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TRAVELS  IN  LONDON.^ 

(i.)  Travels  in  London^  by  Spec,  with  an  Illustration  by 
the  Author,  appeared  in  Punchy  November  20,  1847.  It  was 
reprinted,  without  the  illustration,  in  a  supplementary  volume 
of  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xxiv. :  Contribu- 
tiatuto  Punch;  1886). 

The  Illustration  is  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 

(ii.)  The  Curate's  Walk,  with  two  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
{Punch,  November  27,  1847) ; 

(iiL)  A  Walk  with  the  Curate,  with  two  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  {Punch,  December  4,  1847)  ; 

(iv.)  A  Dinner  in  the  City,  with  five  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
{Punch,  December  11,  25,  1847);  Januaiy  1,  1848;  and 

(v.)  A  Xight*s  Pleasure,  with  ten  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
{Punch,  Januaiy  8,  15,  22,  29;  February  12,  19,  1848), 
were  reprinted,  without  the  Illustrations,  in  Putich^s  Priie 
Xovelists  .  .  .  Travels  in  London  (New  York,  1853) ;  Mis- 
rellanies  (vol.  ii. :  Sketches  ami  Travels  in  Lomlon ;  1856) ;  and 
in  Miscellanies  (Boston;  vol.  iii. :  1869).  They  were  reprinted 
with  the  Illustrations  in  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's 
Works  (voL  xv. :  The  Book  of  Snobs  .  .  .  Sketches  and  Travels 
in  London  ;  1869). 

(vi.)  A  Club  in  an  Uproar,  with  two  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  March  11,  1848.  It  was  reprinted, 
without  the  Illustrations,  in  Punches  Prize  Novelists  .  .  .  Travels 
in  Londtm  (New  York,  1853) ;  and,  with  the  Illustrations,  in  a 
supplementary  volume  of  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's 
Works  (voL  xxiv. :  Contributions  to  Pun^h  ;  1886). 

(viL)  ii  Roundabout  Ride,  with  an  Illustration  by  the  Author, 
appeared  in  Pumek,  March  25,  1848.     It  was  reprinted,  without 

'  Aa  aecouit  of  Tbadcermj'f  coniMction  with  Punch  is  given  io  the  Note 
ia  VotoBM  X.  of  this  sditioii :  The  Book  of  Snol^,  etc. 
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the  niust ration,  in  Miscellanies  (Boston  ;  voL  v. :  1870)  ;  and, 
with  the  Illustration,  in  a  supplementary  volume  of  the  Library 
edition  of  Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xxiv. :  Contributions  to  Punch  : 
1886). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Frank  WTiitestock  in  The  Curate**  Walk 
and  A  Walk  with  the  Curate  was  drawn  from  the  Author  s  friend, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  fether  of  Charles,  the  famous 
raconteur  and  author  of  the  brilliantly  clever  play,  A  Woman's 
Reason, 

(viii.)  Waiting  at  the  Station  (Punchy  March  9,  1850)  was 
reprinted  in  Punch  Prize  Novelists  .  .  .  Travels  in  London  (New 
York,  1853) ;  Miscellanies  (voL  ii. :  Sketches  and  Travels  in 
London  \  1856);  in  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works 
(vol.  X. :  Tlie  Book  of  Snobs  and  Travels  and  Sketches  in  London, 
1869) ;  and  in  Miscellanies  (Boston  ;  vol.  iii. :  1869). 


MR.  BRO^^'N  S  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MAX 

ABOUT  TOWN. 

These  papers,  signed  *  Brown  the  Elder,'  appeareil  in  Punch, 
week  by  week,  from  March  24  until  August  18,  1849.  They 
were  reprinted,  without  the  Illustrations,  in  Mr,  Bf^ien's  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  About  Toicn  (New  York,  1853) ;  and,  under  the 
title  of  Mr,  Brotcn's  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  in  Miscellanies  (vol.  ii. : 
Sketches  and  Travels  in  London ;  1856)  and  Miscellanies  (Boston : 
vol.  iii. :  1869).  They  were  reprinted,  under  the  latter  title,  with 
the  Illustrations,  in  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works 
(vol.  XV.  :  The  Book  of  Snobs,  and  Sketches  and  Travels  in 
London;  1869). 

THE  PROSER: 
ESSAYS  AND  DISCOURSES  BY  DR.  SOLOMON  PACIFICO. 

(i.)  On  a  Lady  in  an  Opera-Box,  with  an  Illustration  by  the 
Author  (Punch,  April  20,  1850) ;  and 

(ii.)  On  the  Pleasures  of  Beintj  a  Fogy,  with  an  Illustration 
by  the  Author  (Punch,  May  4,  1850) 

were  reprinted,  without  the  Illustration,  in  Mr.  Brottn^s  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  About  Totcn,  with  The  Proser,  etc,  (New 
York,  1853) :  Miscellanies  (vol.  ii. :  Sketches  and  Trai'els  in 
London  ;  1856) :  and  in  Miscellanies  (Boston  ;  vol.  iii. :  1869) : 
and,  with  the  Illustration,  in  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's 
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Works  (vol.  XV.  :  The  Book  of  Snobf^  and  Travels  and  Sketches  in 
London:  1869). 

(iiL)  On  the  Benefits  of  Being  a  Fogy^  with  an  lUustration  by 
the  Author,  appeared  in  Punchy  May  18,  1850.  It  was  reprinted, 
without  the  Illustration,  in  Mr,  BrotnCs  Letters  to  a  Young  Man 
Ahout  Town,  with  the  Proser^  etc,  (New  York,  1853),  and  in 
Miscellanies  (vol.  ii. :  Sketches  and  Travels  w  London;  1856), 
and,  with  the  Illustration,  in  the  cheaper  illustrated  edition  of 
Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xiv. :  The  Book  of  SwM^  and  Travels 
awl  Sketches  in  London ;   1879). 

(iv.)  On  a  Good-Looking  Young  Lady,  with  an  Illustration  by 
the  Author  {Punch,  June  8,  1850),  was  reprinted  in  the  cheaper 
illustrated  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xiv.  :  7he  Book  of 
Snttlfs :  and  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London  ;  1879). 

(v.)  On  an  Interesting  French  Exile,  with  an  Illustration  by 
the  Author  (Punch,  June  15,  1850) ;  and 

(vi.)  On  an  American  Traveller,  with  an  Illustration  by  the 
Author  (Punch,  June  29,  1850), 

were  reprinted,  without  the  niustrations,  in  a  supplementary 
volume  of  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xxiv. : 
Contributi^ms  to  Punch  ;  1886). 

The  Illustrations  are  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 

(vii.)  On  thf  Press  and  the  Bar,  with  an  Illustration  by  the 
Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  August  3,  1850.  It  was  reprinted 
without  the  Illustration,  under  the  title  of  The  Anonymous  in 
Personal  Literature  in  Early  and  Lute  Papers  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fields  (Boston,  1867) ;  and,  with  the  Illustration,  under  the 
oripnal  title,  in  the  Cheaper  Illustrated  edition  of  Thackeray's 
W«»rks  (vol.  xiv. :  The  Book  of  Snobs,  and  Sketches  and  Travels  in 
Lmdon:   1879). 


PAPERS  BY  'THE  FAT  CONTRIBUTOR.' 

•The  Fat  Contributor'  and  *The  Stout  Contributor'  were 
tavr»urite  pseudonyms  of  Thackeray,  generally  used  as  a  signature 
U*  Punrh  papers  describing  the  author's  journeying.  Wanderings 
*»/  Our  Fat  Contributor  (Travelling  Notes,  Punch  in  the  East, 
and  An  Eastern  Adventure  of  the  Fat  Contributor)  are  printed  in 
vol.  X.  of  this  edition  :  The  Book  of  Snobs  and  otfier  Contribu- 
ftoMJf  to  Punch.  The  Love  Songs  by  the  Fat  Contributor  are 
printed  in  vol.  xviii.  of  this  wlition,  Ballads,  etc.  The  other 
works  which  appeared  over  these  signatures  are  includeil  in  this 
volume. 


X  TRAVELS  IN  LONDON,  ETC. 

(i.)  Meditatums  on  Solitude.  By  Our  Stout  Contributor,  with 
an  Xllustration  by  the  Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  September  13, 
1845.  It  was  reprinted,  without  the  Illustration,  in  Miscellanies 
(Boston  :  vol.  iii. ;  1869). 

The  Illustration  is  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted,  and  the 
letterpress  is  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted  in  England. 

(ii.)  Beulah  Spa,     By  Punches  Commissioner,  with  two  Illus 
trations  by  the  Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  September  27,  1845. 
The  Illustrations  were  reprinted  in  I'haekeray's  Contributions  to 
Punch  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Dickson  (The  Critic;  New  York,  1899). 

The  paper  is  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted. 

(iii.)  Brighton.  By  Punches  Commissioner,  with  three  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author  (Punch,  Octbber  11,  1845) ;  and 

(iv.)  A  Brighton  Night  Entertainment.  By  Punches  Commis- 
sioner, with  four  Illustrations  by  the  Author  (Punch,  October 
18,  1845), 

were  reprinted,  without  the  Illustrations,  in  Punch's  Prize 
Novelists,  The  Fat  Contributor,  etc.  (New  York,  1853) ;  and, 
with  the  Illustrations,  in  a  supplementary  volume  of  the  Library 
edition  of  Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xxiv. :  Contributions  to  Punch ; 
1886). 

(v.)  Meditations  over  Brighton.  By  Punch's  Commissioner, 
with  an  Illustration  by  the  Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  October 
25,  1845.  It  was  reprinted,  without  the  Illustration,  in  Miscel- 
lanies (Boston ;  vol.  v.,  1870) ;  and,  with  the  Illustration,  in  a 
supplementary  volume  of  the  Library  edition  of  Thackeray's  Works 
(vol.  xxiii. :  Miscellaneous  Essays,  etc.  ;  1885). 

(vi.)  Brighton  in  1847.  By  the  F.  C,  with  three  Illustrations 
by  the  Author,  appeared  in  Punch,  October  23,  30,  1847.  It 
was  reprinted,  without  the  Illustrations,  in  Punch's  Prize  Novelists, 
The  Fat  ContrilnUor,  etc.  (New  York,  1853);  and,  with  the 
Illustrations,  in  a  supplementary  volume  of  the  Library  edition  of 
Thackeray's  Works  (vol.  xxiv. :  Contributions  to  Punch ;  1886). 

MISCELLANEOUS   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PUNCH  (1845-1850). 

Of  the  hundred  and  six  articles  that  appear  under  this  heading, 
eighty  are  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  eleven 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  included  in  an  edition  of 
Thackeray's  Works. 

•  These  papers  have  been  classified  as  (i.)  General  Subjects,  (ii.) 
Political  Subjects,  (iii.)  Irish  Afiiedrs,  (iv.)  Foreign  Af^rs,  and 
(v.)  Miscellanea. 


NOTE  xi 

The  reader  of  the  political  papers  will  constantly  be  reminded 
that  Thackeray  was  a  Whig.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1836  he  was  Paris  Correspondent  of  Tfu  Constitutional 
[and  Public  Ledger],  a  radical  newspaper  advocating  the 
oallot,  triennial  parliaments,  complete  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
religious  liberty  and  equality.  Nineteen  years  later  he  was 
nominated  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Oxford,  when  Professor  Neate  was 
unseated  fbr  'a  twopennyworth  of  bribery  which  he  never 
committed  ' ;  and  again  Thackeray  stood  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums.  It  was  probably  the  last  item  in  the  programme  that 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Edward,  afterwards 
Lord,  Cardwell  by  1085  to  1018  votes. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  reprinting 
the  papers  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  Catholic  question. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  republication  will  do  great  damage 
to  Thackeray's  reputation,  and  will  give  offence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.  To  assume  that  Catholics  will  not  be  able 
to  make  allowance  for  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  the  Papal 
scare  which  gave  rise  to  many  of  these  effusions,  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  is  surely  to  pass  a  slight  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  followers  of  that  religion.  It  is  another  matter  with 
regard  to  Thackeray's  reputation.  No  doubt  he  wrote  many  of 
these  papers  in  haste,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  subject  was  treated  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Punch  went  out  of  its  way  to  side  with 
those  who  resented  the  'Papal  Aggression,'  and  it  received  its 
punishment  in  the  resignation  of  one  of  its  most  valued  8er\'ants, 
Richard  Doyle.  Sir  Francis  Bumand  has  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  staff  of  Punch  understood  the  question  from 
Thackeray,  who  subsequently  expressed  his  regret  at  his  share  in 
the  attack  against  the  High  Church  movement  to  *  Professor' 
Leigh,  who,  if  anything,  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  obstinately 
illogical,  even  at  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  Thackeray's 
articles  contain  errors  of  taste,  tact,  and,  indeed,  also  of  fact.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  a  great  man'n  weaknesses  as  well  as  his 
strength,  and  Thackeray  was  no  whit  more  clear-sighted  in  many 
matters  than  the  general  run  of  his  countrymen.  He  disliked 
ami  despised  the  Jews,  and  his  writings  and  his  letters  prove  that 
he  had  little  faith  in  the  Catholics ;  while  he  never  tired  of 
making  fun  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  rarely  lost  an  opi>ortunity 
to  attack  the  Young  Ireland  party. 

*  Mr.  Thackeray,  a  man  of  intellect  and  letters,  had  no  sympathy 
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with  other  men  of  letters  8triving  for  intellectual  freedom.  He 
had  specified  Thomas  Davis,  in  his  day,  as  a  fitting  successor  for 
Marat,  and  he  now  ridiculed  Davis's  friends  in  piquant  prose  and 
stinging  verse,  for  the  pusillanimity  with  which  (as  he  predicted) 
they  would  shrink  from  turning  their  words  into  deeds,'  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Gravan  Duffy  wrote  in  Youfiff  Ireland.  '  I  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  Mr.  Thackeray  in  this  narrative  afi  an 
acrimonious  critic  on  Irish  Nationality  and  Irish  Nationalists. 
It  is  right  to  say  that  he  came,  in  the  end,  to  modify  his  opinion 
on  the  men,  if  not  on  their  principles.  When  he  wrote  offensively 
of  the  young  Irelanders,  he  knew  none  of  them  personally  :  but 
he  subsequently  made  John  Dillon's  acquaintance  in  New  York 
and  mine  in  London.'  L.  M. 

*^*  The  writer  of  tbis  "Note ''  is  responsible  for  the  footnotes  printed  in 
square  brackets. 
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TRAVELS   IN   LONDON. 

He  hud  appointed  mc  in  Snint  Jamea's  Park,  under  the  Duke  of 
York's  Ciiliiiiin,  on  Uuy  Fnwkcs'  ilaj;  and  I  found  the  retierable 
ni:iii  «t  tlie  hour  and  ut  the  place  lusigtieil  looking  exceedingly 
•wt-et  upon  the  ganiboU  of  wine  children,  who  were  accompanied, 
lij  tlie  waj-,  bj  a  very  comely  yuung  woman  as  a  nureei^maiit. 
He  left  tlic  little  ones  with  a  glance  of  kindnew,  and,  hiKiking  hiii 
littli'  linn  into  mine,  my  excellent  and  revered  friend  Mr.  Punch 
and  I  jKu-ed  the  Mall  for  a  vhile  together. 

I  hiul  matten  of  deep  importaoce  (in  my  mini),  at  Icaat)  to 
riimmunicate  to  my  revered  patron  and  benefactor.  The  fact  is,  I 
liavr  travelleil  ai*  Mr.  Pl'.^cch'h  UommiBuoner  in  varioue  countries ; 
atid  having,  like  all  i«raonB  of  inquiring  mind,  from  Ulysses  down- 
w.irds,  a  jierpetual  desire  for  locomotion,  I  went  to  propose  to  our 
l«loved  chief  a  new  tour.  I  set  before  him  eloijuently  the 
adrant.tgea  of  a  trip  to  China  :  or,  now  that  the  fighting  was  over, 
■  jouni''y  to  Mexico  I  thought  might  be  agreeable^ — or  why  not 
travel  in  the  United  States,  I  asked,  where  PtTKCH'B  Commissioner 
wcioU  be  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  where  the  natives  have  such  a 
tMte  for  humonroua  description  I 
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*  My  dear  Spec/  said  tiie  sage,  in  reply  to  a  long  speech  of 
mine,  'you  are,  judging  from  your  appearance,  five- and- twenty 
years  old,  and  consequently  arrived  at  the  estate  of  man.  Tou 
have  written  for  my  publication  a  number  of  articles,  which,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  as  they  are,  make  me  suppose  that  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world.  Have  you  lived  so  long  in  this  our 
country  as  not  to  know  that  Britons  do  not  care  a  fig  for  foreign 
affairs  1  Who  takes  any  heed  of  the  Spanish  marriages  now  1 — of 
the  Mexican  wars? — of  the  row  in  Switzerland?  Do  you  know 
whether  a  Yorort  is  a  gentleman,  or  a  legislative  body,  or  a 
village  in  the  Canton  of  Uri  ?  Do  you  know  a  man  who  reads  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  correspondence  in  the  newspapers?  Sir, 
I  grow  sick  at  the  sight  of  the  name  of  Bomfin,  and  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  Costa  Cabral ! '  and  he  yawned  so  portentously  as  he 
spoke,  that  I  saw  all  my  hopes  of  a  tour  were  over.  Recovered 
from  that  spasm,  the  Good  and  Wise  One  continued, — *You  are 
fond  of  dabbling  in  the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Spec — now  pray,  sir,  tell 
me,  which  department  of  the  Exhibition  is  most  popular?' 

I  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  it  was  the  portraits  the  British 
public  most  liked  to  witness.  Even  when  I  exhibited  my  great 
picture  of  Heliogabalus,  I  owned  that  nobody 

*  Exactly — that  nobody  looked  at  it;  whereas  every  one 
examines  the  portraits  with  interest,  and  you  hear  people  exclaim, 
'  Law,  ma !  if  it  ain't  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jones,  in  a  white  satin  and 
a  tiara ; '  or,  *  Mercy  me !  here's  Alderman  Blogg  in  a  thunder- 
storm,' etc.  etc.  The  British  public  like  to  see  representations  of 
what  they  have  seen  before.  Do  you  mark  me.  Spec  ?  In  print 
as  in  art,  sir,  they  like  to  recognise  Alderman  Blogg.'  He 
paused,  for  we  had  by  this  time  mounted  the  Duke  of  York's 
Steps,  and,  panting  a  little,  pointed  to  the  noble  vista  before  us 
with  his  cane.  We  could  see  the  street  thronged  with  life ;  the 
little  children  gathered  round  the  column ;  the  omnibuses  whirling 
past  the  Drummond  light ;  the  carriages  and  flunkeys  gathered 
round  Howell  and  James's  ;  the  image  of  Britannia  presiding  over 
the  County  Fire  Office  in  the  Quadrant,  and  indeed  over  the  scene 
in  general. 

*You  want  to  travel?'  said  he,  whisking  his  bamboo.  *Go 
and  travel  there,  sir.  Begin  your  journey  this  moment.  I  give 
you  my  commission.  Travel  in  London,  and  bring  me  an  account 
of  your  tour.  Describe  me  yonder  beggar's  impudence,  sir;  or 
yonder  footman's  calves ;  or  my  Lord  Bishop's  cob  and  apron  (my 
Lord  Bishop,  how  do  you  do?).  Describe  anything — anybody. 
Consider  your  journey  is  begun  from  this  moment ;  and,  left  foot 
forward — March ! '      So    speaking,    my    benefactor    gave    me    a 
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playful  push  in  the  back,  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo  Place,  and 
turned  into  the  Athemeum,  in  company  with  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bulloeksmithy,  whose  cob  had  just  pulled  up  at  the  door,  and  I 
walked  away  alone  into  the  immensity  of  London,  which  my 
Great  Master  had  bidden  me  to  explore. 

I  staggered  before  the  vastness  of  that  prospect  Not  naturally 
a  modest  man,  yet  I  asked  myself  mentally,  how  am  I  to  grapple 
with  a  subject  so  tremendous  ?  Every  man  and  woman  I  met 
was  invested  with  an  awful  character,  and  to  be  examined  as  a 
riddle  to  be  read  henceforth.  The  street-sweeper  at  the  crossing 
gave  me  a  leer  and  a  wink  and  a  patronising  request  for  a  little 
trifle,  which  made  me  turn  away  from  him  and  push  rapidly 
forwani.  *  How  do  I  know,  my  boy,'  thought  I  inwardly,  *  but 
that  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  may  be  called  upon  to  examine 
jroii — to  follow  you  home  to  your  lodgings  and  back  into  your 
early  years — to  turn  your  existence  inside  out,  and  explain  the 
mystery  of  your  life  t  How  am  I  to  get  the  clue  to  that  secret  ? ' 
He  luckily  spun  away  towards  Waterloo  Place  with  a  rapid 
flourish  of  his  broom,  to  accost  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Muffborough,  just  arrived  in  town,  and  who  gave  the  sweeper 
a  gratuity  of  twopence ;  and  I  passed  over  the  crossing  to  the 
L*nited  Service  Club  side.  Admiral  Boanler  and  Colonel  Charger 
were  seated  in  the  second  window  from  the  comer,  reading  the 
paper — the  Admiral,  bald-headed  and  jolly-faced,  reading  with  his 
spectacles — the  Colonel,  in  a  rich,  curly,  dark-purple  wig,  holding 
the  Stnntlanl  as  far  off  as  possible  from  his  eyes,  and  making 
believe  to  read  without  glasses.  Other  persons  were  waiting  at 
the  gate.  Mrs.  General  Cutand thrust's  little  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  waiting  for  the  General,  while  the  young  ladies  were  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage,  entertained  by  Major  Slasher,  who  had 
his  hand  on  the  button.  I  ran  away  as  if  guilty.  *  Slasher, 
Boanier,  Charger,  Cutandthrust,  the  young  ladies,  and  their 
mother  with  the  chestnut  front — ^there  is  not  one  of  you/  thought 
L  'but  may  come  under  my  hands  professionally,  and  I  must 
show  up  all  your  histories  at  the  stem  mandate  of  Mr.  Punch.' 

I  rushed  up  that  long  and  dreary  passage  which  skirts  the 
liack  of  the  Opera,  and  where  the  mysterious  barbers  and  boot- 
shops  are.  The  Frenchman  who  was  walking  up  and  down  there, 
the  very  dummies  in  the  hainiressers'  windows,  seeme<i  to  look  at 
me  with  a  new  and  dreadful  significance — a  fiist-looking  little 
fellow  in  check  trousers  and  glossy  boots,  who  wiis  sucking  the 
end  of  his  stick  snd  his  cigar  sJtemately,  while  bestriding  a  cigar- 
chest  in  Mr.  Alvarez's  shop — Mr.  A  himself,  that  stately  and 
eouiteous  merchant  who  offers  you  an  Havanna  as  if  you  were  a 
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Grandee  of  the  first  class — everybody,  I  say,  struck  me  with  fright 
*Not  one  of  these,'  says  I,  *but  next  week  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  copy  him  down ; '  and  I  did  not  even  look  at  the  fast 
young  man  on  the  chest,  further  than  to  observe  that  a  small 
carrot  sprouted  from  his  chin,  and  that  he  wore  a  shirt  painted  in 
scarlet  arabesques. 

I  passed  down  Saint  Albans  Place,  where  the  noble  H.P.  officers 
have  lodgings,  without  ever  peeping  into  any  one  of  their  parlours, 
and  the  Haymarket,  brilliant  with  gin-shops,  brawling  with  cabmen, 
and  thronged  with  lobsters.  At  the  end  towards  the  Quadrant, 
the  poor  dirty  foreigners  were  sauntering  about  greasily;  the 
hansoms  were  rattling ;  the  omnibuses  cutting  in  and  out ;  my 
Lord  Tomnoddy's  cab  with  the  enormous  white  horse,  was  locked 
in  with  Dr.  Bullfrog's  purple  brougham,  and  a  cartful  of  window- 
frames  and  shop-fronts.  Part  of  the  pavement  of  course  was  up, 
and  pitch-caldrons  reeking  in  the  midst ;  omnibus  cads  bawling  out, 
*  Now  then,  stoopid  ! '  over  all.  *  Am  I  to  describe  all  these,'  I 
thought;  *to  unravel  this  writhing  perplexity;  to  set  sail  into 
this  boundless  ocean  of  lifel  What  does  my  Master  mean  by 
setting  me  so  cruel  a  task ;  and  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  travel  in 
London  1 '  I  felt  dazzled,  amazed,  and  confounded,  like  stout 
Cortez,  when  with  eagle's  eyes  he  stared  at  the  Pacific  in  a  wild 
surprise,  silent  upon  a  peak  in  What-d'ye-call-'em.  And  I  wandered 
on  and  on. 

*  Well  met,'  said  a  man,  accosting  me.  *  What  is  the  matter. 
Spec  ?     Is  your  banker  broke  1 ' 

I  looked  down.  It  was  little  Frank  Whitestock,  the  Curate 
of  Saint  Timothy's,  treading  gingerly  over  the  mud. 

I  explained  to  Frank  my  mission,  and  its  tremendous  natiire, 
my  modest  fears  as  to  my  competency,  my  perplexity  where  to 
begin. 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  twinkled  roguishly.  *Mr.  Punch  is 
right,'  said  he.  *  If  you  want  to  travel,  ray  poor  Spec,  you  should 
not  be  trusted  very  far  beyond  Islington.  It  is  certain  that  you 
can  describe  a  tea-kettle  better  than  a  pyramid.' 

*  Tea-kettle,  tea-kettle  yourself,*  says  I.  *  How  to  begin  is  the 
question.' 

'Begin?'  says  he,  'begin  this  instant  Come  in  here  with 
me ; '  and  he  pulled  at  one  of  four  bells  at  an  old-fashioned  door 
by  which  we  were  standing.  Spec. 


THE  CURATE'S  WALK 

f  T  was  the  third  out  of  the  four  bell- 
buttons  at  the  door  at  which  my 
friend  the  Curate  pulled ;  and  the 
aummoQB  was  answered  after  a  brief 
interval. 

I  must  premise  that  the  house 
before  whit^  we  stopped  was  Ko. 
14  Sedan  Buildings,  leading  out  of 
Ureat  Guelpb  Street,  Dettingen 
Street,  Culloden  Street,  Miiiden 
S(|Uare ;  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Caroline  Kow  form  part  of  the  same 
quarter — a  very  queer  and  solemn 
quarter  to  walk  in,  I  think,  and 
one  which  always  suggests  Fikld- 
ing'b  novels  to  me.  1  can  &ncf 
Captaib  Booth  strutting  out  of 
the  very  door  at  which  we  were 
standing,  in  tftmished  lace,  with  his 
hat  cocked  over  his  eye,  and  bis 
hand  on  his  hanger ;  or  Lady 
DetXASTori'H  chair  ami  hearere  coming  swinging  down  Great  Guelpb 
Street,  whirh  we  have  just  qnittnl  to  enter  Sedan  Buildingo. 

Seilan  Bnildinj^  is  a  little  tl^igged  stiuarc,  ending  abniptly  with 
the  hut^e  walls  of  Bll'ck's  Brewery.  Tlie  houses,  liy  many  degrees 
smaller  than  the  large  <lecayed  tenements  in  Great  (iuelph  Street, 
an  still  nut  uncomfortable,  although  shuliby.  There  are  brass- 
plat's  in  the  doors,  two  on  some  of  them ;  or  simjile  niimcs,  as 
'Ll'nt,'  'PAiN;K»nRK,'  etc  (m  if  no  other  statement  about  Lt;NT 
mnil  I'aiigeiioks  were  neceiwary  ut  nil),  under  the  bells.  There  are 
pictures  ol  mangles  before  twu  of  the  housed,  and  a  gilt  arm  with 
K  hammer  sticking  out  from  one.  I  never  saw  a  Goldbeater. 
What  sort  of  a  being  is  he  that  he  always  sticks  out  bis  ensign  in 
dark,  mouldy,  lonely,  dreary,  but  somewhat  respectable  places  1 
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What  powerful  Mulciberian  fellows  they  must  be,  those  doldbeaters, 
whacking  and  thumping  with  huge  mallets  at  the  precious  metals 
all  day.  I  wonder  what  is  doldbeaters'  skin  ?  and  do  they  get 
impregnated  with  the  metal  t  and  are  their  great  arms  under  their 
clean  shirts  on  Sundays,  all  gilt  and  shining) 

It  is  a  quiet,  kind,  respectable  place  somehow,  in  spite  of  its 
shabbiness.  Two  pewter  pints  and  a  jolly  little  half-pint  are  hang- 
ing on  the  railings  in  perfect  confidence,  basking  in  what  little  sun 
comes  into  the  Court.  A  group  of  small  children  are  making  an 
ornament  of  oyster-shells  in  one  comer.  Who  has  that  half-pint  ? 
Is  it  for  one  of  those  small  ones,  or  for  some  delicate  female  recom- 
mended to  take  beer  1  The  windows  in  the  Court,  upon  some  of 
which  the  sun  glistens,  are  not  cracked,  and  pretty  dean ;  it  is 
only  the  black  and  dreary  look  behind  which  gives  them  a  poverty- 
stricken  appearance.  No  curtains  or  blinds.  A  bird-cage  and  a  very 
few  pots  of  flowers  here  and  there.  This — with  the  exception  of  a 
milkman  talking  to  a  whity-brown  woman,  made  up  of  bits  of 
flannel  and  strips  of  faded  chintz  and  calico  seemingly,  and  holding  a 
long  bundle  which  cried — this  was  all  I  saw  in  Sedan  Buildings 
while  we  were  waiting  until  the  door  should  open. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  by  a  porteress  so  small  that  I 
wonder  how  she  ever  could  have  reached  up  to  the  latch.  She  bobbed 
a  curtsey  and  smiled  at  the  Curate,  whose  face  gleamed  with  bene- 
volence too,  in  reply  to  that  salutation. 

*  Mother  not  at  home  ? '  says  Frank  Whitestock,  patting  the 
child  on  the  head. 

*  Mother's  out  charing,  sir,'  replied  the  girl ;  *  but  please  to 
walk  up,  sir.'  And  she  led  the  way  up  one  and  two  pair  of  stairs 
to  that  apartment  in  the  house  which  is  called  the  second-floor 
front — in  which  was  the  abode  of  the  charwoman. 

There  were  two  young  persons  in  the  room,  of  the  respective 
ages  of  eight  and  five,  I  should  think.  She  of  five  years  of  age 
was  hemming  a  duster,  being  perched  on  a  chair  at  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  elder,  of  eight,  politely  wiped  a  chair 
with  a  cloth  for  the  accommodation  of  the  good-natured  Curate, 
and  came  and  stood  between  his  knees,  immediately  alongside  of 
his  umbrella,  which  also  reposed  there,  and  which  she  by  no  means 
equalled  in  height. 

'These  children  attend  my  school  at  St.  Timothy's,'  Mr. 
Whitestock  said,  *  and  Betsy  keeps  the  house  whilst  her  mother  is 
from  home.' 

Anything  cleaner  or  neater  than  this  house  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  There  was  a  big  bed,  which  must  have  been  the  resting- 
place  of  the  whole  of  this  little  famib'.     There  were  three  or  four 
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religious  prints  on  the  walls ;  besides  two  framed  and  glazed,  of 
Princb  Coburo  and  the  Prixcbss  Chaklotte.  There  were  brass 
caadlestit'ks,  and  a  lamb  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  a  cupboard  in 
the  comer,  decorated  with  near  half  a  dozen  of  plates,  yellow  bowls, 
and  crockery.  And  on  the  table  there  were  two  or  three  bits  of 
dry  bread,  and  a  jug  with  water,  with  which  these  three  young 
people  (it  being  then  nearly  three  o'clock)  were  about  to  take  their 
meal  called  tea. 

That  little  Betsy  who  looks  so  small  is  nearly  ten  years  old, 
and  has  been  a  mother  ever  since  the  age  of  about  five.  I  mean  to 
say,  that  her  own  mother  having  to  go  out  upon  her  charing  opera- 
tions, Betst  assumes  command  of  the  room  during  her  parent's 
absence ;  has  nursed  her  sisters  from  babyhood  up  to  the  present 
time ;  keeps  order  over  them,  and  the  house  clean  as  you  see  it ; 
and  goes  out  occasionally  and  transacts  the  family  purchases  of 
bread,  moist  sugar,  and  mother's  tea.  They  dine  upon  bread,  tea 
and  breakfast  upon  bread  when  they  have  it,  or  go  to  bed  without 
a  morsel.  Their  holiday  is  Sunday,  which  they  spend  at  Church 
and  Sunday-school.  The  younger  children  scarcely  ever  go  out 
save  on  that  day,  but  sit  sometimes  in  the  sun,  which  comes  in 
pretty  pleasantly :  sometimes  blue  in  the  cold,  for  they  very  seldom 
see  a  fire  except  to  heat  irons  by,  when  mother  has  a  job  of  linen  to 
get  up.  Father  was  a  journeyman  bookbinder,  who  died  four  years 
ago,  anti  is  buried  among  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  nameless 
dead  who  lie  crowding  the  black  churchyard  of  St  Timothy's 
parish. 

Tlie  Curate  evidently  took  especial  pride  in  Victoria,  the 
youngest  of  these  three  children  of  the  charwoman,  and  caused 
Brtsy  to  fetch  a  book  which  lay  at  the  window,  and  bade  her  read. 
It  was  a  Missionary  Register  which  the  Curate  oi)cned  haphazard, 
and  this  liaby  began  to  read  out  in  an  exceedingly  clear  and  resolute 
voice  about — 

'The  island  of  Raritongo  is  the  least  frequented  of  all  the 
(*aribbean  Archipelaga  Wankyfungo  is  at  four  leagues  S.K  by 
E.,  and  the  peak  of  the  crater  of  Shuagnahua  is  distinctly  visible. 
The  IrnMcihlf  entere<l  Raritongo  Bay  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
:!llth,  and  the  next  day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flethkr»,  Mrh.  Flkthers, 
and  their  nine  children,  and  Shancpooky,  the  native  converted  at 
Tacabawgo,  landed  and  took  up  their  residence  at  the  house  of 
Ratatatua,  the  PrincifNil  Chief,  who  entertained  us  with  yams  and 
a  pie,'  etc  etc.  etc. 

*  Raritongo,  Wankyfungo,  Archipelago.'  I  protest  this  little 
woman  read  off  each  of  these  long  words  with  an  ease  which  i)er- 
feetly  astonished  me.    Many  a  lieutenant  in  H  er  M  a  j  esty's  H  ea  v  i  es 
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would  be  puzzled  with  words  of  half  the  length.  Whttestock,  by  way 
of  reward  for  her  scholarship,  gave  her  another  pat  on  the  head ; 
having  received  which  present  with  a  curtsey,  she  went  and  put 
the  book  back  into  the  window,  and  clambering  back  into  the 
chair,  resumed  the  hemming  of  tlie  blue  duster. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  smallness  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their 
singular,  neat,  and  tidy  behaviour,  which  interested  me  so.  Here 
were  three  creatures  not  so  high  as  the  table,  with  all  the  labours, 
duties,  and  cares  of  life  upon  their  little  shoulders,  working  and 
doing  their  duty  like  the  biggest  of  my  readers ;  regular,  laborious, 
cheerful — content  with  small  pittances,  practising  a  hundred  virtues 
of  thrift  and  order. 

Elizabeth,  at  ten  years  of  age,  might  walk  out  of  this  house  and 
take  the  command  of  a  small  establishment.  She  can  wash,  get 
up  linen,  cook,  make  piurchases,  and  buy  bargains.  If  I  were  ten 
years  old  and  three  feet  in  height,  I  would  marry  her,  and  we 
would  go  and  live  in  a  cupboard,  and  share  the  little  half-pint  pot 
for  dinner.  'Melia,  eight  years  of  age,  though  inferior  in  accom- 
plishments to  her  sister,  is  her  equal  in  size,  and  can  wash,  scrub, 
hem,  go  errands,  put  her  hand  to  the  dinner,  and  make  herself 
generally  useful  In  a  word,  she  is  lit  to  be  a  little  housemaid, 
and  to  make  everything  but  the  beds,  which  she  cannot  as  yet 
reach  up  to.  As  for  Victoria's  qualifications,  they  have  been  men- 
tioned before.  I  wonder  whether  the  I^rincess  Ajjce  can  read  off 
'  Raritongo,'  etc.,  as  glibly  as  this  surprising  little  animal. 

I  asked  the  Curate's  permission  to  make  these  young  ladies  a 
present,  and  accordingly  produced  the  sum  of  sixpence  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  three.  *  What  will  you  do  with  it  1  *  I  said,  laying 
down  the  coin. 

They  answered,  all  three  at  once,  and  in  a  little  chorus,  *  Well 
give  it  to  mother.'  This  verdict  caused  the  disbursement  of 
another  sixpence,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that  the  snm  was 
for  their  own  private  pleasures,  and  each  was  called  upon  to  declare 
what  she  would  purchase. 

Elizabeth  sjivs,  *I  would  like  twopenn'orth  of  meat,  if  you 
please,  sir.' 

'Melia  :  *  Ha'porth  of  treacle,  three-farthings'- worth  of  milk, 
and  the  same  of  fresh  bread.' 

Victoria,  speaking  very  quick,  and  gasping  in  an  agitated 
manner  :    *  Ha'pny — aha — orange,    and    ha'pny — aha — apple,  and 

ha'pny — aha — treacle,  and — and '  here  her  imagination  failed 

her.     She  did  not  know  what  to  do  ^ith  the  rest  of  the  money. 

At  this  'Melia  actually  interposed,  *  Suppose  she  and  Victoria 
subscribed  a  farthing  apiece  out  of  their  money,  so  that  Betst  might 
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hare  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meatt'  She  nddnl  that  her  aiater 
wanted  it,  and  that  it  would  do  her  good.  Upon  my  word,  she 
made  the  proposala,  and  the  calculationa,  in  an  tnatont,  and  all  of  her 
own  accord.  And  before  we  left  them,  Betby  had  put  on  the 
queereflt  little  black  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  had  a  mug  and  a  basket 
ready  to  receire  the  purchaaes  in  qneation. 

Sedan  Court  has  a  particularly  frien<Uy  look  to  me  since 
tliat  day.  Peace  be  with  you,  0  thrifty,  kindly,  simple,  loving 
little  maidens !  Muy  their  yoyage  in  life  prosper !  Thiuk  of  the 
gn*t  journey  before  them,  and  the  little  cock-boat  manned  by 
balnea,  venturing  over  the  great  stormy  ocean.  Spec. 
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■OLLOWINQ  the  stepa  id  litUe 
Bktst  with  her  mug  and  bas- 
ket, as  she  goes  pattering  down 
the  street,  we  watch  her  into 
a  grocer's  shop,  where  a  stait- 
IJDg  placard  with  '  Down 
Again  ! '  written  on  it,  an- 
Bounces  that  the  Sugar 
J  K[arket  is  still  in  a  depresaed 
condition,  and  where  she  no 
doubt  negotiates  the  pui^ 
chuse  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  molasses.  A  little  &ither 
OD,  in  Lawfeldt  Street,  is 
Mr.  Filch 's  fine  Gilveismith'e 
shop,  where  a  man  may  stand 
for  a  hulf-hour,  and  gaze  with  ravishment  at  the  beautiiiil  gilt  cups 
soul  tankards,  tlie  stunning  waistcoat-chains,  the  little  white  cushions 
laid  out  with  delightful  diamond  pins,  gold  horse-shoes  and  splinter- 
bare,  pearl  owU,  turquoise  lizards  and  dr^ons,  enamelled  monkeys, 
and  all  sorts  of  agreeable  monsters  for  your  neckcloth.  If  I  live 
to  be  a  hundred,  or  if  the  girl  of  my  heart  were  waiting  for  me  at 
thecorneroftbc  street,  I  never  could  pass  Mb.  Pilch's  shop  withont 
having  a  couple  of  minutes'  good  Store  at  the  window.  I  like  to 
fancy  myself  dressed  up  in  some  of  the  jewellery.  '  Spec,  you 
rogue,'  I  say,  'suppose  you  were  to  get  leave  to  wear  three  or  four 
of  those  rings  on  your  fingers;  to  stick  that  opal,  round  which 
twists  a  brilliant  serpent  with  a  ruby  head,  into  your  blue  satin 
neckcloth ;  and  to  sport  that  gold  jack-chain  on  your  waistcoat. 
You  might  walk  in  the  Park  wjtii  that  black  whalebone  priie 
ridiug-whip,  which  lias  a  b«id  of  the  size  of  a  snuff-boi,  surmounted 
with  a  silver  jockey  on  a  silver  racehorae;  and  what  a  sensation 
you  would  create,  if  you  took  that  large  ram's  horn  with  the  Cum- 
gorm  top  out  of  your  pocket,  and  offered  a  pinch  of  t«ppee  to  ^e 
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company  round  ! '  A  little  attorney's  clerk  is  staring  in  at  the 
window,  in  whose  mind  very  similar  ideas  are  passing.  ^Vhat 
wouhl  he  not  give  to  wear  that  gold  pin  next  Sunday  in  his  blue 
hunting  neckcloth  ?  The  ball  of  it  is  almost  as  big  as  those  which 
are  painted  over  the  side  door  of  Mr.  Filch's  shop,  which  is  down 
that  passage  which  leads  into  Trotter's  Court 

I  have  dined  at  a  house  where  the  silver  dishes  and  covers 
came  from  Fiixjh's,  let  out  to  their  owner  by  Mr.  Filch  for  the 
day,  and  in  charge  of  the  grave-looking  man  whom  I  mistook  for 
the  butler.  Butlers  and  ladies'-maids  innumerable  have  audiences 
of  Mr.  Filch  in  his  back  parlour.  There  are  suits  of  jewels  which 
he  and  his  shop  have  known  for  a  half-century  past,  so  often  have 
they  been  pawned  to  him.  When  we  read  in  the  Court  Journal 
of  Lady  Fitzball's  headdress  of  lappets  and  superb  diamonds,  it 
is  because  the  jewels  get  a  day  rule  from  Filch's,  and  come  back 
to  his  iron  box  as  soon  as  the  drawing-room  is  over.  These  jewels 
become  historical  among  pawnbrokers.  It  was  here  that  Lady 
Pri<;hby  brought  her  diamonds  one  evening  of  last  year,  and  desired 
hurriedly  to  raise  two  thousand  pounds  upon  them,  when  Filch 
re8pei*tfully  pointed  out  to  her  Ladyship,  that  she  had  pawned 
the  stones  already  to  his  comrade,  Mr.  Tubal,  of  Charing  Cross. 
And,  taking  his  hat,  and  putting  the  case  under  his  arm,  he  went 
with  her  Ladyship  to  the  hack-cab  in  which  she  had  driven  to 
Lawfeldt  Street,  entered  the  vehicle  with  her,  and  they  drove  in 
silence  to  the  back  entrance  of  her  mansion  in  Monmouth  Square, 
where  Mr.  Tubal's  young  man  was  still  seated  in  the  hall,  waiting 
until  her  Ladyship  should  be  undressed. 

We  walked  round  the  splendid  shining  shop  and  down  the 
pusage,  which  would  be  dark  but  that  the  gas-lit  door  is  always 
■winging  to  and  fro,  as  the  people  who  come  to  pawn  go  in  and 
out.  You  may  be  sure  there  is  a  gin-shop  handy  to  all  pawn- 
brokers. 

A  lean  man  in  a  dingy  dress  is  walking  lazily  up  and  down 
the  flags  of  Trotter's  Court.  His  ragged  trousers  trail  in  the  slimy 
mud  there.  The  doors  of  the  pawnbroker's,  and  of  the  gin-shop 
on  the  other  side,  are  banging  to  and  fro :  a  little  girl  comes  out 
of  the  former,  with  a  tattered  old  handkerchief,  and  goes  up  und 
gives  something  to  the  dingy  man.  It  is  ni nepenthe,  just  raised 
oo  his  waistcoat.  The  man  bids  the  child  to  Vut  away  home,' 
and  when  she  is  clear  out  of  the  court,  he  looks  at  us  with  a 
lurking  scowl  and  walks  into  the  gin-«hop  doors,  which  swing 
always  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

Wliy  should  he  have  sent  the  waistcoat  wrappe<l  in  that  ragged 
oM  cloth  t     Why  should  he  have  sent  the  child  into  the  pawn- 
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broker's  box,  and  not  have  gone  himself  1  He  did  not  choose  to 
let  her  see  him  go  .into  the  gin-shop — why  drive  her  in  at  the 
opposite  door  ?  Tiie  child  knows  well  enough  whither  he  is  gone. 
She  might  as  well  have  carried  an  old  waistcoat  in  her  hand 
through  the  street  as  a  ragged  napkin.  A  sort  of  vanity,  you  see, 
drapes  itself  in  that  dirty  rag ;  or  is  it  a  kind  of  debauched  shame, 
which  does  not  like  to  go  naked  ?  The  fancy  can  follow  the  poor 
girl  up  the  black  alley,  up  the  black  stairs,  into  the  bare  room, 
where  mother  and  children  are  starving,  while  the  lazy  ragamuffin, 
the  family  bully,  is  gone  into  the  gin-shop  to  *  try  our  celebrated 
Cream  of  the  Valley,'  as  the  bill  in  red  letters  bids  him. 

*  I  waited  in  this  court  the  other  day,*  Whitestock  said,  *  just 
like  that  man,  while  a  friend  of  mine  went  in  to  take  her  husband's 
tools  out  of  pawn — an  honest  man — a  journeyman  shoemaker,  who 
lives  hard  by.*  And  we  went  to  call  on  the  journeyman  shoe- 
maker— Handle's  Buildings — two-pair  back — over  a  blacking  manu- 
factory. The  blacking  was  made  by  one  manufactor,  who  stood 
before  a  tub  stirring  up  his  produce,  a  good  deal  of  which — and 
nothing  else — was  on  the  floor.  We  passed  through  this  emporium, 
which  abutted  on  a  dank,  steaming  little  court,  and  up  the  narrow 
stair  to  the  two-pair  back. 

The  shoemaker  was  at  work  with  his  recovered  tools,  and  his 
wife  was  making  woman's  shoes  (an  inferior  branch  of  the  business) 
by  him.  A  shrivelled  child  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  There  was  no  bedstead,  and  indeed  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture, save  the  little  table  on  wluch  lay  his  tools  and  shoes — a  fair- 
haired,  lank,  handsome  young  man,  with  a  wife  who  may  have 
been  pretty  once,  in  better  times,  and  before  starvation  pulled  her 
down.  She  had  but  one  thin  gown ;  it  clung  to  a  frightfully 
emaciated  little  body. 

Their  story  was  the  old  one.  The  man  had  been  in  good  work, 
and  had  the  fever.  The  clothes  had  been  pawned,  the  fumitimj 
and  bedstead  had  been  sold,  and  they  slept  on  the  mattress ;  the 
mattress  went,  and  they  slept  on  the  floor;  the  tools  went,  and 
the  end  of  all  things  seemed  at  hand,  when  the  gracious  apparition 
of  the  Curate,  with  his  umbrella,  came  and  cheered  those  stricken- 
down  poor  folks. 

The  journeyman  shoemaker  must  have  been  astonished  at  such 
a  sight  He  is  not,  or  was  not,  a  church-goer.  He  is  a  man  of 
'advanced*  opinions;  believing  that  priests  are  hypocrites,  and 
that  clergymen  in  general  drive  about  in  coaches-and-four,  and  eat 
a  tithe-pig  a  day.  This  proud  priest  got  Mr.  Crispin  a  bed  to  lie 
upon,  and  some  soup  to  eat ;  and  (being  the  treasurer  of  certain 
good  folks  of  his  parish,  whose  charities  he  administers)  as  soon  as 
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the  man  was  strong  enough  to  work,  the  Curate  lent  him  money 
wherewith  to  redeem  his  tools,  and  which  our  friend  is  paying  back 
by  instalments  at  this  day.  And  any  man  who  has  seen  these  two 
honest  men  talking  together,  would  have  said  the  shoemaker  was 
the  haughtier  of  the  two. 

We  paid  one  more  morning  visit.  This  was  with  an  order  for 
work  to  a  tailor  of  reduced  circumstances  and  enlarged  family.  He 
had  been  a  master,  and  was  now  forced  to  take  work  by  the  job. 
He  who  had  commanded  many  men,  was  now  fallen  down  to  the 
ranks  again.  His  wife  told  us  all  about  his  misfortunes.  She  is 
evidently  very  proud  of  them.  *He  failed  for  seven  thousand 
pounds,'  the  po^r  woman  said,  three  or  four  times  during  the 
course  of  our  visit.  It  gave  her  husband  a  sort  of  dignity  to  have 
been  trusted  for  so  much  money. 

The  Curate  must  have  heard  that  story  many  times,  to  which 
be  now  listened  with  great  patience  in  the  tailor's  house — a  large, 
clean,  dreary,  faint-looking  room,  smelling  of  poverty.  Two  little 
•tunted,  yellow-headed  children,  with  lean  pale  faces  and  large  pro- 
trwiiog  eyes,  were  at  the  window  staring  with  all  their  might  at 
Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  passing  in  the  street,  and  making  a  great 
clattering  and  shouting  outside,  while  the  luckless  tailors  wife  was 
prating  within  about  her  husband's  bygone  riches.  I  shall  not  in 
ft  hurry  forget  the  picture.  The  empty  room  in  a  dreary  back- 
grounti ;  the  tailor's  wife  in  brown,  stalking  up  and  down  the 
planks,  talking  endlessly ;  the  solemn  children  staring  out  of  the 
window  as  the  sunshine  fell  on  their  faces,  and  honest  Whitektock 
seated,  listening,  with  the  tails  of  his  coat  through  the  chair. 

His  busincj^  over  with  the  tailor,  we  start  again.  Frank  White- 
micK  trips  through  alley  after  alley,  never  getting  any  mud  on  his 
booU,  somehow,  and  his  white  neckcloth  making  a  wonderful  shino 
in  those  shady  places.  He  has  all  sorts  of  acquaintance,  chiefly 
amongst  the  extreme  youth,  assembled  at  the  doors  or  about  the 
gutters.  There  was  one  small  person  occupied  in  empt}'ing  one  of 
the*e  rivulets  with  an  oyster-shell,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of 
making  an  artificial  lake  in  a  hole  hard  by,  whose  solitary  gravity 
and  business  stnick  me  much,  while  the  Curate  was  very  deep 
in  conversation  with  a  small-coalman.  A  half-dozen  of  her  com- 
ndes  were  congregated  round  a  scraper  and  on  a  grating  hard  by, 
playing  with  a  mangy  little  puppy,  the  property  of  the  Curate's 
frieni). 

I  know  it  is  wrong  to  give  large  sums  of  money  away  pro- 
mtscoously,  but  I  could  not  help  dropping  a  penny  into  the  child's 
ojtter-ihell,  as  she  came  forward  holding  it  before  her  like  a  tray. 
At  fifst  her  ezpreasion  was  one  rather  of  wonder  than  of  pleasure 
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at  this  influx  of  capital,  and  was  certainlj  quite  worth  the  small 
charge  of  one  penny,  at  which  it  wag  purchased. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  eeem  to  know  what  steps  to  take ; 
but,  having  communed  in  her  own  mind,  she  presently  resolved  to 
turn  them  towards  a  neighbouring  apple^toll,  in  the  direction  of 
which  she  went  without  a  single  won!  of  compliment  passing  be- 
tween us.  Now,  the  children  round  the  scraper  were  witnesses 
to  the  transaction.  '  He's  give  her  a  penny,'  one  remarked  to 
another,  with  hopes  miserably  iliaappointed  that  they  might  come 
in  for  a  similar  present 

She  walked  on  to  the  appIe-staU  meanwhile,  holding  her  penny 
behind  her.  And  what  did  the  other  little  ones  dot  They  put 
down  the  puppy  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  droes.  And  one  after 
another  they  followed  the  penny-{Hec«  to  the  apple-stall. 

Sfec 


A  DINNER   IN  THE  CITY. 

I. 

^UT  of  a  mere  love  of  variety  and  contrast,  I 
think  we  cannot  do  better,  after  leaving  the 
wretched  Wbitbstock  among  his  starving 
parithiunera,  thiin  transport  oorselves  to 
,-  the  City,  where  we  ure  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Worahipful  Cotnpauy  of  Bellows- 
Mendeia,  at  their  splendid  Hatl  in 
Marrow-pudding  Lane, 

Next  to  eatJDg  good  dtDQer«,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevolent 
turn  of  mind  must  like,  I  think,  to  read  about  them.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  hod  by  lieart  the  Barmecides  feast  in  the  Arabian 
yi-jku ;  and  the  culinary  pasaages  JD  Scott's  Dovels  (in  which 
works  there  is  a  deal  of  gooil  eating)  always  were  my  favouriies. 
The  Homeric  poems  are  full,  as  everybody  knows,  of  roast  and 
bmled ;  and  every  year  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  10th  of  November,  for  the  taenu  of  tlie  Lord  Mayor's 
(itast,  which  is  sure  to  appear  in  tliose  journals.  Whnt  studeut  of 
bistorr  is  there  who  does  not  remember  the  City  dinner  given  to 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  1814  f  It  is  good  even  now,  and  to  read 
it  uut:ht  to  make  a  man  hungry,  had  he  had  five  meals  that  day. 
In  awoni,  I  had  Iour.  long  yearned  in  my  secret  heart  to  be  present 
at  a  City  fectival.  The  last  year's  papers  bad  a  bill  of  fare  com- 
mencing with  'four  hundred  tureens  of  turtle,  each  containing  Ave 
pints  ; '  anil  concluding  with  the  pineapples  and  ices  of  the  dessert. 
'  Fancy  two  thousand  pints  of  turtle,  my  love,'  I  have  often  said  to 
Mkh.  Spec,  'in  a  vast  silver  tank,  smoking  fragrantly,  with  lovely 
ifreen  islands  of  calijiaab  and  calijiee  floating  about — why,  my 
•Irar,  if  it  had  been  invented  in  the  time  of  ViTtLLiva  he  would 
have  bathed  in  it ! ' 

'  He  wiiulil  have  been  a  nasty  wretch,'  Miut.  Sfrc  said,  who 
liiiitks  that  cold  mutton  is  the  most  wholenonie  food  of  man.  How- 
ever, wbcD  she  heard  what  gnat  comfinnv  was  to  )x>  present  at 
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the  dinner,  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors, 
some  of  the  bench  of  Bishops,  no  doubt  the  Judges,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Nobility,  she  was  pleased  at  the  card  which  was 
sent  to  her  husband,  and  made  a  neat  tie  to  my  white  neckcloth 
before  I  set  off  on  the  festive  journey.  She  warned  me  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  obstinately  refused  to  allow  me  the  Chubb 
door-key. 

The  very  card  of  invitation  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  almost  as  big 
as  a  tea-tray.  It  gives  one  ideas  of  a  vast,  enormous  hospitality. 
Gog  and  Maooo  in  livery  might  leave  it  at  your  door.  If  a  man  is 
to  eat  up  to  that  card.  Heaven  help  us,  I  thought ;  the  Doctor  must 
be  called  in.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Doctor  who  procured  me  the  placard 
of  invitation.  Like  all  medical  men  who  have  published  a  book 
upon  diet,  Pillkington  is  a  great  gourmand,  and  he  made  a 
great  favour  of  procuring  the  ticket  for  me  from  his  brother  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  who  is  a  Citizen  and  a  Bellows-Mender  in  his 
corporate  capacity. 

We  drove  in  Pillkington's  brougham  to  the  place  of  mangez- 
vous,  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  tlie  broad  daylight,  dressed 
out  in  our  white  waistcoats  and  ties ;  making  a  sensation  upon  all 
beholders  by  the  premature  splendour  of  our  appearance.  There  is 
something  grand  in  that  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  who  not  only 
give  you  more  to  eat  than  other  people,  but  who  begin  earlier  than 
anybody  else.  Major  Bangles,  Captain  Canterbury,  and  a  host 
of  the  fashionables  of  my  acquaintance,  were  taking  their  morning's 
ride  in  the  Park  as  we  drove  through.  You  should  have  seen  how 
they  stared  at  us !  It  gave  me  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  remark 
mentally,  *  Look  on,  gents ;  we  too  are  sometimes  invited  to  the 
tables  of  the  great' 

We  fell  in  with  numbers  of  carriages  as  we  were  approaching 
Citywards,  in  which  reclined  gentlemen  with  white  neckcloths — 
grand  equipages  of  foreign  ambassadors,  whose  uniforms,  and  stars, 
and  gold  lace  glistened  within  the  carriages,  while  their  servants 
with  coloured  cockades  looked  splendid  without,  careered  by  the 
Doctor's  brougham-horse,  which  was  a  little  fatigued  with  his  pro- 
fessional journeys  in  the  morning.  General  Sir  Roger  Bluff, 
K.CB.,  and  Colonel  Tucker,  were  stepping  into  a  cab  at  the  United 
Service  Club  as  we  passed  it.  The  veterans  blazed  in  scarlet  and 
gold  lace.  It  seemed  strange  that  men  so  famous,  if  they  did  not 
mount  their  chargers  to  go  to  dinner,  should  ride  in  any  vehicle 
under  a  coach-and-siz ;  and  instead  of  having  a  triumphal  car  to 
conduct  them  to  the  City,  should  go  thither  in  a  rickety  cab,  driven 
by  a  ragged  charioteer  smoking  a  doodheen.  In  Cornhill  we  fell 
into  a  line,  and  formed  a  complete  regiment  of  the  aristocracy. 
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Crowds  were  gathered  round  the  steps  of  the  old  hall  in  Marrow- 
pudding  Lane,  and  welcomed  ub  nobility  and  gentry  as  we  stepped 
out  of  our  equipages  at  the  door.  The  policemen  could  hardly 
restrain  the  ardour  of  these  low  fellows,  and  their  sarcastic  cheers 
were  sometimes  very  unpleasant  There  was  one  rascal  who  made 
an  observation  about  the  size  of  my  white  waistcoat,  for  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  spot ;  but  Pillkinoton 
hurried  me,  as  the  policemen  did  our  little  brougham,  to  give  place 
to  a  prodigious  fine  equipage  which  followed,  with  immense  grey 
horses,  immense  footmen  in  powder,  and  driven  by  a  grave  coachman 
in  an  episcopal  wig. 

A  veteran  officer  in  scarlet,  with  silver  epaulets,  and  a  profuse 
quantity  of  bullion  and  silver  lace,  descended  from  this  carriage 
between  the  two  footmen,  and  nearly  upset  by  his  curling 
sabre,  which  had  twisted  itself  between  his  legs,  which  were 
cased  in  duck  trousers  very  tight,  except  about  the  knees  (where 
they  bagged  quite  freely),  and  with  rich  long  white  straps.  I 
thought  he  must  be  a  great  man  by  the  o<idness  of  his  uniform. 

'  Who  is  the  Qeneral  1 '  says  I,  as  the  old  warrior,  disentangling 
himself  from  his  scimitar,  entered  the  outer  hall.  'Is  it  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea,  or  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak!' 

I  spoke  in  utter  ignorance,  as  it  appeared.  '  That !  Pooh  ! ' 
says  Pillkinoton  ;  *  that  is  Mr.  Champignon,  M.P.,  of  Whitehall 
Gardens  and  Fungus  Abbey,  Citizen  and  Bellows-Mender.  His 
uniform  is  that  of  a  Colonel  of  the  Diddlesex  Militia.'  There  was 
no  end  to  similar  mistakes  on  that  day.  A  venerable  man  with  a 
blue  and  gold  uniform,  and  a  large  crimson  sword-belt  and  brass- 
scabbarded  sabre,  passeil  presently,  whom  I  mistook  for  a  foreign 
ambassador  at  the  least,  whereas  I  found  out  that  he  was  only  a 
Billingsgate  Commissioner ;  and  a  little  fellow  in  a  blue  livery, 
which  fitted  him  so  badly  that  I  thought  he  must  be  one  of  the 
hired  waiters  of  the  Company,  who  bad  been  put  into  a  coat  that 
didn't  belong  to  him,  turned  out  to  be  a  real  right  honourable  gent, 
who  had  been  a  minister  once. 

I  was  conducted  upstairs  by  my  friend  to  the  gorgeous  drawing- 
room,  where  the  company  assembled,  and  where  there  was  a  picture 
of  Geor<;e  IV.  I  cannot  make  out  what  public  companies  can 
want  with  a  picture  of  George  IV.  A  fellow  with  a  gold  chain, 
and  in  a  black  suit,  such  as  the  lamented  Mr.  Cooper  wears  pre- 
paratory to  execution  in  the  last  act  of  George  BamtreH,  bawled 
oat  oor  names  as  we  entered  the  apartment  '  If  my  Euza  could 
bear  that  gentleman,'  thought  I,  '  roaring  out  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
Sric ! "  In  the  presence  of  at  least  two  hundred  Earlis  Prelates, 
JndgeSi  and  distinguished  characters ! '     It  made  little  impression 
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upuD  Hiem,  Lowrrer ;  uid  I  dmik  into  the  embnanre  i^  *  wiadov, 
Kud  TuUitid  tbe  comptnj. 

EvcT7  man  wbo  cuoe  into  the  room  vu,  of  coorae,  abend 
iu  whb  a  roar.  'HU  Escelkncj  tbe  Hinieter  of  ToranBmlvi!' 
tbf  wIkt  fdled ;  toi  tbe  Hinitler  ^^leared,  bowing  aad  in  tigfati. 
'UiL  Houoix*  Tbe  Eight  Hoxuckible  tb>  Eakl  op  BjjtK- 
Avum '.    Hb.  Ssog  !    Ms.  Bblddi^  !    Mk.  Alderiux  Uoodlx  1 

MK.    Jt'MTlCK     BCKKEB  !        LlEDTEKAXT-GcVKKU.     Su    BOGBI 

BLvrr!      Coi/ixel  TeckxbJ      Us.   Tihs:'    with    the    mno 
euiibMis  and  maifc  <f  admiration  for  nt  all,  u  it  were,     ^le 


Warden  of  the  BeUowa-Mendere  came  forward  and  made  a  proiiinra 
of  bowB  to  the  totjoub  diatinguiahed  guests  as  they  arrived.  Hc^ 
tiM,  was  in  a  Court  dreea,  with  a  sword  and  bag.  His  Udy  mnst 
like  M  to  behold  him  turning  out  in  anna  and  ni£9ea,  shaking 
hands  with  Ministers,  and  bowing  over  his  wine-glass  to  their 
Kxcelleiicics  the  Foreign  Ambassadors. 

To  Ik  in  a  room  with  these  great  people  gave  me  a  thousand 
•rnsationB  of  joy.  Once,  I  am  positive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape 
und  Scaling- Wux  Office  looked  at  me,  and  turning  round  to  a  noble 
lord  in  a  rnl  ribbon,  evidently  asked,  '  Who  is  that  1 '  Oh,  Eliza, 
EijZa  !  How  I  wiahed  you  bad  been  there  I — or  if  not  there,  in 
tbe  ladies'  gallery  in  tbe  diniug-hall,  when  the  music  b^an,  and 
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Mb.  Shadrach,  Mk.  Mebhech,  and  little  Jack  Oldboy  (whom  I 
rec<dlect  ID  the  part  of  Count  Aloutviva  any  time  these  forty 
yean)  lang  '  Nod  Dobla,  Domioe.' 

But  I  un  advanciDg  mattere  prematurely.  We  aie  not  in  the 
gnod  dining-hall  as  yet.  The  crowd  grows  thicker  and  thicker, 
■0  that  you  cui't  see  people  bow  as  they  enter  any  more.  The 
usher  in  the  gold  chain  roan  out  name  after  name  :  more  ambos- 
■adora,  more  geoerala,  more  citizens,  capitaliata,  bankers,  among 
them  Mb.  Rowdy,  my  banker,  from  whom  I  shrank  guiltily  from 
private  financial    reasons — and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,    'The 

Rir.HT  HONOUBABLZ  THE  LoBD  MaYOR  1 ' 

That  WHS  a  shock,  such  as  I  felt  on  landing  at  Calais  for  the 
first  time ;  on  first  seeing  an  Eastern  bazaar ;  on  first  catching  a 
sight  of  Mbb.  Spkc  ;  a  new  sensation,  in  a  word.  Till  death,  I 
shall  remeniber  that  surprise.  I  saw  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
first  a  great  sword  borne  up  in  the  air :  then  a  man  in  a  liir  cap 
of  the  shape  of  a  flower-pot;  then  I  heard  the  coice  shouting  the 
aagust  name — the  croird  separated.  A  handsome  man  with  a 
chain  and  gown  stood  before  me.  It  was  he.  He  I  What  do  I 
tayl  It  was  his  Lordship.  I  cared  fur  nothing  till  dinner-time 
after  that  Spec. 


II. 

||HB  glorious  company  of  bonqueteers 
were  now  pretty  well  all  assembled ; 
and  I,  for  my  part,  attracted  by 
an  irresistible  fascination,  pushed 
nearer  and  nearer  my  Lord 
Mayor,  and  surveyed  him,  as 
the  Generals,  Lords,  Ambassadora, 
Judges,  and  other  bigwigs  rallied 
round  him  as  their  centre,  and, 
being  introduced  to  his  Lordship 
and  each  other,  made  themselves 
the  most  solemn  and  graceful  bows ; 
as  if  it  had  been  the  oliject  of  that 
General's  life  to  meet  that  Jitdpc ; 
um)  M  if  that  SecreUry  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing-Wu  Oflice, 
baring  Bcbieved  at  length  a  presentation  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
had  gained  the  end  of  his  existence,  nnd  micht  go  home,  singing 
%  Smme  Pimittit.     Do!i  Oebomxo  ub  Mvlliuan  y  Guayaba, 
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Minister  of  the  Republic  of  TopiDambo  (and  originally  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  Irish  ancestor,  who  hewed  out  with 
his  pickaxe  in  the  Topinambo  mines  the  steps  by  which  his 
family  have  ascended  to  their  present  eminence),  holding  his 
cocked  hat  with  the  yellow  cockade  close  over  his  embroidered 
coat-tails,  conversed  with  Aldermax  Codshrad,  that  celebrated 
statesman,  who  was  also  in  tights,  with  a  sword  and  bag. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  the  splendid  Court  dress  of  our  ariBtocracy, 
I  think  it  is  those  little  bags  which  I  admire  most.  The  dear  crisp 
curly  little  black  darlings  !  They  give  a  gentleman's  back  an  in- 
describable grace  and  air  of  chivalry.  They  are  at  once  manly, 
elegant,  and  useful  (being  made  of  sticking-plaster,  which  can  be 
applied  afterwards  to  heal  many  a  wound  of  domestic  life).  They 
are  something  extra  appended  to  men,  to  enable  them  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  How  vastly  the  idea  of  a  Court  increases 
in  solemnity  and  grandeur  when  you  think  that  a  man  cannot  enter 
it  without  a  tail ! 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  and  pleasingly 
diverted  it  from  all  sensations  of  hunger,  while  many  friends 
around  me  were  pulling  out  their  watches,  looking  towards  the 
great  dining-room  doors,  rattling  at  the  lock  (the  door  gasped  open 
once  or  t>\ice,  and  the  nose  of  a  functionary  on  the  other  side 
peeped  in  among  us  and  entreated  peace),  and  vowing  it  was 
scandalous,  monstrous,  shameful.  If  you  ask  an  assembly  of 
Englishmen  to  a  feast,  and  accident  or  the  cook  delays  it,  they 
show  their  gratitude  in  this  way.  Before  the  supper-rooms  were 
thrown  open  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Perkins's  ball,  I  recollect  Liver- 
sage  at  the  door,  swearing  and  growling  as  if  he  had  met  with  an 
injury.  So  I  thought  the  Bellows- Menders'  guests  seemed  heaving 
into  mutiny,  when  the  great  doors  burst  open  in  a  flood  of  light, 
and  we  rushed,  a  black  streaming  crowd,  into  the  gorgeous  hall 
of  banquet. 

Every  man  sprang  for  his  place  with  breathless  rapidity.  We 
knew  where  those  places  were  beforehand ;  for  a  cunning  map  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  each  of  us  by  an  officer  of  the  Company, 
where  every  plate  of  this  grand  festival  was  numbered,  and  each 
gentleman's  place  was  ticketed  off.  My  wife  keeps  my  card  still  in 
her  album ;  and  my  dear  eldest  boy  (who  has  a  fine  genius  and 
appetite)  will  gaze  on  it  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  whereas  he 
passes  by  the  copies  of  verses  and  the  flower-pieces  with  an  entire 
indifference. 

The  vast  hall  flames  with  gas,  and  is  emblazoned  all  over  with 
the  arms  of  bygone  Bellows-Menders.  August  portraits  decorate 
the  walls.     Tub  Duke  of  Kent  in  scarlet,  with  a  crooked  sabre. 
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stared  me  firmlj'  in  the  face  during  the  whole  entertainment.  The 
DuxK  OF  CuMBEKLAND,  In  a.  huBsor  uniform,  was  at  my  back,  and  I 
knew  was  looking  down  into  my  plate.  The  eyes  of  those  gnunt 
portraits  follow  you  eveiywhere.  The  Prince  Regent  lias  been 
mentioneil  before.  He  has  his  place  of  honour  ocer  the  Great 
Bel  lows- Mender's  chair,  and  surveya  the  high  table,  glittering  with 
plate,  e[>ergt]e8,  canilles,  hock-glaaaes,  moulds  of  blanc- mange  stuck 
liver  with  flower8,golil  statuee  holding  up  basketsof  barley -sugar,  and 
a  Ibuusanil  objects  of  art.     Piles  of  immense  gold  cans  and  salvers 


raw  op  in  bufieta  behind  this  high  table ;  towards  which  pretentlj, 
•ad  in  a  gnuid  procession — the  band  in  the  gallery  oTcrheail  blow- 
ing oat  the  Bellows- Mead  era*  march — a  score  of  City  traileamen  and 
their  famous  guests  walked  solemnly  between  our  rows  of  tables. 

Grace  was  said,  not  by  the  professional  devotees  who  sang 
'  Noa  nobis '  it  the  end  of  the  meal,  but  by  a  chaplain  somewhere 
in  the  room,  and  the  turtle  began.  Armies  of  waitera  came  rushing 
in  with  tureens  of  this  broth  of  the  City. 

There  was  a  gentleman  near  ns — a  very  lean  old  Bellows- 
MeMfer,  indeed,  who  had  three  platefuls.  His  old  hands  trembled, 
aod  hk  plate  quivered  with  exciUment,  aa  he  asked  again  and 
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again.  That  old  man  is  not  destined  to  eat  much  more  of  the 
green  fat  of  this  life.  As  he  took  it,  he  shook  all  over  like  the 
jelly  in  the  dish  opposite  to  him.  He  gasped  out  a  quick  laugh 
once  or  twice  to  his  neighbour,  when  his  two  or  three  old  tusks 
showed,  still  standing  up  in  those  jaws  which  had  swallowed  such 
a  deal  of  calipash.  He  winked  at  the  waiters,  knowing  them  from 
former  banquets. 

This  banquet,  which  I  am  describing  at  Christmas,  took  place 
at  the  end  of  May.  At  that  time  the  vegetables  called  peas  were 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  cost  six-and-twenty  shillings  a  quart 

*  There  are  two  hundred  quarts  of  peas,'  said  the  old  fellow, 
winking  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  laugh  that  was  perfectly 
frightful.  They  were  consumed  with  the  fragrant  ducks  by  those 
who  were  inclined ;  or  with  the  venison,  which  now  came  in. 

That  was  a  great  sight.  On  a  centre  table  in  the  hall,  on 
which  already  stood  a  cold  Baron  of  Beef — a  grotesque  piece  of 
meat — a  dish  as  big  as  a  dish  in  a  pantomime,  with  a  little  Standard 
of  England  stuck  into  the  top  of  it,  as  if  it  was  round  this  we  were 
to  rally — on  this  centre  table  six  men  placed  as  many  huge  dishes 
under  cover ;  and  at  a  given  signal  the  master  cook  and  five  assist- 
ants in  white  caps  and  jackets  marched  rapidly  up  to  the  dish- 
covers,  which  being  withdrawn,  discovered  to  our  sight  six  haunches, 
on  which  the  six  carvers,  taking  out  six  sharp  knives  from  their 
girdles,  began  operating. 

It  was,  I  say,  like  something  out  of  a  Gothic  romance,  or  a 
grotesque  fairy  pantomime.  Feudal  barons  must  have  dined  so 
five  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  those  knives  may  have  been  the 
identical  blade  which  Walworth  plunged  in  Jack  Cade's  ribs, 
and  which  was  afterwards  caught  up  into  the  City  Arms,  where  it 
blazes.  (Not  that  any  man  can  seriously  believe  that  Jack  Cade 
was  hurt  by  the  dig  of  the  jolly  old  Mayor  in  the  red  gown  and 
chain,  any  more  than  that  Pantaloon  is  singed  by  the  great  poker, 
which  is  always  forthcoming  at  the  present  season.)  Here  we 
were  practising  the  noble  custom  of  the  good  old  times,  imitating 
our  glorious  forefathers,  rallying  round  our  old  institutions,  like 
true  Britons.  These  very  flagons  and  platters  were  in  the  room 
before  us,  ten  times  as  big  as  any  we  use  or  want  nowadays.  They 
served  us  a  grace-cup  as  large  as  a  plate-basket,  and  at  the  end 
they  passed  us  a  rosewater  dish,  into  which  Pepys  might  have 
dipped  his  napkin.  Pepys? — what  do  I  say?  Kichard  III., 
Cceur-de-Lion,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Gog  and  Magog.  I  don't 
know  how  antique  the  articles  are. 

Conversation,  rapid  and  befitting  the  place  and  occasion,  went 
on  all  round.     *  Waiter,  whcre's  the  turtle-fins  ? ' — Gobble,  gobble. 
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'  Hice  Punch  or  Uj  <learj,  air  ? '  '  Smelts  or  salmoD,  Jowlsb,  107 
bojl'  'Alwtyt  take  cold  beef  after  turtle.' — Hobble,  gobble. 
'These  year  pew  have  no  taste.'  Hobble,  gobbleobble.  'Jones, 
a  glaas  of  'Ock  with  you  1  Smith,  jine  us  t  Waiter,  three  'Ocka. 
S. !  mind  your  manners.  There's  Mrs.  S.  a-lookiiig  at  you  from 
the  gallery.' — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob-gob-gob,  A  steam  of  meats, 
a  flare  of  candlea,  a  rushing  to  and  fro  of  waitera,  a  ceaaeleaa  clink- 
ing of  glaas  and  steel,  a  dizxy  mist  of  gluttony,  out  of  which  I  see 
my  old  friend  of  the  turtle-soup  making  terrific  play  among  the 
peaa,  his  knife  darting  down  bin  throat. 


It  is  all  over.  We  can  eat  do  more.  We  are  full  of  Bacchus 
and  fat  venison.  We  lay  down  our  weapons  and  rest.  'Why,  Jn 
the  name  of  goodness,'  says  I,  turning  round  to  Pillkinutux,  who 
had  behaved  at  dinner  like  a  doctor ;  *  why 1 ' 

But  a  great  rap,  tap,  tap  proclaimed  grace,  after  which  the  pro- 
frsaional  gentlemen  sang  out,  'Nod  nobis,'  and  then  the  dessert 
and  the  speeches  begnD  ;  aliout  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  third 
course  of  our  entertainment  Spec. 


III. 

S  the  hammer  having  ceased  its  tapping, 
Mk.  Chisel,  the  immortal  toast-maker,  wlio 
presided  over  the  Presidetit,  roared  out  to 
my  three  professional  friends,  '  Non  nobis  ; ' 
and  wliat  is  called  '  the  business  of  the 
evening '  commenced. 

First,  the  Wunkii  of  the  Worshipful 
Society  of  the  Bellows- Members  propused 
'Hkh  Majesty'  in  a  reverential  voice. 
We  all  stood  uji  respectfully.  Chisel  yelling 
out  to  us  to  '  Charge  our  glosses.'  The 
royal  health  having  been  imbibed,  the  jiro- 
r-^onal  gentlemen  ^aculate'l  a  part  of  the  NntioDftl  Anthem ;  and 
t  do  not  mean  any  disrespeet  to  them  personally,  in  mentioning  ttiiU 
this  eminently  religious  hymn  wss  performed  by  Mbwks.  Shaiikach 
an'l  3jn«HECH,  two  well-known  nielodists  of  the  Hebrew  [wnunsion. 
We  clinked  our  glasses  at  (lie  conclusion  of  the  poem,  making 
more  denta  upnn  the  tinie-wora  old  board,  wlien^  many  a  man 
pment  had  clinked  for  Geoeue  111.,  clapped  for  UEuBOif  IV., 
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rapped  for  William  IV.,  and  was  rejoiced  to  bump  the  bottom  of 
bis  glass  as  a  token  of  reverence  for  our  present  Sovereign. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  melophonists,  I  would  in- 
sinuate no  wrong  thought.  Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  have  the  loyal 
emotions  which  exhibit  themselves  by  clapping  glasses  on  the 
tables.  We  do  it  at  home.  I^et  us  make  no  doubt  that  the 
bellows-menders,  tailors,  authors,  public  characters,  judges,  alder- 
men, sheriffs,  and  what  not,  shout  out  a  health  for  the  Sovereign 
every  night  at  their  banquets,  and  that  their  families  fill  round 
and  drink  the  same  toast  from  the  bottles  of  half-guinea  Burgundy. 

*  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  Albert  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  *  followed,  Chisel 
yelling  out  the  august  titles,  and  all  of  us  banging  away  with  our 
glasses,  as  if  we  were  seriously  interested  in  drinking  healths  to  this 
royal  race  :  as  if  drinking  healths  could  do  anybody  any  good ;  as 
if  the  imprecations  of  a  company  of  bellows-menders,  aldermen, 
magistrates,  tailors,  authors,  tradesmen,  ambassadors,  who  did  not 
care  a  twopenny-piece  for  all  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  could 
somehow  aifect  Heaven  kindly  towards  their  Royal  Highnesses  by 
their  tipsy  vows,  under  the  presidence  of  Mr.  Chisel. 

The  Queen  Dowager's  health  was  next  prayed  for  by  us  Bac- 
chanalians, I  need  rot  say  with  what  fervency  and  efScacy.  This 
prayer  was  no  sooner  put  up  by  the  Chairman,  with  Chisel  as  his 
Boanerges  of  a  Clerk,  than  the  elderly  Hebrew  gentlemen  before 
mentioned  began  striking  up  a  wild  patriotic  ditty  about  the  '  Queen 
of  the  Isles,  on  whose  sea-girt  shores  the  bright  sun  smiles,  and 
the  ocean  roars :  whose  cliffs  never  knew,  since  the  bright  sun 
rose,  but  a  people  true,  who  scorned  all  foes.  Oh,  a  people  true, 
who  scorn  all  wiles,  inhabit  you,  bright  Queen  of  the  Isles.  Bright 
Quee — Bright  Quee — ee — ee — ee — ee — en  awf  the  Isles  ! '  or  words 
to  that  effect,  which  Shadrach  took  up  and  warbled  across  his  glass 
to  Meshech,  which  Meshech  trolled  away  to  his  brother  singer, 
until  the  ditty  was  ended,  nobody  understanding  a  word  of  what 
it  meant ;  not  Oldboy — not  the  old  or  young  Israelite  minstrel  his 
companion — not  we,  who  were  clinking  our  glasses — not  Chisel, 
who  was  urging  us  and  the  Chairman  on — not  the  Chairman  and 
the  guests  in  embroidery — not  the  kind,  exalted,  and  amiable  lady 
whose  health  we  were  making  believe  to  drink,  certainly,  and  in 
order  to  render  whose  name  welcome  to  the  Powers  to  whom  we 
recommended  her  safety,  we  offered  up,  through  the  mouths  of  three 
singers,  hired  for  the  purpose,  a  perfectly  insane  and  irrelevant  song. 

*  Why,'  says  I  to  Pillkington,  *  the  Chairman  and  the  grand 
guests  might  just  as  well  get  up  and  dance  round  the  table,  or  cut 
off  Chisel's  head  and  pop  it  into  a  turtle-soup  tureen,  or  go  through 
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any  other  mad  ceremony  as  the  last.  Which  of  us  here  cares  for 
Heb  Majesty  the  Quern  Dowager,  any  more  than  for  a  virtuous 
and  eminent  lady,  whose  goodness  and  private  worth  appear  in  all 
her  acts  t  What  the  deuce  has  that  absurd  song  about  the  Queen 
of  the  Isles  to  do  with  Her  Majesty,  and  how  does  it  set  us  all 
stamping  with  our  glasses  on  the  mahogany  1 '  Chisel  bellowed 
out  another  toast — *  The  Army ; '  and  we  were  silent  in  admiration, 
while  Sir  George  Bluff,  the  greatest  Gkneral  present,  rose  to 
return  thanks. 

Our  end  of  the  table  was  far  removed  from  the  thick  of  the 
affair,  and  we  only  heard,  as  it  were,  the  indistinct  cannonading  of 
the  General,  whose  force  had  just  advanced  into  action.  We  saw 
an  old  gentleman  with  white  whiskers,  and  a  flaring  scarlet  coat 
covered  with  stars  and  gilding,  rise  up  with  a  frightened  and 
desperate  look,  and  declare  that  '  this  was  the  proudest — a-hem — 
moment  of  his — a-hem — unworthy  as  he  was — a-hem — as  a  member 
of  the  British — a-hem — who  had  fought  under  the  illustrious  Dukb 
of — a-hem — his  joy  was  to  come  among  the  Bellows-Menders — 
a-hem — and  inform  the  great  merchants  of  the  greatest  City  of 
the — hum — that  a  British — a-hem — was  always  ready  to  do  his — 
huDL  Napoleon — Salamanca — a-hem — had  witnessed  their — hum, 
haw — and  should  any  other — hum — ho — casion  which  he  deeply 
deprecated — haw — there  were  men  now  around  him — a-haw — who, 
inspired  by  the  Bellows-Menders'  Company  and  the  City  of  London 
— a-hum — would  do  their  duty  as — a-hum — a-haw — a-hah.'  Im- 
mense cheers,  yells,  hurrays,  roars,  glass-smackings,  and  applause 
followed  this  harangue,  at  the  end  of  which  the  three  Israelites, 
encouraged  by  Chisel,  began  a  military  cantata — *0h,  the  sword 
and  shield — On  the  battle-field — Are  the  joys  that  best  we  love, 
boys — Where  the  Grenadiers,  with  their  pikes  and  spears,  through 
the  ranks  of  the  foemen  shove,  boys — Where  the  bold  hurray 
strikes  dread  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  dead  and  dyin' — and  the 
hajmet  clanks  in  the  Frenchmen's  ranks,  as  they  fly  from  the 
British  Lion.'     (I  repeat,  as  before,  that  I  quote  from  memory.) 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing- Wax  Office  rose  to 
return  thanks  for  the  blessings  which  we  begged  upon  the  Ministry. 
He  waa,  he  said,  but  a  humble — the  humblest  member  of  that 
body.  The  suffrages  which  that  body  had  received  from  the  nation 
were  gratifying,  but  the  most  gratifying  testimonial  of  all  was  the 
approval  of  the  Bellows- Menders'  Company.  (Immmse  nppiatuf,) 
Yet,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  mighty  corporations  of  the 
City,  the  most  enlightened  was  the  Bellows-Menders.  Yes,  he 
might  aay,  in  eoDsonance  with  their  motto,  and  in  defiance  of  illiber- 
aiity^  'Afflavet  Veritas  et  dLssifiati  sunt'     {EnamuAu  applause.) 
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Yes,  the  thanks  and  pride  that  were  boiling  with  emotion  in  his 
bosom,  trembled  to  find  utterance  at  his  lip.  Yes,  the  proudest 
moment  of  his  life,  the  crown  of  his  ambition,  the  meed  of  his  early 
hopes  and  struggles  and  aspirations,  was  at  that  moment  won  in 
the  approbation  of  the  Bellows-Menders.  Yes,  his  children  should 
know  that  he  too  had  attended  at  those  great,  those  noble,  those 
joyous,  those  ancient  festivals,  and  that  he  too,  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  from  his  heart  pledged  the  assembled  company  in  a 
bumper — that  he  too  was  a  Bellows-Mender. 

Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Oldboy  at  this  began  singing,  I  don't 
know  for  what  reason,  a  rustic  madrigal,  describing  '  Oh,  the  joys 
of  bonny  May — ^bonny  May — ara-ay,  when  the  birds  sing  on  the 
spray,'  etc.,  which  never,  as  I  could  see,  had  the  least  relation  to 
that  or  any  other  ministry,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  applauded 
by  all  present.  And  then  the  Judges  returned  thanks ;  and  the 
Clergy  returned  thanks ;  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  had  an  innings 
(all  interspersed  by  my  friends'  indefatigable  melodies) ;  and  the 
distinguished  foreigners  present,  especially  Mr.  Washington 
Jackson,  were  greeted,  and  that  distinguished  American  rose 
amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

He  explained  how  Broadway  and  Comhill  were  in  fact  the  same. 
He  showed  how  Washington  was  in  fact  an  Englishman,  and  how 
Frankun  would  never  have  been  an  American  but  for  his  education 
as  a  printer  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  He  declared  that  Milton  was 
his  cousin,  Locke  his  ancestor,  Newton  his  dearest  friend,  Shake- 
speare his  grandfather,  or  more  or  less — he  vowed  that  he  had 
wept  tears  of  briny  anguish  on  the  pedestal  of  Charing  Cross — 
kissed  with  honest  fervour  the  clay  of  Runnymede — that  Ben 
JoNSON  and  Samuel — that  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  Dr.  Watts 
and  Swift  were  the  darlings  of  his  hearth  and  home,  as  of  ours,  and 
in  a  speech  of  about  five-and-thirty  minutes  explained  to  us  a  series 
of  complimentary  sensations  very  hard  to  repeat  or  to  remember. 

But  I  observed  that,  during  his  oration,  the  gentlemen  who 
report  for  the  daily  papers  were  occupied  with  their  wine  instead 
of  their  note-books — that  the  three  singers  of  Israel  yawned,  and 
showed  many  signs  of  disquiet  and  inebriety,  and  that  my  old 
friend,  who  had  swallowed  the  three  plates  of  turtle,  was  sound 
asleep. 

PiLLKiNGTON  and  I  quitted  the  banqueting-hall,  and  went  into 
the  tea-room,  where  gents  were  assembled  still,  drinking  slops  and 
eating  buttered  muffins,  until  the  grease  trickled  down  their  faces. 
Then  I  resumed  the  query  which  I  was  just  about  to  put,  when 
grace  was  called  and  the  last  chapter  ended.  'And,  graciooB 
goodness ! '  I  said,  *  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  a  ceremony  bo 
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costly,  8o  uncomfortable,  bo  savoury,  so  unwholesome  as  thist 
Wlio  is  called  upon  to  pay  two  or  three  guineas  for  my  dinner  now, 
in  this  blessed  year  1847  ?  Who  is  it  that  can  want  muffins  after 
such  a  banquet  ?  Are  there  no  poor  1  Is  there  no  reason  t  Is 
this  monstrous  belly- worship  to  exist  for  ever  ? ' 

'  Spec,'  the  Doctor  said,  '  you  had  best  come  away.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  you  for  one  have  had  too  much.'  And  we  went  to  his 
brougham.  May  nobody  have  such  a  headache  on  this  happy  New 
Year  as  befell  the  present  writer  on  the  morning  after  the  Dinner 
in  the  City !  Spec 


A  NIGHT'S  PLEASURE. 


'A  VING  made  a  •olemn  engage- 
meot  dutiiig  the  lut  Uid- 
aummer  holidajn  with  my 
yomig  friend  Acaosrna 
Jones,  that  we  should  go 
to  a  Chrifltmai  Pantomime 
together,  and  being  accom- 
modated by  the  dbligiog 
proprietors  of  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  with  a  private 
box  for  last  Tuesday,  I 
invited  not  only  him  but 
some  other  young  friends 
to  be  present  at  the  enter- 
tainment The  two  Miss  Twiggs,  tlie  cbarmiag  daughters  of  tba 
Rev.  Ms.  Twigg,  our  neighbour;  Miss  Minny  Twiog,  their 
youngest  sister,  eight  years  of  age ;  and  their  maternal  aunl^  Mxs. 
Captain  Flathi^b,  oa  the  Chaperon  of  the  young  ladies,  were  the 
four  other  partakers  of  this  amusement  with  myself  and  Mb.  Joifm. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  ladies,  wlio  live  io  Montpellier  Square, 
Brompton,  Bhould  take  up  myself  and  Mastek  Augustus  at  the 
Sarcophagus  Club,  which  is  on  the  way  to  the  theatre,  and  where 
vc  two  gentlemen  dined  on  the  day  appointed.  Cox's  moet  roomy 
fly,  the  mouldy  green  one,  in  whicli  be  insists  on  putting  the  roar- 
ing grey  horse,  was  engaged  for  the  happy  evening.  Only  tui 
intoxicated  driver  (as  Cox's  man  always  is)  could  ever,  I  am  sure, 
get  that  animal  into  a  trot.  But  the  utmost  fury  of  the  whip  will 
not  drive  him  into  a  dangerous  pace ;  and  besides,  tlie  ladies  were 
protected  by  Thomas,  Mrs.  Flatbrr'b  page,  a  young  man  with  a 
gold  band  to  bis  hat,  and  a  large  gilt  knob  on  the  top,  who  ensured 
the  safety  of  the  cargo,  and  really  gave  the  vehicle  the  dignity  of 
one's  own  carriage. 
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The  dinner-hour  at  the  Sarcophagus  being  appointed  for  five 
o'clock,  and  a  table  secured  in  the  strangers'  room,  Master  Jones 
was  good  enough  to  arrive  (under  the  guardianship  of  the  ColonePs 
footman)  about  half-an-hour  before  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
inter>*al  was  by  him  partly  passed  iu  conversation,  but  chiefly  in 
looking  at  a  large  silver  watch  which  he  possesses,  and  in  hoping 
that  we  shouldn't  be  late. 

I  made  every  attempt  to  pacify  and  amuse  my  young  guest, 
whose  anxiety  was  not  about  the  dinner  but  about  the  play.  I 
tried  him  with  a  few  questions  about  Greek  and  Mathematics — a 
sort  of  talk,  however,  which  I  was  obliged  speedily  to  abandon,  for 
I  found  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  upon  these  subjects  than  I  did 
— (it  is  disgusting  how  pretematurally  learned  the  boys  of  our  day 
are,  by  the  way).  I  engaged  him  to  relate  anecdotes  about  his 
schoolfellows  and  ushers,  which  he  did,  but  still  in  a  hurried, 
agitated,  nervous  manner — evidently  thinking  about  that  sole 
absorbing  subject,  the  pantomime. 

A  neat  little  dinner,  served  in  Battfol's  best  manner  (our  chef 
at  the  Sarcophagus  knows  when  he  has  to  deal  with  a  con- 
noisseur, and  would  as  soon  serve  me  up  his  own  ears  as  a  rechauffe 
dish),  made  scarcely  any  impression  on  young  Jones.  After  a 
couple  of  spoonfula,  he  pushed  away  the  Palestine  soup,  and  took 
out  his  large  silver  watch — he  applied  two  or  three  times  to  the 
chronometer  during  the  fish  period — and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
him  employed  upon  an  omelette,  full  of  apricot  jam,  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  decently  tranquil. 

With  the  last  mouthful  of  the  omelette  he  began  to  fidget 
again  ;  and  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  six.  Nuts, 
almonds  and  raisins,  figs  (the  almost  never-failing  soother  of  youth), 
I  hoped  might  keep  him  quiet,  and  laid  before  him  all  those 
delicacies.  But  he  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  with  the  nut-crackers, 
had  out  the  watch  time  after  time,  declared  that  it  stopped,  and 
made  such  a  ceaseless  kicking  on  the  legs  of  his  chair,  that  there 
were  moments  when  I  wished  he  was  back  in  the  parlour  of  Mks. 
Jo!f  Bs,  his  mamma. 

I  know  oldsters  who  have  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  boys 
drunk — a  horrid  thought  of  this  kind  may  perhaps  have  crosseil 
my  mind.  '  If  I  could  get  him  to  drink  half-a-<lozen  glasses  of 
that  heavy  Port,  it  might  soothe  him  and  make  him  sleep,'  I  may 
have  thought  But  he  would  only  take  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine. 
He  said  he  didn't  like  more  ;  that  his  father  did  not  wish  him  to 
take  more:  and,  abashed  by  his  frank  and  honest  demeanour,  I  would 
Bol  preaa  him,  of  course,  a  single  moment  further,  and  so  was  forced 
to  tiike  the  bottle  to  myself,  to  soothe  me  instead  uf  my  young  guest 
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He  vas  almost  frantic  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  hj  wbicb  time  the 
ladies  had  agreed  to  call  for  us,  and  for  about  five  minutes  was 
perfectly  dangerous.  '  We  sball  be  late,  I  know  we  ahail ;  I  utd 
we  should  !  I  am  sure  it's  seven,  past,  and  that  the  box  will  be 
taken ! '  and  countless  other  exclamations  of  fear  and  impatience 
passed  throu^  his  mind.  At  length  we  heard  a  carriage  stop, 
and  a  club-servant  entering  and  directing  himself  towards  our 
table.  Young  Jones  did  not  wait  to  hear  him  speak,  but  cried 
out — 'Hooray,  here  they  are!'  flung  his  napkin  over  his  bead. 


dashed  off  his  chair,  sprang  at  his  hat  like  a  kitten  at  a  ball,  and 
bounced  out  of  the  door,  crj-ing  out,  '  Come  along,  Mr,  Spec  ! ' 
whilst  the  individual  addressed  much  more  deliberately  foUowed. 
'  Happy  Augustus  ! '  I  mentally  exclaimed.  '  0  thou  brisk  and 
bounding  votary  of  pleasure !  When  the  virile  toga  has  given 
place  to  tlie  jacket  and  turned-down  collar,  that  Colvmbiae,  who 
will  float  before  you  a  goddess  to-night,  will  only  be  a  third-rate 
dancing  female,  with  routje,  and  large  feet.  You  will  see  the  ropes 
by  which  the  genii  come  down,  and  the  dirty,  crumpled  knees  of 
the  fairies— and  you  won't  be  in  such  a  huiry  to  leave  a  good  bottle 
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of  port,  as  now  at  the  pleasant  age  of  thirteen.' — [By  the  way,  boys 
ire  made  so  abominably  comfortable  and  odiously  happy,  nowadays, 
that  when  I  look  back  to  1802,  and  my  own  youth,  I  get  in  a  rage 
with  the  whole  race  of  boys,  and  feel  inclined  to  flog  them  all 
loand] — Paying  the  bill,  I  say,  and  making  these  leisurely  obser- 
▼ations,  I  passed  under  the  hall  of  the  Sarcophagus,  where 
Thomas,  the  page,  touched  the  gold-knobbed  hat  respectfully  to 
me,  in  a  manner  which  I  think  must  have  rather  surprised  old 
Genkhal  Growler,  who  was  unrolling  himself  of  his  mufletees 
and  wrappers,  and  issued  into  the  street,  where  Cox's  fly  was 
in  waiting :  the  windows  up,  and  whitened  with  a  slight  frost : 
the  silhouettes  of  the  dear  beings  within  dimly  visible  against 
the  chemist's  light  opposite  the  Club ;  and  Master  Augustus 
already  kicking  his  heels  on  the  box,  by  the  side  of  the  inebriated 
driver. 

I  caused  the  youth  to  descend  from  that  perch,  and  the  door 
of  the  fly  being  opened,  thnist  him  in.  Mrs.  Captain  Flather, 
of  course,  occupied  the  place  of  honour, — an  uncommonly  capacious 
woman, — and  one  of  the  young  ladies  made  a  retreat  from  the  front 
Kat,  in  order  to  leave  it  vacant  for  myself;  but  I  insisted  on  not 
incommoding  Mbs.  Captain  F.,  and  that  the  two  darling  children 
fthoold  sit  beside  her,  while  I  occupied  the  place  of  back  Ixxlkin 
between  the  two  Miss  Twicros. 

They  were  attired  in  white,  covereil  up  with  shawls,  with 
bouqaets  in  their  bps,  and  their  hair  dreRsed  evidently  for  the 
occasion  :  Mrs.  Flather  in  her  red  velvet,  of  course,  with  her  large 
gilt  state  turban. 

She  saw  that  we  were  squeezed  on  our  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
made  an  ofler  to  receive  me  on  hers. 

'Squeezed!  I  should  think  we  wrr^.-  but  0  Emily,  O  I>iUiHA, 
fou  mischievous  little  blark-eyed  creatures,  who  would  dislike  lieing 
■qneezeil  by  you  ?  I  wished  it  was  to  York  we  were  goin^r,  and 
not  to  Coven t  Garden.  How  swiftly  the  moments  passefl.  \Vc 
were  at  the  playhouse  in  no  time:  and  Augustus  plunged  instantly 
oat  of  the  fly  over  the  shins  of  everj'body.  Spkc. 
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E  took  poBsesBion  of  the  pri- 
vate box  assigned  to  ns : 
and  Mrs.  Flathbr  seated 
herself  in  the  place  of  honour 
— each  of  the  young  ladies 
taking  it  by  tuma  to  occupy 
the  other  corner,  MiaB 
MtNNY  and  Mastbb  Jones 
occupied  the  middle  places ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to 
watch  the  young  gentleman 
throughout  the  perfonnance 
of  the  comedy  —  during 
which  he  was  never  quiet 
for  two  minutes  —  now 
shifting  his  chair,  now  swinging  to  and  fro  upon  it,  now  digging 
his  elbows  into  the  capacious  sides  of  Mrs.  Captain  Flather,  now 
beating  with  his  boots  against  the  front  of  the  box,  or  trampling 
upon  the  skirts  of  Mrs.  Flathek's  satin  garment 

He  occupied  himself  unceasingly,  too,  in  working  up  and  down 
Mbs.  F.'s  doubled-barrelled  French  opera-glass — not  a  little  to  the 
detriment  of  that  instrument  and  the  wrath  of  the  owner ;  indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  had  not  Mrs.  Flather  reflected  that  Mrs. 
Colonel  Jones  gave  some  of  the  most  elegant  parties  in  London, 
to  which  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  invited,  she  would  have  boxed 
Master  AuausTus's  ears  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  audience  of 
Covent  Qarden. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  was,  of  course  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
back  row  with  Mr.  Spec.  We  could  not  see  much  of  the  play  over 
Mbs.  F.'s  turlian ;  but  I  trust  that  we  were  not  unhappy  in  our 
retired  position.  0  Miss  Emily  !  0  Miss  Locisa  !  there  is  one  who 
would  be  happy  to  sit  for  a  week  close  by  either  of  you,  though  it 
were  on  one  of  those  abominable  little  private-box  chairs.  I  know, 
for  my  part,  that  every  time  the  box-keeperess  popped  in  her  head, 
and  asked  if  we  would  take  any  refreshment,  I  thought  the  inter- 
ruption odious. 

Our  young  ladies,  and  their  stout  chaperon  and  aunt,  bad  come 
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pToviiletl  with  noat  little  bouquets  of  flowers,  in  which  they  evi- 
dently took  a  considerable  pride,  and  which  were  laid,  on  their 
first  entrance,  on  the  ledge  in  front  of  our  box. 

But,  presently,  on  the  opposste  side  of  the  house  Mrs.  Cutbush, 
of  Pocklington  Crardens,  appeared  with  her  daughters,  and  bowed 
in  a  patronising  manner  to  the  ladies  of  our  party,  with  whom  the 
Cutbush  family  has  a  slight  acquaintance. 

Before  ten  minutes,  the  bouquets  of  our  party  were  whisked 
away  from  the  liKige  of  the  box.  Miw.  Flatiier  dropped  hers  to 
the  ground,  where  Master  Jones's  feet  speedily  finish^  it ;  Miss 
Louisa  Twigg  let  hers  fall  into  her  lap,  and  covered  it  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  Uneasy  signals  passed  between  her  and  her 
sister.  I  could  not,  at  first,  understand  what  event  had  occurred  to 
make  these  ladies  so  unhappy. 

At  last  the  secret  came  out.  The  Mia<«KS  Cutbush  had 
bouquets  like  little  haystacks  before  them.  Our  small  nosegays, 
which  had  quite  satisfied  the  girls  until  now,  had  become  odious  in 
their  little  jealous  eyes  ;  and  tiie  Cutbush es  triumphed  over  them. 

I  have  joked  the  ladies  subsequently  on  this  adventure;  but 
not  one  of  them  will  acknowledge  the  charge  against  them.  It 
was  mere  accident  that  made  them  drop  the  flowers — pure  accident. 
Th^y  jealous  uf  the  Cutbushes — not  they,  indeed  !  and,  of  course, 
each  person  on  this  head  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion. 

How  different,  meanwhile,  was  the  behaviour  of  my  young 
friend  Ma.mtkr  Jones,  who  is  not  \\&  yet  sophisticated  by  the  Morld. 
He  not  only  nodded  to  his  father's  servant,  who  had  taken  a  place 
in  the  pit,  and  was  to  escort  his  young  master  home,  but  he  dis- 
eorereil  a  schoolfellow  in  the  pit  likewise.  '  By  Jove,  there's 
Smith  ! '  he  cried  out,  as  if  the  sight  of  Smith  was  the  most 
extraonlinary  event  in  the  world.  He  pointed  out  Smith  to  all  of 
«iA.  fie  never  ceaseil  notlding,  winking,  grinning,  telegraphing, 
antil  he  hail  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  not  only  ojf 
Mahtkr  Smith,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  house  ;  and  when- 
ever an3rthing  in  the  play  struck  him  as  worthy  of  applause,  he 
instantly  made  signals  to  Smith  below,  and  shook  his  fist  at  him, 
as  much  aa  to  say,  '  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  ain't  it  good  1  I  say, 
SMmt,  isn't  it  prime ^  old  boy  1 '  He  actually  made  remarks  on 
his  fingers  to  Master  Smith  during  the  performance. 

I  confess  he  was  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  night's  entertain- 
ment to  m&  How  Jones  and  Smith  will  talk  about  that  play 
when  they  meet  after  holidays !  And  not  only  then  will  they 
mneniber  it,  bat  ail  their  lives  long.  Why  do  you  remember  that 
fJay  yoa  saw  thirty  years  ago,  and  forget  the  one  over  which  you 
yawned  last  weekf    Ah,  my  brave  little  boy,  thought  I,  in  my 
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heart ;  twenty  years  hence  you  will  recollect  this,  and  have  for- 
gotten many  a  better  thing.  You  will  have  been  in  love  twice 
or  thrice  by  that  time,  and  forgotten  it ;  you  will  have  buried 
your  wife  and  forgotten  her ;  you  will  have  had  ever  so  many 
friendships  and  forgotten  them.  You  and  Smith  won't  care  for 
each  other,  very  probably ;  but  you'll  remember  all  the  actors  and 
the  plot  of  this  piece  we  are  seeing. 

I  protest  I  have  forgotten  it  myself  In  our  back  row  we 
could  not  see  or  hear  much  of  the  performance  (and  no  great  loss) 
— fitful  bursts  of  elocution  only  occasionally  reaching  us,  in  which 
we  could  recognise  the  well-known  nasal  twang  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Stupob,  who  performed  the  part  of  the  young  hero ;  or  the 
ringing  laughter  of  Mrs.  Belmore,  who  had  to  giggle  through 
the  whole  piece. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Boyster's  Comedies  of  English  life.  Frank 
NiGHTRAKE  (Stupov)  and  his  friend.  Bob  Fitzoffley,  appeared  in 
the  first  scene,  having  a  conversation  with  that  impossible  Valet  of 
English  Comedy,  whom  any  gentleman  would  turn  out  of  doors 
before  he  could  get  through  half  a  length  of  the  dialogue  assigned. 
I  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  this  act  Bob,  like  a  fashionable  young 
dog  of  the  aristocracy  (the  character  was  played  by  Bulger,  a 
meritorious  man,  but  very  stout,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age), 
was  dressed  in  a  rhubarb-coloured  body-coat  with  brass  buttons,  a 
couple  of  under  waistcoats,  a  blue  satin  stock  with  a  paste  brooch 
in  it,  and  an  eighteen  penny  cane,  which  he  never  let  out  of  his 
hand,  and  with  which  he  poked  fun  at  everybody.  Frank 
NiGHTRAKE,  ou  the  Contrary,  being  at  home,  was  attired  in  a  very 
close-fitting  chintz  dressing-gown,  lined  with  glazed  red  calico,  and 
was  seated  before  a  large  pewter  teapot,  at  breakfast  And,  as 
your  true  English  Comedy  is  the  representation  of  Nature,  I  could 
not  but  think  how  like  these  figures  on  the  stage,  and  the  dial(^e 
which  they  used,  were  to  the  appearance  and  talk  of  English 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day. 

The  dialogue  went  on  somewhat  in  the  following  fashion  : — 
Bob  Fitzoffley  (enters  whistling).  The  top  of  the  morning  to 
thee,  Frank  !  What !  at  breakfast  already  ^  At  chocolate  and 
the  Morning  Posty  like  a  dowager  of  sixty  ^  Slang  !  (he  pokes  the 
servant  loith  his  cane)  What  has  come  to  thy  master,  thou  Prince 
of  Valets  !  thou  pattern  of  Slaveys  !  thou  swiftest  of  Mercuries ! 
Has  the  Honourable  Francis  Nightrake  lost  his  heart,  or  his 
head,  or  his  health  ? 

Frank  (laying  doton  the  paper).  Bob,  Bob,  I  have  lost  all 
three !     I  have  lost  my  health,  Bob,  with  thee  and  thy  like,  over 
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the  Burgundy  at  the  Club  ;  I  have  lost  my  head,  Bob,  with  think- 
ing how  I  shall  pay  my  debts ;  and  I  have  lost  my  heart,  Bob, 
oh,  to  such  a  creature  ! 

Frank,  A  Venus,  of  course. 

Slang,  With  the  presence  of  Juno. 

Rob.  And  the  modesty  of  Mlnerva. 

Frank,  And  the  coldness  of  Diana  ! 

Bob.  Pish !  What  a  sigh  is  that  about  a  woman  !  Thou 
•halt  be  Endymion,  the  nightrake  of  old :  and  conquer  this  shy 
goddess.     Hey,  Slan(}1 

Herewith  Slanc;  takes  the  lead  of  the  conversation,  and  pro- 
pounds a  plot  for  running  away  with  the  heiress ;  and  I  could  not 
help  remarking  how  like  the  comedy  was  to  life — how  the  gentle- 
men always  say  '  thou,'  and  '  pry  thee,'  and  '  go  to,'  and  talk  about 
heathen  goddesses  to  each  other ;  how  their  servants  are  always 
their  jiarticular  intimates ;  how,  when  there  is  serious  love-making 
between  a  gentleman  and  lady,  a  comic  attachment  invariably 
springs  up  between  the  valet  and  waiting-maid  of  each  ;  how  Lady 
Grace  Gadabout,  when  she  calls  upon  Rose  Ringdove  to  pay  a 
morning  visit,  apfiears  in  a  low  satin  dress,  with  jewels  in  her 
hair  ;  how  Saucebox,  her  attendant,  wears  diamond  brooches,  and 
rings  on  all  her  fingers :  while  Mr8.  Tallyho,  on  the  other  hand, 
trmosacts  all  the  business  of  life  in  a  riding-habit,  and  always 
points  her  jokes  by  a  cut  of  the  whip. 

This  playfulness  produced  a  roar  all  over  the  house,  whenever 
it  was  repeated,  and  always  made  our  little  friends  clap  their 
hamis  and  shout  in  chonis. 

Like  that  fxm-nvant  who  envie<l  the  beggars  staring  into  the 
cook-shop  wintlows,  an<l  wished  he  could  be  hungr}%  I  envied  the 
boys,  an<l  wished  I  could  laugh,  very  much.  In  the  last  act,  I 
remember — for  it  is  now  very  nearly  a  week  ago — everybody  took 
refuge  either  in  a  secret  door,  or  behin<l  a  screen  or  curtain,  or 
under  a  table,  or  up  a  chinmey ;  and  the  house  roared  as  each 
f^rion  came  out  from  his  place  of  concealment.  And  the  old 
fellow  in  top-boots,  joining?  the  hands  of  the  young  couple 
<Frrz<»prLEY,  of  course,  pairing  off  with  the  widow),  gave  them  his 
blewiini^,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

And  ah,  ye  gods !  if  I  wished  before  that  Comedies  were  like 
life,  how  I  wishe^l  that  life  was  like  Comedies !  Whereon,  the 
drop  fell :  and  Augustus,  clapping  to  the  0|K>ra-gIa8s,  jumped  up, 
crying — *  Hurray  !  now  for  the  Pantomime  ! '  Spec. 
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III. 

The  composer  of  the  Overture  of  the  New  Grand  Comic  Christmas 
Pantomime,  Harlequin  and  the  Fairy  of  the  Spangled  Pocket- 
handkerchiefs  or  the  Prince  of  the  Enchanted  Nose^  arrayed  in  a 
brand-new  Christmas  suit,  with  his  wristbands  and  collar  turned 
elegantly  over  his  cuffs  and  embroidered  satin  tie,  takes  a  place  at 
his  desk,  waves  his  stick,  and  away  the  Pantomime  Overture 
begins. 

I  pity  a  man  who  can't  appreciate  a  Pantomime  Overture. 
Children  do  not  like  it :  they  say, '  Hang  it,  I  wish  the  Pantomime 
would  begin  : '  but  for  us  it  is  always  a  pleasant  moment  of  reflec- 
tion and  eqjoyment.  It  is  not  difficult  music  to  understand,  like 
that  of  your  Mendelssohns  and  Beetuovens,  whose  symphonies 
and  sonatas  Mrs.  Spec  states  must  be  heard  a  score  of  times  before 
you  can  comprehend  them.  But  of  the  proper  Pantommie-music  I 
am  a  delighted  connoisseur.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  meet  so 
many  old  friends  in  these  compositions  consorting  together  in  the 
queerest  manner,  and  occasioning  numberless  pleasant  surprises. 
Hark  !  there  goes  *  Old  Dan  Tucker '  wandering  into  the  *  Groves 
of  Blarney;'  our  friends  the  *  Scots  wha.hae  wi'  Wallace  bled' 
march  rapidly  down  *  Wapping  Old  Stairs,*  from  which  the  *  Figlia 
del  Reggimento'  comes  bounding  briskly,  when  she  is  met,  em- 
braced, and  carried  off  by  *  Billy  Taylor,'  that  brisk  young  fellow. 

*  All  this  while  you  are  thinking  with  a  faint,  sickly  kind  of 
hope,  that  perhaps  the  Pantomime  may  be  a  good  one ;  something 
like  Harlequin  and  the  Golden  Orange  Tree,  which  you  recollect 
in  your  youth ;  something  like  Fortunio,  that  marvellous  and 
delightful  piece  of  buffoonery,  which  realised  the  most  gorgeous 
visions  of  the  absurd.  You  may  be  happy,  perchance  :  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  days  may  come  back  to  you.  Lives  there  the  man  with 
soul  so  dead,  the  being  ever  so  blase  and  travel- worn,  who  does  not 
feel  some  shock  and  thrill  still  1  Just  at  that  moment  when  the  bell 
(the  dear  and  familiar  bell  of  your  youth)  begins  to  tinkle,  and  the 
curtain  to  rise,  and  you  see  the  large  shoes  and  ankles,  the  flesh- 
coloured  leggings,  the  crumpled  knees,  the  gorgeous  robes  and  masks 
finally,  of  the  actors  ranged  on  the  stage  to  shout  the  opening 
chorus. 

All  round  the  house  you  hear  a  great  gasping  a-ha-a  from  a 
thousand  children's  throats.     Enjoyment  is  going  to  give  place 
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to  Hope.  Desire  is  about  to  be  realised.  0  you  blind  little 
brats !  Clap  your  hands,  aiul  cram  over  the  boxes,  and  open  your 
eyes  with  happy  wonder  !  Clap  your  hands  now.  In  three  weeks 
more,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Swishtail  expects  the  return  of  his 
young  friends  to  Sugarcaine  House. 

•  ••••• 

King  Bral%  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  havin<(  invited  all  the 
neighbouring  Princes,  Fairies,  and  Enchanters  to  the  feast  at  which 
he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  only  son,  Prince  Aquiline^  un- 
luckily gave  the  liver-wing  of  the  fowl  which  he  was  carving  to 
the  Prinoe'i  godmother,  the  Fairy  Jiftndanna,  while  he  put  the 
gizaird-pinioD  on  the  plate  of  the  Enchanter  Gorgihus^  King  of  the 
^laraschinc)  Mountains,  and  father  of  the  Princess  Rosolia^  to  whom 
the  Prince  was  affianced.         * 

The  outraged  G  or  gibus  rose  from  toble  in  a  fury,  smashed 
his  plate  of  chicken  over  the  head  of  King  Beak's  Chamberlain,  and 
wished  that  Prince  Aquiline^ s  nose  nii^ht  grow  on  the  instant  as 
long  as  the  sausage  before  him. 

It  did  80 ;  the  screaming  Princess  rushed  away  from  her  bride- 
groom, and  her  father,  breaking  off  the  match  with  the  House  of 
Htak^  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  carrie4l  in  his  sedan  by  the  two 
giAut-porters  Gor  and  GcHjntay^  to  his  castle  in  the  Juni|>er  Forest, 
by  the  side  of  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Al)»in thine  I^ake,  whither, 
after  upietting  the  marriage-tables,  and  flooring  King  Beak  in  a 
UDglc  combat,  he  himself  repaired. 

The  latter  monarch  could  not  bear  to  see  or  even  to  hear  his 
dinfifnmd  son. 

When  the  Prince  Aquiline  blew  his  im fortunate  and  monstrous 
none,  the  windows  of  his  father's  palace  broke ;  the  locks  of  the 
doore  starteil ;  the  dishes  and  glasses  of  the  King's  banquet  jingled 
and  ftmiuibed  as  they  do  on  boanl  a  steamboat  in  a  Ktorm  ;  the 
litiuor  turned  sour ;  the  Chancellor's  wig  started  off  his  head,  and 
the  IVinces  royal  father,  disguste<l  with  his  8on's  apiiearance, 
drove  him  forth  from  his  pidace,  and  lmiiishe<l  him  the  kingdom. 

Life  was  a  burthen  to  him  on  account  of  that  nose.  He  fled 
fn»m  a  world  in  which  he  was  ashame<l  to  shuw  it,  and  would  have 
preferre«i  %  perfect  solitude,  but  that  ho  was  obliged  to  engage  one 
faithful  attentlant  to  give  him  muff  (his  only  consolation)  and  to 
keep  his  odious  no6e  in  onler. 

But  as  he  was  wandering  in  a  lonely  forcnt,  entangling  his 
miserable  tnink  in  the  thickets,  ami  causing  the  birds  to  fly  scared 
from  the  branches,  and  the  lions,  stags,  and  foxes  to  sneak  away  in 
terror  as  they  heard  the  tremendous  booming  which  issued  from  the 
fited  Prince  whenever  he  ha^l  occasion  to  u^o  his  |NK'ket-handker- 
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chief,  the  Foirj  of  the  Bandanna  Islands  took  pit;  on  him,  and, 
descending  in  her  car  drawn  bj  doves,  gave  him  a  'kerchief  which 


rendered  him  invisible  wbenever  he  placed  it  over  his  monetrouB 
proboscis. 


Having  occasion   to  blow  his  nose  (which  he  was  obliged  to 
do  pretty  frequently,  for  he  had  taken  cold  while  lying  out  among 
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the  rocks  and  luorasse*  in  the  rainy  miserable  niglits,  w>  thnt  the 
peuants,  when  they  beanl  him  snoring  fitfully,  thought  that  storms 
TCre  sbrosJ)  at  the  gates  of  a  nastle  by  whicli  he  was  pasaing,  the 
door  burst  open,  and  the  Irish  Giant  (afterwards  Clown,  indeed) 
eune  out,  and  wondering  looked  about,  furious  to  see  no  one. 


The  Prinre  enteml  into  tlic  rtistle,  and  whom  b)iuu1<1  he  find 
tbtre  but  the  PrtnrfM  Rutulia,  still  |ilu)if;e<I  in  dcMjialr.  Ilrr  lather 
nnfabed  ber  perpetually.  '  I  wish  he  would  snub  nte  ! '  exclaimeil 
the  Prinre,  pointtDg  to  his  own  nionutrous  defonnity.  In  s[nte  of 
kia  Busfortune,  she  still  remembered  her  Prince.     '  Kveu  with  his 
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nose/  the  faithful  Princess  cried,  '  I  love  him  more  than  all  the 
world  beside !  * 

At  this  declaration  of  unalterable  fidelity,  the  Prince  flung  away 
his  handkerchief^  and  knelt  in  rapture  at  the  Princess's  feet.  She 
was  a  little  scared  at  first  by  the  hideousness  of  the  distorted  being 
before  her — but  what  will  not  woman's  faith  overcome  1  Hiding 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  (and  so  losing  sight  of  his  misfortune), 
she  vowed  to  love  him  still  (in  those  broken  verses  which  only 
Princesses  in  Pantomimes  deliver). 

At  this  instant  King  Gorgifms,  the  Giants,  the  King's  House- 
hold, with  clubs  and  battleaxes,  rushed  in.  Drawing  his  immense 
scimitar,  and  seizing  the  Prince  by  his  too  prominent  feature,  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  him,  when — when,  I  need  not 
say,  the  Fairy  Bandanna  (Miss  Bendigo),  in  her  amaranthine  car 
drawn  by  Paphian  doves,  appeared  and  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre. 
King  Gorgihus  became  Pantaloon,  the  two  Giants  first  and  second 
Clowns,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  (who  had  been,  all  the  time 
of  the  Fairy's  speech,  and  actually  while  under  their  father's  scimitar, 
unhooking  their  dresses)  became  the  most  elegant  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  that  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  The  nose  flew 
up  to  the  ceiling,  the  music  began  a  jig,  and  the  two  Clowns,  after 
saying  ^  How  are  you  ? '  went  and  knocked  down  Pantaloon. 

Spec 
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N  the  conclusion  of  the  Panto- 
'^,  miiiie,  the  present  niemo- 
\V  rialist  hail  tlie  honour  to 
'  conduct  tlie  ladies  under 
his  cliurge  to  the  portico 
of  the  theatre,  where  the 
green  fly  was  in  \raiting  to 
receive  them.  The  driver 
was  not  more  inebriated 
than  usual ;  tlie  young  page 
n-ith  the  golil-knobbed  hat 
Wiifl  there  to  protect  his 
inistreBses;  and  though  tlic 
chaperon  of  tlie  party  cer- 
tainly invited  me  to  return 
witli  them  to  Bromptoa 
and  theredrink  tea,  the  pro- 
pnnal  wan  made  in  terms  so 

faint,  and  the  refreshment 

otfcred  was  so  moderate, 
that  I  declined  to  joumc?  six  railea  on  a  cold  night  in  order  to 
pKTtake  of  such  n  meal.  The  waterman  of  tlie  coach-stand,  who 
bail  maile  himself  conspicuous  by  bawling  out  for  Mrh.  Flathkr's 
earriai;c,  was  importunate  with  luc  to  give  liim  sixpence  for 
(rtiabiDK  the  ludieii  into  the  vehicle.  But  it  was  my  opinion  that 
Mu.  Flather  ought  to  settle  that  demand;  and  as,  while  the 
frllow  was  undng  >^  she  only  pulled  up  the  glass,  bidding  Cox's 
man  to  ilrive  on,  I  of  coune  dill  not  interfere.  In  vulgar  and 
immoral  language  he  indicated,  ns  usual,  his  discontent.  I  treated 
the  fellow  with  playful,  and,  I  hope,  ^[entlemaniike  satire. 

Ma>tkr  Jukrm,  who  would  not  leave  the  box  in  the  theatre  until 
the  pMiple  came  to  shroud  it  with  brown- ltd  lands  (by  the  way,  to 
>w  the  Inst  person  in  a  theatre — to  put  out  the  last  light— and  thou 
In  fiad  one's  way  out  of  the  Tost,  black,  lonely  place,  must  re<iuire  a 
feijconngeoos  heart) — Mabthk  Jonen,  I  say.  hiul  previously  taken 
le»Te  of  US,  letting  his  arm  under  that  of  his  fnther's  footmnn,  who 
Ittd  httn  in  the  [ut,  and  who  conducted  him  to  Kussell  Siiuare.  I 
hcanl  AuciTinDs  proposing  to  have  oytiters  as  they  went  home, 
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though  he  had  twice  in  the  course  of  the  performance  made  excur- 
sions to  the  cake-room  of  the  theatre,  where  he  had  partaken  of 
oranges,  macaroons,  apples,  and  ginger-beer. 

As  the  altercation  between  myself  and  the  linkman  was  going 
on,  young  Grioo  (brother  of  Grigg  of  the  Life-Guards,  himself  read- 
ing for  the  Bar)  came  up,  and  hooking  his  arm  into  mine,  desired 
the  man  to  leave  oflf '  chaffing '  me ;  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
a  bill  at  three  months  for  the  money ;  told  him  if  he  would  call  at 
the  Horns  Tavern,  Kenuington,  next  Tuesday  week,  he  would 
find  sixpence  there,  done  up  for  him  in  a  brown  paper  parcel ;  and 
quite  routed  my  opponent.     '  I  know  you,  Mr.  Grigo,'  said  he  ; 

*  you're  a  gentleman,  you  are  : '  and  so  retired,  leaving  the  victory 
with  me. 

Young  Mr.  Grigo  is  one  of  those  young  bucks  about  town,  who 
goes  every  night  of  his  life  to  two  theatres,  to  the  Casino,  to 
Weippert's  balls,  to  the  Cafi^  de  THaymarket,  to  Bob  Slogoer's, 
the  boxing-house,  to  the  Harmonic  Meetings  at  the  Kidney  Cellars, 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort  He  knows  everybody  at 
these  haunts  of  pleasure ;  takes  boxes  for  the  actors'  benefits ;  has 
the  word  from  headquarters  about  the  venue  of  the  fight  between 
Putney  Sambo  and  the  Tutbury  Pet ;  gets  up  little  dinners  at  their 
public-houses ;  shoots  pigeons,  fights  cocks,  plays  fives,  has  a  boat 
on  the  river,  and  a  room  at  Rummer's  in  Conduit  Street,  besides 
his  chambers  at  the  Temple,  where  his  parents,  Sir  John  and  Ladt 
Grigg,  of  Portman  Square,  and  Grigsby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  believe 
that  he  is  assiduously  occupied  in  studying  the  Law.  '  Tom  applies 
too  much,'  her  ladyship  says.  '  His  father  was  obliged  to  remove 
him  from  Cambridge  on  account  of  a  brain  fever  brought  on  by 
hard  reading,  and  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
collegians;  otherwise,  I  am  told,  he  must  have  been  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  seated  first  of  the  TriiK>d.' 

^  I'm  going  to  begin  the  evening,'  said  this  ingenuous  young 
fellow ;  *  I've  only  been  at  the  Lowther  Arcade,  Weippert's  hop^ 
and  the  billiard-rooms.  I  just  toddled  in  for  half  an  hour  to  see 
Brooke  in  Othello,  and  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  AdelphL  What  shall  be  the  next  resort  of  pleasure, 
Spec,  my  elderly  juvenile  1  Shall  it  be  the  Sherry-Cobbler-Stall, 
or  the  Cave  of  Harmony?  There's  some  prime  glee -singing 
there.' 

*  What !  is  the  old  Cave  of  Harmony  still  extant  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  have  not  been  there  these  twenty  years.'  And  memory  carried 
me  back  to  the  days  when  Lightsides,  of  Corpus,  myself,  and  little 
Oaks,  the  Johnian,  came  up  to  town  in  a  chaise-and-four,  at  the  long 
vacation  at  the  end  of  our  freshman's  year,  ordered  turtle  and 
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Teniaon  for  dinner  at  the  Bedford,  blubbered  over  'Black -eyed 
Suaan '  at  the  play,  and  then  finished  the  evening  at  that  very 
Harmonic  Cave,  where  the  famous  English  Improvisatore  sang  with 
anch  prodigious  talent  that  we  asked  him  down  to  stay  with  us  in 
the  country.  Spubgix,  and  Hawker,  the  fellow-commoner  of  our 
College,  I  remember  me,  were  at  the  Cave  too,  and  Bardolph,  of 
Brmzenose.  Lord,  lord,  what  a  battle  and  struggle  and  wear  and 
tear  of  life  there  has  been  since  then  !  Hawker  levanted,  and 
Spuroin  is  dead  these  ten  yeans ;  little  Oakh  is  a  whiskered  Captain 
of  Heavy  Dragoons,  who  cut  down  no  end  of  Sikhs  at  Sobraon ; 
LiOHTRiDBS  a  Tractarian  parson,  who  turns  his  head  and  looks 
another  way  when  we  meet ;  and  your  humble  servant — well,  never 
mind.  But  in  my  spirit  I  saw  them — all  those  blooming  and 
jovial  young  boys — and  Liohtbides,  with  a  cigar  in  his  face,  and  a 
bang-up  white  coat,  covered  with  mother-of-pearl  cheese -plates, 
bellowing  out  for  *  First  and  Second  Turn-out,'  as  our  yellow  post- 
chaise  came  rattling  up  to  the  Inn  door  at  AVare. 

'And  so  the  Cave  of  Harmony  is  open,'  I  said,  looking  at 
little  Grigo  with  a  sad  and  tender  interest,  and  feeling  that  I  was 
about  a  hundred  years  old. 

'/  Mieve  you  my  bauhaw-oy!^  said  he,  adopting  the  tone  of 
an  exceedingly  refined  and  popular  actor,  whose  choral  and  comic 
powers  render  him  a  general  favourite. 

'  Does  BiviNB  keep  it  T '  I  asked,  in  a  voice  of  profound  melan- 
choly. 

'  Hoh  !  What  a  flat  you  are  !  You  might  as  well  ask  if  Mrs. 
SiDiMiNA  acte<l  Lady  Macbfth  to-night,  and  if  Queen  Anne's  dead 
or  not.  I  t<*ll  you  what,  Spec,  my  boy — you're  getting  a  regular 
old  flat — fogy,  sir,  a  positive  old  fogy.  How  the  deuce  ilo  you 
f»retend  to  be  a  man  about  town,  and  not  know  that  Bivins  has 
left  the  Cavern  ?  Law  bless  you  !  Come  in  and  see  :  I  know  the 
LuMllord — I'll  introduce  you  to  him.' 

This  was  an  offer  which  no  man  could  rcHist ;  and  so  Grigo  and 
I  went  through  the  Piazza,  and  down  the  steps  of  that  well- 
remembered  place  of  conviviality.  GRir»<;  knew  every bo<ly;  wagged 
his  head  in  at  the  bar,  and  called  for  two  ghisses  of  his  |iarticular 
mixture ;  nodded  to  the  singen* ;  winked  at  on<>  friend — put  his 
little  stick  against  his  nose  as  a  token  of  recognition  to  another ; 
and  calling  the  waiter  by  his  Christian  name,  {xtked  him  playfully 
with  the  end  of  his  cane,  and  o^kcd  him  whether  he,  Grigc;,  should 
have  a  lobster  kidney,  or  a  mashetl  oyster  and  scolloi>i*<l  'taters,  (»r 
a  poached  rabbit,  for  supper  7 

The  room  was  full  of  young  rakish-hxtking  ladH,  with  a  dubious 
sprinkling  uf  oa  middle-aged  youth,  and  stalwart  red-faced  fellows 
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from  the  country,  with  whiskj-  no^ins  before  them,  and  bent  upon 
BeeiDg  life.  A  grand  piaoo  had  been  introduced  into  the  apart- 
inent,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  daja  :  othervise,  all  was  as  of 
yore — Bmoke  riBing  from  scores  of  human  cbimnej^  wiuters  bustling 
about  with  cigars  and  liquors  in  the  interrals  of  the  melody — and 
the  President  of  the  meeting  (Bivins  no  more)  encouraging  geots 
to  give  their  orders. 

Just  as  the  music  was  about  to  begiu,  I  looked  opposite  me, 
and  there,  b;  Heavens  !  sat  Bardolph,  of  Braxenose,  only  a  little 
more  purple,  and  a  few  shades  more  ding;  than  he  used  to  look 
twenty  ycare  aga  Spec. 


OOK  at  that  old  Oreek  in  the 
cloak  and  fur  collar  opposite,' 
said  my  friend  Mb.  Grigg. 
'  That  chap  is  here  eveiy  night. 
They  coll  him  Lord  Faristosf. 
He  has  five  glasses  of  whisky- 
and  ■  water  every  night  — 
seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  goes  of  alcohol  io 
a  year ;  we  totted  it  up  one 
night  at  the  bar.  Jambs 
the  waiter  is  now  taking 
number  three  to  him.  He 
don't  count  the  wine  he  has 
had  at  dinner,'  Indeed, 
James  the  waiter,  knowing 
the  gentleman's  peculiarities, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Bar- 
dolfh's  glass  nearly  empty, 
brought  him  another  noggin  and  a  jug  ''f  boiling  water  without  a 
word. 

Memory  carrie<l  uie  instantaneonsly  back  to  the  days  of  my 
youth.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  at  school  with  Bardolph  before 
he  went  to  Brazenose  ;  the  under  boys  used  to  look  up  at  him  from 
afar  (^,  as  at  a  godlike  being.  He  was  one  of  the  head  boys  of 
the  school ;  a  prodigious  dandy  in  pigeon-hole  trousers,  ornamented 
with  what  they  called  'tucks'  in  front.  He  wore  a  ring,  leaving 
the  little  finger,  on  which  he  wore  the  jewel,  out  of  bis  pocket,  in 
which  be  carried  the  rest  of  his  hand.     He  had  whiskers  ereu 
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then  ;  and  to  this  day  I  caiiiiot  understand  vfhy  he  is  not  seven 
feet  high.  When  he  shouted  out  '  Under  boy ! '  we  small  ones 
trembled  and  came  to  him.  I  recollect  he  called  me  once  from  a 
hundred  yards  off,  and  I  came  up  in  a  tremor.  He  pointed  to  the 
ground. 

*  Pick  up  my  hockey-stick/  he  said,  pointing  towards  it  with 
the  hand  with  the  ring  on.  He  had  dropped  the  stick.  He  was 
too  great,  wise,  and  good,  to  stoop  to  pick  it  up  himself. 

He  got  the  silver  modal  for  Latin  Sapphics,  in  the  year  Pogbam 
waa  gold  medallist  When  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  the  Head-Master, 
the  Rev.  J.  Flibber,  complimented  him  in  a  valedictory  speech, 
made  him  a  present  of  books,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  do 
great  things  at  the  University.  He  had  got  a  scholarship,  and  won 
a  price-poem,  which  the  Doctor  read  out  to  the  sixth  form  with 
great  emotion.  It  was  on  '  The  Recollections  of  Childhood,'  and 
the  last  lines  were — 

Qafilia  prospiciens  catulus  ferit  sethera  risu, 
I|i!uupie  traiiH  lunie  comua  vacca  snlit. 

I  thought  of  these  things  rapidly,  gazing  on  the  individual  before 
me.  The  brilliant  young  fellow  of  1815  (by  the  bye  it  was  the 
Waterloo  year,  by  which  some  people  may  remember  it  better; 
but  at  school  we  spoke  of  years  as  *Po<;raii*8  year,'  *Tokely's 
year,'  etc.) — there,  I  say,  sat  before  me  the  dashing  young  buck 
of  1815,  a  fat,  muzzy,  red-faced  old  man,  in  a  battered  hat,  absorb- 
ing whisky-and-water,  and  half  listening  to  the  singing. 

A  wild,  long-haired  professional  gentleman  with  a  fluty  voice, 
and  with  his  shirt-collar  turned  down,  began  to  sing  as  follows  : — 

WHEN  THE  GLOOM   IS  ON  THE  GLEN. 

MHion  the  moonlight'n  on  the  mountain 

And  the  gloom  is  on  the  glen, 
At  the  croM  beside  the  fountain 

Tlif  re  is  one  will  meet  thee  then. 
At  the  cross  beside  tlie  fountain  ; 

Yes,  the  cross  Itesidv  tlie  fountain, 
There  is  one  will  meet  thee  then  ! 

[Doten  goen  half  of  Mil  Barwiph's  Xo,  3  WhUky  durin'j  thU 
Tffrain.^ 

I  hare  brariH].  since  first  we  met,  lore, 

Many  a  danger  in  my  course  ; 
Bat  I  ne rer  can  forget,  love, 
That  dear  fountain ,  that  old  cross. 
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'Whrre,  her  mintlr  ahrooded  o'er  hai 
For  the  windi  were  chilly  then — 

Fint  I  met  my  Leosoka, 
U'beii  the  gloom  «u  on  the  glen. 
Yes  I  met  mj,  etc 


il  almoat  total  ditapptaranee  of  Whi»kg-go, 


Uunj  a  clime  I've  raiig«]  since  then,  lore 

Jlaoy  &  land  I've  vaudered  o'er  ; 
But  a  ralley  like  that  glen,  love, 

HalfBO  dear  I  never  sor! 
Xe'er  saw  maiilen  fairer,  coyer, 

Than  wert  tliou,  my  troe  love,  when 
111  the  gloamiti}!  first  I  saw  yer, 

In  the  gloaming  of  tlie  glen  ', 

BAJtDoLPH,  who  hnd  not  ehown  the  least  eymptoms  of  emotion 
u  the  gentleman  with  the  fluty  voice  performed  this  delectable 
compoeitioD,  began  to  whack,  whack,  whack  on  the  mahogany  with 
hia  pewter  measure  at  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  wiahing,  perhaps, 
to  show  that  the  noggin  was  empty  ;  in  which  manner  James,  the 
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waiter,  interpreted  the  signal,  for  he  brought  Mb.  Bardolph  another 
supply  of  liquor. 

The  song,  words,  and  music,  composed  and  dedicated  to  Charles 
BiviNS,  Esquire,  by  Frederic  Snape,  and  ornamented  with  a 
picture  of  a  young  lady,  with  large  eyes  and  short  petticoats, 
leaning  at  a  stone  cross  by  a  fountain,  was  now  handed  about  the 
room  by  a  waiter,  and  any  gentleman  was  at  liberty  to  purchase  it 
for  half-a-crown.  The  man  did  not  ofifer  the  song  to  Bardolph  ; 
he  was  too  old  a  hand. 

After  a  pause,  the  president  of  the  musical  gent«  cried  out  for 
silence  again,  and  then  stated  to  the  company  that  Mr.  Hoff  would 
sing  '  The  Red  Flag,'  which  announcement  was  received  by  the 
Society  with  immense  applause,  and  Mr.  Hoff,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen  exceedingly  unwell  on  board  a  Gravesend 
steamer,  began  the  following  terrific  ballad  : — 


THE  RED  FLAG. 

Where  the  quivering  lightning  flings 

His  arrows  from  out  the  clouds, 
And  the  howling  tempest  sings, 

And  whistles  among  tlio  shrouds, 
Tis  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 

Along  the  foaming  brine — 
Wilt  be  the  Rover's  bride  ? 

Wilt  follow  him,  lady  mine  ? 

Hurrah  ! 

For  the  bonny,  bonny  brine. 

Amidst  the  storm  and  rack, 

You  shall  see  our  galley  pass, 
As  a  serpent,  lithe  and  black. 

Glides  through  the  waving  grass  ; 
As  the  vulture,  swift  and  dark, 

Down  on  the  ring-dove  fliep, 
You  shall  see  the  Rover's  bark 

Swoop  clown  upon  his  prize. 

Hurrah  ! 

For  the  bonny,  bonny  prize. 

Over  her  sides  we  dash. 

We  gallop  across  her  deck — 
Ha  !  there's  a  ghastly  gash 

On  the  merchant-captain's  neck  ! 

£ 
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Well  shot,  well  shot,  old  Nei>  ! 

Well  stmck,  well  struck,  black  James  ! 
Our  arms  are  red,  and  our  foes  are  dead, 

Aud  we  leave  a  ship  iu  flames  ! 

Hurrah  I 

For  the  bonny,  bonny  flames  ! 

Frantic  shouts  of  applause  and  encore  hailed  the  atrocious  senti- 
ments conveyed  by  Mr.  Hoff  in  this  ballad,  from  everybody  except 
Babdolph,  who  sat  muzzy  and  unmoved,  and  only  winked  to  the 
waiter  to  bring  him  some  more  whisky.  Spec. 


VI. 

When  the  piratical  ballad  of  Mr.  Hoff  was  concluded,  a  simple 
and  quietrlooking  young  gentleman  performed  a  comic  song,  in  a 
way  which,  I  must  confess,  inspired  me  with  the  utmost  melancholy. 
Seated  at  the  table  along  with  the  other  professional  gents,  this 
young  fellow  was  in  no  wise  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
young  man  of  fashion  :  he  has  a  thin,  handsome,  and  rather  sad 
countenance ;  and  appears  to  be  a  {)erfectly  sober  and  meritorious 
young  man.  But  suddenly  (and  I  daresay  every  night  of  his  life) 
he  pulls  a  little  flexible,  grey  countryman's  hat  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  the  moment  he  has  put  it  on,  his  face  assumes  an  expression  of 
unutterable  vacuity  and  folly,  his  eyes  goggle  round  savage,  and 
his  mouth  stretches  almost  to  his  ears,  and  he  begins  to  sing  a 
rustic  song. 

The  battle-song  and  the  sentimental  ballad  already  published 
are,  I  trust,  suflSciently  foolish,  and  fair  s])ecimens  of  the  class  of 
poetry  to  which  they  belong ;  but  the  folly  of  the  comic  country 
song  was  so  great  and  matchless,  that  I  am  not  going  to  compete 
for  a  moment  with  the  author,  or  to  venture  to  attempt  anything 
like  his  style  of  composition.  It  was  something  about  a  man  going 
a-coorting  Molly,  and  *  feayther,'  and  *  kyows,'  and  *  peegs,'  and 
other  rustic  produce.  The  idiotic  verse  was  interspersed  with  spoken 
passages,  of  corresponding  imbecility.  For  the  time  during  which 
Mr.  Grixsby  performed  this  piece,  he  consented  to  abn^ate 
altogether  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  being ;  utterly 
to  debase  himself,  in  order  to  make  the  company  laugh ;  and  to 
forget  the  rank,  dignity,  and  privileges  of  a  nian. 

His  song  made  me  so  profoundly  wretched  that  little  Grigo, 
remarking  my  depression,  declared  I   was  as  slow  as  a  Parliar 
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mental^-  traiu.  I  was  glad  tlit-y  didn't  have  the  Bong  over  again. 
When  it  was  done,  Mb.  Grinsbv  put  his  little  grey  hat  in  hia 
pocket,  tlie  maDiacal  (nin  subsided  from  his  features,  aod  lie  sat  down 
with  his  naturaily  sjid  anil  rather  handsome  young  countenance. 

11  OitiNXBY,  tliinks  I,  what  a  number  of  people  and  things  in 
this  world  do  you  represent !  Though  wc  weary  listening  to  you, 
we  may  moRilise  over  you  ;  though  you  sing  a  fooliah,  witless  song, 
you  poor,  young,  inelnneholy  jester,  there  is  some  good  in  it  that 
may  be  had  for  the  seeking.     Perhaps  that  lad  has  a  family  at 


httiat  deiiendent  nn  his  grinning  :  I  may  entertain  a  rrnt^nahle  hope 
ttMt  he  has  despair  in  his  heart ;  a  complete  Dution  of  the  foily  of 
the  bosiitMS  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  a  rontempt  fur  the  fools 
Uii|tfaiii;f  anil  guffawing  round  about  at  hiit  niii^rahlc  jokes ;  and  a 
perilrct  wrarinesH  uf  mind  at  their  original  dulnew  and  continued 
rrpetiti<in.  What  a  sinking  uf  fjAnt  must  come  ov<t  that  young 
Dan,  '(uiet  in  hii  chainlicr  or  family,  orderly  nnd  sensihlc  like  other 
■Mrtala,  when  the  thought  of  tum-fuol  hour  eomc-s  aenisa  him,  and 
thai  at  a  certain  tiuie  that  night,  vhatever  may  he  his  health,  or 
!,  or  nwod  of  mind  or  body,  there  he  must  bo,  at  a  table  at 
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the  Cave  of  Harmonj,  uttering  insane  ballads,  with  an  idiotic 
grin  on  his  face,  and  hat  on  his  head. 

To  suppose  that  Grixsbt  has  any  personal  pleasure  in  that  song 
would  be  to  hare  too  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature :  to  imagine 
that  the  applauses  of  the  multitude  of  the  frequenten  of  the  Gaye 
tickled  his  vanity,  or  are  bestowed  upon  him  deservedly — ^woold  be, 
I  say,  to  think  too  hardly  of  him.  Look  at  him.  He  sits  there 
quite  a  quiet,  orderly  young  fellow.  Mark  with  what  an  abstracted, 
sad  air  he  joins  in  the  chorus  of  Ms.  Snapb's  second  song,  *  The 
Minaret's  bells  o'er  the  Bosphorus  toll/  and  having  aj^ilauded  his 
comrade  at  the  end  of  the  song  (as  I  have  remarked  these  poor 
gentlemen  always  do),  moodily  resumes  the  stump  of  his  cigar. 

'  I  wonder,  my  dear  Grigo,  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  City 
who  foUow  a  similar  profession  to  Grinsbt's  ?  What  a  number  of 
poor  rogues,  wits  in  their  circle,  or  bilious,  or  in  debt,  or  henpecked, 
or  otherwise  miserable  in  their  private  circumstances,  come 
grinning  out  to  dinner  of  a  night,  and  lau^  and  crack,  and  let 
off  their  good  stories  like  yonder  professional  funny  fellow.  Why 
I  once  went  into  the  room  of  that  famous  dinner-party 
conversationalist  and  wit,  Horseley  Colulrd  ;  and  whilst  he  was 
in  his  dressing-room  arranging  his  wig,  just  looked  over  the  books  on 
the  table  before  his  sofa.  There  were  Burton's  Anatomy  for  the 
quotations,  three  of  which  he  let  off  that  very  night ;  Spkkcb's 
Literary  Anecdotes^  of  which  he  fortuitously  introduced  a  couple  in 
the  course  of  the  evening ;  Baker's  Chronide ;  the  last  new  Novel, 
and  a  book  of  Metaphysics,  every  one  of  which  I  heard  him  quote 
besides  four  stories  out  of  his  commonplace  book,  at  which  I  took 
a  peep  under  the  pillow.  He  was  like  Grinsby.'  Who  isn't  like 
Grinsby  in  life  1  thought  I  to  myself,  examining  that  young 
fellow. 

*  When  Bawler  goes  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  a 
meeting  with  his  creditors,  and,  having  been  a  bankrupt  a  month 
before,  becomes  a  patriot  all  of  a  sudden,  and  pours  you  out  an 
intensely  interesting  speech  upon  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Window 
Tax,  he  is  no  better  than  that  poor  gin-and-water  practitioner 
yonder,  and  performs  in  his  Cave,  as  Grtnsby  in  hia  under  the 
Piazza. 

*  When  Serjeant  Bluebag  fires  into  a  witness,  or  performs  a 
jocular  or  a  pathetic  speech  to  a  jury,  in  what  is  he  better  than 
Grinsby,  except  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of  gain  goes? — than  poor 
Grinsby  rapping  at  the  table  and  cutting  professional  jokes,  at 
half-a-pint-of-whisky  fee  ? 

*  When  Tightrope,  the  celebrated  literary  genius,  sits  down  to 
write  and  laugh — with  the  children  very  likely  ill  at  home — ^?rith 
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a  strong  peraoDal  desire  to  write  a  tragedy  or  a  sermoD,  with  his 
wife  scolding  him,  his  head  racking  with  pain,  his  mother-in-law 
making  a  noise  at  his  ear  and  telling  him  that  he  is  a  heartless 
and  abandoned  ruffian,  his  tailor  in  the  passage,  vowing  that  he 
will  not  quit  that  place  until  his  little  bill  is  settled — when,  I 
■ay,  TiOHTBoPE  writes  off,  imder  the  most  miserable  private  circum- 
stances, a  brilliant  funny  article,  in  how  much  is  he  morally 
BOperior  to  my  friend  Grissby  1  When  Lord  Colchicum  stands 
bowing  and  smiling  before  his  sovereign,  with  gout  in  his  toes 
and  grief  in  his  heart ;  when  parsons  in  the  pulpit — when  editors 
at  their  desks — forget  their  natural  griefs,  pleasures,  opinions,  to 
go  through  the  business  of  life,  the  masquerade  of  existence,  in 
what  are  they  better  than  Grinsby  yonder,  who  has  similarly  to 
perform  his  buffooning  1 ' 

As  I  was  continuing  in  this  moral  and  interrogatory  mood — no 
doubt  boring  poor  little  Grigg,  who  came  to  the  Cave  for  pleasure, 
and  not  for  philosophical  discourse — Mr.  Bardolph  opposite  caught 
a  light  of  the  present  writer  through  the  fumes  of  the  cigars,  and 
cune  across  to  our  table,  holding  his  fourth  glass  of  toddy  in  his 
band.  He  held  out  the  other  to  me :  it  was  hot,  and  gouty,  and 
not  particularly  clean* 

*Deace<l  queer  place  this,  hoyi'  said  he,  pretending  to  survey 
it  with  the  air  of  a  stranger.  *  I  come  here  every  now  and  then, 
00  my  way  home  to  Lincoln's  Inn — from — from  parties  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  It  is  frequented  by  a  parcel  of  queer 
people — low  shop-bo^-s  and  attorneys'  clerks;  but  hang  it,  sir, 
thej  know  a  gentleman  when  they  see  one,  and  not  one  of  those 
fellowB  would  dare  to  speak  to  me — no,  not  one  of  'em,  by  Jove — 
if  I  didn't  address  him  first,  by  Jove !  I  don't  suppose  there's 
a  man  in  this  room  could  construe  a  page  in  the  commonest  Greek 
book.  Spec.  You  heard  that  <Ionkey  singing  about  **  Leonora r  " 
and  "before  her"1  How  Flibber  would  have  given  it  to  us  for 
mch  rhjrmes,  hey  T  A  parcel  of  ignoramuses !  but  hang  it,  sir, 
they  do  know  a  gentleman  ! '  And  here  he  winked  at  me  with  a 
TiiKMM  bloodshot  eye,  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  he  was  infinitely 
superior  to  every  person  in  the  room. 

Now  this  Bardolph,  having  had  the  ilMiirk  to  get  a  fellowship, 
and  soLseqiiently  a  small  private  fortune,  has  done  nothing  since 
tbe  year  1820  but  get  drunk  and  read  Greek.  He  despises  every 
who  does  not  know  that  language  (so  that  you  and  I,  my 
sir,  oome  in  for  a  fair  share  of  his  contempt).  He  can  still 
pot  a  slang  song  into  Greek  lambirn,  or  turn  a  police  report  into 
the  language  of  Tacitus  or  Heroix>tu8  ;  but  it  is  <Iifiicult  to  say 
what  aeeomplishment  beyond  this  the  boozy  old  mortal  |>od0e«tfca. 
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He  spends  nearly  a  third  part  of  his  life  and  income  at  bis  dinner, 
or  on  his  whisky  at  a  tavern ;  more  than  another  third  portion  is 
spent  iu  bed.  It  is  past  noon  before  he  gets  up  to  breakfast,  and 
to  spell  over  The  Times,  which  business  of  the  day  being  completed, 
it  is  time  for  him  to  dress  and  take  his  walk  to  the  Club  to  dinner. 
He  scorns  a  man  who  puts  his  h's  in  the  wrong  place,  and  spits  ai 
a  human  being  who  has  not  had  a  University  education.  And  yet 
I  am  sure  that  bustling  waiter  pushing  about  with  a  bumper  of 
cigars ;  that  tallow-faced  young  comic  singer  ;  yonder  harmless 
and  happy  Snobs,  eigoying  the  conviviality  of  the  evening  (and  all 
the  songs  are  quite  modest  now,  not  like  the  ribald  old  ditties 
which  they  used  to  sing  in  former  days), — are  more  useful,  more 
honourable,  and  more  worthy  men  than  that  whiskyfied  old  scholar 
who  looks  down  upon  them  and  their  like. 

He  said  he  would  have  a  sixth  glass  if  we  would  stop :  but  we 
didn't ;  and  he  took  his  sixth  glass  without  us.  My  melancholy 
young  friend  had  begun  another  comic  song,  and  I  could  bear  it 
no  more.  The  market  carts  were  rattling  into  Govent  Garden ; 
and  the  illuminated  clock  marked  all  sorts  of  small  hours  as  we 
concluded  this  night's  pleasure.  Spec. 


A  CLUB  IS  AN  UPROAR 

,HE  uppenrance  of  a  London 
Club  at  a  time  of  great  ex- 
citement is  well  wortliy  tlie 
remnrk  of  a  traveller  in  tliia 
fit}'.  The  Megatlieriuui  has 
been  in  a  niunstroiis  state  of 
frenzy  during  the  past  daya. 
What  i)  (lueer  book  it  would 
be  whii^h  sliould  chronicle  all 
the  atories  wliicli  have  been 
told,  or  all  the  opinions  which 
have  Ijecn  uttered  there. 

Ah  a  Revolution  brings 
out  into  light  of  day,  and  into 
the  streets  of  the  convulsed 
capital,  Kwarnis  of  {>eople  who 
are  iiivisilile  but  in  such  times 
of  a^tstinn,  and  retreat  into  their  obscurity  as  soon  as  the  earth- 
quake is  over,  so  you  niuy  remark  in  Clubs,  that  the  stirring  of 
any  great  news  brings  forth  the  most  wonilerftil  and  hitherto 
ttnheanl-of  members,  of  whose  faces  not  the  fiahitvet,  not  even 
the  hall-porters,  have  any  knowledge.  The  excitement  over,  they 
vanish,  and  are  seen  no  more  until  the  next  turmoil  i~j11b  tliem 
forth. 

Durin;  the  past  week  our  belnved  Megatherium  has  been  as 
crowded  as  they  say  Heb  Majkatv'h  Pahice  of  Piinlico  at  present 
M,  where  distrnwed  foreigners,  fujptivea,  and  other  Cosrucs  are 
rtnwded  two  or  three  in  a  room  :  and  where  it  h:is  been  reported 
daring  tlir  whole  of  tlie  past  week  that  LoL'is  PiiiLirrK  himself, 
iu  disguise,  was  quartered  in  the  famous  j^nlen  pavilion,  and 
plateaofilitiner  sent  out  to  him  from  llRRMAjmr^'s  tnble.  I  had 
the  story  from  BowyeB  of  the  Megatherium,  wlio  h:id  seen  and 
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recognised  the  ex-king  as  he  was  looking  into  the  palace  garden 
from  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  opposite.  We  have  had  other 
wonderful  stories  too,  whereof  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  say  a 
word  or  two. 

The  Club,  in  fact,  has  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  uproar,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  coffee-room  habitues,  of  the  quiet  libraiy  arm-chair 
occupiers,  and  of  the  newspaper-room  students,  who  could  not  get 
their  accustomed  broad-sheets.  Old  Doctor  Pokey  (who  is  in  the 
habit  of  secreting  newspapers  about  his  person,  and  going  off  to 
peruse  them  in  recondite  comers  of  the  building)  has  been  wander- 
ing about,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  seize  hold  of  a  few.  They  say 
that  a  Morning  Chronicle  was  actually  pulled  from  under  his  arm 
during  the  last  week's  excitement.  The  rush  for  second  editions 
and  evening  papers  is  terrific  Members  pounce  on  the  news-boys 
and  rob  them.     Decorum  is  overcome. 

All  the  decencies  of  society  are  forgotten  during  this  excitement. 
Men  speak  to  each  other  without  being  introduced.  I  saw  a  man 
in  ill-made  trousers  and  with  strong  red  whiskers  and  a  strong 
nortliern  accent,  go  up  to  Colonel  the  Honourable  Otto  Dillwater 
of  the  Guards,  and  make  some  dreadful  remark  about  Louis  Feeup, 
which  caused  the  Colonel  to  turn  ])ale  with  anger.  I  saw  a  Bishop, 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  General  de  Boots,  listening  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  eagerness  to  little  Bob  Noddy,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  brought  some  news  from  the  City,  where  they  say 
he  is  a  clerk  in  a  Fire  Office. 

I  saw  all  sorts  of  portents  and  wonders.  On  the  great  Saturday 
night  (the  26th  ult)  when  the  news  was  rifest,  and  messenger 
after  messenger  came  rushing  in  with  wild  rumours,  men  were  seen 
up  at  midnight  who  were  always  known  to  go  to  bed  at  ten.  A 
man  dined  in  the  Club  who  is  married,  and  who  has  never  been 
allowed  to  eat  there  for  eighteen  years.  On  Sunday,  old  Mr. 
PuoH  himself,  who  moved  that  the  house  should  be  shut,  no  papers 
taken  in,  and  the  waiters  marched  to  church  under  the  inspection  of 
.the  steward,  actually  came  down  and  was  seen  reading  The  Observer, 
so  eager  was  the  curiosity  which  the  great  events  excited. 

In  the  smoking-room  of  the  establishment,  where  you  ordinarily 
meet  a  very  small  and  silent  party,  there  was  hardly  any  seeing  for 
the  smoke,  any  sitting  for  the  crowd,  or  any  hearing  in  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  bawling  and  disputing.  The  men  uttered  the 
most  furious  contradictory  statements  there.  Young  Biffin  was 
praying  that  the  rascally  mob  might  be  cut  down  to  a  man ;  while 
Gullet  was  bellowing  out  that  the  safety  of  France  required  the 
re-establishment  of  the  guillotine,  and  that  four  heads  must  be  had, 
or  that  the  Revolution  was  not  complete. 
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In  the  card-room,  on  the  great  night  in  question,  there  was  only 
one  whiflt- table,  and  at  that  even  they  were  obliged  to  have  a 
dummy.  Captain  Trumpinoton  could  not  be  brought  to  play  that 
night ;  and  Pamm  himself  trumped  his  partner's  lead,  and  the  best 
heart;  such  was  the  agitation  which  the  great  European  events 
excited*  \Mien  Dicky  Cuff  came  in,  from  His  Excellency 
Lord  Pilqrimstone's  evening  party,  a  rush  was  made  upon 
him  for  news,  as  if  he  had  come  from  battle.  Even  the  waiters 
a{^)eared  to  be  interested,  and  seemed  to  try  to  overhear  the 
conversation. 

Every  man  had  his  story,  and  his  private  information;  and 
several  of  these  tales  I  took  down. 

*  Saturday f  Jive  o^clock, — Jawkins  has  just  come  from  the  City. 
The  French  Rothschild  has  arrived.  He  escaped  in  a  water- 
butt  as  far  as  Amiens,  whence  he  went  on  in  a  coffin.  A  fourgon 
containing  two  hundred  and  twenty -two  thousand  two  hundred 
■overeign^  and  nine-and-fourpencc  in  silver,  was  upset  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Denis.  The  coin  was  picked  up,  and  the  whole  sum,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourpenny  piece,  was  paid  over  to  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

'  Some  say  it  was  a  quarter-franc  It  was  found  sticking,  after- 
wards, to  the  tabot  of  an  Auvcrgnat,  and  brought  in  safety  to  the 
Provisional  Government. 

'  Blankley  comes  in.  He  made  his  fortune  last  year  by  the 
railroads,  has  realised,  and  is  in  a  frantic  state  of  terror.  **  The 
nijvcreants ! "  he  says.  '*  The  whole  population  is  in  arms.  They 
are  pouring  down  to  the  English  coast ;  the  satu-culottfs  will  be 
upon  us  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  have  them  u]K)n — upon  my  estate 
in  Sussex,  by  Jove !  Cobden  was  in  a  league  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  when  he  said  there  would  be  no  war — laying 
a  trap  to  lull  us  into  security,  and  so  give  free  ingress  to  the  in- 
fernal revolutionary  villains.  There  are  not  a  thousand  men  in  the 
country  to  resist  them,  and  we  shall  all  be  but<*here<l  before  a  week 
is  out — butchered,  and  our  property  confisratc<].  Cobden  ought  to 
be  impeached  and  hanged.  Lord  John  Ruhsell  ought  to  be  im- 
pearhe<i  and  liangeil.  Hopes  Guizot  will  be  guillotined  for  not 
liaving  used  cannon,  and  slaughtered  the  ruffians  before  the  Revolu- 
tion came  to  a  head."  y^.B. — Blankley  was  a  Liberal  l)eforc 
be  made  bis  money,  and  had  a  picture  of  Tom  Paine  in  his 
•tnily. 

*  Towzbr  arrives.  A  messenger  has  just  come  to  the  Foreign 
Office  wounded  in  three  places,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  fishwoman. 
Paris  is  in  flames  in  twenty-four  quarters — the  mob  and  pikemen 
laging  through  it    Lamartine  has  been  beheaded.    The  forts  have 
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declared  for  the  King  and  are  bombarding  the  town.     All  the 
English  have  been  massacred. 

*  Captain  Shindy  says,  "Nonsense!  no  such  thing."  A 
messenger  has  come  to  the  French  Embassy.  The  King  and  family 
are  at  Versailles.  The  two  Chambers  have  followed  them  thither, 
and  Marshal  Bugeaud  has  rallied  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoosand 
men.  The  Parisians  have  three  days'  warning :  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  do  not  yield,  seven  himdred  guns  will  open  on  the 
dogs,  and  the  whole  canailU  will  be  hurled  to  perdition. 

*  PiPKiNSON  arrives.  The  English  in  Paris  are  congregated  in 
the  Protestant  churches ;  a  guard  is  placed  over  them.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  rabble  are  prevented  from  massacring 
them.  Lady  Lunchington  only  escaped  by  writing  "Veuve 
d'  O'Connell '  on  her  door.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  GuizoT  is 
killed.  Lamartine  and  the  rest  of  the  Provisional  Government 
have  but  a  few  days  to  live :  the  Communists  will  destroy  them 
infallibly;  and  universal  bl(X)d,  terror,  and  anarchy  will  prevail 
over  France,  over  Europe,  over  the  world. 

*  Bouncer — on  the  best  authority.  Tiiirty  thousand  French 
entered  Brussels  under  LAMORiciiiRE.  No  harm  has  been  done  to 
Leopold.  The  united  French  and  Belgian  army  march  on  the 
Rhine  on  Monday.  Rhenish  Prussia  is  declared  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Republic.  A  division  under  General  Bedeau  will  enter  Savoy, 
and  penetrate  into  Lombardy.  The  Pope  abdicates  his  temporal 
authority.  The  Russians  will  cross  the  Prussian  frontier  with  four 
hundred  thousand  men. 

*  BowYER  has  just  come  from  Mrv art's,  and  says  that  rooms  are 
taken  there  for  the  Pope,  who  has  fled  from  his  dominions,  for  the 
Countess  of  Landsfeld,  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  is  sure 
to  follow  immediately,  and  for  all  the  French  Princes,  and  their  suite 
and  families.' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Rumour  was  chattering  last  week,  while 
the  great  events  were  pending.  But  oh,  my  friends !  wild  and 
strange  as  these  stories  were,  were  they  so  wonderful  as  the  truth  ? 
— as  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  subdued  by  a  rising  of 
bare-handed  mechanics;  as  a  great  monarch,  a  minister  notorious 
for  wisdom,  and  a  great  monarchy  blown  into  annihilation  by  a 
blast  of  national  breath  ;  as  a  magnificent  dynasty  slinking  out  of 
existence  in  a  cab ;  as  a  gallant  prince,  with  an  army  at  his  back, 
never  so  much  as  drawing  a  sword,  but  at  a  summons  from  a  citizen 
of  the  National  Guard,  turning  tail  and  sneaking  away ;  as  a  poet 
braving  the  pikes  which  had  scared  away  a  family  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  standing  forward,  wise,  brave,  sensible  and  merciful^ 
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uniiismayed  on  the  tottering  pinaocle  of  popular  power  t  ^yu 
there  ever  a  day  since  the  begianing  of  history,  where  Bmall  men 
were  BO  great,  and  great  ones  io  little  t  What  Batirist  rould  ever 
have  tloreil  to  invent  eil'-h  a  story  as  that  of  the  brave  and  famous 
race  of  Orleans  flying,  with  tmboily  at  their  IkicIu  ;  of  wives  and 
hiisbands  se{>ani(tng,  and  tlic  deuce  take  the  hindmost :  of  Ulysses 
shaving  his  whiaketB  off,  and  flinging  away  even  his  wig  ?  It  is 
the  shnniefullest  chapter  in  history — a  consummation  too  base  for 

One  ran't  Inugh  at  anything  so  miserably  mean.  All  the  Courts 
in  Europe  on^ht  to  go  into  mourning,  or  wear  sackcloth.  The 
citastmphc  is  too  degrading.  It  sullies  the  cause  of  all  kings,  as 
the  mi«eniiduct  ofa  regiment  does  an  army.  It  timishes  all  crowns. 
An<l  if  it  points  no  other  moral,  and  indicates  no  fiiture  conse- 
quences, why,  Prot;reHS  is  a  mere  humbug:  Railroads  lead  to 
nothing,  and  Signs  point  nowhere ;  and  there  is  no  To-morrow  for 
the  world.  Spec. 


A  ROUNDABOUT  RIDE. 


ayoi 


;OLNG  HESoiBThftTiiig kindly 
offered  to  lend  me  a  pony, 
I  vent  out  for  a  ride  with 
bira  thismorning;  &nd being 
now  mercifully  restored  to 
my  arm-cbiur  at  home,  I 
write  down,  witb  a  rapid 
Slid  futbful  pen,  the  events 
of  the  day. 

Hengist    lives    in    the 
Tyburn  district,  that  great 
rival,  and  sometime,  as  'twas 
thought,  conqueror  of  Bel- 
gravia,  where  squares,  cathe- 
drals, terraces,  spring  up  in 
a  niglit,  as  it  were :  where, 
ilered  yesterday,  you  saw  a  green  atrip  of  meadow,  with 
cottage  and  a  tea-gnnlen  ;  and  to-day  you  look 
see  a  portly  row  of  whity-brown  bow-windowed 
panes  of  which 


a  washei 
up,  and  lo 

houses,  with  plate-gloss  windows,  through  the  c!< 
you  may  see  bald-headeil,  comfortable  old  fc^es  reading  The 
Mothi'hij  Herahl.  Butlers  loll  at  tbe  doors — (by  the  way,  the 
Tyburuinu  footmen  are  by  no  means  so  larjre  or  bo  powdery  as  the 
Mayfair  and  Belgrarian  gcutrr) — the  road  is  always  freshly  laid 
down  with  sharp  large  tliut^tones.  Missis's  neat  Uttle  brougham 
with  two  bay  horses,  and  the  page  by  the  coachman's  side,  is 
creaking  over  the  flints.  Tlie  apothecar>'  is  driving  here  and  there 
in  a  gig ;  the  broad  flagstones  are  dotted  about  with  ft  good 
number  of  tartan  Jackets  and  hnis,  enclosing  wholesome-looking 
little  ehildrrn.  A  braud-new  fishmonger's  ^liop  is  Just  open,  with 
great  large  wliite-bellie<l  turbots,  looking  very  cool  and  helpless  on 
the  marbla  slabs.  A  genteel  stucro-foced  public-honse  is  run  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  gnioms,  and  the  domestics,  and  the 
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ho4lmcn  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  great  bar  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  beyond  which  is  a  chaos  of  bricks,  wheelbarrows, 
mounds  of  chalk,  with  milky -looking  pools  beside  them,  scaffoldings 
and  brown  skeletons  of  houses,  through  which  the  daylight  shines, 
and  you  can  see  ])atohes  of  green  land  beyond,  w^hich  are  to  be 
swallowed  up  presently  by  the  great  devouring  City. 

This  qimrter,  my  dear  friends,  is  what  Baker  Street  was  in 
the  days  of  our  youth.  I  make  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  best 
and  stupidest  dinners  in  London  are  given  hereabouts  ;  dinners 
where  you  meet  a  Baronet,  a  Knight,  and  a  snuffy  little  old 
General ;  and  where  the  miister  of  the  house,  the  big  bald  man, 
leads  Lady  Barbara  Macraw  downstairs,  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
bun*  ;o*s  daughter,  and  godmother  to  his  seventh  child.  A  little 
more  furniture  would  make  the  rooms  look  more  comfortable ;  but 
they  are  very  handsome  as  it  is.  The  silver  dish-covers  are  splen- 
daceous.  I  wixh  the  butler  would  put  a  little  more  wine  into  the 
gloKses,  and  come  round  rather  oftener.  You  are  the  only  poor 
man  in  the  room.  Those  awful  grave  fellows  give  each  other 
«linners  roun<l.  Their  daughters  come  solemnly  in  the  evening. 
The  youn^  fellow  of  the  house  has  been  at  Oxford,  and  smokes 
ci;rtUrH,  but  not  in  the  house,  aiul  dines  a  good  deal  out  at  his 
Club. 

I  don*t  wtiuder :  I  once  dined  with  young  Hengikt  at  his 
father's,  Majok-Okneral  Sir  Hkrculks  Henoist,  K.C.B.,  and 

of  all  the But  hospitality  forbids  me  to  reveal  the  secrets 

of  the  maho^c^ny. 

Having  partaken  there  of  a  slight  refreshment  of  a  sponge-cake 
from  a  former  dessert  (and  a  more  pretentious,  i>tuck-up,  tasteless, 
seedy  cake  than  a  siM)nge-cake  I  don't  know),  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  nnle  out  on  a  great  exploring  journey. 
We  had  heanl  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields  ;  w^e  wished  to 
w-e  those  regions  ;  and  we  rode  forth  then  like  two  cavaliers  out  of 
Mr.  James's  novels — the  one  was  young,  with  curly  chestnut  ring- 
leti«,  and  a  blonde  moustache  just  sha<ling  his  upper  \\\\  etc. — We 
tkm\o.  forth  out  of  Tybuniia  and  down  the  long  n)W  of  terraces  to 
which  two  Universititfs  have  given  their  names. 

At  the  en«i  of  Oxford  Terrace,  the  Fklgware  Road  cuts  nipidly 
in,  and  the  genteel  district  i^  over.  It  expires  at  that  bsirrier  of 
two|)euny  omnibuses :  we  are  nearly  cut  in  two  by  one  of  those 
disputing  vehicles,  as  W(>  pass  rapidly  through  the  odious  cordon. 

We  now  behold  a  dn-ary  <listri(*t  of  mud,  and  houses  on  either 
side,  that  have  a  decayed  and  slatternly  hxik,  as  if  they  had  Weome 
insolvent,  and  subsefpiently  taken  to  drinking  and  «>vil  courses  in 
their  old  age.     There  is  a  corner  house  not  very  far  from    the 
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commencement  of  the  New  Road,  which  is  such  a  picture  of  broken- 
windowed  bankruptcy  as  is  only  to  be  seen  when  a  bouse  is  in 
Chancery  or  in  Ireland.  I  think  the  very  ghosts  must  be 
mildewed  that  haunt  that  most  desolate  spot. 

As  they  rode  on,  the  two  cavaliers  peeped  over  the  board  of 
the  tea-garden  at  the  Yorkshire  Jingo.  The  pillars  of  the  damp 
arbours  and  the  legs  of  the  tables  were  reflected  in  the  mud. 

In  sooth  'tis  a  dismal  quarter.  What  are  those  whity-brown 
small  houses  with  black  gardens  fronting,  and  cards  of  lodgings 
wafered  into  the  rickety  bow- windows  1  Would  not  the  very  idea 
that  you  have  to  pass  over  that  damp  and  reeking  strip  of  ground 
prevent  any  man  from  taking  those  hopeless  apartments  ?  Look 
at  the  shabby  children  paddling  through  the  slush ;  and  lo  !  the 
red-haired  maid-of-all-work,  coming  out  with  yesterday's  paper  and 
her  mistress's  beer-jug  in  her  hand,  through  the  creaking  little 
garden  door,  on  which  the  name  of  *  Sulsh  '  is  written  on  a  dirty 
brass  plate. 

Who  is  Sulsh  1  Why  do  I  want  to  know  that  he  lives  there  ? 
Ha !  there  is  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  always  looks  so  com- 
fortable that  we  feel  as  if  we  should  like  to  be  in  an  interesting — 
fiddlestick  !  Here  is  Milksop  Terrace.  It  looks  like  a  dowager. 
It  has  seen  better  days,  but  it  holds  its  head  up  still,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Marylebone  Workhouse  opposite,  that  looks 
as  cheerful  as  a  cheese-paring. 

We  rise  in  respectability :  we  come  upon  tall  brown  houses, 
and  can  look  up  long  vistas  of  brick.  Off  with  your  hat.  That 
is  Baker  Street  ;  jolly  little  Upper  Baker  Street  stretches  away 
Regent's  Park-ward  ;  we  pass  by  Glum  Street,  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
Upper  Hatchment  Street,  Tressel  Place,  and  Pall  Street — dark, 
tragic,  and  respectable  abodes  of  worthy  people.  Their  names 
should  be  printed  in  a  black  book,  instead  of  a  red  book,  however. 
I  think  they  must  have  been  built  by  an  architect  and  undertaker. 

How  the  omnibuses  cut  through  the  mud  Citywards,  and  the 
rapid  cabs,  with  canvas-backed  trunks  on  the  top,  rush  towards  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Yonder  it  lies,  beyond  the  odious  line  of 
twopenny  'buses. 

See,  we  are  at  Park  Crescent  Portland  Place  is  like  a  Pyramid, 
and  has  resisted  time.  It  still  looks  as  if  Aldermen  lived  there, 
and  very  beneficed  clergymen  came  to  them  to  dine.  The  footmen 
are  generally  fat  in  Portland  Place,  I  have  remarked ;  fat  and  in 
red  plush  breeches — difierent  from  the  Belgravian  gents :  from  the 
Tyburnian.  Every  quarter  has  its  own  expression  of  plush,  as 
flowers  bloom  differently  in  different  climates. 

Chariots  with  lozenges  on  the  panels,  and  elderly  ladies  inside, 
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are  driving  throuj^h  tlic  iron  gates  to  take  the  cheerful  round  of 
Regent's  Park.  When  all  Nature  smiles  and  the  skies  are  intoler- 
ably bright  and  blue,  the  Regency  Park  seems  to  me  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  a  cooling  and  agreeable  mist  always  lies  over  it, 
and  keeps  off  the  glare. 

Do  people  still  continue  to  go  to  the  Diorama  1  It  is  an  enter- 
taioment  congenial  to  the  respectability  of  the  neigbourhood.  I 
know  nothing  more  charming  than  to  sit  in  a  black  room  there, 
•ilent  and  frightened,  and  with  a  dim  sense  that  you  are  turning 
round  ;  and  then  to  see  the  view  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Rawhead 
by  moonlight,  while  a  distant  barrel-organ  plays  the  Dead  March 
in  *  Saul '  almost  inaudibly. 

Yoicks !  we  have  passed  the  long  defile  of  Albany  Street ;  wc 
cross  the  road  of  Tottenham— on  either  side  of  us  the  cheerful 
factories  with  rea<ly-ma<le  tombstones  and  funereal  urns ;  or  great 
zinc  slipper-baths  and  chimney-pots  that  look  like  the  helmets  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto.  Extremely  small  cigar-shops,  and  dentists ; 
one  or  two  bug-destroyers,  and  coffee-shnjis  that  look  by  no  means 
inviting,  are  remarked  by  self  and  Hengist  as  our  rapid  steeds 
pdlop  swiftly  onwartls — onwards  through  the  Si^uare  of  Euston — 
onwards  where  the  towers  of  Pancridge  rise  before  us — rapidly, 
rapidly. 

Ha!  he  is  down — is  he  hurt? — He  is  up  agsiin — it  is  a  rab- 
horBe  on  ahra<],  not  one  of  ours.  It  is  the  wood-|vavcnient.  Let 
HI  turn  aside  and  avoid  the  dangerous  i)ath.  Spec. 


WAITING   AT   THE   STATION. 

# 

We  are  amongst  a  number  of  people  waiting  for  the  Blackwall 
train  at  the  Feuchurch  Street  Station.  Some  of  us  are  going  a 
little  farther  than  Blackwall — as  far  as  Gravesend  ;  some  of  us  are 
going  even  farther  than  Gravesend — to  Port  Philip,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, leaving  behind  the  patrice  fines  and  the  pleasant  fields  of  Old 
England.  It  is  rather  a  queer  sensation  to  be  in  the  same  boat 
and  station  with  a  party  that  is  going  upon  so  prodigious  a  journey. 
One  speculates  about  them  with  more  than  an  ordinary  interest, 
thinking  of  the  difference .  between  your  fate  and  theirs,  and  that 
we  shall  never  behold  these  faces  again. 

Some  eight-and-thirty  women  are  sitting  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
station,  with  bundles,  baskets  and  light  baggage,  waiting  for  the 
steamer,  and  the  orders  to  embark.  A  few  friends  are  taking 
leave  of  them,  bonnets  are  laid  together,  and  whispering  going  on. 
A  little  crying  is  taking  place ; — only  a  very  little  crying,^ — and 
among  those  who  remain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  those  who  are 
going  away.  They  leave  behind  them  little  to  weep  for;  they 
are  going  from  bitter  cold  and  hunger,  constant  want  and  unavail- 
ing labour.  Why  should  they  be  sorry  to  quit  a  mother  who  has 
been  so  hard  to  them  as  our  country  has  been  ?  How  many  of 
these  women  will  ever  see  the  shore  again,  upon  the  brink  of  which 
they  stand,  and  from  which  they  will  depart  in  a  few  minutes 
more  ?  It  makes  one  sad  and  ashamed  too,  that  they  should  not 
be  more  sorry.  But  how  are  you  to  expect  love  where  you  have 
given  such  scanty  kindness  1  If  you  saw  your  children  glad  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  you,  and  for  ever :  would  you  blame  yourselves, 
or  them  ?  It  is  not  that  the  children  are  ungrateful,  but  the  home 
was  unhappy,  and  the  parents  indifferent  or  unkind.  You  are  in 
the  wrong  under  whose  government  they  only  had  neglect  and 
wretchedness ;  not  they,  who  can't  be  called  upon  to  love  such  an 
unlovely  thing  as  misery,  or  to  make  any  other  return  for  neglect 
but  indifference  and  aversion. 

You  and  I,  let  us  suppose  again,  are  civilised  persons.  We 
have  been  decently  educated :  and  live  decently  every  day,  and 
wear  tolerable  clothes,  and  practise  cleanliness :  and  love  the  arts 
and  graces  of  life.     As  we  walk  down  this  rank  of  eight-and-thirty 
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female  emigrants,  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  at  Melboiinie,  and  not 
in  London,  and  that  we  have  come  down  from  our  sheep-walks,  or 
clearings,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  forty  honest,  well-recom- 
mended young  women,  and  having  a  natural  longing  to  take  a  wife 
home  to  the  bush — which  of  these  would  you  like  1  If  you  were 
an  Australian  Sultan,  to  which  of  these  would  you  throw  the 
handkerchief?  I  am  afraid  not  one  of  them.  I  fear,  in  our 
present  mood  of  mind,  we  should  mount  horse  and  return  to  the 
country,  preferring  a  solitude,  and  to  be  a  bachelor,  than  to  put  up 
with  one  of  these  for  a  companion.  There  is  no  girl  here  to  tempt 
you  by  her  looks  (and,  world-wiseacre  as  you  are,  it  is  by  these  you 
are  principally  move<l) — there  is  no  pretty,  modest,  red-cheeked 
mstie, — no  neat,  trim,  little  grisette,  such  as  what  we  call  a  gentle- 
man might  cast  his  eyes  upon  without  too  much  derogating,  and 
might  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  about  town.  No ;  it  is  a 
homely  bevy  of  women  with  scarcely  any  beauty  amongst  them — 
their  clothes  are  decent,  but  not  the  least  picturesque — their  faces 
are  pale  and  careworn  for  the  most  part — how,  indeed,  should  it 
be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  have  known  care  and  want  all  their 
days  1 — there  they  sit  upon  bare  benches,  with  dingy  bundles,  and 
great  cotton  umbrellas — and  the  truth  is,  you  are  not  a  hardy 
"^colonist,  a  feeder  of  sheep,  a  feller  of  trees,  a  hunter  of  kangaroos — 
bat  a  London  man,  and  my  lord  the  Sultan's  cambric  handkerchief 
is  scented  with  Bund  Street  perfunieiy — you  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  couldn't  give  it  to  any  one  of  these  women. 

They  are  not  like  you,  indee<L  They  have  not  your  tastes  and 
feelings — your  education  and  refinements.  They  would  not  under- 
stand a  hundred  things  which  seem  ])erfectly  simple  to  you.  They 
would  shock  you  a  hundred  times  a  day  by  as  many  deficiencies  of 
politeness,  or  by  outrages  upon  the  Queen's  English — by  practices 
entirely  harmless,  and  yet  in  your  eyes  actually  worse  than  crimes 
— they  have  large  hard  hands  and  clumsy  feet.  The  woman  you 
love  must  have  pretty  soft  fingers  that  you  may  hold  in  yours : 
must  speak  her  language  properly,  and  at  least  when  you  offer  her 
your  hearty  must  return  hers  with  its  h  in  the  right  place,  as  she 
whispers  that  it  is  yours,  or  you  will  have  none  of  it.  If  she  says, 
*0  Hedward,  I  ham  so  unappy  to  think  I  siiall  never  beold  you 
agin,' — though  her  emotion  on  leaving  you  might  l)e  })erfectly 
tender  and  genuine,  you  would  be  obliged  to  laugh.  If  she  said, 
^Hedwmrd,  my  art  is  yours  for  hever  and  hever'  (an<l  anybody 
heard  her),  she  might  as  well  stab  you, — you  couldn't  accept  the 
most  faithful  affection  oflTered  in  such  terms — you  are  a  town-bred 
Bum,  I  aay,  and  your  handkerchief  smells  of  Bond  Street  musk  and 
millefleiir.     A  iun-bomt  settler  out  of  the  Bush  won't  feel  any  of 
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these  exquisite  tortures,  or  understand  this  kind  of  laughter:  or 
object  to  Molly  because  her  hands  are  coarse  and  her  anides  thick : 
bat  he  will  take  her  back  to  his  hrm^  where  she  will  nurse  his 
chfldren,  bake  his  dougb,  milk  lus  cows,  and  oook  his  kangaioo 
for  him. 

But  between  you,  an  educated  Londoner,  and  that  woman,  is 
not  the  union  absurd  and  impossible !  Would  it  not  be  unbearable 
for  either  ?  Solitude  would  be  incomparablj  pleasanter  dian  such 
a  companion. — You  might  take  her  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
perhaps,  were  you  starring;  but  then  it  is  because  jou  want  a 
house  and  carriage,  let  us  say  (your  necessaries  of  life),  and  must 
have  them  even  if  yon  purchase  them  with  your  precious  person. 
You  do  as  much,  or  your  sister  does  as  much,  every  day.  That 
however  is  not  the  point :  I  am  not  talking  about  the  meanness 
to  which  your  worship  may  be  possibly  obliged  to  stoop,  in  (vder, 
as  you  say,  '  to  keep  up  your  rank  in  society ' — only  stating  that 
this  immense  social  difference  does  exist  You  don't  like  to  own 
it:  or  don't  choose  to  talk  about  it,  and  such  things  had  much 
better  not  be  spoken  about  at  alL  I  hear  your  worship  say,  there 
must  be  differences  of  rank  and  so  forth  !  Well !  out  with  it  at 
once  :  you  don't  think  Mollt  is  your  equal — nor  indeed  is  she  in 
the  possession  of  many  artificial  acquirements.  She  can't  make 
Latin  verses,  for  example,  as  you  used  to  do  at  school ;  she  can't 
speak  French  and  Italian,  as  your  wife  very  likely  can,  etc — and 
in  so  far  she  is  your  inferior,  and  your  amiable  lady'sL 

But  what  I  note,  what  I  marvel  at,  what  I  aclmowledge,  what 
I  am  ashamed  of^  what  is  contrary  to  Christian  morals,  manly 
modesty  and  honesty,  and  to  the  national  weU-being,  is  that  there 
should  be  that  immense  social  distinction  between  the  well-dressed 
classes  (as,  if  you  will  permit  me,  we  will  call  our^lves)  and  our 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  fustian  jackets  and  pattens.  If  you 
deny  it  for  your  part,  I  say  that  you  are  mistid^en,  and  deceive 
yourself  woefully.  I  say  that  you*have  been  educated  to  it  through 
Gothic  ages,  and  have  had  it  handed  down  to  you  from  your  fathers 
(not  that  they  were  anybody  in  particular,  but  respectable,  well- 
dressed  progenitors,  let  us  say  for  a  generation  or  two) — from  your 
well-dressed  fathers  before  you.  How  long  ago  is  it,  that  our 
preachers  were  teaching  the  poor  '  to  know  their  station '  t  that  it 
was  the  peculiar  boast  of  Englishmen,  that  any  man,  the  humblest 
among  us,  could,  by  talent,  industry,  and  good  luck,  hope  to  take 
his  place  in  the  aristocracy  of  his  country,  and  that  we  pointed 
with  pride  to  Lord  This,  who  was  the  grandson  of  a  barber ;  and 
to  Earl  That,  whose  father  was  an  apothecary  !  What  a  multitude 
of  most  respectable  folks  pride  themselves  on  these  things  still ! 
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The  gulf  is  not  impassable,  because  one  man  in  a  million  swims 
over  it,  and  we  hail  him  for  his  strength  and  success.  He  has 
landed  on  the  happy  island.  He  is  one  of  the  aristocracy.  Let  us  clap 
hands  and  applaud.  There's  no  country  like  ours  for  rational  freedom. 

If  you  ^o  up  and  speak  to  one  of  these  women,  as  you  do  (and 
very  good-naturedly,  and  you  can't  help  that  confounded  condescen- 
sion), she  curtsies  and  holds  down  her  head  meekly,  and  replies 
with  modesty,  as  becomes  her  station,  to  your  honour  with  the  clean 
shirt  and  the  well-made  coat.  '  And  so  she  should '  is  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  say  still  Both  believe 
this  to  be  bounden  duty  ;  and  that  a  poor  person  should  naturally 
bob  her  head  to  a  rich  one  physically  and  morally. 

Let  us  get  her  last  curtsey  from  her  as  she  stands  here  upon  the 
English  shore.  When  she  gets  into  the  Australian  woods  her  back 
won't  bend  except  to  her  labour ;  or,  if  it  do,  from  old  habit  and 
the  reminiscence  of  the  old  country,  do  you  suppose  her  children 
will  be  like  that  timid  creature  before  you?  They  will  know 
nothing  of  that  Gothic  society,  with  its  ranks  and  hierarchies,  its 
cumbrous  ceremonies,  its  glittering  antique  paraphernalia,  in  which 
we  have  been  educated  ;  in  which  rich  and  poor  still  acquiesce,  and 
which  midtitudes  of  both  still  admire  :  far  removed  from  these  old- 
world  traditions,  they  will  be  bred  up  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  free- 
dom, manly  brotherhood.  Do  you  think  if  your  worship's  grand- 
son goes  into  the  Australian  woods,  or  meets  the  grandchild  of  one 
of  yonder  women  by  the  banks  of  the  Warrawarra,  the  Australian 
will  take  a  hat  off  or  bob  a  curtsey  to  the  new-comer  ?  He  will 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  say,  '  Stranger,  come  into  my  house  and 
take  a  shake-down  and  have  a  share  of  our  supper.  You  come 
out  of  the  old  country,  do  you  t  There  was  some  people  were  kind 
to  my  grandmother  there,  and  sent  her  out  to  Melbourne.  Times 
are  changed  since  then — come  in  and  welcome  ! ' 

What  a  confession  it  is  that  we  have  almost  aU  of  us  been 
obliged  to  make  !  A  clever  and  earnest-minded  writer  gets  a  com- 
mission from  the  Morning  Chronidf  newspaper,  and  reports  upon 
the  state  of  our  poor  in  London  ;  he  goes  amongst  labouring  people 
and  poor  of  all  kinds — and  brings  back  what  ?  A  picture  of  human 
life  so  wonderful,  so  awful,  so  piteous  and  pathetic,  so  exciting  and 
terrible,  that  readers  of  romances  own  they  never  read  anything 
like  to  it ;  and  that  the  griefs,  struggles,  strange  adventures  here 
depicted  exceed  anything  that  any  of  us  could  imagine.  Yes ; 
and  these  wonders  and  terrors  have  been  lying  by  your  door  and 
nine  ever  since  we  had  a  door  of  our  own.  We  had  but  to 
fo  A  htmdred  yards  off  and  see  for  ourselves,  but  we  never  did. 
Doo't  we  pay  poor-rates,  and  are  they  not  heavy  enough  in  the 
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name  of  patience  1  Very  true ;  and  we  have  our  own  private 
pensioners,  and  give  away  some  of  our  superfluity,  very  likely. 
You  are  not  unkind ;  not  ungenerous.  But  of  such  wondrous  and 
complicated  misery  as  this  you  confess  you  had  no  idea  t  No. 
How  should  you  ? — ^you  and  I — we  are  of  the  upper  classes ;  we 
have  had  hitherto  no  community  with  the  poor.  We  never  speak 
a  word  to  the  servant  who  waits  on  us  for  twenty  years ;  we  con- 
descend to  employ  a  tradesman,  keeping  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
mind — of  course,  at  a  proper  distance — we  laugh  at  his  young  men, 
if  they  dance,  jig,  and  amuse  themselves  like  their  betters,  and  call 
them  counter-jumpers,  snobs,  and  what  not ;  of  his  workmen  we 
know  nothing,  how  pitilessly  they  are  ground  down,  how  they  live 
and  die,  here  close  by  us  at  the  backs  of  our  houses ;  until  some 
poet  like  Hood  wakes  and  sings  that  dreadful '  Song  of  the  Shirt ' ; 
some  prophet  like  Carlyle  rises  up  and  denounces  woe;  some 
clear-sighted,  energetic  man  like  the  writer  of  the  Cknmkle  travels 
into  the  poor  man's  country  for  us,  and  comes  back  with  his  tale 
of  terror  and  wonder. 

Awful,  awful  poor  man's  country !  The  bell  rings  and  these 
eight-and-thirty  women  bid  adieu  to  it,  rescued  from  it  (as  a  few 
thousands  more  will  be)  by  some  kind  people  who  are  interested  in 
their  behalf.  In  two  hours  more  the  steamer  lies  alongside  the 
ship  CtUloderij  which  will  bear  them  to  their  new  home.  Here 
are  the  berths  aft  for  the  immarried  women,  the  married  couples 
are  in  the  midships,  the  bachelors  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship. 
Above  and  below  decks  it  swarms  and  echoes  with  the  bustle  of 
departure.  The  Emigration  Commissioner  comes  and  calls  over 
their  names ;  there  are  old  and  young,  large  families,  numbers  of 
children  already  accustomed  to  the  ship,  and  looking  about  with 
amused  unconsciousness.  One  was  born  but  just  now  on  board  ; 
he  will  not  know  how  to  speak  English  till  he  is  fifteen  thousand 
miles  away  from  home.  Some  of  those  kind  people  whose  bounty 
and  benevolence  organised  the  Female  Emigration  Scheme  are  here 
to  give  a  last  word  and  shake  of  the  hand  to  their  protegees.  They 
hang  sadly  and  gratefully 'round  their  patrons.  One  of  them,  a 
clergyman,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  good  work,  says  a  few 
words  to  them  at  parting.  It  is  a  solemn  minute  indeed — for  those 
who  (with  the  few  thousand  who  will  follow  them)  are  leaving  the 
country  and  escaping  from  the  question  between  rich  and  poor ;  and 
what  for  those  who  remain  1  But,  at  least,  those  who  go  will 
remember  that  in  their  misery  here  they  found  gentle  hearts  to 
love  and  pity  them,  and  generous  hands  to  give  them  succour,  and 
will  plant  in  the  new  country  this  grateful  tradition  of  the  old. — 
May  Heaven's  good  mercy  speed  them !  Spec. 
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'  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  my 
dear  Rosbkt,  that  I  have  you  as  a 
neightmur,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
me,  and  that  I  have  seeti  you  established 
comfortably  in  your  chambers  in  Figtree 
Court.  The  situation  is  not  cheerful,  it 
is  tnit' ;  and  to  clamber  up  three  paiis 
of  blai  k  creaking  stairs  is  an  exercise 
not  plciisatit  to  a  man  who  never  cared 
for  asceniting  mouatains.  Nor  did  the 
performance  of  the  young  barrister  who 
lives  under  you — and,  it  appears,  plays 
pretty  constantly  upon  the  French  hom 
— give  mc  any  great  pleasure  as  I  aat 
and  partook  of  luncheon  in  your  rooms. 
Your  female  attendant  or  laundren, 
too,  struck  me  from  her  personal  appear- 
ance to  he  a  ludy  addicted  to  the  use 
of  anient  spirits ;  and  the  smell  of 
tobacco,  which  you  say  some  oUl  college 
friends  of  yinirs  had  partaken  on  the 
Bight  previoui,  was,  I  must  say,  not  pleasant  in  the  chambeis, 
■ad  I  even  thought  might  )«  remarked  as  lingering  in  your 
own  morning-coat.  However,  I  am  an  old  fellow.  The  use 
uf  cigara  has  come  in  since  my  time  (and,  I  must  own,  is 
ailoptril  hy  many  peojile  of  the  first  fashion),  and  these  and 
other  inconvenieiii'cs  are  surnionnteil  more  gaily  by  young  fellows 
like  yourself  than  hy  oldsters  of  my  standing.  It  pleasc«l  me, 
however,  to  see  the  picture  of  the  old  honsc  at  home  over  the 
mantelpiece.  Your  college  prize-tKHilu  make  a  very  gno«l  show  in 
your  bi)okr.iM>s :  and  I  was  glad  to  reninrk  in  the  looking-glass  the 
cards  of  Uiih  our  excellent  Connty  Sleuibcrs.  The  rooms,  alUt- 
grthrr,  have  a  reputable  apjiearauce  ;  and  I  hope,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  will  have  a  punctual  tenant. 
Aa  you  have  now  completed  your  academical  studies,  and  tvc« 
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about  to  commence  your  career  in  London,  I  propose,  my  dear 
nephew,  to  give  you  a  few  hints  for  your  guidance;  which, 
although  you  have  an  undoubted  genius  of  your  own,  yet  come 
from  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  personal  experience,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  useful  to  you  if  you  did  not  disregard 
them,  as,  indeed,  you  will  most  probably  do. 

With  your  law  studies  it  is  not  my  duty  to  meddle.  I  have 
seen  you  established,  one  of  six  pupils,  in  Mr.  Tapeworm's  chambers 
in  Pump  Court,  seated  on  a  high-legged  stool  on  a  foggy  day,  with 
your  back  to  a  blazing  fire.  At  your  father's  desire,  I  have  paid  a 
hundred  guineas  to  that  eminent  special  pleader,  for  the  advantages 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy,  while  seated  on  the  high- 
legged  stool  in  his  back  room,  and  rest  contented  with  your 
mother's  prediction  that  you  will  be  Lord  Chief-Justice  some  day. 
May  you  prosper,  my  dear  fellow  !  is  all  I  desire.  By  the  way,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  pot  of  porter 
which  entered  into  your  chambers  as  I  issued  from  them  at  one 
o'clock,  and  trust  that  it  was  not  your  thirst  which  was  to  be 
quenched  with  such  a  beverage  at  such  an  hour. 

It  is  not,  then,  with  regard  to  your  duties  as  a  law  student 
that  I  have  a  desire  to  lecture  you,  but  in  respect  of  your  pleasures, 
amusements,  acquaintances,  and  general  conduct  and  bearing  as  a 
young  man  of  the  world. 

I  will  rush  into  the  subject  at  once,  and  exemplify  my  morality 
in  your  own  person.  Why,  sir,  for  instance,  do  you  wear  that  tuft 
to  your  chin,  and  those  sham  turquoise  buttons  to  your  waistcoat  ? 
A  chin-tuft  is  a  cheap  enjoyment  certainly,  and  the  twiddling  it 
about,  as  I  see  you  do  constantly,  so  as  to  show  your  lower  teeth, 
a  harmless  amusement  to  fill  up  your  vacuous  hours.  And  as  for 
waistcoat-buttons,  you  will  say,  '  Do  not  all  the  young  men  wear 
them,  and  what  can  I  do  but  buy  artificial  turquoise,  as  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  real  stones  V 

I  take  you  up  at  once,  and  show  you  why  you  ought  to  shave 
off  your  tip  and  give  up  the  factitious  jewellery.  My  dear  Bob, 
in  spite  of  us  and  all  the  Republicans  in  the  world,  there  are  ranks 
and  degrees  in  life  and  society,  and  distinctions  to  be  maintained 
by  each  man  according  to  bis  rank  and  degree.  You  have  no 
more  right,  as  I  take  it,  to  sport  an  imperial  on  your  chin  than  I 
have  to  wear  a  shovel-hat  with  a  rosette.  I  hold  a  tuft  to  a  man's 
chin  to  be  the  centre  of  a  system,  so  to  speak,  which  ought  all  to 
correspond  and  be  harmonious — the  whole  tune  of  a  man's  life 
ought  to  be  played  in  that  key. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Lord  Hugo  Fitzurse  seated  in  the  private 
box  at  the  Lyceum,  by  the  side  of  that  beautiful  creature  with  the 
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black  eyes  and  the  magnificent  point-lace,  who  you  fancied  was 
ogling  you  through  her  enormous  spy-glasses.  Lord  Hugo  has  a 
tuft  to  his  chin,  certainly ;  his  countenance  grins  with  a  perfect 
vacuity  behind  it ;  and  his  whiskers  curl  crisply  round  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  stupidest  countenances  in  the  world. 

But  just  reckon  up  in  your  own  mind  what  it  costs  him  to  keep 
up  that  simple  ornament  on  his  chin.  Look  at  every  article  of 
that  amiable  and  most  gentlemanlike — though,  I  own,  foolish — 
young  man's  dress,  and  see  how  absurd  it  is  of  you  to  attempt 
to  imitate  him.  Look  at  his  hands  (I  have  the  young  noble- 
man perfectly  before  my  mind's  eye  now) ;  the  little  hands  are 
dangling  over  the  cushion  of  the  box,  gloved  as  tightly  and 
delicately  as  a  lad/s.  His  wristbands  are  fastened  up  towards 
his  elbows  with  jewellery.  Qems  and  rubies  meander  down  his 
pink  shirt-front  and  waistcoat.  He  wears  a  watch  with  an 
apparatus  ef  gimcracks  at  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  sits  in  a 
splendid  side-box,  or  he  simpers  out  of  the  windows  at  White's, 
or  you  see  him  grinning  out  of  a  cab  by  the  Serpentine — a  lovely 
and  costly  picture,  surrounded  by  a  costly  frame. 

Whereas,  you  and  I,  my  good  Bob,  if  we  want  to  see  a  play,  do 
not  disdain  an  order  from  our  friend  the  newspaper  editor,  or  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  pit.  Your  watch  is  your  father's  old  hunting- 
watch.  When  we  go  in  the  Park  we  go  on  foot,  or  at  best  get  a 
horse  up  after  Easter,  and  just  show  in  Rotten  Row.  We  shall 
never  look  out  of  White's  bow-window.  The  amount  of  Lord 
Hu<K>H  tailor-bill  woidd  support  you  and  your  younger  brother. 
His  valet  has  as  good  an  allowance  as  you,  besides  his  perquisites 
<if  old  clothes.  You  cannot  afford  to  wear  a  dandy  lord's  cast-oif 
clothes,  neither  to  imitate  those  which  he  wears. 

There  is  nothing  (Hsagreeable  to  me  in  the  notion  of  a  dandy 
any  more  than  there  is  in  the  idea  of  a  peacock,  or  a  camelopard, 
or  a  prodigious  gaudy  tulip,  or  an  astonishingly  bright  brocade. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  animals,  plants,  and  stuffs  in  Nature,  from 
peacocks  to  tomtits,  and  from  cloth-of-gold  to  conluroy,  whereof 
the  variety  is  assuredly  intended  by  Nature,  and  i^rtainly  adds  to 
the  zest  of  life.  Therefore,  I  do  not  say  that  Lord  Hu(k>  is  a 
useless  being,  or  bestow  the  least  contemi)t  u|x)n  him.  Nay,  it  is 
right  gratifying  and  natural  that  he  should  l)o,  and  be  as  he  is — 
handsome  and  gracefid, splendid  and  perfumed,  l)eautiful — whiskered 
and  empty-headed,  a  sumptuous  dandy  and  man  of  fashion — and 
what  you  young  men  have  denominated  'A  Swell/ 

But  a  cheap  Swell,  my  dear  Robert  (and  that  little  chin  orna- 
ment, as  well  as  certain  other  indications  which  I  have  remarked 
In  your  simple  natare,  lead  me  to  insist  upon  this  matter  roxVvKx 
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strongly  with  you),  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  object  for  our  obser- 
vation, although  he  is  presented  to  us  so  frequently.  Try,  my  boy, 
and  curb  any  little  propensity  which  you  may  have  to  dresses  that 
are  too  splendid  for  your  station.  You  do  not  want  light  kid- 
gloves  and  wristbands  up  to  your  elbows,  copying  out  Mr.  Tape- 
worm's Pleas  and  Declarations;  you  will  only  blot  them  with 
lawyer's  ink  over  your  desk,  and  they  will  impede  your  writing : 
whereas  Lord  Hugo  may  decorate  his  hands  in  any  way  he  likes, 
because  he  has  little  else  to  do  with  them  but  to  drive  cabs,  or 
applaud  dancing-girls*  pirouettes,  or  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork  or 
a  toothpick  as  becomes  the  position  in  life  which  he  fills  in  so  dis- 
tinguished a  manner.  To  be  sure,  since  the  days  of  friend  ^Esop, 
Jackdaws  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  for  wearing  the  plumes  of 
birds  to  whom  Nature  has  affixed  more  gaudy  tails ;  but  as  Folly 
is  constantly  reproducing  itself,  so  must  Satire,  and  our  honest 
Mr,  Punch  has  but  to  repeat  to  the  men  of  our  generation  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  good-natured  Hunchback,  his  predecessor. 

Shave  off  your  tuft,  then,  my  boy,  and  send  it  to  the  girl  of 
your  heart  as  a  token,  if  you  like :  and  I  pray  you  abolish  the 
jewellery,  towards  which  I  clearly  see  you  have  a  propensity.  As 
you  have  a  plain  dinner  at  home,  served  comfortably  on  a  clean 
tablecloth,  and  not  a  grand  service  of  half-a-dozen  entrees,  such  as 
we  get  at  our  County  Member's  (and  an  uncommonly  good  dinner 
it  is  too),  so  let  your  dress  be  perfectly  neat,  polite,  and  cleanly, 
without  any  attempts  at  splendour.  Magnificence  is  the  decency 
of  the  rich — but  it  cannot  be  purchased  with  half-a-guinea  a  day, 
which,  when  the  rent  of  your  chambers  is  paid,  I  take  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  your  worship's  income.  This  point,  I 
thought,  was  rather  well  illustrated  the  other  day,  in  an  otherwise 
silly  and  sentimental  book  which  I  looked  over  at  the  Club,  called 
the  FoGGARTY  Diamond  (or  by  some  such  vulgar  name).  Some- 
body gives  the  hero,  who  is  a  poor  fellow,  a  diamond-pin :  he  is 
obliged  to  buy  a  new  stock  to  set  off  the  diamond,  then  a  new 
waistcoat,  to  correspond  with  the  stock,  then  a  new  coat,  because 
the  old  one  is  too  shabby  for  the  rest  of  his  attire ; — finally,  the 
poor  devil  is  ruined  by  the  diamond  ornament,  which  he  is  forced 
to  sell,  as  I  would  recommend  you  to  sell  your  waistcoat  studs, 
were  they  worth  anything. 

But  as  you  have  a  good  figure  and  a  gentlemanlike  deportment, 
and  as  every  young  man  likes  to  be  well  attired,  and  ought,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  advantage  and  progress  in  life,  to  show  himself 
to  the  best  advantage,  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  address- 
ing you  on  the  subject  of  tailors  and  clothes,  which  at  least  merit 
a  letter  to  themselves.  Brown  the  Elder. 


ON  TAILOniNO— AND  TOILETTES  IX  GENERAL. 


!-.  UR  ancestora,  1117  dear  Bob,  hare 
tnuumitted  to  ;ou,  in  common 
with  every  member  of  our 
family,  conaidenible  chamu  of 
person  and  fi^re  (of  which 
fact,  altlioiigli  you  are  of 
coiiree  perfectly  aware,  yet, 
and  equally  of  course,  you 
have  no  oljectian  to  l>c  re- 
mindetl),  and  with  these  facial 
and  corporeal  endowments,  a 
few  words  respecting  dress 
and  tailnring  may  not  be  out 
of  place ;  for  nothing  is  trivial 
in  life,  and  everytliiiig  to  the 
philosopher  has  a  meaning. 
As  in  the  old  joke  about  a 
pudding  which  hastwosidee, 
namely,  an  inside  and  an  out- 
side, so  a  coat  or  a  hat  has 
its  inside  as  well  ss  its  out- 
side ;  I  mean,  that  there  is 
ina  man's  exterior  appearonce 
th<!  eanserjiienre  of  his  inward  ways  of  thought,  ami  a  gentleman 
who  dresses  too  grandly,  or  tiio  ahsnnlly,  or  too  shabliily,  has 
■ome  odility,  or  insanity,  or  mennness  in  bin  mind,  wliicti  develops 
iucif  •omehow  outwartlly  in  the  fashion  of  bis  garments. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  deKpise  his  dress  in  this  world.     There 

is  DO  use  in  flinging  any  honest  chani«  whatever  away.       Fur 

imtanne,   although  a  woman  cannot   be  expected  to  know   the 

puticnkn  of  a  gantlemao's  dress,    any  more   than    we   tA  V]b 
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acquainted  with  the  prcciEe  nomenclature  or  proper  cut  of  the 
various  articles  which  those  dear  creatures  wear,  yet  to  what  lady 
in  a  society  of  strangers  do  we  feel  ourselves  most  naturally  inclined 
to  address  ourselves  ? — to  her  or  those  whose  appearance  pleases 
us;  not  to  the  gaudy,  over -dressed  Dowager  or  Miss — nor  to 
her  whose  clothes,  though  handsome,  are  put  on  in  a  slatternly 
manner,  but  to  the  person  who  looks  neat,  and  trim,  and  elegant, 
and  in  whose  person  we  fancy  we  see  exhibited  indications  of  a 
natural  taste,  order,  and  propriety.  If  Miss  Smith  in  a  rumpled 
gown  offends  our  eyesight,  though  we  hear  she  is  a  young  lady  of 
great  genius  and  considerable  fortune,  while  Miss  Jones  in  her 
trim  and  simple  attire  attracts  our  admiration ;  so  must  women, 
on  their  side,  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
men into  whose  company  they  fall.  If  you  are  a  tiger  in  appear- 
ance, you  may  naturally  expect  to  frighten  a  delicate  and  timid 
female  ;  if  you  are  a  sloven,  to  offend  her  :  and  as  to  be  well  with 
women  constitutes  one  of  the  chiefest  happinesses  of  life,  the  object 
of  my  worthy  Bob's  special  attention  will  naturally  be,  to  neglect 
no  precautions  to  win  their  favour. 

Yes  :  a  good  face,  a  good  address,  a  good  dress,  are  each  so 
many  points  in  the  game  of  life,  of  which  every  man  of  sense  will 
avail  himself.  They  help  many  a  man  more  in  his  commerce  with 
society  than  learning  or  genius.  It  is  hard  often  to  bring  the 
former  into  a  drawing-room  :  it  is  often  too  lumbering  and  un- 
wieldy for  any  den  but  its  own.  And  as  a  Kino  Chakles's  spaniel 
can  snooze  before  the  fire  or  frisk  over  the  ottoman-cushions  and  on 
to  the  ladies'  laps,  when  a  Royal  elephant  would  find  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  walking  up  the  stairs,  and  subsequently  in  finding  a 
seat ;  so  a  good  manner  and  appearance  will  introduce  you  into 
many  a  house  where  you  might  knock  in  vain  for  admission  with 
all  the  learning  of  Porson  in  your  trunk. 

It  is  not  learning,  it  is  not  virtue,  about  which  people  inquire 
in  society.  It  is  manners.  It  no  more  profits  me  that  my  neigh- 
bour at  table  can  construe  Sanscrit  and  say  the  Encyclopasdia 
by  heart,  than  that  he  should  possess  half  a  million  in  the  Bank 
(unless,  indeed,  he  gives  dinners ;  when,  for  reasons  obvious,  one's 
estimation  of  him,  or  one's  desire  to  please  him,  takes  its  rise  in 
different  sources),  or  that  the  lady  whom  I  hand  down  to  dinner 
should  be  as  virtuous  as  Cornelia  or  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
What  is  wanted  for  the  nonce  is,  that  folks  should  be  as  agreeable 
as  possible  in  conversation  and  demeanour ;  so  that  good-humour 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  articles  of  dress  one  can 
wear  in  society ;  the  which  to  see  exhibited  in  Lady  X.'s  honest 
face,  let  us  say,  is  more  pleasant  to  behold  in  a  room  than  the 
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glitter  of  Lady  Z.'8  best  diamonds.  And  yet,  in  point  of  virtue, 
the  latter  is,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  dragon.  But  virtue  is  a  home 
quality :  manners  are  the  coat  it  wears  wheu  it  goes  abroad. 

Thus,  then,  my  beloved  Bob,  I  would  have  your  dining-out 
•nit -handsome,  neat,  well  made,  fitting  you  natundly  and  easily, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  holiday  about  it,  which  should  mark 
its  destination.  It  is  not  because  they  thought  their  appearance 
was  much  improved  by  the  ornament,  that  the  ancient  philosophers 
and  topers  decorated  their  old  pates  with  flowers  (no  wreath,  I 
know,  would  make  some  people's  mugs  beautiful ;  and  I  confess,  for 
my  part,  I  would  as  lief  wear  a  horse-collar  or  a  cotton  nightcap  in 
■odety  as  a  coronet  of  polyanthuses  or  a  garland  of  hyacinths) — 
it  it  not  because  a  philosopher  cares  about  dress  that  he  wears  it ; 
bat  he  wears  his  best  as  a  sign  of  a  feast,  as  a  bush  is  the  sign  of 
an  inn.  You  ought  to  mark  a  festival  as  a  red-letter  day,  and  you 
pot  on  your  broad  and  spotless  white  waistcoat,  your  finest  linen, 
your  shiniest  boots,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  It  is  a  feast ;  here  I  am, 
daan,  smart,  ready  with  a  good  appetite,  determined  to  eigoy/ 

Yon  would  not  enjoy  a  feast  if  you  came  to  it  unshorn,  iu  a 
draggle-tailed  dressing-gown.  You  ought  to  be  well  dressed,  and 
suitable  to  it  A  very  odd  and  wise  man  whom  I  once  knew,  and 
who  had  not  (as  far  as  one  could  outwardly  judge)  the  least  vanity 
aboat  his  personal  appearance,  used,  I  remember,  to  make  a  point 
of  wearing  in  large  Assemblies  a  most  splendid  gold  or  crimson 
waistcoat.  He  seemed  to  consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a  walk- 
ing bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  movable  chandelier.  His  waistcoat 
was  a  piece  of  furniture  to  decorate  the  rooms;  as  for  any 
penonal  pride  he  took  in  the  adornment,  he  had  none :  for  the 
matter  of  that,  he  would  have  taken  the  garment  off,  and  lent  it 
to  a  waiter — but  this  Philosopher's  maxim  was,  that  dress  should 
be  handsome  upon  handsome  occasions  —  and  I  hope  you  will 
exhibit  your  own  taste  upon  such.  You  don't  suppose  that  people 
who  entertain  you  so  hospitably  have  four-and-tweuty  lights  in  the 
dining-room,  and  still  and  dry  champagne  every  day  t  or  that  my 
firiend,  Mrs.  Perkins,  puts  her  drawing-room  door  under  her  bed 
eveiy  night,  when  there  b  no  ball  t  A  young  fellow  must  dress 
himself,  as  the  host  and  hostess  dress  themselves,  in  an  extra 
manner  for  extra  nights.  Ei^oy,  my  boy,  in  honesty  and  manli- 
ncn,  the  goods  of  this  life.  I  would  no  more  have  you  refuse  to 
take  jam  glass  of  wine,  or  to  admire  (always  in  honesty)  a  pretty 
girl,  than  dislike  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  turn  away  your  eyes  from 
A  landscape.  *  Ne<pu  tu  choreas  sperMy  jmer^  as  the  dear  old 
HeRthen  says ;  and,  in  order  to  dance,  you  must  have  proper 
pompt  whereiD  to  spring  and  whirl  lightly,  and  a  clean  ^x  ol 
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gloves,  with  which  you  can  take  your  partner's  pretty  little 
hand. 

As  for  particularising  your  dress,  that  were  a  task  quite  absurd 
and  impertinent,  considering  that  you  are  to  wear  it,  and  not  I, 
and  remembering  the  variations  of  fashion.  When  I  was  presented 
to  H.RH.  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hammersmith 
Hussars,  viz.  a  yellow  jacket,  pink  pantaloons,  and  silver  lace, 
green  morocco  boots,  and  a  light-blue  pelisse  lined  with  ermine, 
the  august  Prince  himself,  the  model  of  grace  and  elegance  in 
his  time,  wore  a  coat  of  which  the  waist -buttons  were  placed 
between  his  Royal  shoulder-blades,  and  which,  if  worn  by  a  man 
now,  would  cause  the  boys  to  hoot  him  in  Pall  Mall,  and  be  a 
uniform  for  Bedlam.  If  buttons  continue  their  present  downward 
progress,  a  man's  waist  may  fall  down  to  his  heels  next  year,  or 
work  upwards  to  the  nape  of  his  neck  after  another  revolution  : 
who  knows  ?  Be  it  yours  decently  to  conform  to  the  custom,  and 
leave  your  buttons  in  the  hands  of  a  good  tailor,  who  will  place 
them  wherever  fashion  ordains.  A  few  general  rules,  however, 
may  be  gently  hinted  to  a  young  fellow  who  has  perhaps  a  pro- 
pensity to  fall  into  certain  errors. 

Eschew  violent  sporting-dresses,  such  as  one  sees  but  too  often 
in  the  parks  and  public  places  on  the  backs  of  misguided  young 
men.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  ostler  wearing  a  particular 
costume,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  should  imitate  it.  I 
have  seen  in  like  manner  young  fellows  at  Cowes  attired  like  the 
pictures  we  have  of  smugglers,  buccaneers,  and  mariners  in  Adelphi 
melodramas.  I  would  like  my  Bob  to  remember  that  his  business 
in  life  is  neither  to  handle  a  curry-comb  nor  a  marline-spike,  and  to 
fashion  his  habit  accordingly. 

If  your  hair  or  clothes  do  not  smell  of  tobacco,  as  they  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  do,  you  will  not  be  less  popular 
among  ladies.  And  as  no  man  is  worth  a  fig,  or  can  have  real 
benevolence  of  character,  or  observe  mankind  properly,  who  does 
not  like  the  society  of  modest  and  well-bred  women,  respect  their 
prejudices  in  this  matter,  and,  if  you  must  smoke,  smoke  in  an  old 
coat,  and  away  from  the  ladies. 

Avoid    dressing-gowns,    which   argue   dawdling,   an   unshorn 

chin,  a  lax  toilet,  and  a  general  lazy  and  indolent  habit  at  home. 

Begin  your  day  with  a  clean  conscience  in  every  way.     Cleanliness 

is  honesty.^     A  man  who  shows  but  a  clean  face  and  hands  is  a 

^  J^ote  to  the  beloved  Reader, — ^This  hint,  dear  sir,  is  of  course  not  intended 
to  apply  personally  to  you,  who  are  scrupulously  neat  in  your  person  ;  but 
when  you  look  around  you,  and  see  how  many  people  neglect  the  use  of  that 
admirable  cosmetic,  cold  water,  you  will  see  that  a  few  words  in  its  praise  may 
be  spoken  with  advantage. 
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TOgae  and  hypocrite  in  society,  and  takes  credit  for  a  virtue  which 
he  docs  not  possess.  And  of  all  the  advances  towards  civilisation 
which  our  nation  has  made,  and  of  most  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
treats  so  eloquently  in  his  lately  published  History,  as  in  his 
lecture  to  the  Glasgow  Students  the  other  day,  there  is  none  which 
ought  to  give  a  philanthropist  more  pleasure  than  to  remark  the 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  bath-tubs  at  the  ironmongers' : 
Zinc  -  Institutions,  of  which  our  ancestors  had  a  lamentable 
ignorance. 

And  I  hope  that  these  institutions  will  be  universal  in  our 
oonntry  before  long,  and  that  every  decent  man  in  England  will  be 
A  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Brown  the  Elder. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF  LOVELY  WOMAN   UPON 
SOCIETY 


CONSTANTLY,  my  dear 
Bob,  I  bare  told  you  how 
refining  is  the  influeoce 
of  women  upon  aociety, 
and  how  profomid  our 
respect  ought  to  be  for 
them.  Living  in  cham- 
bers as  you  do,  my  dear 
nephew,  and  not  of  coutbo 
liable  to  be  amused  by 
the  coDBtant  aociety  of  an 
old  uncle,  who  moreover 
might  be  deucedly  bored 
_  with  your  own  conversa- 

tion— I  beseech  and  im- 
plore you  to  make  a  point  of  being  intimate  with  one  or  two 
families  where  you  can  see  kiud  and  well-bred  English  ladies.  I 
have  seen  women  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  but  I  never  saw  the 
equals  of  Englishwomen  (meaning  of  course  to  include  our  cousins 
the  MAcWHlBTKEa  of  Olasgow,  and  the  O'Tooles  of  Cork) :  and 
I  pray  sincerely,  my  boy,  that  you  may  always  have  a  woman  for 
a  friend. 

T17,  then,  and  make  yourself  the  biaivenu  in  some  house  where 
accomplished  and  amiable  ladiea  are.  Pass  as  much  of  your  time 
as  you  can  with  them.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  making  yourself 
agreeable  to  them  :  run  their  errands ;  send  them  flowers  and 
elegant  little  tokens ;  show  a  willingness  to  be  pleased  by  their 
attentions,  and  to  aid  their  little  charmii^  schemes  of  shopping  or 
dancing,  or  this,  or  that,  I  say  to  you,  make  yourself  a  lady's 
man  as  much  as  ever  you  can. 

It  is  better  for  you  to  pass  an  evening  once  or  twice  a  week  in 

a  lady's  drawing-room,  even  though  the  conversation  la  rather  slow 
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aD(l  yon  know  the  girls'  songs  by  heart,  than  in  a  club,  tavern,  or 
Bnioking-room,  or  a  pit  of  a  theatre.  All  amusements  of  youth,  to 
which  virtuous  women  are  not  admittetl,  are,  rely  on  it,  delctenous 
in  their  nature.  All  meu  who  avoid  female  society  have  dull  per- 
ceptions and  are  stupid,  or  have  gross  tastes  and  revolt  against 
what  is  pure.  Your  Club  swaggerers  who  are  sucking  the  butts  of 
billiard-i^ueues  all  night  call  female  society  insipid.  Sir,  poetry  is 
insipid  to  a  yokel ;  beauty  has  no  charms  for  a  blind  man  ;  music 
docs  not  please  an  unfortunate  brute  who  docs  not  know  one  tune 
from  another ; — and,  as  a  true  epicure  is  hardly  ever  tired  of  water- 
Bouchy  and  brown  bread-and-butter,  I  protest  I  can  sit  for  a  whole 
night  talking  to  a  well-regulated  kindly  woman  about  her  girl 
coming  out,  or  her  boy  at  Eton,  and  like  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  a  young  man  may  derive  from  women's 
■ociety  is,  that  he  is  bound  to  be  respectful  to  them.  The  habit  is 
of  great  good  to  your  moral  man,  depend  on  it.  Our  education 
makes  of  us  the  motst  eminently  selfish  men  in  the  worM.  We 
fight  for  ourselves ;  we  push  for  ourselves ;  we  cut  the  best  slices 
out  of  the  joint  at  club-dinners  for  ourselves  :  we  yawn  for  ourselves 
and  light  our  pipes,  and  say  we  won't  go  out ;  we  prefer  ourselves 
antl  our  ease ;  and  the  greatest  goo<l  that  comes  to  a  man  from 
women's  society  is,  that  he  has  to  think  of  somebody  besides  him- 
self— somebody  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  be  constantly  attentive 
and  respectful  Certainly  I  don't  want  my  dear  Bob  to  associate 
with  those  of  the  other  sex  whom  he  doesn't  and  can't  respect : 
that  is  worse  than  billiards :  worse  than  tavern  brandy-and-water : 
worse  than  smoking  selfishly  at  home.  But  I  vow  I  would  rather 
see  you  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mis8  Fiddlecombe's  music- 
book  all  night,  than  at  billiards,  or  smoking,  or  brandyand-water, 
or  all  three. 

Remember,  if  a  house  is  pleasant,  and  you  like  to  remain  in  it, 
that  to  lie  well  with  the  woman  of  the  house  is  the  great,  the  vital 
point.  If  it  is  a  goo4l  house,  don't  turn  up  your  nose  because  you 
are  only  asked  to  come  in  the  evening  while  others  are  invited  to 
dine.  Recollect  the  debts  of  dinners  which  an  hospitable  family 
has  to  pay ;  who  are  you  that  you  should  always  be  expecting  to  nestle 
nnder  ttje  mahogany  1  Agreeable  ac<}uai ntan ces  are  made  just  as 
well  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  dining-roou).  Go  to  tea  brisk 
ami  goofl-humoured.  Be  <leterminrd  to  be  please<l.  Talk  to  a 
dowager.  Take  a  hand  at  whist.  If  you  are  musical,  and  know 
A  song,  sing  it  like  a  man.  Never  sulk  alxnit  dancing,  but  off  with 
ycNi.  Yoa  will  find  your  ac(|uaintance  enlarge.  Mothers,  pleased 
with  jour  good-humour,  will  probably  ank  you  to  Poeklvtk^Vi^u 
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Square,  to  a  little  party.  You  will  get  on — you  will  form  your- 
self a  circle.  You  may  marry  a  rich  girl,  or,  at  any  rate,  get  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  number  of  the  kind,  and  the  pretty. 

Many  young  men,  who  are  more  remarkable  for  their  impudence 
and  selfishness  than  their  good  sense,  are  fond  of  boastfully  an- 
nouncing that  they  decline  going  to  evening  parties  at  all,  unless, 
indeed,  such  entertainments  commence  with  a  good  dinner,  and  a 
quantity  of  claret. 

I  never  saw  my  beautiful-minded  friend,  Mes.  Y.  Z.,  many 
times  out  of  temper,  but  can  quite  pardon  her  indignation  when 
young  Fred  Noodle,  to  whom  the  Y.  Z.'s  have  been  very  kind,  and 
who  has  appeared  scores  of  times  at  their  elegant  table  in  Up — r 
B-k-r  Street,  announced,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  flippancy,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  evening  parties  any  more. 

What  induced  Fred  Noodle  to  utter  this  bravado  I  know  not ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  has  been  puffed  up  by  attentions  from 
several  Aldermen's  families,  with  whom  he  has  of  late  become 
acquainted,  and  among  whom  he  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  pro- 
digious *  swell';  but  having  made  this  speech  one  Sunday  siter 
church,  when  he  condescended  to  call  in  B-k-r  Street,  and  show 
off  his  new  gloves  and  waistcoat,  and  talked  in  a  sufficiently  dan- 
dified air  about  the  Opera  (the  wretched  creature  fancies  that  an 
eight-and-sixpenny  pit  ticket  gives  him  the  privileges  of  a  man  of 
fashion) — Noodle  made  his  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  strutted  off  to 
show  his  new  yellow  kids  elsewhere. 

*  Matilda,  my  love,  bring  the  Address  Book,'  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  said 
to  her  lovely  eldest  daughter,  as  soon  as  Noodle  was  gone,  and  the 
banging  hall-door  had  closed  upon  the  absurd  youth.  That  grace- 
ful and  obedient  girl  rose,  went  to  the  back  drawing-room,  on  a 
table  in  which  apartment  the  volume  lay,  and  brought  the  book  to 
her  mamma. 

Mrs.  Y.  Z.  turned  to  the  letter  N ;  and  under  that  initial 
discovered  the  name  of  the  young  fellow  who  had  just  gone  out. 
Noodle,  F.,  250  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's.  She  took  a  pen  from 
the  table  before  her,  and  with  it  deliberately  crossed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Noodle  out  of  her  book.  Matilda  looked  at  Eliza,  who  stood 
by  in  silent  awe.  The  sweet  eldest  girl,  who  has  a  kind  feeling 
towards  every  soul  alive,  then  looked  towards  her  mother  with 
expostulating  eyes,  and  said,  '  0  mamma ! '  Dear,  dear  Matilda  ! 
I  love  all  pitiful  hearts  like  thine. 

But  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  was  in  no  mood  to  be  merciful,  and  gave  way 
to  a  natural  indignation  and  feeling  of  outraged  justice. 

'  What  business  has  that  young  man  to  tell  me,'  she  exclaimed, 
<  that  he  declines  going  to  evening  parties,  when  he  knows  that 
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after  Easter  we  have  oue  or  two  f  Has  he  not  met  with  constant 
hoAi>itality  here  since  Mr.  Y.  Z.  brouglit  him  home  from  the  Clubt 
Has  he  so  much  beaux  yevjr  f  or,  has  he  so  much  wit  ?  or,  is  he  a 
man  of  so  much  note,  that  his  company  at  a  dinner-table  becomes 
iuilii^pensable  ?  He  is  nobody ;  he  is  not  handsome  ;  he  is  not 
clever ;  he  never  opens  his  mouth  except  to  drink  your  papa's 
claret ;  and  he  declines  evening  parties,  forsooth  ! — Mind,  children, 
he  is  never  invited  into  this  house  again.' 

When  Y.  Z.  now  meets  young  Noodle  at  the  Club,  that  kind 
but  feeble-minded  old  gentleman  covers  up  his  face  with  the 
newspaper,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  Nim)I)LE  ;  or  sidles  away  with 
his  face  to  the  bookcases,  and  lurks  off  by  the  door.  The  other 
day  they  met  on  the  steps,  when  the  wretched  Noodle,  driven 
aux  nfH)i\  actually  had  the  meanness  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  was? 
The  Colonel  (for  such  he  is,  and  of  the  Bombay  service,  too) 
said :  *  My  wife?  Oh  ! — hum  ! — I'm  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  has 
been  ver>'  jioorly  indeed,  lately — very  |)oorly,  and  confined  to  her 
mom.  Go<l  bless  my  soul !  I've  an  ap]>ointment  at  the  India 
House,  and  it's  |Mist  two  o'clock ' — ami  he  fled. 

I  had  the  malicious  satisfaction  of  describing  to  Noodle  the 
most  sumptuous  dinner  which  Y.  Z.  had  given  the  day  before,  at 
which  there  was  a  Lord  present,  a  Foreign  Minister  with  his 
i  )Tder8,  two  Generals  with  Stars,  and  every  luxury  of  the  season ; 
but  at  the  end  of  our  conversation,  seeing  the  effect  it  had  upon 
the  poor  youth,  and  how  miserably  he  was  cast  down,  I  told  him 
the  truth,  viz.  that  the  above  story  w:is  a  hoax,  and  that  if  ho 
wanted  to  get  into  Mrs.  Y.  Z.'s  gooil  graces  again,  his  best  plan 
was  to  go  to  Lady  Fl.\<:k's  i»arty,  where  I  knew  the  Miss  Y.  Z.'s 
would  be,  and  dance  with  them  all  night. 

Yes,  my  clear  Ik»B,  yf»u  lx>yR  must  fKiy  with  your  persons, 
however  lazy  you  may  be — however  much  inclined  to  smoke  at 
the  Club,  or  to  lie  there  and  read  the  last  delicious  new  novel ; 
or  aver^e  to  going  home  to  a  dreadfid  black  set  of  chambers,  where 
there  is  no  fire ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  creeping  shuddering 
into  your  hall  suit,  in  order  to  go  forth  to  an  evening  party. 

The  dressing,  the  clean  gloves,  ami  cab-hire  are  nuisances,  I 
grant  you.  The  idea  of  the  party  itself  a  lx)re ;  but  you  must  go. 
When  you  are  at  the  party,  it  is  not  so  stupid  ;  there  is  always 
sfimething  pleasant  for  the  eye  and  attention  of  an  observant  man. 
There  i*i  a  bustling  Dowager  wheetUing  and  manoeuvring  to  get 
f»n>per  partners  for  her  girls ;  there  is  a  pretty  girl  enjoying 
herself  with  all  her  heart,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  than 
which  I  know  no  more  charming  obje<*t; — there  is  poor  Miah 
UloGOT,  lonely  up  against  the  wall,  whom  nobody  a.sks  \o  ^^w^^ 
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and  with  whom  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  waltz.  There  is 
always  something  to  see  or  do,  when  you  are  there;  and  to 
evening  parties,  I  say,  you  must  go. 

Perhaps  I  speak  with  the  ease  of  an  old  fellow  who  is  out  of 
the  business,  and  beholds  you  from  afar  off.  My  dear  boy,  they 
don't  want  us  at  evening  parties.  A  stout,  bald-headed  man 
dancing  is  a  melancholy  object  to  himself  in  the  looking-glass 
opposite,  and  there  are  duties  and  pleasures  of  all  ages.  Once, 
Heaven  help  us,  and  only  once,  upon  my  honour,  and  I  say  so  as 
a  gentleman,  some  boys  seized  upon  me  and  carried  me  to  the 
Casino,  where,  forthwith,  they  found  acquaintances  and  partners, 
and  went  whirling  away  in  the  double -timed  waltz  (it  is  an 
abominable  dance  to  me — I  am  an  old  Fogy)  along  with  hundreds 
more.  I  caught  sight  of  a  face  in  the  crowd — the  most  blank, 
melancholy,  and  dreary  old  visage  it  was — my  own  face  in  the 
glass — there  was  no  use  in  my  being  there.  Canities  adest 
morosa — no,  not  morosa — but,  in  fine,  I  had  no  business  in  the 
place,  and  so  came  away. 

I  saw  enough  of  that  Casino,  however,  to  show  to  me  that 

But  my  paper  is  full,  and  on  the  subject  of  women  I  have  more 
things  to  say,  which  might  fill  many  hundred  more  pages. 

Brown  the  £lder. 
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y^UFFER  me  to  apeak,  my  dear  Bob,  and  in  some- 
V  what  a  grave  tone,  about  women,  and   their 

influence  over  jon  foung  fellows — -an  iotluence 
80  Yaat,  for  good  or  for  eriL 

I  have,  a>  you  pretty  well  know,  an  immeDM 
sum  of  money  in  the  Three  per  Centa,  tlie 
poaseaaion  of  which  does  not,  I  think,  derrease 
your  reapect  for  my  character,  and  of  which, 
at  my  demise,  you  will  powilily  have  your 
■bare.  But  if  ever  I  hear  of  you  aa  a  Caaino 
haunter,  as  a  frequenter  of  Kaces  and  Greenwich 
Fairs,  aud  such  amuacmeata,  in  questionabte 
company,  I  give  you  my  honour  you  ahall 
benefit  by  no  legary  of  mbe,  and  I  will 
divide  the  portion  that  was,  and  is,  I  hope,  to  be  youn,  nmongat 
your  sisters. 

Thinic,  sir,  of  what  they  are,  and  of  your  mother  at  home, 
Bpotleaa  and  piuus,  loving  and  pure,  and  shape  your  own  course 
*o  as  to  lie  worthy  of  tliem.  Would  you  do  anything  to  give 
them  pain  t  Would  you  say  anything  that  should  bring  a 
blunfa  to  their  fair  cheeks,  or  shock  their  gentle  natureal  At 
the  R^iyal  Academy  F.xhibition  last  year,  when  that  great 
■tupid,  dandifieil  monkey,  CArTAiN  (iitioo,  in  comjnny  with 
the  other  vulgar  oaf,  Mb.  Gowkkr,  ventured  to  atare,  in  rather 
an  insolent  manner,  at  your  pretty  little  siatcr  Fanny,  who 
had  come  bluHhing  like  a  Klay  rose  from  ItliMi  Pinkkrton's 
Academy,  I  aaw  how  your  honeat  face  flushed  up  with  in<ligna- 
timi,  as  you  caught  a  light  of  the  hideous  grins  and  ogles 
of  thnse  two  ruffians  in  vaniished  boots ;  and  your  eyes  flaabed 
oat  at  them  glances  of  defiance  and  warning  so  aavsge  and 
trrrible,  that  the  disoomfited  wretchea  turned  wisely  upon  their 
bccis,  and  did  not  eara  to  face  such  a  resolute  young  champion 
aa  Bub  Brow>.  What  is  it  that  makes  all  your  bloo<]  tingle, 
nd  filb  your  heart  with  a  vague  and  fierce  deaire  ta  \.Vm)ib. 
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somebody,  when  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  an  insult  to  that 
fair  creature  enters  your  mindl  You  can't  bear  to  think  that 
iigury  should  be  done  to  a  being  so  sacred,  so  innocent,  and  so 
defenceless.  You  would  do  battle  with  a  Goliath  in  her  cause. 
Your  sword  would  leap  from  its  scabbard  (that  is,  if  you 
gentlemen  from  Pump  Court  wore  swords  and  scabbards  at  the 
present  period  of  time)  to  avenge  or  defend  her. 

Respect  all  beauty,  all  innocence,  my  dear  Bob;  defend  all 
defencelessness  in  your  sister,  as  in  the  sisters  of  other  men.  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  Gentleman  of  the  last  century,  who, 
when  a  crowd  of  young  bucks  and  bloods  in  the  Crush-room  of  the 
Opera  were  laughing  and  elbowing  an  old  lady  there — an  old  lady, 
lonely,  ugly,  and  unprotected — went  up  to  her  respectfully  and 
offered  her  his  arm,  took  her  down  to  his  own  carriage  which  was 
in  waiting,  and  walked  home  himself  in  the  rain, — and  twenty 
years  afterwards  had  ten  thousand  a  year  left  him  by  this  very  old 
lady,  as  a  reward  for  that  one  act  of  politeness.  We  have  all  heard 
that  story ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  probable  that  you  will  have  ten 
thousand  a  year  left  to  you  for  being  polite  to  a  woman :  but  I 
say,  be  polite,  at  any  rate.  Be  respectful  to  every  woman.  A 
manly  and  generous  heart  can  be  no  otherwise — as  a  man  would 
be  gentle  with  a  child,  or  take  off  his  hat  in  a  church. 

I  would  have  you  apply  this  principle  universally  towards 
women — from  the  finest  lady  of  your  acquaintance  down  to  the 
laundress  who  sets  your  chambers  in  order.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  persons  who  joke  with  barmaids  or  servants  at 
lodgings  are  not  men  of  a  high  intellectual  or  moral  capacity.  To 
chuck  a  still-room  maid  under  the  chin,  or  to  send  off  Molly  the 
cook  grinning,  are  not,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  dignified  acts  in 
any  gentleman.  The  butcher-boy  who  brings  the  leg  of  mutton 
to  Molly  may  converse  with  her  over  the  area-railings ;  or  the 
youthful  grocer  may  exchange  a  few  jocular  remarks  with  Betty 
at  the  door  as  he  hands  in  to  her  the  tea  and  sugar  :  but  not  you. 
We  must  live  according  to  our  degree.  I  hint  this  to  you,  sir, 
by  the  way,  and  because  the  other  night,  as  I  was  standing  on 
the  drawing-room  landing-place,  taking  leave  of  our  friends  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairfax,  after  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  I  heard  a  giggling 
in  the  hall,  where  you  were  putting  on  your  coat,  and  where  that 
uncommonly  good-looking  parlour-maid  was  opening  the  door.  And 
here,  whilst  on  this  subject,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Betty  is  helping  you 
on  with  your  coat,  I  would  say,  respecting  your  commerce  with 
your  friends'  servants  and  your  own,  be  thankful  to  them,  and  they 
will  be  grateful  to  you  in  return,  depend  upon  it.  Let  the  young 
fellow  who  lives  in  lodgings  respect  the  poor  little  maid  who  does 
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the  wondrous  work  of  the  house,  and  not  send  her  on  too  many 
errands,  or  ply  his  bell  needlessly  ;  if  you  visit  any  of  your  com- 
rades in  such  circumstances,  be  you,  too,  res|)ectful  and  kindly  in  your 
tone  to  the  poor  little  Abigail.  If  you  frequent  houses,  as  I  hope 
you  will,  where  are  many  good  fellows  and  amiable  ladies  who 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  doors  opened  or  their  tables  attended 
by  men,  pray  be  particularly  courteous  (though  by  no  means  so 
marke<l  in  your  attentions  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at  Mb. 
Fairfax's  to  which  I  have  just  alluded)  to  the  women-servants. 
Thauk  them  when  they  serve  you.  Give  them  a  half-crown  now 
and  then — nay,  as  often  as  your  means  will  permit  Those  small 
gratuities  make  but  a  small  sum  in  your  year's  expenses,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  practice  of  giving  them  never  impoverished 
a  man  yet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  give  a  deal  of  innocent 
happiness  to  a  very  worthy,  active,  kind  set  of  folks. 

But  let  us  hasten  from  the  hall-door  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Fortune  has  cast  your  lot  in  life :  I  want  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
am  so  anxious  that  you  should  devote  yourself  to  that  amiable 
lady  who  sits  in  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
no  women  in  the  world  vulgar  and  ill-humoured,  rancorous  and 
narrow-minded,  mean  schemers,  son-in-law  hunters,  slaves  of  fashion, 
hypocrites;  but  I  do  resf)ect,  admire,  and  almost  worship  good 
women ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  fair  number  of  such  to  be 
found  in  this  world,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  every  educated 
Englishman's  circle  of  society,  whether  he  finds  that  circle  in 
palaces  in  Belgravia  and  May  fair,  in  snug  little  suburban  villas, 
in  ancient  comfortable  old  Bloomsbury,  or  in  back  parlours  behind 
the  shop.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  excellent  English 
ladies  in  every  one  of  these  places — wives  graceful  and  affectionate, 
matrons  tender  and  goo<l,  daughters  hap[)y  and  pure-minded,  and  I 
urge  the  society  of  such  on  you,  because  I  defy  you  to  think  evil 
in  their  company.  Walk  into  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Z.,  that 
n^naX  lady :  look  at  her  charming  face,  and  hear  her  voice.  You 
know  that  she  can't  but  be  good,  with  such  a  face  and  such  a 
voice.  She  is  one  of  those  fortunate  l)eings  on  whom  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  its  most  precious  gifts  and  richest 
worldly  favours.  With  what  a  grace  she  receives  you  ;  with  what 
a  frank  kindness  and  natural  sweetness  and  dignity  !  Her  looks, 
her  motions,  her  words,  her  thoughts,  all  seem  to  be  beautiful 
and  harmonious  quite.  See  her  with  her  children,  what  woman 
can  be  more  simple  and  loving?  After  you  have  talked  to  her 
for  a  while,  you  very  likely  find  she  is  ten  times  as  well  read  as 
yon  are :  she  has  a  hundred  accomplishments  which  nhe  is  not 
the  lemt  anxious  to  show  off,  and  makes  no  more  account  of  tVi^isi 
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than  of  her  diamonds,  or  of  the  splendour  round  about  her — to  all 
of  which  she  is  bom,  and  has  a  happy,  admirable  claim  of  nature 
and  possession — admirable  and  happy  for  her  and  for  us  too ;  for 
is  it  not  a  happiness  for  us  to  admire  her  1  Does  anybody  grudge 
her  excellence  to  that  paragon  ?  Sir,  we  may  be  thankful  to  be 
admitted  to  comtemplate  such  consummate  goodness  and  beauty ; 
and  as  in  looking  at  a  fine  landscape  or  a  fine  work  of  art,  every 
generous  heart  must  be  delighted  and  improved,  and  ought  to  feel 
grateful  afterwards,  so  one  may  feel  charmed  and  thankful  for 
having  the  opportunity  of  knowing  an  almost  perfect  woman. 
Madam,  if  the  gout  and  the  custom  of  the  world  permitted,  I 
would  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  your  Ladyship's  robe.  To 
see  your  gracious  face  is  a  comfort — to  see  you  walk  to  your 
carriage  is  a  holiday.  Drive  her  faithfully,  oh  thou  silver-wigged 
coachman  !  drive  her  to  all  sorts  of  splendours  and  honours  and 
Royal  festivals.  And  for  us,  let  us  be  glad  that  we  should  have 
the  privilege  to  admire  her. 

Now  transport  yourself  in  spirit,  my  good  Bob,  into  another 
drawing-room.  There  sits  an  old  lady  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
serene  and  kind,  and  as  beautiful  in  her  age  now  as  in  her  youth, 
when  History  toasted  her.  What  has  she  not  seen,  and  what  is 
she  not  ready  to  tell  ?  All  the  fame  and  wit,  all  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  more  than  half  a  century,  have  passed  through  those 
rooms  where  you  have  the  honour  of  making  your  best  bow.  She 
is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  had  never  had  any  flattery  to  dazzle  her  ; 
she  is  never  tired  of  being  pleased  and  being  kind.  Can  that  have 
been  anything  but  a  good  life  which,  after  more  than  eighty  years 
of  it  are  spent,  is  so  calm  ?  Could  she  look  to  the  end  of  it  so 
cheerfully,  if  its  long  course  had  not  been  pure?  Respect  her,  I 
say,  for  being  so  happy,  now  that  she  is  old.  We  do  not  know 
what  goodness  and  charity,  what  affections,  what  trials,  may  have 
gone  to  make  that  charming  sweetness  of  temper,  and  complete 
that  perfect  manner.  But  if  we  do  not  admire  and  reverence  such 
an  old  age  as  that,  and  get  good  from  contemplating  it,  what  are 
we  to  respect  and  admire  1 

Or  shall  we  walk  through  the  shop  (while  N.  is  recommending 
a  tall  copy  to  an  amateur,  or  folding  up  a  twopennyworth  of  letter- 
paper,  and  bowing  to  a  poor  customer  in  a  jacket  and  apron  with 
just  as  much  respectful  gravity  as  he  would  show  while  waiting 
upon  a  Duke),  and  see  Mrs.  N.  playing  with  the  child  in  the  back 
parlour  until  N.  shall  come  in  to  tea?  They  drink  tea  at  five 
o'clock ;  and  are  actually  as  well  bred  as  those  gentlefolks  who  dine 
three  hours  later.  Or  will  you  please  to  step  into  Mrs.  J.'s  lodg- 
ings, who  is  waiting,  and  at  work,  imtil  her  husband  comes  home 
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from  chambers  f  She  blushes  and  puts  the  work  away  on  hearing 
the  knock,  but  when  she  sees  who  the  visitor  is,  she  takes  it  with 
a  smile  from  behind  the  sofa  cushion,  and  behold,  it  is  one  of  J.'s 
waistcoats,  on  which  she  is  sewing  buttons.  She  might  have  been 
a  Countess  blazing  in  diamonds  had  Fate  so  willed  it,  and  the 
higher  her  station  the  more  she  would  have  adorned  it.  But  she 
looks  as  charming  while  plying  her  needle  as  the  great  lady  in  her 
palace  whose  equal  she  is,  in  beauty,  in  goodness,  in  high-bred 
frrace  and  simplicity :  at  least,  I  can't  fancy  her  better,  or  any 
Peeress  being  more  than  her  peer. 

And  it  is  with  this  sort  of  people,  my  dear  Bob,  that  I  recom- 
mend you  to  consort,  if  you  can  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  their 
society — nor  do  I  think  you  are  very  likely  to  find  many  such  at 
the  C;i8ino ;  or  in  the  dancing-booths  of  Greeni^ich  Fair  on  this 
present  Easter  Monday.  Brown  the  Elder. 


ON  FRIEXDSHIP. 

I. 

I'HOICE  of  friends,  my  dear 
iBERT,  is  a  point  upon  which 
<!Ty  mau  about  town  sliould 
be  inatructed  as  he  should 
be  careful  And  as  example, 
they  say  it  eometimea  better 
than  precept  and  at  the  risk 
even  of  appeiriiig  somewhat 
ludicrous  in  jour  eyes,  I  will 
narrate  to  jou  au  adventure 
nhich  happtned  to  myself, 
nhicii  IS  at  once  ridiculous 
nit  1  melaucholy  (at  least  to 
le),  and  which  will  sliow 
ou  how  a  man,  not  ini- 
))nident  or  incautious  of  his 
own  nature  may  be  made 
to  Buffer  bv  the  imprudent 
selection  of  a  fnend  Attend  then  my  dear  Bob  to  'the  History 
of  RASSBLia,  Pnnce  of  Abyssinia. 

Sir,  m  the  jear  1810  I  was  ajoUy  young  Bachelor,  as  you  are 
now  (indeed,  it  was  three  years  before  I  mamed  your  poor  dear 
auut) ;  I  had  a  place  in  the  Tape  and  Scaling-Wax  Otiice  ;  I  had 
chambers  in  Pump  Court,  au  traineme,  and  led  a  not  uncomfortable 
life  there.  I  was  a  free  and  gay  young  fellow  in  those  days  (iiow- 
ever  much,  sir,  you  may  doubt  the  assertion,  and  think  that  I  am 
changed),  and  not  so  particular  in  my  choice  of  friends  as  subse- 
quent experience  has  led  me  to  be. 

There  lived  in  the  set  of  chambers  opposite  to  mine  a  Suffolk 

gentleman,  of  gooil  family,  whom  I  shall  call  Ms.  Bludver.    Our 

boys  or  clerks  first  made  acquaintance,  and  did  each  other  mutual 

kind  offices  :  borrowing  for  their  respective  masters'  benefit,  neither 
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of  whom  were  too  richly  provided  with  the  world's  goods,  coals, 
blacking-brushes,  crockery-ware,  and  the  like ;  and  our  forks  and 
spoons,  if  either  of  us  had  an  entertainment  in  chambers.  As  I 
learned  presently  that  Mr.  Bludyeb  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  heard  ttiat  his  elder  brother  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate 
and  reputation  in  his  county,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  make 
his  acc|uaintance,  and  accepted  finally  his  invitation  to  meet  a  largt 
game-pie  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  country,  and  I 
recollect  I  lent  my  own  silver  teapot,  which  figured  handsomely  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  the  same  one  which  I  presented  to  you,  when 
you  took  possession  of  your  present  apartments. 

Mr.  Bludyer  was  a  sporting  man  :  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  with  many  gentlemen  to  dress  as  much  like  coachmen  as 
possible  :  in  top-lx)ots,  huge  white  coats  with  capes,  Belcher  necker- 
chiefs, and  the  like  adornments ;  and  at  the  tables  of  bachelors  of 
the  very  first  fashion  you  would  meet  with  prize-fighters  and 
jockeys,  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  prize-ring,  the  cock-pit, 
and  the  odds.  I  remember  my  Lord  Tilbury  was  present  at  this 
breakfast  (who  afterwards  lamentably  broke  his  neck  in  a  steeple- 
chase, by  which  the  noble  family  became  extinct),  and  for  some 
time  I  confoumle<i  his  Lordship  with  Dutch  Sam,  who  was  also  of 
the  i»Arty,  and,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  noble  Viscount  in  dress  and 
manner. 

My  ac(|uaintance  with  Mr.  Bludyer  ripened  into  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship. He  was  |)erfectly  goo<l-natureiI,  and  not  ill-bred ;  and  his 
jovial  spirits  and  roaring  stories  amused  a  man  who,  though  always 
of  a  peaceful  turn,  had  no  dislike  to  cheerful  companions.  We 
used  to  dine  together  about  at  cutfeo-houses,  for  Clubs  were  st^-arcely 
invente<i  in  those  days,  exc*ept  for  the  aristocracy ;  and,  in  fine, 
were  very  intimate.  Bludyer,  a  brave  and  athletic  man,  woulti 
often  give  a  loose  to  his  spirits  of  an  evening,  and  mill  a  Charley 
or  two,  as  the  phrase  then  was.  The  young  bloods  of  those  days 
thought  it  was  no  harm  to  spend  a  night  in  the  watch-house,  and 
I  asriure  you  it  has  accommodated  a  deal  of  gooil  comf>any.  A  ntrtn 
trmpi^  aufrei  nurtirn.  In  our  own  days,  my  good  Bob,  a  station- 
house  bench  is  not  the  be<l  for  a  gentleman. 

I  was  at  this  time  (and  deservedly  so,  for  I  hail  been  very  kind 
to  her,  and  my  ehler  brother,  your  father,  neglected  her  consider- 
ably) the  favourite  nephew  of  your  grand-aunt,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
ffENERAL  MapWhirter,  who  was  left  a  very  handsome  fortune  by 
the  Gtmoral,  an<l  to  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  I  jMiid  every 
attention  to  which  her  age,  her  sex,  and  her  large  income  entitled 
her.  I  ummI  to  take  sweetmeats  to  her  ixxNlle.  I  went  and  drank 
tea  with  her  night  after  night     I  accompanied  her  Sunday  after 
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Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  at  the  Rotunda  Chapel, 
over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  I  used  to  read  many  of  the  tracts  with 
which  she  liberally  supplied  me — in  fact,  do  everything  to  comfort 
and  console  a  lady  of  peculiar  opinions  and  habits  who  had  a  large 
jointure.  Your  father  used  to  say  I  was  a  sneak,  but  he  was  then 
a  boisterous  young  squire ;  and  perhaps  we  were  not  particularly 
good  friends. 

Well,  sir,  my  dear  aunt,  Mrs.  General  MacWhirter,  made  me 
her  chief  confidant  I  regulated  her  money  matters  for  her,  and 
acted  with  her  bankers  and  lawyers  ;  and  as  she  always  spoke  of 
your  father  as  a  reprobate,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  I  should 
inherit  the  property,  the  main  part  of  which  has  now  passed  to  another 
branch  of  the  Browns.  I  do  not  grudge  it.  Bob  :  I  do  not  grudge 
it.  Your  family  is  large ;  and  I  have  enough  from  my  poor  dear 
departed  wife. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  June  1811 — I  recollect  the  Comet 
was  blazing  furiously  at  the  time,  and  Mrs.  MacWhirter  was  of 
opinion  that  the  world  was  at  an  end — Mr.  Bludyer,  who  was 
having  his  chambers  in  Pump  Court  painted,  asked  permission  to 
occupy  mine,  where  he  wished  to  give  a  lunch  to  some  people  whom 
he  was  desirous  to  entertain.  Thinking  no  harm,  of  course  I  said 
yes ;  and  I  went  to  my  desk  at  the  Tape  and  Sealing- Wax  Office 
at  my  usual  hour,  giving  instructions  to  my  boy  to  make  Mr. 
Bludyer's  friends  comfortable. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  on  that  accursed  Friday,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Whirter, who  had  never  been  up  my  staircase  before  iu  her  life 
(for  your  dear  grand-aunt  was  large  in  person,  and  the  apoplexy 
which  carried  her  off  soon  after  menaced  her  always),  having  some 
very  particular  business  with  her  solicitors  in  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  and  being  anxious  to  consult  me  about  a  mortgage,  actually 
mounted  my  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  on  which  she  saw  written 
the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown.  She  was  a  peculiar  woman,  I 
have  said,  attached  to  glaring  colours  in  her  dress,  and  from  her 
long  residence  in  India,  seldom  without  a  set  of  costly  birds  of 
paradise  in  her  bonnet,  and  a  splendid  Cashmere  shawL 

Fancy  her  astonishment  then,  on  entering  my  apartments  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  assailed  in  the  first  place  by  a 
strong  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  which  pervaded  the  passage,  and  by 
a  wild  and  ferocious  bulldog  which  flew  at  her  on  entering  my 
sitting-room. 

This  bulldog,  sir,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colours 
of  her  costume,  seized  upon  her,  and  pinned  her  down,  scream- 
ing so  that  her  voice  drowned  that  of  Bludyer  himself,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  table  bellowing,  'A  Southerly  Wind  and  a 
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Cloudy  Sky  proclaim  a  PTunting  ^lorniiig' — or  some  such  ribald 
trash :  and  the  brutal  owner  of  the  dog  (who  was  no  other  than 
the  famous  Mulatto  boxer,  Xorroy,  called  the  'Black  Prince* 
in  the  odious  language  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  was  inebriated 
doubtless  at  the  moment)  encouraged  his  dog  in  the  assault 
upon  this  defenceless  la^iy,  and  laughed  at  the  agonies  which  she 
endured. 

Mr.  Bludyer,  the  black  man,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  arrang- 
ing a  fight  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  when  my  p4X)r  aunt  made  her  appear- 
ance among  these  vulgar  wretches.  Although  it  was  but  three 
o'clock,  they  had  sent  for  gin-and-water  to  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
and  the  ghisses  sparkled  on  the  boani, — to  use  a  verse  from  a 
Bacchanalian  song  which  I  well  remember  Mr.  Bludykr  used  to 
yell  forth — when  I  myself  arrived  from  my  office  at  my  usual  hour, 
half-past  three.  The  black  fellow,  and  young  Captain  Cavendish 
of  the  Guards,  were  the  smokers ;  and  it  appears  that  at  first  all 
the  gentlemen  screamed  yriih  laughter ;  some  of  them  called  my 
aunt  an  '  old  girl ' ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  nearly  fainted 
that  the  filthy  Mulatto  calle<l  the  dog  off  from  the  fiounce  of  her 
yellow  gown,  of  which  he  hiul  hohl. 

When  this  poor  victim  of  vulgarity  asked  with  a  scream — 
Where  was  her  nephew  1  new  roars  of  laughter  broke  out  from  the 
coarse  gin-drinkers.  ^  It's  the  old  woman  whom  he  goes  to  meet- 
ing with,*  criecl  out  Bludyer.  *  Come  away,  boys ! '  And  he  led 
his  brutalised  crew  out  of  my  chambers  into  his  own,  where  they 
finishe<l,  no  doubt,  their  arrangements  about  the  fight. 

Sir,  wh<*n  I  c^iino  home  at  my  usual  hour  of  half-past  three,  I 
found  Mrs.  MacWiiirter  in  hysterics  u|)on  my  sofa — the  pipes  were 
lying  ab«Hit — the  tin  dish-covers — the  cold  kidneys — the  tavern 
cruet-stands,  and  wretched  remnants  of  the  orgy  were  in  disorder 
cm  the  tablecloth,  stainetl  with  beer.  Seeing  her  fainting,  I  wihlly 
biule  my  boy  to  oi)en  the  wimlow,  and  seizing  a  glass  of  water 
which  was  on  the  table,  I  presente<l  it  to  her  lips. — It  was  gin- 
and-wattTf  which  I  pn)ff(>re<l  to  that  poor  lady. 

She  stjirted  up  with  a  scream,  which  terrified  me  as  I  upset  the 
glass  :  and  with  empurpled  features,  and  a  voice  quivering  and 
choking  with  anger,  she  vowe<l  she  would  never  forgive  me.  In 
vain  I  f>leade4l  that  I  Wiis  ignonmt  of  the  whole  of  these  disgraceful 
transactions.  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  her,  and  begged  her  to 
Ix*  pacified  :  I  called  my  lx>y,  and  IkuIc  him  bear  witness  to  my 
innocence  :  the  impudent  young  fien<l  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face, 
and  I  kicked  him  downstairs  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  :  for  go  she 
ilid  directly  to  her  carriaire,  which  was  in  waiting  in  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  and  to  which  I  followed  her  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  amidst  a 
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crowd  of  jeering  barristers'  boys  and  Temple  porters.  But  she 
pulled  up  the  window  in  my  face,  and  would  no  more  come  back 
to  me  than  Eueydice  would  to  Obpheus. 

If  I  grow  pathetic  over  this  story,  my  dear  Bob,  have  I  not 
reason)  Your  great-aunt  left  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  your 
family,  and  the  remainder  to  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  women,  that  she,  a  serious  person,  said 
on  her  deathbed  that  she  would  have  left  her  money  to  me,  if  I 
had  called  out  Mb.  Bludykr,  who  insulted  her,  and  with  whom  I 
certainly  would  have  exchanged  shots,  had  I  thought  that  Mrs. 
MacWhieter  would  have  encouraged  any  such  murder. 

My  wishes,  dear  Bob,  are  moderate.  Your  aunt  left  me  a 
handsome  competency — and,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  grudge  my  brother 
Gborge  the  money.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  calamity  can 
happen  again  to  any  one  of  our  family — that  would  be  too  great  a 
misfortune.  But  I  tell  you  the  tale,  because  at  least  it  shows  you 
how  important  good  company  is,  and  that  a  young  man  about  town 
should  beware  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies. 

We  will  pursue  the  subject  of  friends  generally  in  a  future 
letter,  and  I  am  meanwhile,  my  dear  Bob,  always  your  affectionate 
uncle.  Brown  the  Elder. 


II.       • 

The  other  day  I  saw  you  walking  by  the  Serpentine  with  young 
Lord  Foozle,  of  the  Windsor  Heavies,  who  nodded  to  all  sorts  of 
suspicious  broughams  on  the  ride,  while  you  looked  about  (you  know 
you  did,  you  young  rascal)  for  acquaintances,  as  much  as  to  say — 
*  See !  here  am  I,  Bob  Brown,  of  Pump  Court,  walking  with  a 
lord.' 

My  dear  Bob,  I  own  that  to  walk  with  a  lord,  and  to  be  seen 
with  him,  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Every  man  of  the  middle  class  likes 
to  know  persons  of  rank.  If  he  says  he  don't — don't  believe  him. 
And  I  would  certainly  wish  that  you  should  associate  with  your 
superiors  rather  than  your  inferiors.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
or  stupefying  position  for  a  man  in  life  than  to  be  a  cock  of  a  small 
society.  It  prevents  his  ideas  from  growing ;  it  renders  him  in- 
tolerably conceited.  A  twopenny-halfpenny  Csesar,  a  Brummagem 
dandy,  a  coterie  philosopher  or  wit,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  ass  ;  and, 
in  fine,  I  set  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  live 
where  he  can  meet  his  betters,  intellectual  and  social. 

But  if  you  fancy  that  getting  into  Lord  Foozle's  set  will  do  you 
good  or  advance  your  prospects  in  life,  my  dear  Bob,  you  are  woefully 
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mistaken.  The  Windsor  Heavies  are  a  most  gentlemanlike,  well- 
made,  and  useful  set  of  men.  The  conversation  of  such  of  them  as 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  has  not  certainly  inspired  me 
with  a  respect  for  their  intellectual  qualities,  nor  is  their  life  com- 
monly of  tliat  kind  which  rigid  ascetics  would  pronounce  blameless. 
Some  of  the  young  men  amongst  them  talk  to  the  broughams, 
fre<]uent  the  private  boxes,  dance  at  the  Casinos ;  few  read — many 
talk  about  horseflesh  and  the  odds  after  dinner,  or  relax  with  a 
little  lansquenet  or  a  little  billiards  at  Pratt  s. 

"Sly  boy,  it  is  not  with  the  eye  of  a  moralist  that  your  venerable 
old  uncle  examines  these  youths,  but  rather  of  a  natural  philosopher, 
who  inspects  them  as  he  would  any  other  phenomenon,  or  queer 
bird,  or  odd  flsh,  or  fine  flower.  These  fellows  are  like  the  flowers, 
and  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  are  decked  out  in  magnificent  apparel : 
and  for  some  wise  and  useful  purposes,  no  doubt  It  is  good  that 
there  should  l>e  honest,  handsonie,  hard-living,  hard-riding,  stupid 
young  Windsor  Heavies — as  that  there  should  be  polite  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Temple,  or  any  other  variety  of  our  genus. 

And  it  is  pood  that  you  should  go  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Heavies'  me.«»,  if  they  ask  ynu  ;  and  know  that  worthy  set  of  gentle- 
men. But  Ixjware,  0  Bob,  how  you  live  with  them.  Remember 
that  your  lot  in  lite  is  to  toil,  and  spin  too — and  calculate  how 
much  time  it  takes  a  Heavy  or  a  man  of  that  condition  to  do 
nothing.  Say,  he  dines  at  ei*:ht  o'clock,  and  spends  seven  hours 
after  dinner  in  pleasure.  Well,  if  he  goes  to  bed  at  three  in  the 
morning — that  precious  youth  must  have  nine  hours*  sleep,  which 
bring  him  to  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  wht^n  he  will  have  a  headache 
pn)bably,  so  that  he  can  hardly  Ih*  e\i»i>(*ted  to  dress,  rally,  have 
devilhtl  chicken  and  jwile  ale,  and  get  out  before  three.  Friend- 
ship— the  Chib — the  visits  which  he  is  comi)elle<l  to  pay,  occupy 
him  till  five  or  six,  and  what  time  is  there  h'ft  for  exercise  and  a 
ride  in  th(>  Park,  and  for  a  second  toilette  preimrator}'  to  dinner, 
etc.  t  Hi*  g'K'S  on  in  his  routine  of  pleasure,  this  young  Heavy,  as 
you  do  in  yours  of  duty — one  man  in  I»ndon  is  pretty  nearly  as  busy 
as  another.  The  comimny  of  young  *  Swells,'  then,  if  you  will 
permit  me  the  word,  is  not  for  you.  You  must  consider  that  you 
shouhi  not  siiend  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  your  dinner — they 
need  not.  You  weur  a  black  coat,  and  they  a  shining  cuirass  and 
monstrous  eimulets.  Youra  is  the  useful  jKirt  in  life  and  theirs 
thr  splendid — though  why  sfMak  further  on  this  subject?  Since 
the  days  of  the  Fro^^  and  the  Bull,  a  desire  to  cope  with  Bulls  has 
liecu  known  to  lie  fatal  to  Fro^ni. 

And  to  know  young  noblemen,  and  brilliant  and  notorious  town 
bucks  and  leaders  of  fashion,  has  this  great  disadvantage — that  if 
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you  talk  about,  them  or  are  seen  with  them  much,  you  offend  all 
your  friends  of  middle  life.  It  makes  men  angry  to  see  their 
acquaintances  better  off  than  they  themselves  are.  If  you  live 
much  with  great  people,  others  will  be  sure  to  say  that  you  are  a 
sneak.  I  have  known  Jack  Jolliff,  whose  fun  and'spiiits  made  him 
adored  by  the  dandies  (for  they  are  just  such  folks  as  you  and  I, 
only  with  not  quite  such  good  brains,  and  perhaps  better  manners 
— simple  folks,  who  want  to  be  amused) — I  have  known  Jack 
Jolliff,  I  say,  offend  a  whole  roomful  of  men  by  telling  us  that  he 
had  been  dining  with  a  DuWe.  We  hadn't  been  to  dine  with  a 
Duke.  We  were  not  courted  by  grandees — and  we  disliked  the 
man  who  was,  and  said  he  was  a  parasite,  because  men  of  fashion 
courted  him.  I  don't  know  any  means  by  which  men  hurt  them- 
selves more  in  the  estimation  of  their  equals  than  this  of  talking  of 
great  folks.  A  man  may  mean  no  harm  by  it — ^he  speaks  of  the 
grandees  with  whom  he  lives,  as  you  and  I  do  of  Jones  or  Smith 
who  give  us  dinners.  But  his  old  acquaintances  do  not  forgive  him 
his  superiority,  and  set  the  Tufchunted  down  as  the  Tufthunter. 

I  remember  laughing  at  the  jocular  complaint  made  by  one  of 
this  sort,  a  friend  whom  I  shall  call  Main.  After  Main  published 
his  Travels  in  the  Libyan  Desert  four  years  ago,  he  became  a 
literary  lion,  and  roared  in  many  of  the  metropolitan  salons.  He 
is  a  good-natured  fellow,  never  in  the  least  puffed  up  by  his  literary 
success,  and  always  said  that  it  would  not  last.  His  greatest 
leonine  quality,  however,  is  his  appetite;  and  to  behold  him  engaged 
on  a  Club  joint,  or  to  see  him  make  away  with  pounds  of  turbot, 
and  plate  after  plate  of  entries,  roasts,  and  sweets,  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  sight,  and  refreshing  to  those  who  like  to  watch  animals 
feeding.  But  since  Main  has  gone  out  of,  and  other  authors  have 
come  into,  fashion — the  poor  fellow  comically  grumbles,  *That 
year  of  lionisation  has  ruined  me.  The  people  who  used  to  ask 
me  before  don't  ask  me  any  more.  They  are  afraid  to  invite  me 
to  Bloomsbury  because  they  fancy  I  am  accustomed  to  Mayfair, 
and  Mayfair  has  long  since  taken  up  with  a  new  roarer — so  that  I 
am  quite  alone  I '  And  thus  he  dines  at  the  Club  almost  every 
day  at  his  own  charges  now,  and  attacks  the  joint.  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  comes  after  him  to  the  haunch  of  mutton. 

If  Fate,  then,  my  dear  Bob,  should  bring  you  in  contact  with  a 
lord  or  two,  eat  their  dinners,  enjoy  their  company,  but  be  mum 
about  them  when  you  go  away. 

And,  though  it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  thing  to  say,  I  would  urge 
you,  my  dear  Bob,  specially  to  beware  of  taking  pleasant  fellows  for 
your  friends.  Choose  a  good  disagreeable  friend,  if  you  be  wise — a 
surly,  steady,  economical,  rigid  fellow.     All  jolly  fellows,  all  delights 
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of  Olnb  smokiDg-rooms  and  billiard-rooms,  all  fellows  who  sing  a 
o^iital  soDg,  and  the  like,  are  sure  to  be  poor.  As  they-  are  free 
with  their  owu  money,  so  will  they  be  with  yours ;  and  their  very 
geaeronty  and  goodness  of  disposition  will  prevent  them  from  having 
the  means  of  paying  you  back.  They  lend  their  money  to  some 
other  jolly  fellows.  They  accommodate  each  other  by  putting  their 
jolly  names  to  the  backs  of  jolly  bills.  Gentlemen  in  Cursitor 
Street  are  on  the  look-out  for  them.  Their  tradesmen  ask  for  them, 
and  find  them  not.  Ah,  Bob,  it's  hard  times  with  a  gentleman  when 
he  has  to  walk  round  a  street  for  fear  of  meeting  a  creditor  there, 
and  for  a  man  of  courage  when  he  can't  look  a  tailor  in  the  face. 

Eschew  jolly  fellows  then,  my  boy,  as  the  most  dangerous  and 
eostly  of  company ;  and  d  propoa  of  bills — if  I  ever  hear  of  your 
patting  your  name  to  a  stamped  paper — I  will  disown  you,  and  cut 
joa  off  with  a  protested  shilling. 

I  know  many  men  who  say  (whereby  I  have  my  private  opinion 
of  Uieir  own  probity)  that  all  poor  people  are  dishonest :  this  is  a 
hard  word,  though  more  generally  true  than  some  folks  suppose — 
bat  I  fear  that  all  people  much  in  debt  are  not  honest.  A  man  who 
has  to  wheedle  a  tradesman  is  not  going  through  a  very  honourable 
business  in  life— a  man  with  a  bill  becoming  due  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  putting  a  good  face  on  it  in  the  Club,  is  perforce  a 
hypocrite  whilst  he  is  talking  to  you — a  man  who  has  to  do  any 
meanness  about  money  I  fear  me  is  so  nearly  like  a  rogue  that 
it's  not  much  use  calculating  where  the  difference  lies.  Let  us  be 
very  gentle  with  our  neighbours'  failings,  and  forgive  our  friends 
their  debts,  as  we  hope  ourselves  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  best 
thing  of  all  to  do  with  your  debts  is  to  pay  them.  Make  none  ; 
and  don't  live  with  people  who  do.  Why,  if  I  dine  with  a  man 
who  is  notoriously  living  beyond  his  means,  I  am  a  hypocrite 
certainly  myself,  and  I  fear  a  bit  of  a  rogue  too.  I  try  to  make 
my  host  believe  that  I  believe  him  an  honest  fellow.  I  look  his 
sham  splendour  in  the  face  without  saying,  '  You  are  an  impostor.' 
Alas,  Robert,  I  have  partaken  of  feasts  where  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  plate,  the  viands,  the  wine,  the  servants  and  butlers  were 
all  sham,  like  Cinderella's  Coach  and  footmen,  and  would  turn 
into  rats  and  mice,  and  an  old  shoe  or  a  cabbage-stalk,  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  the  bouse  and  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

Brown  the  Elder. 
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g  the  entrance  fee  and  the  first  annaol  subscription — the 
ensuing  payments  I  shall  leave  to  my  worthy  nephew. 

You  were  elected,  sir,  with  but  two  black  ballii ;  and  ereij 
other  man  who  was  put  up  for  ballot  had  four,  with  the  exception 
of  Tom  Harico,  who  had  more  black  beans  than  white.  Do  not, 
however,  be  puffed  up  by  this  victoiy,  and  fancy  yourself  more 
popular  than  other  men.  Indeed  I  don't  mind  telling  you  (but,  of 
courae,  I  do  not  wish  this  to  go  any  further)  that  Captain  Slyboots 
and  I,  having  susiucions  of  the  meeting,  popped  a  couple  of  ailTcrse 
balls  into  the  other  candidates'  boxes ;  so  that,  at  least,  you  ehould, 
in  case  of  mishap,  not  be  nnaccompanied  in  ill-fortune. 

Now,  then,  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  '  Polyanthns,'  I 
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trust  you  will  comport  yourself  with  propriety  in  the  place ;  and 
permit  me  to  offer  you  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  your  bearing. 

We  are  not  so  stiff  at  the  *  Polyanthus '  as  at  some  Clubs  I 
could  name — and  a  good  deal  of  decent  intimacy  takes  place 
amongst  us. — Do  not  therefore  enter  the  Club,  as  I  have  seen 
men  do  at  the  *  Chokers '  (of  which  I  am  also  a  member),  with 
your  eyes  scowling  under  your  hat  at  your  neighbour,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  seems  to  say,  'Hang  your 
impudence,  sir.  How  dare  you  stare  At  met*  Banish  that  absurd 
dignity  and  swagger,  which  do  not  at  all  become  your  youthful 
countenance,  my  dear  Bob,  and  let  us  walk  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  place.  See,  old  Nosewortht  is  in  the  bow-window  reading 
the  paper — he  is  always  in  the  bow-window  reading  the  paper. 

We  pass  by  the  worthy  porter,  and  alert  pages — a  fifteen- 
hundredth  part  of  each  of  whom  is  henceforth  your  paid-for  property 
— and  you  see  he  takes  down  your  name  as  Mr.  R.  Bbowk,  Junior, 
and  will  know  you  and  be  civil  to  you  until  death. — Ha,  there  is 
Jawiuna,  as  usual :  he  has  nailed  poor  Styles  up  against  a  pillar, 
nnd  is  t(.*lling  him  what  the  opinion  of  the  City  is  about  Geosos 
Hudson,  R^quirf,  and  when  Sir  Robert  will  take  the  govern- 
ment. How  d*youdo,  JawkinsT — Satisfactory  news  from  India  t 
Gilbert  to  be  made  Baron  Gilbert  of  Goojerat  t  Indeed,  I  don't 
introduce  you  to  Jawktns,  my  poor  Bob;  he  will  do  that  for 
himself,  and  you  will  have  quite  enough  of  him  before  many  days 
are  over. 

Thofte  three  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  sofa  are  from  our  be- 
loved sister  island  :  they  come  here  every  day,  and  wait  for  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Ballinafad,  who  is  at  present  in  the  writing- 
room. 

I  have  remarked,  in  London,  however,  that  every  Irish  gentle- 
man is  accompanied  by  other  Irish  gentlemen,  who  wait  for  him 
as  here,  or  at  the  comer  of  the  street  These  are  waiting  until 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Ballinafad  can  get  them  three  places 
— in  the  Excise,  in  the  Cust(»ms,  and  a  little  thing  in  the  Post 
Office,  no  doubt.  One  of  them  sends  home  a  tremendous  account 
of  parties  and  politics  here,  which  apftears  in  the  Ballinafad 
Battrur,  He  knows  everything.  He  has  just  been  closeted  with 
I^EKL,  and  can  vouch  for  it  that  Clarendon  has  been  sent  for.  He 
knows  who  wrote  the  fSunous  pamphlet^  *Ways  and  Means  for 
Ireland/ — all  the  secrets  of  the  present  Cabinet,  the  designs  of 
Sir  James  ( 2  rah  am.  How  Lord  Jonx  can  live  under  those  articles 
which  he  writes  in  the  fiannrr  is  a  miracle  to  me  1  I  hope  he  will 
get  that  little  thing  in  the  P<iet  Office  soon. 

This  is  the  newspaper-room — enter  the  Porter  with  the  evening 
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U  calleil,  which  is  in  fact  the  most  elaborate  science  and  study)  at 
noon-<lay,  entirely  absorbed,  and  philosophically  indifferent  to  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  enormous  working  world  without  Disraeu 
may  make  his  best  speech  ;  the  Hungarians  may  march  into  Vienna ; 
the  Protectionists  come  in  ;  Louis  Philippe  be  restored ;  or  the 
Thames  set  on  fire;  and  Colonel  Pam  and  Mr.  Tbumpinoton  will 
never  leave  their  table,  so  engaging  is  their  occupation  at  it.  The 
turning  up  of  an  ace  is  of  more  interest  to  them  than  all  the  affairs 
of  all  the  world  besides — an<l  so  they  will  go  on  until  Death  sum- 
mons them,  and  their  last  trump  is  played. 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  a  century  ago  almost  all  gentlemen, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  men  of  science,  and  divines,  passed  hours  at* 
play  every  day, — as  our  grandmothers  did  likewise.  The  poor  old 
kings  and  queens  must  feel  the  desertion  now,  and  deplore  the 
present  smiUl  number  of  their  worshippers,  as  compared  to  the 
myriads  of  faithful  subjects  who  served  them  in  past  times. 

I  do  not  say  that  other  folks'  pursuits  are  much  more  or  less 
futile ;  but  fancy  a  life  such  as  that  of  the  Colonel— eight  or  nine 
hours  of  sleep,  eight  of  trumps,  and  the  rest  for  business,  reading, 
exercise,  and  (lomestic  duty  or  affection  (to  be  sure  he's  most  likely 
a  bachelor,  so  that  the  latter  offices  do  not  occupy  him  much) — 
fancy  such  a  life,  and  at  its  conclusion  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
the  worthy  gentleman  being  able  to  say,  I  have  spent  twenty-five 
years  of  my  existence  turning  up  trumps. 

With  Trum  rTN(;TON  matters  are  different  Whist  is  a  profession 
with  him,  just  as  much  as  Law  is  yours.  He  makes  the  deepest 
8tu<iy  of  it — he  makes  every  sacrifice  to  his  pursuit :  he  may  be 
fond  of  wine  and  coni])any,  but  he  eschews  both,  to  keep  his  head 
cool  and  play  his  nibber.  He  is  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and  was 
once  well  n^ad,  as  you  see  by  his  conversation  when  he  is  away  from 
the  table,  but  he  gives  up  reading  for  play — and  knows  that  to  play 
well  a  man  mu^t  play  every  day.  He  makes  three  or  four  hundred 
H  year  by  his  Whist,  and  well  he  may — with  bis  brains,  and 
half  his  industry,  he  could  make  a  larger  income  at  any  other 
prnft^ffsion. 

In  a  game  with  these  two  gentlemen,  the  one  who  has  been 
artually  Heated  at  that  card-table  for  a  term  as  long  as  your  whole 
life,  the  other  who  is  known  as  a  consummate  practitioner,  do  you 
think  it  is  likely  you  will  come  off  a  winner!  The  state  of  your 
fortune  is  your  look-out,  not  theirs.  They  are  there  at  their  posts 
— like  kni^rhts — rea<ly  to  meet  all  comers.  If  you  choose  to  engage 
them,  bit  down.  They  will,  with  the  most  perfect  probity,  calmness, 
and  ele:^ncc  of  manner,  win  and  win  of  you  until  they  have  won 
every  shilliug  of  a  fortune,  when  they  will  make  you  a  bow,  and 
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wish  yon  good  morning.  You  may  go  and  drown  yourself  afterwards 
— ^it  is  not  their  business.  Their  business  is  to  be  present  in  that 
room,  and  to  play  cards  with  you  or  anybody.  When  you  are 
done  with — Bon  jour.  My  dear  Colonel,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
a  new  member,  my  nephew,  Mb.  Robert  Bbown. 

The  other  two  men  at  the  table  are  the  Honoubable  G.  Wind- 
gall  and  Mb.  Chantbb  :  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  that  the  one 
made  rather  a  queer  settlement  at  the  last  Derby ;  and  the  other 
has  just  issued  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  establishments  in  St. 
Greorge's  Fields. 

Either  of  these  gentlemen  is  perfectly  affable,  good-natured,  and 
easy  of  access — and  will  cut  you  for  half-crowns  if  you  like,  or  play 
you  at  any  game  on  the  cards.  They  descend  from  their  broughams 
or  from  horseback  at  the  Club  door  with  the  most  splendid  air,  and 
they  feast  upon  the  best  dishes  and  wines  in  the  place. 

But  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  play  cards  with  themi 
Which  know  the  games  best — ^you  or  they  ?  Which  are  most  likely 
— we  will  not  say  to  play  foul — but  to  take  certain  little  advan- 
tages in  the  game  which  their  consummate  experience  teaches  them 
— ^you  or  they  1  Finally,  is  it  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  if  you 
won,  that  they  would  pay  you  ? 

Let  us  leave  these  gentlemen,  my  dear  Bob,  and  go  through  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Bbown  the  Eldeb. 


IL 

From  the  library  we  proceed  to  the  carved  and  gilded  drawing- 
room  of  the  Club,  the  damask  hangings  of  which  are  embroidered 
with  our  lovely  emblem,  the  Polyanthus,  and  which  is  fitted  with  a 
perfectly  unintelligible  splendour.  Sabdanapalus,  if  he  had  pawned 
one  of  his  kingdoms,  could  not  have  had  such  mirrors  as  one  of 
those  in  which  I  see  my  dear  Bob  admiring  the  tie  of  his  cravat 
with  such  complacency,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  comprehend  why 
Smith  and  Bbown  should  have  their  persons  reflected  in  such  vast 
sheets  of  quicksilver  ;  or  why,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  a  sixpenny  cup 
of  tea  and  muffins,  when  we  come  in  with  muddy  boots  from  a 
dirty  walk,  those  refreshments  should  be  served  to  us  as  we  occupy 
a  sofa  much  more  splendid,  and  far  better  stuffed  than  any  Louis 
QuATOBZE  ever  sat  upon.  I  want  a  sofa,  as  I  want  a  friend,  upon 
which  I  can  repose,  familiarly.  If  you  can't  have  intimate  terms 
and  freedom  with  one  and  the  other,  they  are  of  no  good.  A  full- 
dress  Club  is  an  absurdity — and  no  man  ought  to  come  into  this 
room  except  in  a  uniform  or  a  Court  suit     I  daren't  put  my  feet  on 
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yonder  Bofa  for  fear  of  sullying  the  damask,  or,  worse  still,  for  fear 
that  Hicks  the  Committee-man  should  pass,  and  spy  out  my  sacri- 
legious boots  on  the  cushion. 

We  pass  through  these  double  doors,  and  enter  rooms  of  a  very 
different  character. 

By  the  fiunt  and  sickly  odour  pervading  this  apartment,  by  the 
opened  winclows,  by  the  circular  stains  upon  all  the  marble  tables, 
which  in<licate  the  presence  of  brandies-and-waters  long  passed  into 
the  world  of  spirits,  my  dear  Bob  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recogniih 
ing  the  smoking-room,  where  I  daresay  he  will  pass  a  good  deal  of 
his  valuable  time  henceforth. 

If  I  could  recommend  a  sure  way  of  advancement  and  profit  to 
a  young  man  about  town,  it  would  be,  after  he  has  come  away  from 
a  friend's  house  and  dinner,  where  he  has  to  a  surety  had  more  than 
enough  of  claret  and  good  things,  wlien  he  ought  to  be  going  to  bed 
at  midnight,  so  that  lie  might  rise  fresh  and  early  for  his  morning's 
work,  to  stop,  nevertheless,  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  Club^  and 
smoke  in  this  room  and  tipple  weak  brandy-and-water. 

By  a  perseverance  in  this  system  you  may  get  a  number  of 
advantages.  By  sitting  up  till  three  of  a  summer  morning,  you 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sun  rise,  and  as  you  walk  home  to 
Pump  Court,  can  mark  the  quiet  of  tlie  strt^ets  in  the  rosy  glimmer 
of  the  dawn.  You  can  easily  spend  in  that  smoking-room  (as  for 
the  billiard- nx)m  adjacent,  how  much  more  can't  you  get  rid  of 
there),  and  without  any  inconvenience  or  extravagance  whatever, 
enough  money  to  keep  you  a  liorse.  Three  or  four  eigars  when  you 
arc  in  the  Club,  your  c;isc  filled  when  you  are  going  away,  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  very  weak  cognac  and  cold  water,  will  cost  you  sixty 
|)ounds  a  year,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Bod  Brown.  Ajid  as  for 
the  smoking  and  tippling,  plus  billiards,  they  may  be  made  to  cost 
anything. 

And  then  you  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  such  delightful 
and  instructive  cimversation  in  a  Club  smoking-room,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  three  !  Men  who  frequent  that  place  at  that 
hour  are  commonly  men  of  studious  habits  and  philosophical  and 
reflective  minds,  to  whose  opinions  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
listen.  They  are  full  of  antn^lotes,  which  ore  always  moral  and 
well  chosen  ;  thi'ir  talk  is  never  free,  or  on  light  subjects.  I  have 
one  or  two  old  smoking-room  pillars  in  my  eye  now,  who  would  be 
perfect  nicNlels  for  any  young  gentleman  entering  life,  and  to  whom 
a  father  could  not  do  better  than  entrust  the  e<Iucatiou  of  his  son. 

To  drop  the  satirical  vein,  my  dear  Bob,  I  am  compelled  as  a 
man  to  say  my  opinion,  that  the  b^st  thing  yuu  can  do  with  regard 
to  that  smoking-room  is  to  keep  out  of  it ;  or  at  any  rate  never  to 
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be  seen  in  the  place  after  midnight  They  are  very  pleasant  and 
frank,  those  jolly  fellows,  those  loose  fishes,  those  fast  young  men — 
but  the  race  in  life  is  not  to  such  fast  men  as  these — and  you  who 
want  to  win  must  get  up  early  of  a  morning,  my  boy.  You  and  an 
old  college-chum  or  two  may  sit  together  over  your  cigar-boxes  in 
one  another's  chambers  and  talk  tiU  all  hours,  and  do  yourselves 
good  probably.  Talking  among  you  is  a  wholesome  ezerdtation  ; 
humour  comes  in  an  easy  flow ;  it  doesn't  preclude  grave  argument 
and  manly  interchange  of  thought — I  own  myself,  when  I  was 
younger,  to  have  smoked  many  a  pipe  with  advantage  in  the  company 
of  Doctor  Pakr.  Honest  men,  with  pipes  or  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
have  great  physical  advantages  in  conversation.  You  may  stop 
talking  if  you  like — but  the  breaks  of  silence  never  seem  disagree- 
able, being  filled  up  by  the  puffing  of  the  smoke — hence  there  is  no 
awkwardness  in  resuming  the  Conversation — no  straining  for  effect 
— sentiments  are  delivered  in  a  grave,  easy  manner — the  cigar 
harmonises  the  society,  and  soothes  at  once  the  speaker  and  the 
subject  whereon  he  converses.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  from 
the  habit  of  smoking  that  Turks  and  American-Indians  are  such 
monstrous  well-bred  men.  The  pipe  draws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of 
the  philosopher,  and  shuts  up  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  :  it  generates 
a  style  of  conversation,  contemplative,  thoughtful,  benevolent,  and 
unaffected :  in  fact,  dear  Bob,  I  must  out  with  it — I  am  an  old 
smoker.  At  home  I  have  done  it  up  the  chimney  rather  than 
not  do  it  (the  which  I  own  is  a  crime).  I  vow  and  believe  that 
the  cigar  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  creature-comforts  of  my  life 
— a  kind  companion,  a  gentle  stimulant,  an  amiable  anodyne,  a 
cementer  of  friendship.  May  I  die  if  I  abuse  that  kindly  weed 
which  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure ! 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Club,  what  numbers  of 
men  have  occupied  this  room  and  departed  from  it,  like  so  many 
smoked-out  cigars,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  little  disregarded 
ashes !  Bob,  my  boy,  they  drop  off  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
our  boon  companions,  and  jolly  fellow  bottle-crackers.  I  mind  me 
of  many  a  good  fellow  who  has  talked  and  laughed  here,  and  whose 
pipe  is  put  out  for  ever.  Men  I  remember  as  dashing  youngsters 
but  the  other  day  have  passed  into  the  state  of  old  fogys :  they 
have  sons,  sir,  of  almost  our  age,  when  first  we  joined  the  *  Polyan- 
thus.' Grass  grows  over  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Where 
is  poor  Ned  t  Where  is  poor  Fred  ?  Dead  rhymes  with  Ned  and 
FiusD  too — their  place  knows  them  not — their  names  one  year 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Club  list,  under  that  dismal  category  of 
'Members  Deceased,'  in  which  you  and  I  shall  rank  some  day. 
Do  you  keep  that  subject  steadUy  in  your  mindt    1  do  not  see 
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why  ODO  shouldn't  meditate  upon  Death  in  Pall  Mall  as  well  as  in 
a  howling  wilderness.  There  is  enough  to  remind  one  of  it  at  eveiy 
corner.  There  is  a  strange  face  looking  out  of  Jack's  old  lodgings 
in  Jermyn  Street, — somebody  else  has  got  the  Club  chair  which 
Tom  used  to  occupy.  He  doesn't  dine  here  and  grumble  as  he  used 
formerly.  He  has  been  sent  for,  and  has  not  come  back  again — 
one  day  Fate  will  send  for  us,  and  we  shall  not  return — and  the 
people  will  come  down  to  the  Club  as  usual,  saying,  *  Well,  and 
so  poor  old  Brown's  gone.' — Indeed,  a  smoking-room  on  a  morning 
is  not  a  cheerful  s]X)t 

Our  room  has  a  series  of  tenants  of  quite  distinct  characters. 
After  an  early  and  sober  dinner  below,  certain  habitu/s  of  the 
*  Polyanthus '  mount  up  to  this  apartment  for  their  coffee  and  cigar, 
and  talk  as  gravely  as  Sachems  at  a  Palaver.  Trade  and  travel, 
politics  and  geography,  are  their  discourse^ — they  are  in  bed  long 
before  their  successors  the  jolly  fellows  begin  their  night  life,  and 
the  talk  of  the  one  set  is  as  different  to  the  conversation  of  the 
other  as  any  talk  can  be. 

After  the  grave  old  Sachems  come  other  frequenters  of  the 
room  :  a  sqimd  of  sporting  men  very  likely — very  solemn  and  silent 
personages  these — who  give  the  odds,  and  talk  about  the  cup  in  a 
darkling  undertone.  Then  you  shall  have  three  or  four  barristers 
with  high  voices,  seldom  able  to  sit  long  without  talking  of  their 
profession,  or  mentioning  something  about  Westminster  Hall  About 
eleven,  men  in  white  neckcloths  drop  in  from  dinner  parties,  and 
show  their  lacquered  boots  and  shirt-studs  with  a  little  complacency 
— and  at  midnight,  after  the  theatres,  the  young  rakes  and  viveurt 
come  swaggering  in,  and  call  loudly  for  gin-twist. 

But  as  for  a  Club  smoking-room  after  midnight,  I  vow  again  that 
you  are  bettor  out  of  it :  that  you  will  waste  your  money  and  your 
precious  hours  and  health  there ;  and  you  may  frequent  this  *  Poly- 
anthus '  room  for  a  year,  and  not  carry  away  from  the  place  one  single 
idea  or  story  that  can  do  you  the  leaat  good  in  life.  How  much 
you  shall  take  away  of  another  sort,  I  do  not  here  set  down  ;  but  I 
have  before  my  niiiHl's  eye  the  image  of  old  Silenuh,  with  pur|>le 
face  and  chalk-Btone  fingers,  telling  his  foul  old  garrison  legendn  over 
his  gin-an<l- water,  lie  is  in  the  smoking-room  every  night ;  and  I 
feel  that  no  man  can  get  benefit  from  the  society  of  that  old 
man. 

What  society  he  has  he  gets  from  this  place.  He  sits  for  hours 
in  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  makes  up  his  parties  here.  He  will  ask 
jou  after  a  little  time,  seeing  that  you  arc  a  gentleman  and  have  a 
good  address,  and  will  give  you  an  exceedingly  good  dinner.  I  went 
ooce,  years  ago,  to  a  lionquet  of  his — and  found  all  the  men  at  bis 
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table  were  Polyanthuses :  so  that  it  was  a  house  dinner  in  

Square,  with  Mrs.  Shjenus  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

After  dinner  she  retired  and  was  no  more  seen,  and  Selenus 
amused  himself  by  making  poor  Mb.  Tippleton  drunk.  He  came 
to  the  Club  the  next  day ;  he  amused  himself  by  describing  the  arts 
by  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  easy  brains  of  poor  Mr.  Tipple- 
ton  (as  if  that  poor  fellow  wanted  any  arts  or  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  intoxicate  himself),  and  told  all  the  smoking-room  how  he 
had  given  a  dinner,  how  many  bottles  of  wine  had  been  emptied,  and 
how  many  Tippleton  had  drunk  for  his  share.  *  I  kept  my  eye  on 
Tip,  sir,'  the  horrid  old  fellow  said — *  I  took  care  to  make  him  mix 
his  liquors  well,  and  before  eleven  o'clock  I  finished  him,  and  had 
him  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  sir  ! '  Will  you  like  to  have  that  gentleman 
for  a  friend  1  He  has  elected  himself  our  smoking-room  king  at  the 
*  Polyanthus,'  and  midnight  monarch. 

As  he  talks,  in  comes  poor  Tippleton — a  kind  soul — a  gentleman 
— a  man  of  reading  and  parts — who  has  friends  at  home  very  likely, 
and  had  once  a  career  before  him — and  what  is  he  now  ?  His  eyes 
are  vacant ;  he  reels  into  a  sofa  comer,  and  sits  in  maudlin  silence, 
and  hiccups  every  now  and  then.  Old  Silenus  winks  knowingly 
round  at  the  whole  smoking-room ;  most  of  the  men  sneer — some 
pity — some  very  young  cube  laugh  and  jeer  at  him.  Tippleton's 
drunk.  Brown  the  Elder. 
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-JKi  tM  the  library  and  smoldng- 
riKim  regions  let  us  deecend 
to  tbo  lower  floor.  Here 
LIU  behold  the  cuffee-room, 
uhere  the  neat  little  tables 
ir<-  already  laid  out,  avait- 
;  the  influx  of  dinen. 
A  great  advance  in  dvil- 
tioD  was  made,  and  the 
I  aesty  as  well  as  economy 
i>l  yoiing  men  of  the  middle 
rljisses  innnenself  pro- 
ni')ted,  when  the  ancient 
tnvera  system  was  over- 
tlirown,  and  those  houses 
of  meeting  instituted  where 
a  man,  without  sacrificing 
\m  dignity,  could  dine  for 
a  couple  of  shillings.  I 
remember  in  the  days  of  mj  youth  when  a  very  moderate  dinner 
at  a  n'putnblu  cutrce-hoiiBe  cost  a  man  hulf-a-guinea ;  when  yuu 
were  uliliK<>l  to  order  a  pint  of  v  inc  for  the  good  of  the  house ; 
when  the  waiter  got  a  shilling  f«r  his  attendance  ;  and  when  young 
;.'ontlemen  wcrr  DO  richer  tlian  they  ate  now,  and  bod  to  pay  thrice 
OR  much  as  they  at  present  need  to  disburse  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  itntioii. 

Then  mfti  (who  ha>l  not  the  half-guinea  at  command)  used  to 
ilive  into  dark  streets  in  the  vicinage  of  Soho  or  Covcnt  Garden,  and 
get  a  meagre  meal  at  shilling  taverns — or  Tom,  the  clerk,  issued  out 
from  y>iur  cliamUTs  in  runiji  Court  and  brought  back  your  dinner 
betwt-en  twn  jilatin  from  a  nei;;hbonrinK  ham- snd -beef  shop.  Either 
reiNist  W!U  strictly  honourable,  and  one  i-an  find  no  earthly  fault 
with  a  jHiur  gent]eni;in  for  eatinj;  a  jwur  mi'ul.  But  that  solitary 
meal  in  i-hniiil>ers  was  indeed  a  dismal  refection,  I  think  with  any- 
thing; but  ri';,Tet  of  those  lonely  feasts  of  beef  and  cabbage ;  and 
how  till  ri'  Willi  nn  resource  for  the  long  evenings  but  those  books, 
over  wliirli  you  lia<I  been  poring  all  day,  or  the  tavern  with  its 
deucetj  cxiiensei',  or  the  theatre.  A  young  bachelor's  life  was  a 
clumsy  piece  of  wretcheilness  then — mismanaged  and  ill- economised 
— jiint  OS  your  Temple  Cliambera  or  College  rooms  now  arc,  which. 
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are  quite  behind  the  age  in  the  decent  conveniences  which  every 
modem  tenement  poesesscs. 

And  that  dining  for  a  shilling  and  strutting  about  Pall  Mall 
afterwards  was,  after  all,  au  hypocrisy.  At  the  time  when  the 
*Trois  Frferes  Provengaux'  at  Paris  had  two  entrances,  one  into 
the  place  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  one  into  the  street  behind,  where 
the  sizteen-sous  dinner-houses  are,  I  have  seen  bucks  with  profuse 
toothpicks  walk  out  of  these  latter  houses  of  entertainment,  pass  up 
the  *  Trois  Fr^res '  stairs,  and  descend  from  the  other  door  into  the 
Palais  Royal,  so  that  the  people  walking  there  might  fancy  these 
poor  fellows  had  been  dining  regardless  of  expense.  No ;  what  you 
call  putting  a  good  face  upon  poverty — that  is,  hiding  it  under  a 
grin,  or  concealing  its  rags  under  a  makeshift, — is  always  rather  a 
base  stratagem.  Your  Beaux  Tibbs  and  twopenny  dandies  can 
never  be  respectable  altogether;  and  if  a  man  is  poor,  I  say  he 
ought  to  seem  poor ;  and  that  both  he  and  Society  are  in  the  wrong, 
if  either  sees  any  cause  of  shame  in  poverty. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  Clubs.  Here  is 
no  skulking  to  get  a  cheap  dinner ;  no  ordering  of  expensive  liquors 
and  dishes  for  the  good  of  the  house,  or  cowering  sensitiveness  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  waiter.  We  advance  in  simplicity  and  honesty 
as  we  advance  in  civilisation,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  we  become 
better  bred  and  less  artificial,  and  tell  more  truth  every  day. 

This,  you  see,  is  the  Club  coffee-room — it  is  three  o'clock ;  young 
Wideawake  is  just  finishing  his  breakfeist  (with  whom  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present,  but  to  say  parenthetically,  that  if  you 
will  sit  up  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bob,  my  boy,  you  may 
look  out  to  have  a  headache  and  a  breakfast  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon). Wideawake  is  at  breakfast — Goldswokthy  is  ordering  his 
dinner — while  Mr,  Nudgit,  whom  you  see  yonder,  is  making  his 
lunch.  In  those  two  gentlemen  is  the  moral  and  exemplification  of 
the  previous  little  remarks  which  I  have  been  making. 

You  must  know,  sir,  that  at  the  '  Polyanthus,'  in  common  with 
most  Clubs,  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  eiyoy,  gratis,  in  the  coffee- 
room,  bread,  beer,  sauces,  and  pickles. 

AJfter  four  o'clock,  if  you  order  your  dinner,  you  have  to  pay 
sixpence  for  what  is  called  the  table — the  clean  cloth,  the  vegetables, 
cheese,  and  so  forth  :  before  that  hour  you  may  have  lunch,  when 
there  is  no  table  charge. 

Now,  CrOLDSWORTHT  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius,  who 
has  courage  and  simplicity  enough  to  be  poor — not  like  some  fellows 
whom  one  meets,  and  who  make  vl  fanfaronnade  of  poverty,  and 
draping  themselves  in  their  rags,  seem  to  cry,  *  See  how  virtuous  I 
am, — how  honest  Diogenes  is ! '  but  he  is  a  very  poor  man,  whose 
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education  and  talents  are  of  the  best,  and  who  in  so  far  claims  to 
rank  with  the  very  best  people  in  the  world.  In  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  he  takes  off  his  hat  (which  is  both  old  and  well  brushed), 
the  Speaker's  eye  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  his,  and  the  House  listens 
to  him  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  so  much  honesty  and  talent 
He  is  the  equal  of  any  man,  however  lofty  or  wealthy.  His  social 
position  is  rather  improved  by  his  poverty,  and  the  world,  which 
is  a  manly  and  generous  world  in  its  impulses,  however  it  may  be 
in  its  practice,  contempUtes  with  a  sincere  regard  and  admiration 
Mr.  Goldswortht's  manner  of  bearing  his  lack  of  fortune.  He  is 
going  to  dine  for  a  shilling :  he  will  have  two  mutton-chops  (and 
the  mutton-chop  is  a  thing  unknown  in  domestic  life  and  in  the 
palaces  of  epicures,  where  you  may  get  cutlets  dressed  with  all 
sorts  of  French  sauces,  but  not  the  admirable  mutton-chop),  and 
with  a  due  allowance  of  the  Club  bread  and  beer,  he  will  make 
a  perfectly  wholesome,  and  sufficient,  and  excellent  meal ;  and  go 
down  to  the  House  and  fire  into  Ministers  this  very  night. 

Now,  I  say,  this  man  dining  for  a  shilling  is  a  pleasant  spectacle 
to  behold.  I  respect  Mr.  CtOLDSWorth  y  with  all  my  heart,  without 
sharing  those  ultra- Conservative  political  opinions  which  we  all 
know  he  entertains,  and  from  which  no  interest,  temptation,  or  hope 
of  place  will  cause  him  to  swerve :  and  you  see  he  is  waited  upon 
with  as  much  respect  here  as  old  Silenus,  though  he  order  the  most 
sumptuous  banquet  the  cook  can  devise,  or  bully  the  waiters  ever  so. 

But  ah.  Bob,  what  can  we  say  of  the  conduct  of  that  poor  little 
Mr.  Nudgit?  He  has  a  bedchamber  in  some  court  unknown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  *  Polyanthus.'  He  makes  a  breakfast 
with  the  Club  bread  and  beer ;  he  lunches  off  the  same  supplies — 
and  beinj?  of  an  Epicurean  taste,  look  what  he  does— he  is  actually 
pouring  a  cruet  of  anchovy  sauce  over  his  bread  to  give  it  a  flavour ; 
and  I  have  seen  the  unconscionable  little  gourmand  sidle  off  to 
the  pickle-jars  when  he  thought  nobody  was  observing,  and  pop 
a  walnut  or  a  half-dozen  of  pickled  onions  into  his  mouth,  and 
swallow  them  with  a  hideous  furtive  relish. 

He  disappears  at  dinner-time,  and  returns  at  half-past  seven 
or  eight  o'cl()ck,  and  wanders  round  the  tables  when  the  men  are 
at  their  dessert  and  generous  over  their  wine.  He  has  a  number 
of  little  stories  about  the  fashionable  world  to  tell,  and  is  not  un- 
entertaining.  When  you  dine  here,  sometimes  give  NuDorr  a 
glass  or  two  out  of  your  decanter,  Bob,  my  boy,  and  comfort  his 
poor  old  soul.  He  was  a  gentleman  onoe  and  had  money,  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  tell  you.  He  is  mean  and  feeble^  but  not  unkind — 
a  poor  little  parasite  not  to  be  unpitied.  Mr.  Nudgit,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  a  new  member,  my  nephew,  Mr.  Robrrt  Brown. 
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At  this  moment  old  Silenus  swaggers  in,  bearing  his  great  waist- 
coat before  him,  and  walking  up  to  the  desk  where  the  coffee-room 
clerk  sits  and  where  the  bills  of  fare  are  displayed.  As  he  passes, 
he  has  to  undergo  the  fire  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy's  eyes,  which  dart 
out  at  him  two  flashes  of  the  most  killing  scorn.  He  has  passed  by 
the  battery  without  sinking,  and  lays  himself  alongside  the  desk. 
NuDGiT  watches  him,  and  will  presently  go  up  smirking  humbly 
to  join  him. 

'Hunt,'  he  says,  'I  want  a  table,  you  know,  at  seven — 
dinner  for  eight — Lord  Hobanob  dines  with  me — send  the  butler. 
— Whafs  in  the  bill  of  farel  Let's  have  clear  soup  and  turtle 
— I've  sent  it  in  from  the  City — dressed  fish  and  turbot,*  and  with 
a  swollen,  trembling  hand  he  writes  down  a  pompous  bill  of  fare. 

As  I  said,  Nudgit  comes  up  simpering,  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

*  Hullo,  NuDO ! '  says  Mr.  Silenus,  *  how's  the  beer  t  Pickles 
good  to-day  1 ' 

NuDOiT  smiles  in  a  gentle,  deprecatory  manner. 
'  Smell  out  a  good  dinner,  hey,  Nudo  ? '  says  Dives. 

*  If  any  man  knows  how  to  give  one,  you  do,'  answers  the  poor 
beggar.  '  I  wasn't  a  bad  hand  at  ordering  a  dinner  mjrself,  once. 
What's  the  fish  in  the  list  to-day  ? '  and  with  a  weak  smile  he  casts 
his  eye  over  the  bill  of  &re. 

*  Lord  Hobanob  dines  with  me,  and  he  knows  what  a  good 
dinner  is,  I  can  tell  you,'  says  Mr.  Silenus  ;  *so  does  Cramley.' 

*  Both  well-known  epicures,'  says  Nudgit. 

'I'm  going  to  give  Hobanob  a  return  dinner  to  his  at  the 
'  Rhododendrum.'  He  bet  me  that  Batifol,  the  chef  at  the  '  Rhodo- 
dendrum,'  did  better  than  our  man  can.  Hob's  dinner  was  last 
Wednesday,  and  I  don't  say  it  wasn't  a  good  one ;  or  that  taking 
Grosbois  by  surprise,  is  giving  him  quite  fair  play — but  we'll 
see,  Nudgit.     /  know  what  Grosbois  can  do.' 

'  I  should  think  you  did,  indeed,  Silenus,'  says  the  other. 

*  I  see  your  mouth's  watering.  I'd  ask  you,  only  I  know  you're 
engaged.  You're  always  engaged,  Nudgit. — Not  to-day  1  Well 
then,  you  may  come ;  and  I  say,  Mr.  Nudgit,  we'll  have  a  wet 
evening,  sir,  mind  you  that' 

Mr.  Bowls,  the  butler,  here  coming  in,  Mr.  Silenus  falls  into 
conversation  with  him  about  wines  and  icing.  I  am  glad  poor 
Nudgit  has  got  his  dinner.  He  will  go  and  walk  in  the  Park  to 
get  up  an  appetite.  And  now,  Mr.  Bob,  having  shown  you  over 
your  new  house,  I  too  will  bid  you  for  the  present  farewell 

Brown  the  Elder. 
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I  HEN  mj  gtwd  friend,  Mr. 
Pvneh,  aome  time  Bince, 
asked  me  tocompile  aaeries 
of  convenatioDB  for  jroung 
men  in  the  dancing  world, 
ao  that  they  might  be  agree- 
able to  their  partners,  and 
advnnce  their  own  eucceM 
in  life,  I  coDsented  with  a 
willing  heut  to  my  vener- 
able friend's  request,  for  I 
desire  nothing  better  than 
to  promote  the  amusement 
and  happiness  of  all  young 
people;  and  nothing,  I 
thought,  would  be  easier 
than  to  touch  utf  a  few  light,  ury,  graceful  little  sets  of  phruea, 
which  young  fellows  might  adopt  or  expand,  according  to  their  own 
ingenuity  an<I  leisure. 

Well,  sir,  I  imagined  mynelf^  just  for  an  instant,  to  be  yonng 
again,  and  that  I  had  a  ueat  waist  instead  of  that  how-window 
with  which  Time  and  Nnture  have  ornamented  the  castle  of  my 
botly,  anit  brown  locks  instead  of  a  bold  pat«  (there  was  a  time, 
sir,  when  my  hair  wns  nut  considered  the  worst  part  of  me,  and 
I  recollect  when  I  wtut  a  young  man  in  the  Militia,  and  when  pig- 
tails finally  went  out  in  our  corps,  who  it  was  that  longed  to  have 
my  iiwur^W.  was  found  in  her  desk  at  her  death,  and  my  poor 
dear  wife  was  always  jealous  of  her) — I  just  choM,  I  say,  to  fancy 
myw'lf  a  young  mnn,  and  that  I  would  go  up  in  imagination  and 
ask  a  girl  to  iliini-c  with  me.  So  I  ehoae  Mama — a  man  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse  than  choose  Uaria,  Mk.  Boa 

'My  iluar  Mihs  £,,' aays  I,  'may  I  have  the  boDOur  of  dandng 
the  next  set  with  yiu  )' 
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*  The  next  what  f '  says  Miss  E.,  smiling,  and  turning  to  Mss. 
£.,  as  if  to  ask  what  a  set  meant. 

'  I  forgot,'  says  I ;  '  the  next  quadrille,  I  would  say.' 

'  It  is  rather  slow  dancing  quadrilles,'  says  Miss  £. ;  '  but  if  I 
must,  I  must' 

'  Well,  then,  a  waltz,  will  that  do  ?  I  know  nothing  prettier 
than  a  waltz  played  not  too  quick.' 

'What!'  says  she,  'do  you  want  a  horrid  old  three-timed 
waltz  like  that  which  the  little  figures  dance  upon  the  organs? 
You  silly  old  creature  !  you  are  good-natured,  but  you  are  in  your 
dotage.  All  these  dances  are  passed  away.  You  might  as  well 
ask  me  to  wear  a  gown  with  a  waist  up  to  my  shoulders,  like  that 
in  which  mamma  was  married ;  or  a  hoop  and  high  heels,  like 
grandmamma  in  the  picture ;  or  to  dance  a  gavotte  or  a  minuet 
Things  are  changed,  old  gentleman — the  fashions  of  your  time  are 
gone,  and — and  the  bucks  of  your  time  will  go  too,  Mb.  Bbown. 
If  I  want  to  dance,  here  is  Captain  Whisks&fisld,  who  is  ready ; 
or  young  Studdinoton,  who  is  a  delightful  partner.  He  brings  a 
little  animation  into  our  balls;  and  when  he  is  not  in  society, 
dances  every  night  at  Vauxhall  and  the  Casino.' 

I  pictured  to  myself  Maria  giving  some  such  reply  to  my  equally 
imaginative  demand — for  of  course  I  never  made  the  request,  any 
more  than  she  did  the  answer — and  in  fact,  dear  Bob,  after  turning 
over  the  matter  of  ballroom  conversations  in  my  mind,  and  sitting 
with  pen  and  ink  before  me  for  a  couple  of  hours,  found  that  I 
had  nothing  at  all  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  have  no  more  right 
to  teach  a  youth  what  he  is  to  say  in  the  present  day  to  his 
partner,  than  I  should  have  had  in  my  own  boyhood  to  instruct 
my  own  grandmother  in  the  art  of  sucldng  eggs.  We  should  pay 
as  much  reverence  to  youth  as  we  should  to  age ;  there  are  points 
in  which  you  young  folks  are  altogether  our  superiors :  and  I  can't 
help  constantly  crying  out  to  persons  of  my  own  years,  when  busied 
about  their  young  people — leave  them  alone;  don't  be  always 
meddling  with  their  affairs,  which  they  can  manage  for  themselves ; 
don't  be  always  insisting  upon  managing  their  boats,  and  putting 
your  oars  in  the  water  with  theirs. 

So  I  have  the  modesty  to  think  that  Mr.  Punch  and  I  were  a 
pair  of  conceited  old  fogys,  in  devising  the  above  plan  of  com- 
posing conversation  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  and  that  young  folks 
can  manage  to  talk  of  what  interests  them,  without  any  prompting 
on  our  part     To  say  the  truth,  I  have  hardly  been  to  a  ball  these 

three  years.     I  saw  the  head  of  the  stair  at  H.  E.'s  the  T 

Ambamador  in  Br — ^ne  Square,  the  other  night,  but  retired  with- 
out even  getting  a  sight  of,  or  making  my  bow  to,  Her  Excellency ; 
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thinking  wisely  that  man  lait  de  pouU,  et  men  bonnet  de  nuit,  much 
better  became  me  at  that  hour  of  midnight  than  the  draught  in  a 
crowded  passage  and  the  sight  of  ever  so  many  beauties. 

But  though  I  don't  go  myself  to  these  assemblies,  I  have  intelli- 
gence amongst  people  who  go,  and  hear  from  the  girls  and  their 
mammas  what  they  do,  and  how  they  enjoy  themselves.  I  must 
own  that  some  of  the  new  arrangements  please  me  very  much,  as 
being  natural  and  simple,  and,  in  so  far,  superior  to  the  old  mode. 

In  my  time,  for  instance,  a  ballroom  used  to  be  more  than  half- 
filled  with  old  male  and  female  fogies,  whose  persons  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  room,  who  did  not  in  the  least  ornament  the 
walls  against  which  they  stood,  and  who  would  have  been  much 
better  at  home  in  be<l.  In  a  great  country-house,  where  you  have 
a  hall  fireplace  in  which  an  ox  might  be  roasted  conveniently,  the 
presence  of  a  few  score  more  or  Icfs  of  stout  old  folks  can  make  no 
difference ;  there  is  room  for  them  at  the  card-tables,  and  round  the 
■upper-board,  and  the  sight  of  their  honest  red  faces  and  white 
waistcoats  lining  the  walls  cheers  and  illuminates  the  assembly 
room. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  you  have  a  small  house  in 
Mayfair,  or  in  the  pleasant  district  of  Pimlico  and  Tyburn ;  and 
acconlingly  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  custom  is  rapidly  spreading 
of  asking  none  but  dancing  |XK)ple  to  balls.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing that  I  was  arguing  the  point  with  our  cousin  Mrs.  Cbowder, 
who  was  greatly  irate  i)ecause  her  daughter  Fanny  had  received  an 
invitation  to  go  with  her  aunt,  Mkh.  Timminb,  to  Lady  Tutbvry's 
ball,  whereas  |x>or  Mks.  Ckowdkr  had  been  told  that  she  could  on 
no  account  get  a  c*anl. 

Now  Blanchk  C*r<>wi>kr  is  a  veiy  large  woman  naturally,  and 
with  the  present  fashion  of  flounces  in  dress,  this  l>alloon  of  a 
creature  would  occupy  the  best  part  of  a  back  drawing-room ; 
whereas  Rosa  Timminh  is  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  who  takes  up  no 
•pare  at  all,  and  indeed  furnishes  the  side  of  a  room  as  prettily  as 
a  bank  of  flowers  could.  I  trieil  to  convince  our  cousin  upon  this 
point — this  embtmpoint^  I  may  say,  and  of  course  Wing  too  polite  to 
make  remarks  personal  to  Mrs.  Crowder,  I  playfully  directed 
them  elsewhere. 

'  Dear  Blanchk,'  wiid  I,  *  don't  you  see  how  greatly  Lady  Tut- 
BURY  would  have  to  extend  her  |)remises  if  all  the  relatives  of  all  her 
dancers  were  to  be  invite<i  t  She  has  already  flung  out  a  marquee 
over  the  leails,  and  actually  included  the  cistern — what  can  she  do 
more  t  If  all  the  girls  were  to  have  chaperons,  where  could  the 
elders  sit  1  Tl'TBURY  himself  will  not  be  present.  He  is  a  large 
and  roomy  man  like  your  humble  servant,  and  Lai>y  Tut  has  tent 
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him  off  to  Greenwich,  or  the  "  Star  and  Gku-ter  "  for  the  night,  where, 
I  have  no  doubt,  he  and  some  other  stout  fellows  will  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  At  a  ball  amongst  persons  of  moderate  means 
and  large  acquaintance  in  London,  room  is  much  more  precious 
than  almost  anybody's  company,  except  that  of  the  beauties  and 
the  dancers.  Look  at  Lord  Trampleton,  that  enormous,  hulking 
monster  (who  nevertheless  dances  beautifully,  as  all  big  men  do), 
when  he  takes  out  his  favourite  partner.  Miss  Wirledge,  to  polk, 
his  arm,  as  he  whisks  her  round  and  round,  forms  radii  of  a  circle 
of  very  considerable  diameter.  He  almost  wants  a  room  to  himself. 
Young  men  and  women  now,  when  they  dance,  dance  really ;  it  is 
no  lazy  sauntering,  as  of  old,  but  downright  hard  work — after 
which  they  want  air  and  refreshment  How  can  they  get  the  one 
when  the  rooms  are  filled  with  elderly  folks ;  or  the  other,  when 
we  are  squeezing  round  the  supper-tables,  and  drinking  up  all  the 
available  Champagne  and  Seltzer -water)  No,  no;  the  present 
plan,  which  I  hear  is  becoming  general,  is  admirable  for  London. 
Let  there  be  a  half-dozen  of  good,  active,  bright-eyed  chaperons 
and  duennas — little  women,  who  are  more  active  and  keep  a  better 
look-out  than  your  languishing  voluptuous  beauties '  (I  said  this, 
casting  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  peculiar  tenderness  towards 
Blanche  Crowder)  ;  '  let  them  keep  watch  and  see  that  all  is  right 
— that  the  young  men  don't  dance  too  often  with  the  same  girl,  or 
disappear  on  to  the  balcony,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  let  them  have 
good  large  roomy  family  coaches  to  carry  the  young  women  home 
to  their  mammas.  In  a  word,  at  a  ball,  let  there  be  for  the  future 
no  admittance  except  upon  business.  In  all  the  affairs  of  London 
life,  that  is  the  rule,  depend  upon  it.' 

*  And  pray  who  told  you,  Mr.  Brown,  that  I  didn't  wish  to 
dance  myself  1'  says  Blanche,  surveying  her  great  person  in  the 
looking-glass  (which  could  scarcely  contain  it)  and  flouncing  out  of 
the  room ;  and  I  actually  believe  that  the  unconscionable  creature, 
at  her  age  and  size,  is  still  thinking  that  she  is  a  fairy,  and  that 
the  young  fellows  would  like  to  dance  round  the  room  with  her. 
Ah,  Bob,  I  remember  that  grotesque  woman  a  slim  and  graceful 
girl.  I  remember  others  tender  and  beautiful,  whose  bright  eyes 
glitter,  and  whose  sweet  voices  whisper  no  more.  So  they  pass  away 
— youth  and  beauty,  love  and  innocence — pass  away  and  perish. 
I  think  of  one  now,  whom  I  remember  the  fairest  and  the  gayest, 
the  kindest  and  the  purest ;  her  laughter  was  music — I  can  hear  it 
still,  though  it  will  never  echo  any  more.  Far  away,  the  silent 
tomb  closes  over  her.  Other  roses  than  those  of  our  prime  grow 
up  and  bloom,  and  have  their  day.  Honest  youth,  generous  youth, 
may  yours  be  as  pure  and  as  fair ! 
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I  did  not  think  when  I  began  to  write  it,  that  the  last  sentence 
would  have  finished  so ;  but  life  is  not  altogether  jocular,  Mr.  Bob, 
and  one  comes  upon  serious  thoughts  suddenly,  as  upon  a  funeral  in 
the  street.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  business  we  are  upon — namely, 
balls,  whereof  it  has  perhaps  struck  you  that  your  uncle  has  very 
little  to  say. 

I  saw  one  announcement  iu  the  morning  fashionable  print  to- 
day, with  a  fine  list  of  some  of  the  greatest  folks  in  London,  and 
liad  previously  heard  from  various  quarters  how  eager  many  persons 
were  to  attend  it,  and  how  splendid  an  entertainment  it  was  to  be. 
And  so  the  morning  |)apcr  announced  that  Mrs.  Hornby  Mai>6x 
threw  o|)en  her  house  in  So-and-so  Street,  and  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  guests  by  Lady  Fugleman. 

Now  this  is  a  sort  of  entertainment  and  arrangement  than  which 
I  confess  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  queer,  though  I  believe  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  English  society.  Mrs.  Hornby  Madox 
comes  into  her  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year — wishes  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  London  world,  having  lived  in  the  country  previously 
— spares  no  expense  to  make  her  house  and  festival  as  handsome 
as  may  be,  and  gets  Lady  Fu<iL£MAN  to  ask  the  company  for  her 
—  not  tlie  honest  Huknbyh,  not  the  family  Madoxes,  not  the 
portly  old  8f|uirefl  and  friends  and  relatives  of  her  family,  and  from 
iier  county ;  but  the  London  dandies  and  the  London  society : 
whose  names  you  sec  chronicled  at  every  party,  and  who,  being 
Lady  Fuc;lkman  8  friends,  are  invited  by  her  Ladyship  to  Mbh. 
Hornby's  house. 

What  a  strange  notion  of  society  does  this  give — of  friendship, 
of  f:u<hion,  nf  what  |)eople  will  do  to  be  in  the  fashion !  Poor 
Mrs.  Hornby  comes  into  lier  fortune,  and  says  to  her  old  friends 
and  family,  *  My  good  people,  I  am  going  to  cut  every  one  of  you. 
You  were  very  well  as  long  at*  we  were  in  the  country,  where  I  might 
have  my  natund  likings  and  aflfections.  But,  henceforth,  I  am  going 
to  let  Lady  Fu<iLEMAN  choose  my  friends  for  me.  I  know  nothing 
aliuut  you  any  more.  I  have  no  objection  to  you,  but  if  you  want 
to  know  me  you  must  ask  Lady  Fugleman  :  if  she  says  yes,  I 
shall  be  delighte<l :  if  no,  Bonjmtr.' 

This  Htrange  business  goes  on  doily  in  London.  Honest  people 
do  it,  and  think  not  the  least  harm.  The  proudest  and  noblest  do 
not  think  they  demean  themselves  by  cn>wding  to  Mrs.  Goujtalf's 
parties,  and  strike  quite  openly  a  union  between  her  wi-alth  and 
their  tithes,  to  determine  as  80'>n  as  the  former  ceases.  There  u 
not  the  lesist  hypocrisy  al)out  this  at  any  rate — the  terms  of  the 
bariniin  are  quite  understood  on  every  hand. 

But  oh,  lioB,  see  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  confess,  and  would 
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not  even  hypocrisy  be  better  than  this  daring  cynicism,  this  open 
heartlessness — Cbdlessness  I  had  almost  called  it  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  say,  you  great  folks,  that  your  object  in  society  is  not  love,  is 
not  friendship,  is  not  family  union  and  affection — is  not  truth  and 
kindness — ^is  not  generous  sympathy  and  union  of  Christian  (pardon 
me  the  word,  but  I  can  indicate  my  meaning  by  no  other) — of 
Christian  men  and  women,  parents  and  children, — ^but  that  you 
assemble  and  meet  together,  not  caring  or  trying  to  care  for  one 
another, — without  a  pretext  of  good-will, — with  a  daring  selfishness 
openly  avowed  ?  I  am  sure  I  wish  Mrs.  (jOLDcalf  or  the  other  lady 
no  harm,  and  have  never  spoken  to  or  set  eyes  on  either  of  them, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mb.  Robebt,  that  you  and  I  are  a  whit 
better  than  they  are,  and  doubt  whether  they  have  made  the  calcu- 
lation for  themselves  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  are  doing. 
But  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four,  a  person  giving  up  of 
his  own  accord  his  natural  friends  and  relatives,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fashion,  seems  to  me  to  say,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  heart- 
less :  I  turn  my  back  on  my  friends,  I  disown  my  relatives,  and 
I  dishonour  my  father  and  mother. 

And  so  no  more  at  present,  dear  Bob,  from  your  affectionate 

Bbown  the  Elder. 
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NtiLISH  Society,  my  beloved  Bob, 
1)08  this  emiaent  ailv&ntage  over 
all  other — that  is,  if  there  be  any 
Bociety  left  in  the  wretched  dis- 
tracted old  European  continent  — 
that  it  is  above  idl  others  a  dinner- 
giving  society.  A  people  like  the 
Germans,  that  dines  habitually,  and 
with  what  vast  appetite  I  need 
not  say,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— like  the  Italians,  that  spends 
its  evenings  in  opera-boxes — like 
the  French,  that  amuws  itself  of 
nights  with  tnu  miir^f  and  intrigue 
— cannot,  believe  me,  understand 
Society  rightly.  I  love  and  admire 
i[iy  nation  for  its  good  sense,  its 
manliness,  its  friendliness,  its  mor&l- 
itv  in  the  main — and  these,  I  take 
it,  ore  all  expressed  in  that  noble 
institution,  the  dinner. 

The  dinner  is  the  happy  end  of 
i  the  Briton's  day.  We  work  hiirder 
J  than  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
We  do  more,  we  live  more  in  our 
time,  than  F^nchmen  or  Germans. 
Every  great  man  amongst  us  likes  his  dinticr,  and  takea  to  it  kindly. 
t  could  mention  the  most  iiiigust  names  of  poets,  statesmen,  pUilo- 
sophen,  historians,  jud;;eii,  and  divines,  who  are  great  at  the  dinner- 
table  as  in  the  fiold,  the  closet,  the  senate  or  the  bench.  Gibbon 
mentions  th:it  he  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  history  whilst  a 
placeman  in  London,  lodging  in  St.  James's,  going  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  Club,  and  to  dinner  every  day.  'The  man  flourishes 
nnder  that  generous  and  robust  regimen ;  the  healthy  energies  of 
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society  are  kept  up  by  it ;  our  friendly  intercourse  is  maintained ; 
our  intellect  ripens  with  the  good  cheer  and  throws  off  siurprising 
crops,  like  the  fields  about  Edinburgh,  un^er  the  influence  of  that 
admirable  liquid,  Claret  The  best  wines  are  sent  to  this  country 
therefore ;  for  no  other  deserves  them  as  ours  does. 

I  am  a  diner-out,  and  live  in  London.  I  protest,  as  I  look  back 
at  the  men  and  dinners  I  have  seen  in  the  last  week,  my  mind  is 
filled  with  manly  respect  and  pleasure.  How  good  they  have  been  ! 
how  admirable  the  entertainments  !  how  worthy  the  men  ! 

Let  me,  without  divulging  names,  and  with  a  cordial  gratitude, 
mention  a  few  of  those  whom  I  have  met  and  who  have  all  done 
their  duty. 

Sir,  I  have  sat  at  table  with  a  great,  a  world-renowned  states- 
man. I  watched  him  during  the  progress  of  the  banquet — I  am  at 
liberty  to  say  that  he  eigoyed  it  like  a  man. 

On  another  day  it  was  a  celebrated  literary  character.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  him  at  his  dinner :  cordial  and  generous,  jovial  and 
kindly,  the  great  author  ei^oyed  himself  as  the  great  statesman — 
may  he  long  give  us  good  books  and  good  dinners ! 

Yet  another  day,  and  I  sat  opposite  to  a  Right  Reverend  Bishop. 
My  Lord,  I  was  pleased  to  see  good  thing  after  good  thing  dis- 
appear before  you,  and  think  no  man  ever  better  became  that 
rounded  episcopal  apron.  How  amiable  he  was  ;  how  kind  !  He  put 
water  into  his  wine.    Let  us  respect  the  moderation  of  the  Church. 

And  then  the  men  learned  in  the  law  :  how  they  dine !  what 
hospitality,  what  splendour,  what  comfort,  what  wine !  As  we 
walked  away  very  gently  in  the  moonlight,  only  three  days  since, 

from  the ^'s,  a  friend  of  my  youth  and  myself,  we  could  hardly 

speak  for  gratitude:  *Dear  sir,'  we  breathed  fervently,  *ask  us 
soon  again.'  One  never  has  too  much  at  those  perfect  banquets — 
no  hideous  headaches  ensue,  or  horrid  resolutions  about  adopting 
Revalenta  Arabica  for  the  future — but  contentment  with  all  the 
world,  light  slumbers,  joyful  waking  to  grapple  with  the  morrow's 
work.  Ah,  dear  Bob,  those  lawyers  have  great  merits.  There  is 
a  dear  old  judge  at  whose  family  table  if  I  could  see  you  seated, 
my  desire  in  life  would  be  pretty  nearly  fulfilled.  If  you  make 
yourself  agreeable  there,  you  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  But  you  are  a  youth  still.  Youths  go  to  balls :  men 
go  to  dinners. 

Doctors,  again,  notoriously  eat  well ;  when  my  excellent  friend 
Sangrado  takes  a  bumper,  and  saying,  with  a  shrug  and  a  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  *  Vidfo  melwra  proboqw^  d^teriora  sequor'  tosses  off 
the  wine,  I  always  ask  the  butler  for  a  glass  of  that  bottle. 

The  inferior  clergy,  likewise,  dine  very  much  and  well.     I  don't 
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know  when  I  have  been  better  entertained,  as  far  as  creature 
comforts  go,  than  by  men  of  very  Low  Church  principles ;  and  one 
of  the  very  best  repasts  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  was  at  Darling- 
ton, given  by  a  Quaker. 

Some  of  the  best  wine  in  London  is  given  to  his  friends  by  a 
poet  of  my  acquaintance.  Ail  artists  are  notoriously  fond  of 
dinneni,  and  invite  you,  but  not  so  profusely.  Newspaper  editors 
delight  in  dinners  on  Saturdays,  and  give  them,  thanks  to  the 
present  position  of  Literature,  very  often  and  good.  Dear  Bob, 
I  have  seen  the  mahoganies  of  many  men. 

Every  evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  like  to  look  at 
the  men  dressed  for  dinner,  perambulating  the  western  districts  of 
our  city.  I  like  to  see  the  smile  on  their  countenances  lighted  up 
with  an  indescribable  self-im))ortanoe  and  good-humour;  the  askance 
glances  which  they  cast  at  the  little  street-boys  and  foot-passengers 
who  eye  their  shiny  boots ;  the  dainty  manner  in  which  they  trip 
over  the  pavement  on  those  boots,  eschewing  the  mud-pools  and 
dirty  crossings ;  the  refreshing  whiteness  of  their  linen ;  the  coax- 
ing twiddle  which  they  give  to  the  tics  of  their  white  chokers — 
the  caress  of  a  fond  parent  to  an  innocent  child. 

I  like  walking  myself;  those  who  go  in  cabs  or  broughams,  I 
have  remarkeil,  somehow,  have  not  the  same  radiant  expression 
which  the  pedestrian  exhibits.  A  man  in  his  own  brougham  has 
anxieties  about  the  stepping  uf  his  horse,  or  the  squaring  of  the 
groom's  elbows,  or  a  doubt  whether  Jones's  turn-out  is  not  better ; 
or  whether  somethini;  is  not  wrong  in  the  springs ;  or  whether  he 
shall  have  the  brougham  out  if  the  ni<;ht  is  rainy.  They  always 
look  tragical  l)ehind  the  glasses.  A  cab  diner-out  has  commonly 
some  cares,  lest  his  sense  of  justice  should  be  injured  by  the  over- 
charge of  the  driver  (those  fellows  are  not  uncommonly  exorbitant 
in  their  demands  upim  gentlomen  whom  they  set  down  at  good 
houses) ;  lest  the  smell  of  tolmcco  left  by  the  last  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  (five  medicsil  students,  let  us  say,  who  have  chartered  the 
vehicle,  and  sni(»ke<l  cheroots  from  the  Tendon  University  to  the 
playhouHc  in  the  Haymarket)  shoultl  infest  the  clothes  of  Tom 
Lavendkk  who  is  goint^^  to  Lady  Ro8EMarv*h  ;  lest  straws  should 
stick  unolMcnTil  to  the  glutinouR  luAtrc  uf  his  boots — his  shiny 
ones,  and  he  should  a|)pe:ir  in  Dives's  drawing-room  like  a  poet  with 
a  trnni  avend,  or  like  Mad  Tom  in  the  play.  I  hope,  my  dear 
Bob,  if  a  straw  Bhould  ever  enter  a  drawing-room  in  the  wnke  of 
your  lKX)t,  you  will  not  be  much  disturbetl  in  mind.  Hark  ye,  in 
confidence :  I  have  seen ^  in  a  hack-cab.     There  is  no  harm 

*  Me.  Bkowh's  MS.  here  conUins  s  name  of  mich  prodigious  dignity 
out  of  the  '  P— r-ge/  that  wc  really  do  not  dare  to  print  it. 
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in  employing  one.  There  is  no  harm  in  anything  natural,  any 
more. 

I  cannot  help  here  parenthetically  relating  a  story  which 
occurred  in  my  own  youth,  in  the  year  1815,  at  the  time  when  I 
first  made  my  own  entrde  into  society  (for  eveiything  must  have  a 
beginning,  Bob;  and  though  we  have  been  gentlemen  long  before 
the  Conqueror,  aud  have  always  consorted  with  gentlemen,  yet  we 
had  not  always  attained  that  haute  voUe  of  fashion  which  has 
distinguished  some  of  us  subsequently) ;  I  recollect,  I  say,  in  1815, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Sweetbread  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  and 
the  late  Mr.  Ruffles  to  dinner,  to  meet  Prince  Schwartzenbero 
and  the  Hetman  Platoff.  Ruffles  was  a  man  a  good  deal  about 
town  in  those  days,  and  certainly  in  very  good  society. 

I  was  myself  a  young  one,  and  thought  Ruffles  was  rather  in- 
clined to  patronise  me ;  which  I  did  not  like.  '  I  would  have  you 
know,  Mr.  Ruffles/  thought  I,  '  that,  after  aU,  a  gentleman  can 
but  be  a  gentleman ;  that  though  we  Browns  have  no  handles  to 
our  names,  we  are  quite  as  well  bred  as  some  folks  who  possess 
those  ornaments ' — and  in  fine  I  determined  to  give  him  a  lesson. 
So  when  he  called  for  me  in  the  hackney-coach  at  my  lodgings  in 
Swallow  Street,  and  we  had  driven  under  the  port^-cochere  of 
Sweetbread  House,  where  two  tall  and  powdered  domestics  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Sweetbreads,  viz.,  a  spinach -coloured  coat,  with 
waistcoat  and  the  rest  of  delicate  yellow  or  melted-butter  colour, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  hall — what  do  you  think,  sir,  I  did  %  In 
the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  who  were  holding  on  at  the  door, 
I  offered  to  toss  up  with  Ruffles,  heads  or  tails,  who  should  pay  for 
the  coach ;  and  then  purposely  had  a  dispute  with  the  poor  Jarvey 
about  the  fare.  Ruffles's  face  of  agony  during  this  transaction  I 
shall  never  forget  Sir,  it  was  like  the  Laocoon.  Drops  of  per- 
spiration trembled  on  his  pallid  brow,  and  he  flung  towards  me 
looks  of  imploring  terror  that  would  have  melted  an  ogre.  A  better 
fellow  than  Ruffles  never  lived — he  is  dead  long  since,  and  I  don't 
mind  owning  to  this  harmless  little  deceit. 

A  person  of  some  note — a  favourite  Snob  of  mine  (to  use  the 
words  of  a  somewhat  coarse  writer  who  previously  contributed  to 
this  periodical) — I  am  told,  when  he  goes  to  dinner,  adopts  what 
he  considers  a  happy  artifice,  and  sends  his  cab  away  at  the  corner 
of  the  street ;  so  that  the  gentleman  in  livery  may  not  behold  its 
number,  or  that  lord  with  whom  he  dines,  and  about  whom  he  is 
always  talking,  may  not  be  supposed  to  know  that  Mr.  Smith 
came  in  a  hack-cab. 

A  man  who  is  troubled  with  a  shame  like  this.  Bob,  is  unworthy 
of  any  dinner  at  all.     Such  a  man  must  needs  be  a  sneak  and  a 
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humbug — anxious  about  the  effect  which  he  is  to  produce — uneasy 
in  his  mind :  a  donkey  in  a  lion's  skin :  a  small  pretender — dis- 
tracted by  doubts  and  frantic  terrors  of  what  is  to  come  next.  Such 
a  man  can  be  no  more  at  case  in  his  chair  at  dinner  than  a  man  is 
in  the  fauteuil  at  the  dentist's  (unless  indeed  he  go  to  the  admirable 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  Suffolk  Place,  who  is  dragged  into  this  essay  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  alone,  and  who,  I  vow,  removes  a  grinder  with 
so  little  pain,  that  all  the  world  should  be  made  aware  of  him) — a 
fellow,  I  say,  ashamed  of  the  origin  from  which  he  sprung,  of  the 
cab  in  which  he  drives,  awkward,  therefore  affected  and  unnatural, 
can  never  hope  or  deserve  to  succeed  in  society. 

The  great  comfort  of  the  society  of  great  folks  is,  that  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  your  twopenny  little  person,  as 
smaller  persons  do,  but  take  you  for  what  you  are — a  man  kindly 
and  good-natured,  or  witty  and  sarcastic,  or  learned  and  eloquent, 
or  a  good  raconUur^  or  a  very  handsome  man  (and  in  '15  some  of 
the  Browns  were — but  I  am  speaking  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago), 
or  an  excellent  gourmand  and  judge  of  wines — or  what  not.  No- 
body sets  you  so  quickly  at  your  ease  as  a  fine  gentleman.  I  have 
seen  more  noiso  made  about  a  knight's  lady  than  about  the  Duchess 
OF  FiTZBATTLKAXK  hcrsclf:  and  Lady  Mountararat,  whose 
family  dates  from  the  Deluge,  enter  and  leave  a  room,  with  her 
daughters,  the  lovely  Ladies  Eve  and  Liuth  D'Arc,  with  much 
less  pretension  and  in  much  simpler  capotes  and  what-do-you-call- 
'ems,  than  Lady  de  Mogyns  or  Mrs.  Shindy,  who  quit  an 
assembly  in  a  whirlwind  as  it  were,  with  trumpets  and  alarums 
like  a  stage  king  and  queen. 

But  my  pen  can  run  no  further,  for  my  paper  is  out,  and 
it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Let  us  resume  this  theme  next 
week,  dear  youth,  and  believe  me  in  the  meantime  to  be  your 
affectionate  Brown  the  Elder. 


ON  SOME  OLD   CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
DINNEE-TABLE 


,  F  all  the  sciences  which  hare 
made    a    progresa    in   late 
years,  I  tbink,  dear  Bob  (to 
return  to  the  subject  from 
which    I    parted   with   so 
much  pleasure  last  week), 
tbatthe  artofdinDer-giTtng 
a  made  the  most  delight- 
I    and    rapid    advaiice& 
Sir,  I  miuntaiu,  even  now, 
with   a    matured   age   and 
i-  appetite,  that    the  dinners 
L  of    this    present    day    are 
\  better  than  those  we  had  in 
{.  our  youth,  aod  I  can't  but 
_    ^  be   thankful  at  least  once 
~^^  '        in  every  day  for  this  decided 

improvement  in  our  dvilisation.  Those  who  remember  the  usages 
of  five-and- twenty  years  back  will  be  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  acknow- 
ledge this  progress.  I  was  turning  over  at  the  Club  yesterday  a 
queer  little  book  written  at  that  period,  which,  I  believe,  had 
some  authority  at  the  time,  and  which  records  some  of  those 
customs  which  obtained,  if  not  in  good  London  society,  at  least  in 
some  companies,  and  parts  of  our  islands.  Sir,  many  of  these 
practices  seem  as  antiquated  now  as  the  usages  described  in  the 
accounts  of  Homeric  feasts,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  banquets  and 
breakfasts.     Let  us  be  happy  to  think  they  are  gone. 

The  book  in  question  is  called  Th^  jiaxims  of  Sir  Morgan 
O'Dohfrty,  a  queer  baronet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  centuiy,  and  whose  opinions  the  antiquarian  may 
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examine,  not  without  profit — a  strange  barbarian  indeed  it  is,  and 
one  wonders  that  such  customs  should  ever  have  been  prevalent  in 
our  country. 

Fancy  such  opinions  as  these  having  ever  been  holden  by  any 
set  of  men  among  us.  Maxim  2. — '  It  is  laid  down  in  fashionable 
life  that  you  must  drink  champagne  after  white  cheeses,  water 
after  red.  .  .  .  Ale  is  to  be  avoided,  in  case  a  wet  night  is  to  be 
expected,  as  should  cheese  also.'  Maxim  4. — *  A  fine  singer,  after 
dinner,  is  to  be  avoided,  for  he  is  a  great  bore,  and  stops  the 
wine.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  rules  (to  put  him  down)  is  to  applaud 
him  most  vociferously  as  soon  as  he  has  sung  the  first  verse,  as  if 
all  was  over,  and  say  to  the  gentleman  farthest  from  you  at  table 
that  you  admire  the  conclusion  of  this  song  very  much.'  Maxim 
25. — '  You  meet  people  occasionally  who  tell  you  it  is  bad  taste  to 
give  champagne  at  dinner — Port  and  Teneriflfe  being  such  superior 
drinking,'  etc.  eta  I  am  copying  out  of  a  book  printed  three 
months  since,  describing  ways  prevalent  when  you  were  bom.  Can 
it  be  possible,  I  say,  that  England  was  ever  in  such  a  state  ? 

Was  it  ever  a  maxim  in  'fashionable  life'  that  you  were  to 
drink  Champagne  after  white  cheese  t  What  was  that  maxim  in 
fashionable  life  about  drinking  and  about  cheese  1  The  maxim  in 
fashionable  life  is  to  drink  what  you  will.  It  is  too  simple  now  to 
trouble  itself  about  wine  or  about  cheese.  Ale  again  is  to  be  avoided, 
this  strange  Doiiekty  says,  if  you  expect  a  wet  night — and  in  another 
place  he  says,  '  The  English  drink  a  pint  of  porter  at  a  draught' — 
What  English  Y  gracious  powern  !  Are  we  a  nation  of  coalheavere  f 
Do  we  ever  have  a  wet  night  t  Do  we  ever  meet  people  occasionally 
who  say  that  to  give  Champagne  at  dinner  is  bad  taste,  and  that 
Port  and  Teneriffe  are  such  sufwrior  drinking  ?  Fancy  Teneriffe, 
my  dear  boy — I  say  fancy  a  man  asking  you  to  drink  Teneriffe  at 
dinner ;  the  mind  shudders  at  it — be  might  as  well  invite  you  to 
swallow  the  Peak. 

And  then  consider  the  maxim  about  the  fine  singer  who  is  to  be 
avoided.  What !  was  there  a  time  within  most  people's  niemoiy, 
when  folks  at  dessert  began  to  sing  Y  I  have  heanl  such  a  thing  at 
a  tenants'  dinner  in  the  country ;  but  the  idea  of  a  fellow  beginning 
to  perform  a  song  at  a  dinnerparty  in  London  fills  my  mind  with 
terror  and  amazement ;  and  I  picture  to  myself  any  table  which  I 
frequent,  in  Mayfair,  in  Bloomsbury,  in  Belgravia,  or  where  you 
will,  and  the  pain  which  would  seize  uiK)n  the  host  and  the  company 
if  some  wretch  were  to  commence  a  song. 

We  have  padsed  that  savage  period  of  life.  We  do  not  want  to 
hear  songs  from  guests — we  have  the  songs  done  for  us ;  as  we  don't 
want  our  ladies  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  the  dinnet 
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any  more.  The  cook  con  do  it  better  and  cheaper.  We  do  not 
desire  feats  of  musical  or  culinary  skill — but  simple,  quiet,  easy, 
unpretending  conversation. 

In  like  manner  there  was  a  practice  once  usual,  and  which  still 
lingers  here  and  there,  of  making  complimentary  speeches  after 
dinner:  that  custom  is  happily  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
Gentlemen  do  not  meet  to  compliment  each  other  profusely,  or  to 
make  fine  phrases.  Simplicity  gains  upon  us  daily.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  florid  style  is  disappearing. 

I  once  shared  a  bottle  of  sheriy  with  a  commercial  traveller  at 
Margate,  who  gave  a  toast  or  a  sentiment  as  he  filled  every  glass. 
He  would  not  take  his  wine  without  this  queer  ceremony  before  it 
I  recollect  one  of  his  sentiments,  which  was  as  follows :  '  Year  is 
to  'er  who  doubles  our  joys,  and  divides  our  sorrows — I  give  you 
woman,  sir,' — and  we  both  emptied  our  glasses.  These  lumbering 
ceremonials  are  passing  out  of  our  manners,  and  were  found  only  to 
obstruct  our  free  intercourse.  People  can  like  each  other  just  as 
much  without  orations,  and  be  just  as  merry  without  being  forced 
to  drink  against  their  will 

And  yet  there  are  certain  customs  to  which  one  clings  still ;  for 
instance,  the  practice  of  drinking  wine  with  your  neighbour,  though 
wisely  not  so  frequently  indulged  in  as  of  old,  yet  still  obtains,  and 
I  trust  will  never  be  abolished.  For  though,  in  the  old  time,  when 
Mb.  and  Mrs.  Fogy  had  sixteen  friends  to  dinner,  it  became  an 
insupportable  corvee  for  Mr.  F.  to  ask  sixteen  persons  to  drink  wine, 
and  a  painful  task  for  Mrs.  Fogy  to  be  called  upon  to  bow  to  ten 
gentlemen,  who  desired  to  have  the  honour  to  drink  her  health, 
yet,  employed  in  moderation,  that  ancient  custom  of  challenging 
your  friends  to  drink  is  a  kindly  and  hearty  old  usage,  and  produc- 
tive of  many  most  beneficial  results. 

I  have  known  a  man  of  a  modest  and  reserved  turn  (just  like 
your  old  uncle,  dear  Bob,  as  no  doubt  you  were  going  to  remark), 
when  asked  to  drink  by  the  host,  suddenly  lighten  up,  toss  off  his 
glass,  get  confidence,  and  begin  to  talk  right  and  left.  He  wanted 
but  the  spur  to  set  him  going.  It  is  supplied  by  the  butler  at  the 
back  of  his  chair. 

It  sometimes  happens,  again,  that  a  host's  conversational  powers 
are  not  brilliant.  I  own  that  I  could  point  out  a  few  such  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  name  among  my  friends — gentlemen,  in  fact, 
who  wisely  hold  their  tongues  because  they  have  nothing  to  say 
which  is  worth  the  hearing  or  the  telling,  and  properly  confine  them- 
selves to  the  carving  of  the  mutton  and  the  ordering  of  the  wines. 
Such  men,  manifestly,  should  always  be  allowed — nay,  encouraged, 
to  ask  their  guests  to  take  wine.    In  putting  that  hospitable  question. 
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they  show  their  good-will,  and  caunot  possibly  betray  their  mental 
deficiency.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  Jones,  who  has  been  per- 
fectly silent  all  dinner-time, — oppressed,  doubtless,  by  that  awful 
Ladt  Tiara,  who  sits  swelling  on  his  right  hand, — suddenly  rallies, 
singles  me  out,  and  with  a  loud  cheering  voice  cries,  '  Brown,  my 
boy,  a  glass  of  wine.'  I  reply,  *  With  pleasure,  my  dear  Jones.' 
He  responds  as  quick  as  thought,  '  Shall  it  be  Hock  or  Champagne, 
Brown  7 '  I  mention  the  wine  which  I  prefer.  He  calls  to  the 
butler,  and  says, '  Some  Champagne  or  Hock '  (as  the  case  may  be, 
for  I  don't  choose  to  commit  myself), — '  some  Champagne  or  Hock 
to  Mr.  Brown  ';  and  finally  he  says,  '  Good  health  ! '  in  a  pleasant 
tone.  Thus  you  see,  Jone.s,  though  not  a  conversationist,  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  no  less  than  four  observations,  which,  if 
not  brilliant  or  witty,  are  yet  manly,  sensible,  and  agreeable.  And 
I  defy  any  man  in  the  metropolis,  be  he  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  learned,  the  wisest,  or  the  most  eloquent,  to  say  more  than 
Jones  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

If  you  have  a  difference  with  a  man,  and  are  desirous  to  make 
it  up,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  take  wine  with  him.  Nothing  is 
said  but  that  simple  phrase  which  has  just  been  uttered  by  my 
friend  Jones  ;  and  yet  it  means  a  great  deal.  The  cup  is  a  symbol 
of  reconciliation.  The  other  party  drinks  up  your  good-will  as  you 
accept  hifl  token  of  returning  friendship — and  thus  the  liquor  is 
hallowed  which  Jones  has  paid  for :  and  I  like  to  think  that  the 
grape  which  grew  by  Rhine  or  Rhone  was  bom  and  ripened  under 
the  sun  there,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  two  good  fellows 
together.  I  once  heard  the  head  physician  of  a  Hydropathic 
establishment  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  first-named  river,  give  the 
health  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and,  calling  upon  the 
company  to  receive  that  august  toast  with  a  *  donncrndes  Lebehoch,' 
toss  off  a  bumper  of  sparkling  water.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  a 
genuine  enthusiasm.  No,  no,  let  us  have  toast  and  wine,  not  toast 
and  water.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  grapes  grew  on  the  hills  of 
Father  Rhine. 

One  seldom  asks  ladies  now  to  take  wine, — except  when,  in  a 
eonfidential  whisper  to  the  charming  creature  whom  you  have 
brought  down  to  dinner,  you  humbly  ask  permission  to  pledge  her, 
and  she  delicately  touches  her  glass,  with  a  fascinating  smile,  in 
reply  to  your  glance, — a  smile,  you  rogue,  which  goes  to  your  heart. 
I  say,  one  does  not  ask  ladies  any  more  to  take  wine :  and  I  think, 
this  custom  being  abolished,  the  contrary  practice  should  Iw  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  ladies  should  ask  the  gentlemen.  I  know  one 
who  dki,  unt  grande  dame^  de  par  U  mofuU,  as  honest  BrantAme 
phram  it,  and  from  whom  I  deserved  no  such  kindness ;  but^  sir^  the 
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effect  of  this  graceful  act  of  hospitality  was  such,  that  she  made  a 
grateful  slave  for  ever  of  one  who  was  an  admiring  rebel  previously, 
who  would  do  anything  to  show  his  gratitude,  and  who  now  knows 
no  greater  delight  than  when  he  receives  a  card  which  bears  her 
respected  name.^ 

A  dinner  of  men  is  well  now  and  again,  but  few  well-regulated 
minds  relish  a  dinner  without  women.  There  are  some  wretches 
who,  I  believe,  still  meet  together  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called 
'  the  spread,'  who  dine  each  other  round  and  round,  and  have  horrid 
delights  in  turtle,  early  peas,  and  other  culinary  luxuries ;  but  I 
pity  the  condition  as  I  avoid  the  banquets  of  those  men.  The 
only  substitute  for  ladies  at  dinners,  or  consolation  for  want  of 
them,  is — smoking.  Cigars,  introduced  with  the  coffee,  do,  if  any- 
thing can,  make  us  forget  the  absence  of  the  other  sex.  But  what 
a  substitute  is  that  for  her  who  doubles  our  joys,  and  divides  our 
griefs— for  woman  !  as  my  fnend  the  traveller  said. 

Brown  the  Elder. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Brown,  this  is  too  broad  a  hint — Mr.  Punch, 
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IT  has  liecD  said,  dear  Bob, 
that  I  have  seen  the  maliog- 
allies  of  many  men,  aoil  it  is 
with  uo  small  feeltug  of  pride 
and  gratitude  that  1  am 
enabled  to  declare  alan,  that 
I  hardly  renie tuber  in  my 
lifi!  to  hiive  had  a  bad  dinner. 
Would  to  lienven  that  all 
iTicirtal  men  eould  Niy  like- 
wiite !  Indeed,  and  in  the 
prcMcncc  <if  so  much  vant 
And  miser;  as  pass  under  uur 
ken  daily,  it  is  with  a  reeling 
(if  something  like  atianie  and 
humiliation  that  I  make  the 
av'wnl :  lint  I  linve  mbhoil  no  man  of  his  meal  that  I  know  of, 
and  am  licri:  R|K-uking  of  very  humble  as  well  as  very  grand  Inn- 
<|uetM,  the  which  I  inaintaio  are,  when  there  is  a  suflicieucy, 
aliiiiwt  always  cikmI. 

Ye.-',  all  dinniTS  arc  good,  from  a  shilling  tiiiwards.  The  plate 
of  loiled  liiff  which  Marv,  the  upnt-liandrd  waitress,  brings  or  used 
W  brill!!  yu  in  the  <  '!d  Bniley—  I  say  used,  for,  oh  me  I  1  epeak  of 
year*  loug  juLit,  when  the  chri'ti  of  Mary  were  as  blooming  as  the 
carrots  whic-h  Hhe  brouj;ht  up  with  the  beef,  and  she  may  he  a 
grandmothiT  liy  this  time,  or  a  pallid  ghost,  for  out  of  the  regions 
of  beef; — from  the  Hbillim!  dinner  of  Iw^f  and  carmts  to  the 
gnuidi-Ht  ban<iuet  of  the  Htasun' — cvcrythinf;  is  gixxL  There  are  no 
degn-es  in  ciiting.  I  mean  thut  mutton  Ih  iu  good  at  veiiiwm — 
lieefHtvak,  if  you  nrc  hungrr,  as  gooil  oh  turtle^ bottled  ulr,  if  you 
lik«  it,  to  the  full  im  giH>l  an  Chniiitwgnc  ;-  tlierc  is  no  deliniey  iu 
thi-  World  which  MossiKL'R  Francatelli  or  Monsikur  Suykk  i-an 
produce,  which  I  Irlicve  to  ho  better  than  toast«d  cheOBC.  1  have 
seen  a  doa^u  uf  epicures  at  a  grand  table  funake  every  French  and 
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Italian  delicacy  for  boiled  leg  of  pork  and  pease-pudding.  You 
can  but  be  hungry,  and  eat  and  be  happy. 

What  is  the  moral  I  would  deduce  from  this  truth,  if  truth  it 
be  ?  I  would  have  a  great  deal  more  hospitality  practised  than  is 
common  among  us — more  hospitality  and  less  show.  Properly  con- 
sidered, the  quality  of  dinner  is  twice  blest :  it  blesses  him  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes :  a  dinner  with  friendliness  is  the  best 
of  all  friendly  meetings — a  pompous  entertainment,  where  no  love 
is,  the  least  satisfactory. 

Why,  then,  do  we  of  the  middle  classes  persist  in  giving 
enter  till  nments  so  costly,  and  beyond  our  means  1  This  will 
be  read  by  many  a  man  and  woman  next  Thursday,  who 
are  aware  that  they  live  on  leg  of  mutton  themselves,  or, 
worse  than  this,  have  what  are  called  meat  teas,  than  which 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  odious  custom ;  that  ordinarily  they 
are  very  sober  in  their  way  of  life ;  that  they  like  in  reality 
that  leg  of  mutton  better  than  the  condiments  of  that  doubtful 
French  artist  who  comes  from  the  pastrycook's,  and  presides  over 
the  mysterious  stewpans  in  the  kitchen  ;  why,  then,  on  their  com- 
pany dinners,  should  they  flare  up  in  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  they  universally  do  ? 

Everybody  has  the  same  dinner  in  London,  and  the  same  soup, 
saddle  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls  and  tongue,  entrees,  champagne,  and 
so  forth.  I  own  myself  to  being  no  better  nor  worse  than  my 
neighbours  in  this  respect,  and  rush  off  to  the  confectioner's  for 
sweets,  etc. ;  hire  sham  butlers  and  attendants ;  have  a  fellow  going 
round  the  table  with  still  and  dry  champagne,  as  if  I  knew  his 
name,  and  it  was  my  custom  to  drink  those  wines  every  day  of 
my  life.  I  am  as  bad  as  my  neighbours :  but  wliy  are  we  so  bad, 
I  ask  ? — why  are  we  not  more  reasonable  1 

If  we  receive  very  great  men  or  ladies  at  our  houses,  I  will  lay 
a  wager  that  they  will  select  mutton  and  gooseberry  tart  for  their 
dinner :  forsaking  the  entrees  which  the  men  in  white  Berlin  gloves 
are  handing  round  in  the  Birmingham  plated  dishes.  Asking  lords 
and  ladies,  who  have  great  establishments  of  their  own,  to  French 
dinners  and  delicacies,  is  like  inviting  a  grocer  to  a  meal  of  figs, 
or  a  pastrycook  to  a  banquet  of  raspberry  tarts.  They  have  had 
enough  of  them.  And  great  folks,  if  they  like  you,  take  no  count 
of  your  feasts,  and  grand  preparations,  and  can  but  eat  mutton 
like  men. 

One  cannot  have  sumptuary  laws  nowadays,  or  restrict  the 
gastronomical  more  than  any  other  trade;  but  I  wish  a  check 
could  be  put  upon  our  dinner  extravagances  by  some  means,  and 
am  confident  that  the  pleasures  of  life  would  greatly  be  increased 
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by  moderation.  A  man  might  give  two  dinners  for  one,  according 
to  the  present  pattern.  Half  your  money  is  swallowed  up  in  a 
dessert,  which  nobody  wants  in  the  least,  and  which  I  always 
grudge  to  see  arriying  at  the  end  of  plenty.  Services  of  culinary 
kickshaws  swallow  up  money,  which  gives  nobody  pleasure,  except 
the  pastrycook,  whom  it  enriches.  Everybody  lives  as  if  he  had 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year. 

Somebody  with  a  voice  potential  should  cry  out  against  this  over- 
whelming luxury.  What  is  mere  decency  in  a  very  wealthy  man 
is  absurdity — nay,  wickedness — in  a  poor  one ;  a  frog  by  nature, 
I  am  an  insane  sUly  creature  to  attempt  to  swell  myself  to  the  size 
of  the  ox,  my  neighbour.  Oh  that  I  could  establish  in  the  middle 
classes  of  London  an  Anii-^ntree  and  Anti-dessert  movement !  I 
wi>nld  go  down  to  posterity  not  ill  deserving  of  my  country  in  such 
a  case,  and  might  be  ranked  among  the  social  benefactors.  Let  us 
have  a  meeting  at  Wilus's  Rooms,  Ladies  and  Gkntlemen,  for  the 
purpose,  and  get  a  few  philanthropists,  philosophers,  and  bishops 
or  so,  to  speak  !  As  people,  in  former  days,  refused  to  take  sugar, 
let  us  get  up  a  society  which  sludl  decline  to  eat  dessert  and 
nuMle  dishes.^ 

In  this  way,  I  say,  every  man  who  now  gives  a  dinner  might 
give  two,  and  take  in  a  host  of  poor  friends  and  relatives,  who 
are  now  excluded  from  his  hospitality.  For  dinners  arc  given 
mostly  in  the  middle  classes  by  way  of  revenge ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mr8.  Thompson  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  because  the  latter 
have  asked  them.  A  man  at  this  rate  who  gives  four  dinners  of 
twenty  persons  in  the  course  of  the  season,  each  dinner  costing  him 
something  very  near  upon  thirty  pounds,  receives  in  return,  we 
will  say,  forty  dinners  from  the  friends  whom  he  has  himself 
invited.  That  is,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  pay  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  as  do  all  their  friends,  for  forty-four  dinners  of 
which  they  partake.  So  that  they  may  calculate  that  every  time 
they  dine  with  their  respected  friends,  they  pay  about  twenty-eight 
shillings  per  (ete.  What  a  sum  this  is,  clear  Johnson,  for  you 
and  mo  to  spend  upon  our  waintcoats !  What  does  poor  Mas. 
JoHNH4>N  care  for  all  these  garish  splendours,  who  has  had  her 
dinner  at  two  with  her  dear  children  in  the  nursery  t  Our  custom 
Is  not  hospitality  or  pleasure,  but  to  be  able  to  cut  off  a  certain 
number  of  aajuaintance  from  the  dining  list. 

One  of  these  dinners  of  twenty,  again,  is  scarcely  ever  pleasant 
as  (kr  as  regards  society.     You  may  chance  to  get  near  a  pleasant 

'  Mb.  Brow!!  here  enumentet  three  intrus  wbich  he  confemee  he  can  nU 
rHbt,  and  likewiee  preserved  cherries  at  deasert ;  but  the  principle  U  good, 
though  the  man  in  weak. 
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neighbour  and  neighbouress,  when  your  comer  of  the  table  is 
possibly  comfortable.  But  there  can  be  no  general  conversation. 
Twenty  people  cannot  engage  together  in  talk.  You  would  want 
a  speaking-trumpet  to  communicate  from  your  place  by  the  lady  of 
the  house  (for  I  wish  to  give  my  respected  reader  the  place  of 
honour)  to  the  lady  at  the  opposite  comer  at  the  right  of  the  host 
If  you  hare  a  joke  or  a  mot  to  make,  you  cannot  utter  it  before 
such  a  crowd.  A  joke  is  nothing  which  can  only  get  a  laugh  out 
of  a  third  part  of  the  company.  The  most  eminent  wags  of  my 
acquaintance  are  dumb  in  these  great  parties ;  and  your  raconteur 
or  story-teller,  if  he  is  pmdent^  will  invariably  hold  his  tongue. 
For  what  can  be  more  odious  than  to  be  compelled  to  tell  a  story  at 
the  top  of  your  voice,  to  be  called  on  to  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of 
a  distant  person  who  has  only  heard  a  part  of  the  anecdote  1  There 
are  stories  of  mine  which  would  fail  utterly  were  they  narrated  in 
any  but  an  undertone  ;  others  in  which  I  laugh,  am  overcome  by 
emotion,  and  so  forth — what  I  call  my  iniimes  stories.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  except  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
hush,  and  in  a  small  circle ;  so  that  I  am  commonly  silent.  And 
as  no  anecdote  is  positively  new  in  a  party  of  twenty,  the  chances 
are  so  much  against  you  that  somebody  should  have  heard  the  story 
before,  in  which  case  you  are  done. 

In  these  large  assemblies,  a  wit,  then,  is  of  no  use,  and  does 
not  have  a  chance :  a  mcofUeur  does  not  get  a  fair  hearing,  and 
both  of  these  real  ornaments  of  a  dinner-table  are  thus  utterly 
thrown  away.  I  have  seen  Jack  Joliffe,  who  can  keep  a  table 
of  eight  or  ten  persons  in  a  roar  of  laughter  for  four  hours,  remain 
utterly  mute  in  a  great  entertainment,  smothered  by  the  niunbers 
and  the  dowager  on  each  side  of  hira :  and  Tom  Yarnold,  the 
most  eminent  of  our  conversationists,  sit  through  a  dinner  as  dumb 
as  the  footman  behind  him.  They  do  not  care  to  joke,  unless  there 
is  a  sympathising  society,  and  prefer  to  be  silent  rather  than  to 
throw  their  good  things  away. 

What  I  would  recommend,  then,  with  all  my  power,  is,  that 
dinners  should  be  more  simple,  more  frequent,  and  should  con- 
tain fewer  persons.  Ten  is  the  utmost  number  that  a  man  of 
moderate  means  should  ever  invite  to  his  table;  although  in  a 
great  house,  managed  by  a  great  establishment,  the  case  may  be 
different.  A  man  and  woman  may  look  as  if  they  were  glad  to 
see  ten  people ;  but  in  a  great  dinner  they  abdicate  their  position 
as  host  and  hostess, — are  mere  creatures  in  the  hands  of  the  sham 
butlers,  sham  footmen,  and  tall  confectioner's  emissaries  who  crowd 
the  room, — and  are  guests  at  their  own  table,  where  they  are 
helped  last,  and  of  which  they  occupy  the  top  and  bottom.     I 
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hare  marked  many  a  lady  watching  with  timid  glances  the  large 
artificial  mojor-daniOy  who  ofiBciates  for  that  night  only,  and  thought 
to  myself,  '  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  how  much  happier  might  we  all 
be  if  there  were  but  half  the  splendour,  half  the  made  dishes,  and 
half  the  company  assembled.' 

If  any  dinner-giving  person  who  reads  this  shall  be  induced 
hj  my  representations  to  pause  in  his  present  career,  to  cat  off 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  instead  of  giving  one 
enormous  feast  to  twenty  persons  to  have  three  simple  dinners 
for  ten,  my  dear  nephew  will  not  have  been  addressed  in  vain. 
Everybody  will  be  bettered ;  and  while  the  guests  will  be  better 
pleased,  and  more  numerous,  the  host  will  actually  be  left  with 
money  in  his  pocket.  Brown  the  Elder. 


ON   LOVE,   MARRIAGE,  MEK,   AND   WOMEN. 


OB  BROWN  is  in  lore,  then, 
and  undergoing  the  com- 
mon lot !  And  so,  mj 
dear  tad,  jou  are  thie 
moment  enduring  the  de- 
lights and  tortures,  the 
jealousy  and  wakefulness, 
the  lon^Dg  and  raptures, 
the  frantic  despair  and 
elation,  attendant  upon  the 
passion  of  love.  In  the 
year  1812  (it  was  before  I 
contracted  my  alliance  with 
your  poor  dear  aunt,  who 
never  caused  me  any  of  the 
disquietudes  ahove  enume- 
rated), I  myself  went 
through  some  of  those 
miseries  and  pleasures  which  you  now,  oh  my  nephew,  are  enduring. 
I  pity  and  sympathise  with  yoo.  I  am  an  old  cock  now,  with  a 
feeble  strut  and  a  faltering  crow.  But  I  was  yonng  once ;  and 
remember  the  time  Teiy  well.  Since  that  time,  amavi  amanUi: 
if  I  see  two  joung  people  happy,  I  like  it,  as  I  like  to  see  children 
enjoying  a  pantomime.  I  have  been  the  confidant  of  numbers  of 
honest  fellows,  and  the  secret  watcher  of  scores  of  little  pretty 
intrigues  in  life.  Miss  Y.,  I  know  why  you  go  soeageriy  to  balls 
now ;  and.  Me.  Z.,  what  has  set  you  off  dancing  at  your  mature 
age.  Do  you  fancy,  Mrs.  Alpha,  that  I  believe  you  walk  every 
day  at  half-past  eleven  by  the  Serpentine  for  notbittg,  and  that  I 
don't  see  young  O'Meoa  in  Rotten  RowT  .  .  .  And  so,  my  poor 
Bob,  you  ore  shot. 
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If  you  lose  tlie  object  of  your  desires,  the  loss  won't  kill  you  : 
you  may  set  that  down  as  a  certainty.  If  you  win,  it  is  possible 
that  you  will  be  disap{)ointed  :  that  point  also  is  to  be  considered. 
But  hit  or  miss,  good  luck  or  bad — I  should  be  sony,  my  honest 
Bob,  that  thou  didst  not  undergo  the  malady.  £ycry  man  ought 
to  be  in  love  a  few  times  in  his  life,  and  to  have  a  smart  attack  of 
the  fever.  You  arc  the  Ix^tter  for  it  when  it  is  over :  the  better  for 
your  misfortune  if  you  endure  it  with  a  manly  heart ;  how  much 
the  better  for  success  if  you  win  it  and  a  good  wife  into  the  bargain  ! 
Ah,  lk)B — there  is  a  stone  in  the  burying-ground  at  Funchal  which 
I  often  and  often  think  of — many  hopes  and  passions  lie  beneath  it, 
along  with  the  fairest  and  gentlest  creature  in  the  world — it's  not 
Mr8.  Brown  that  lies  there.  After  life's  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  in 
Marylebone  burying-ground,  poor  dear  soul !  Emily  Blenkinsop 
might  have  been  Mrh.  Brown,  but — but  let  us  change  the  subject. 

Of  course  you  will  take  my  advice,  my  dear  Bob,  about  your 
flame.  All  men  and  women  do.  It  is  notorious  that  they  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  all  their  friends,  and  never  follow  their  own 
counsel.  Well,  tell  us  about  this  girl.  What  arc  her  qualifications, 
expectations,  belongings,  station  in  life,  and  so  forth  t 

About  beauty  I  do  not  argiie.  I  take  it  for  granted.  A  man 
sees  beauty,  or  tiiat  which  he  likes,  witli  eyes  entirely  his  own.  I 
don't  say  that  plain  women  get  husbands  as  readily  as  the  pretty 
girls — but  so  many  handsome  girls  are  unmarrie<l,  and  so  many  of 
the  other  sort  weddeil,  that  there  is  no  })us.sibility  of  establisliing  a 
rule,  or  of  setting  up  a  standard.  Poor  dear  Mr».  Brown  was  a  far 
finer  woman  than  Emily  Blenkinhoi*,  and  yet  I  loved  her  little 
fin^Ccr  more  than  the  wliole  hand  which  your  Aunt  Martha  gave 
me  —I  see  the  plainest  women  exercising  the  greatest  fascinations 
over  men— in  fine,  a  man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman  because  it  is 
fttte,  because  hIic  is  a  woman ;  Bob,  to<>,  is  a  man,  and  endowed 
with  a  heart  and  a  lx;iu*d. 

Is  she  a  clever  woman  1  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  you,  my 
g«K)d  fellow,  but  you  are  not  a  man  that  is  likely  to  set  the  Thames 
iin  fire ;  and  I  should  rather  like  to  see  you  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  clever 
woman.  A  Hi>t  has  been  made  against  clever  women  from  all  times. 
Take  all  Shaksperb'h  heroines — they  all  seem  to  me  pretty  much 
the  same — affectionate,  motherly,  tender — that  sort  of  thing.  Take 
8c«)TT  s  ladies,  and  other  writers' — each  man  seems  to  draw  from 
one  ukmIcI— an  exquisite  slave  is  what  we  want  for  the  most  part, 
a  humble,  flattering,  smiling,  child-loving,  tea-making,  pianoforte- 
pUjing  being,  who  laughs  at  our  jukes,  however  old  they  may  be, 
coaxes  and  wheedles  us  in  our  humours,  and  fondly  lies  to  us 
through  life.     I  never  could  get  your  poor  aunt  into  the  system^ 
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though   I  confess  I  should  have  been  a  happier  man  had  she 
tried  it. 

There  are  many  more  cleyer  women  in  the  world  than  men 
think  for.  Our  habit  is  to  despise  them ;  we  believe  they  do  not 
think  because  they  do  not  contradict  us ;  and  are  weak  because 
they  do  not  struggle  and  rise  up  against  us.  A  man  only  begins 
to  know  women  as  he  grows  old ;  and  for  my  part  my  opinion  of 
their  cleverness  rises  every  day. 

When  I  say  I  know  women,  I  mean  I  know  that  I  don't  know 
them.  Every  single  woman  I  ever  knew  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  she  is  to  herselfl  Say  they  are  not  clever  1  Their 
hypocrisy  is  a  perpetual  marvel  to  me,  and  a  constant  exercise  of 
cleverness  of  the  finest  sort.  You  see  a  demure- looking  woman 
perfect  in  all  her  duties,  constant  in  house-bills  and  shirt-buttons, 
obedient  to  her  lord,  and  anxious  to  please  him  in  all  things ; 
silent  when  you  and  he  talk  politics,  or  literature,  or  balderdash 
together,  and  if  referred  to,  saying,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  humility, 
'  Oh,  women  are  not  judges  upon  such  and  such  matters ;  we  leave 
learning  and  politics  to  men.'  'Yes,  poor  Polly,'  says  Jones, 
patting  the  back  of  Mrs.  J.'s  head  good-naturedly,  '  attend  to  the 
house,  my  dear ;  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  us.'  Benighted  idiot !  She  has  long  ago  taken  your 
measure  and  your  friends';  she  knows  your  weaknesses,  and 
ministers  to  them  in  a  thousand  artful  ways.  She  knows  your 
obstinate  points,  and  marches  round  them  with  the  most  curious 
art  and  patience,  as  you  will  see  an  ant  on  a  journey  turn  round  an 
obstacle.  Every  woman  manages  her  husband :  every  person  who 
manages  another  is  a  hypocrite.  Her  smiles,  her  submission,  her 
good -humour,  for  all  which  we  value  her, — what  are  they  but 
admirable  duplicity  f  We  expect  falseness  from  her,  and  order  and 
educate  her  to  be  dishonest  Should  he  upbraid,  I'll  own  that  he 
prevail ;  say  that  he  frown,  I'll  answer  with  a  smile ; — what  are 
these  but  lies,  that  we  exact  from  our  slaves  1 — lies,  the  dexterous 
performance  of  which  we  announce  to  be  the  female  virtues ;  brutal 
Turks  that  we  are  !  I  do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  ever  obeyed 
me — on  the  contrary ;  but  I  should  have  liked  it,  for  I  am  a  Turk 
like  my  neighbour. 

I  wilL  instance  your  mother  now.  When  my  brother  comes  in 
to  dinner  after  a  bad  day's  sport,  or  after  looking  over  the  bills  of 
some  of  you  boys,  he  naturally  begins  to  be  surly  with  your  poor 
dear  mother,  and  to  growl  at  the  mutton.  What  does  she  dot 
She  may  be  hurt,  but  she  doesn't  show  it  She  proceeds  to  coax, 
to  smile,  to  turn  the  conversation,  to  stroke  down  Bruin,  and  get 
him  in  a  good-humour.     She  sets  him  on  his  old  stories,  and  she 
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and  all  the  girls — poor  dear  little  Sappiiiras  ! — set  off  laughing ; 
there  is  that  story  about  the  Goose  walking  into  church,  which 
your  father  tells,  and  your  mother  and  sisters  laugh  at,  until  I 
protest  I  am  BO  ashamed  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  look.  On 
he  goes  with  that  story  time  after  time :  and  your  poor  mother 
sits  there  and  knows  that  I  know  she  is  a  humbug,  and  laughs  on ; 
and  teaches  all  the  girb  to  laugh  too.  Had  that  dear  creature 
been  bom  to  wear  a  nose-ring  and  bangles  instead  of  a  muff  and 
bonnet ;  an<l  a  brown  skin  in  the  place  of  that  fair  one  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  her,  she  would  have  done  Suttee,  after 
your  brown  Brahmin  father  had  died,  and  thought  women  very 
irreligious  too,  who  refused  to  roast  themselves  for  their  masters 
and  lords.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  late  Mbs.  Browx  would 
have  gone  through  the  process  of  incremation  for  me — far  from  it ; 
by  a  timely  removal  she  was  spared  from  the  grief  which  her 
widowhood  would  have  doubtless  caused  her,  and  I  acquiesce  in  the 
decrees  of  Fate  in  this  instance,  and  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
have  preceded  her. 

I  hope  the  ladies  will  not  take  my  remarks  in  ill  part.  If  I  die 
for  it,  I  must  own  that  I  don't  think  they  have  fair  play.  In  the 
bargain  we  make  with  them  I  don't  think  they  get  their  rights. 
And  as  a  labourer  notoriously  does  more  by  the  piece  than  he  does 
by  the  day,  and  a  free  man  works  harder  than  a  slave,  so  I  doubt 
whether  we  get  the  most  out  of  our  women  by  enslaving  them  as 
we  do  by  law  and  custom.  There  are  some  folks  who  would  limit 
the  range  of  women's  duties  to  little  more  than  a  kitchen  range — 
others  who  like  them  to  administer  to  our  delectation  in  a  ball- 
room, and  permit  them  to  display  dimpled  shoulders  and  flowing 
ringlets — juflt  as  you  have  one  horse  for  a  mill,  and  another  for  the 
Park.  But  in  whatever  way  we  like  them,  it  is  for  our  use  somehow 
that  we  have  women  brought  up  :  to  work  for  us,  or  to  shine  for  us, 
or  to  dance  for  us,  or  what  not  t  It  would  not  have  been  thought 
shame  of  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago,  that  they  could  not  make  a 
custard  or  a  pie,  but  our  mothers  would  have  been  rebuked  had  they 
been  ignorant  on  these  matters.  Why  should  not  you  and  I  be 
ashame<l  now  because  we  cannot  make  our  own  shoes,  or  cut  out  our 
own  breeches  ?  We  know  better :  we  get  the  cobblers  and  tailors 
to  do  that — and  it  was  we  who  made  the  laws  for  women,  who,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  are  not  so  clever  as  we  are. 

My  dear  nephew,  as  I  grow  old  and  consider  these  things,  I 
know  which  arc  the  stronger,  men  or  women ;  but  which  are  the 
cleverer,  I  doubt.  Brown  the  Elder. 
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ONG  years  ago — iixleed  it 
was  at  the  Peace  of  Amicne 
— when  with  sereral  other 
young  bucks  I  was  making 
the  grantl  tour,  I  recollect 
how  sweet  ve  all  of  us 
were  upon  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  Montepul- 
ciANO  at  Naples,  wbo,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  ni^ardly 
of  her  sniiles  in  return. 
There  came  a  man  amongst 
us,  however,  from  Louilou, 
a  very  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  Buch  an  air 
of  fascinating  melancholy 
in  his  looks,  that  he  cut 
out  all  the  other  suitors  of  the  DucheEs  in  the  couree  of  a  week, 
and  would  hare  married  her  very  likely,  but  that  war  was  declared 
while  this  youth  was  still  hankering  abont  his  Princess,  and  he 
was  Bent  off  to  Verdun,  whence  he  did  not  emerge  for  twelve  years, 
and  until  he  was  as  fut  as  a  porpoise,  and  the  Duchess  was  long 
since  married  to  Ge»eba.I.  Count  R&pf,  one  of  the  Emperor'^ 
heroes. 

I  mention  poor  Tibbits  to  show  the  curioua  difference  of 
manner  which  exists  among  us,  and  which,  though  not  visible  to 
foreigners,  is  instantly  understood  by  English  people.  Brave, 
clever,  tall,  slim,  dork,  and  sentimental -looking,  he  passed  muster 
in  a  foreign  saloon,  and,  as  I  must  own  to  you,  out  us  fellows  out : 
whereas  we  English  knew  instantly  that  the  man  was  not  well 
bred,  by  a  thousand  little  signs,  not  to  be  understood  by  the 
foreigner.  Id  his  early  youth,  for  inBtance,  he  had  been  cnielly 
deprived  of  his  h'»  by  his  parents,  and  though  he  tried  to  replace 
them  in  after  life,  they  were  no  more  natural  than  a  glass  eye,  but 
stared  at  you  as  it  were  in  a  ghastly  manner  out  of  the  conversation, 
and  pained  yon  by  their  horrid  intnieions.  Not  acquainted  with 
these  refinements  of  our  language,  foreigners  did  uot  understand 
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wiiat  TiBBiTs'  errors  were,  and  doubtless  thought  it  was  from  euvy 
that  we  conspired  to  slight  the  poor  fellow. 

I  mention  Mr.  Tibbits,  because  he  was  handsome,  clever,  honest, 
and  brave,  and  in  almost  all  respects  our  superior,  and  yet  laboured 
under  disEulvantages  of  manner  which  unfitted  him  for  certain 
society.  It  is  not  Tibbits  the  man,  it  is  not  Tibbits  the  citizen, 
of  whom  I  would  wish  to  speak  lightly  :  his  morals,  his  reading,  his 
courage,  his  generosity,  his  talents,  are  undoubted — it  is  the  social 
Tibbits  of  whom  I  speak ;  and  as  I  do  not  go  to  balls  because  I 
do  not  dance,  or  to  meetings  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  or 
other  learned  associations,  Itecause  taste  and  education  have  not 
fitted  me  for  the  pursuits  for  which  other  persons  are  adapted,  so 
Tibbits'  sphere  is  not  in  drawing-rooms,  where  the  h  and  other 
poinU  of  etiquette  are  rigorously  maintained. 

I  say  thus  much  because  one  or  two  people  have  taken  some 
remarks  of  mine  in  ill  part,  and  hinted  that  I  am  a  Tory  in  disguise, 
and  an  aristocrat  that  should  be  hung  up  to  a  lamp-post.  Not 
so,  dear  Bob : — there  is  nothing  like  the  truth,  about  whomsoever 
it  may  ba  I  mean  no  more  disrespect  towards  any  fellow-man  by 
saying  that  he  is  not  what  is  called  in  Society  well  bred,  than  by 
stating  that  he  is  not  tall  or  short,  or  that  he  cannot  dance,  or  that 
be  does  not  know  Hebrew,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  mean 
that  if  a  man  works  with  a  pickaxe  or  shovel  all  day,  his  hands 
will  be  harder  than  those  of  a  ludy  of  fashion,  and  that  his  opinion 
about  Madame  Sontao's  singing,  or  the  last  new  novel,  will  not 
probably  be  of  much  value.  And  though  I  own  my  conviction 
that  there  are  some  animals  which  frisk  advantageously  in  ladies' 
drawing-rooms,  whilst  others  pull  stoutly  at  the  plough,  I  do  not 
most  certainly  mean  to  reflect  upon  a  horse  for  not  being  a  lap- 
dog,  or  see  that  he  has  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  he  is  other 
than  a  horse. 

And,  in  a  word,  and  as  you  are  what  is  called  a  gentleman  your- 
self, I  hope  that  Mrs.  Bob  Brown,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  not  only 
by  nature,  but  by  education,  a  gentlewoman.  No  man  ought  ever 
to  be  called  upon  to  blush  for  his  wife.  I  see  good  men  rush  into 
marriage  with  ladies  of  whom  they  are  afterwards  ashamed  ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  charming  women  linked  to  partners  whose  vulgarity 
they  try  to  screen.  Poor  Mrs.  Botibol,  what  a  constant  hyj)ocrisy 
your  life  is,  and  how  you  insist  upon  informing  everybody  that 
Botibol  is  the  best  of  men !  Poor  Ja(*k  Jinkins  I  what  a  female  is 
that  you  brought  bock  from  Bagnigge  Wells  to  introduce  to  London 
•ociety!  a  handsome,  tawdry,  flaunting,  watering-place  belle;  n 
boarding-hotise  beauty  :  tremendous  in  brazen  ornaments  and  cheap 
finery. 
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If  you  marry,  dear  Bob,  I  hope  Mbs.  Robert  B.  will  be  a  lady 
not  very  much  above  or  below  your  own  station. 

I  would  sooner  that  you  should  promote  your  wife,  than  that 
she  should  advance  you.  And  though  every  man  can  point  you  out 
instances  where  his  friends  have  been  married  to  ladies  of  superior 
rank,  who  have  accepted  their  new  position  with  perfect  grace,  and 
made  their  husbands  entirely  happy ;  as  there  are  examples  of  maid- 
servants decorating  coronets,  and  sempstresses  presiding  worthily 
over  Baronial  HaUs;  yet  I  hope  Mbs.  Bobsbt  Brown  will  not  come 
out  of  a  palace  or  a  kitchen :  but  out  of  a  house  something  like 
yours,  out  of  a  £Eunily  something  like  yours,  with  a  snug  jointure 
something  like  that  modest  portion  which  I  daresay  you  will 
inherit. 

I  remember  when  Arthur  Rowdy  (who  I  need  not  tell  you 
belongs  to  the  firm  of  Stumpy,  Rowdy  &  Co.,  of  LombEird 
Street,  bankers)  married  Lady  Cleopatra  :  what  a  grand  match  it 
was  thought  by  the  Rowdy  family  ;  and  how  old  Mrs.  Rowdy  in 
Portman  Square  was  elated  at  the  idea  of  her  son's  new  connection. 
Her  daughters  were  to  go  to  all  the  parties  in  London ;  and  her 
house  was  to  be  filled  with  the  very  greatest  of  great  folks.  We 
heard  of  nothing  but  dear  Lady  Stonehenge  from  morning  till 
night;  and  the  old  frequenters  of  the  house  were  perfectly  pestered 
with  stories  of  dear  Lady  Zenobia  and  dear  Lady  Cornelia, 
and  of  the  dear  Marquis,  whose  masterly  translation  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  had  placed  him  among  the  most  learned  of  our  nobility. 

When  Rowdy  went  to  live  in  Mayfair,  what  a  wretched  house 
it  was  into  which  he  introduced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  thought 
worthy  of  presentation  to  his  new  society  !  The  rooms  were  filled 
with  young  dandies  of  the  Stonehenge  connection — beardless  bucks 
from  Downing  Street,  gay  young  sprigs  of  the  Guards — their  sisters 
and  mothers,  their  kith  and  kin.  They  overdrew  their  accounts  at 
Rowdy's  bank,  and  laughed  at  him  in  his  drawing-room  ;  they  made 
their  bets  and  talked  their  dandy  talk  over  his  claret,  at  which  the 
poor  fellow  sat  quite  silent  Lady  Stonehenge  invaded  his  nursery, 
appointed  and  cashiered  his  governess  and  children's  maids  ;  estab- 
lished her  apothecary  in  permanence  over  him ;  quarrelled  with  old 
Mrs.  Rowdy,  so  that  the  poor  old  body  was  only  allowed  to  see 
her  grandchildren  by  stealth,  and  have  secret  interviews  with  them 
in  the  garden  of  Berkeley  Square ;  made  Rowdy  take  villas  at 
Tunbridge,  which  she  filled  with  her  ow|i  family ;  massacred  her 
daughter's  visiting-book,  in  the  which  Lady  Cleopatra,  a  good- 
natured  woman,  at  first  admitted  some  of  her  husband's  relatives 
and  acquaintance,  and  carried  him  abroad  upon  excursions,  in  which 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  settle  the  bills  with  the  courier.     And 
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ahe  went  bo  far  as  toorder  bitii  to  change  bis  aide  of  the  House  aod 
bU  politics,  and  adopt  those  of  Lord  Stonkhknge,  whicli  were  of 
^he  age  of  the  Druids,  his  Lordship's  aacestors  ;  but  here  the  honest 
British  merchant  made  a  stand  and  conquered  his  mother-iti-law, 
who  would  have  smothered  him  the  other  day  for  voting  for  Roth- 
ecniLD.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Counting  House  in  the  morning,  oud 
the  House  of  CommoQS  at  night,  what  would  become  of  Rowdy  t 
The;  say  he  smokes  there,  and  drinks  when  he  smokes.  He  has 
been  known  to  go  to  Vauxhall,  and  has  even  been  seen,  with  a 
comforter  orer  his  nose,  listeuiiig  to  .Sam  Hall  at  the  Cider  Cellan. 
All  this  misery  and  misfortune  came  to  the  poor  fellow  for  marrying 
out  of  his  degree.  The  clerks  at  Lombard  Street  laugh  when  Lobd 
MiaTLBTOK  steps  out  of  bis  cab  and  walks  into  the  bank-parlour  ; 
and  RowDv's  private  account  invariably  tells  tales  of  the  visit  of 
bia  young  scapegrace  of  a  brother-in-law. 

Brown  the  Eldbk. 


in. 

j^  ET  us  now,  beloved  and  ingenuous  yuuth,  take  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  discourse  a  little 
u'liile  ujun  the  stat«  of  that  man  who  takes 
uiitit  himself  a  wife  inferior  to  him  in  de);rec. 
I  have  before  me  in  my  acquaintance  uiany 
nii^t  pitiable  instances  of  individuals  who 
have  made  the  fatal  mistake. 

Although  old  fellows  are  as  likely  to  be 
made  fools  as  young  in  love  matters,  and 
eV  Dan  Cupid  has  no  respect  for  the  most 
I  veuemblo  age,  yet  I  remark  that  it  is 
generally  the  young  men  who  marry 
vnlgar  wives.  They  are  on  a  reading 
tour  for  the  Long  Vacation,  they  are 
quartered  at  Rallinafad,  they  see  Mis» 
iiMiTii  or  SIiw  O'Sauuunimhy  every 
day — healthy,  lively,  jolly  girls  with 
red  cheeks,  bright  eyea,  and  high 
spirits — they  conic  away  at  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  or  when  the  regiment 
I  its  quarters,  engaged  men;  family  rows  cnnue,  mothers 
cry  out,  piipas  grumble,  Miss  pineii  and  h>ses  her  lM';dth  at  Bay- 
mouth  or  Balliuofad — consent  is  got  at  litHt,  Jonk.s  takes  his  dei^rec. 
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Jenkin^s  gets  his  company ;  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  O'Shaugh- 
NEssY  become  Mbs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  JENKiNa 

For  the  first  year  it  is  all  very  well.  Mrs.  Joxes  is  a  great* 
bouncing  handsome  creature,  lavishly  fond  of  her  adored  Jones, 
and  caring  for  no  other  company  but  his.  They  have  a  cottage  at 
Bayswater.  He  walks  her  out  every  evening.  He  sits  and  reads 
the  last  new  novel  to  her  whibt  she  works  slippers  for  him,  or 
makes  some  little  tiny  cape,  and  for — dear  Julia,  dear  Edward  ! 
— ^they  are  all  in  all  to  one  another. 

Old  Mbs.  Smith  of  course  comes  up  from  Swansea  at  the  time 
when  the  little  caps  are  put  into  requisition,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  cottage  at  Bayswater.  Mrs.  Jones  senior  calls  upon  Mrs. 
Edward  Jones's  mamma,  and,  of  course,  is  desirous  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  civil  to  the  family  of  Edward's  wife. 

Mrs.  Jones  finds  in  the  mother-in-law  of  her  Edward  a  large 
woman  with  a  cotton  umbrella,  who  dines  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  has  her  beer,  and  who  calls  Mrs.  Jones  Mum.  What  a  state 
they  are  in  in  Pocklington  Square  about  this  woman  !  How  can 
they  be  civil  to  her  ?  Whom  can  they  ask  to  meet  her  1  How  the 
girls,  Edward's  sisters,  go  on  about  her !  Fanny  says  she  ought 
to  be  shown  to  the  housekeeper's  room  when  she  calls;  Mary 
proposes  that  Mrs.  Shay,  the  washerwoman,  should  be  invited  on 
the  day  when  Mrs.  Smith  comes  to  dinner ;  and  Emma  (who  was 
Edward's  favourite  sister,  and  who  considers  herself  jilted  by  his 
marriage  with  Juua)  points  out  the  most  dreadfid  thing  of  all, 
that  Mrs.  Smith  and  Julia  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  Mrs.  Edward  Jones  will  be  the  very  image  of  that  great, 
enormous,  unwieldy,  horrid  old  woman. 

Closeted  with  her  daughter,  of  whom  and  of  her  baby  she  has 
taken  possession,  Mrs.  Smith  gives  her  opinion  about  the  Joneses  : 
— They  may  be  very  good,  but  they  are  too  fine  ladies  for  her ; 
and  they  evidently  think  she  is  not  good  enough  for  them :  they 
are  sad  worldly  people,  and  have  never  sat  under  a  good  minister, 
that  is  clear :  they  talked  French  before  her  on  the  day  she  called 
in  Pocklington  Grardens,  *  and  though  they  were  laughing  at  me, 
I'm  sure  I  can  pardon  tbein,'  Mrs.  Smith  says.  Edward  and 
Julia  have  a  little  altercation  about  the  manner  in  which  his 
family  has  treated  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Julia,  bursting  into  tears  as 
she  clasps  her  child  to  her  bosom,  says,  *  My  child,  my  child,  will 
you  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  your  mother  1 ' 

Edward  flings  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage.  It  is  true  that  Mrs. 
Smith  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  his  family,  and  that  her  manners 
are  not  like  theirs ;  that  Julia's  eldest  brother,  who  is  a  serious 
tanner  at  Gardi£^  is  not  a  pleasant  companion  after  dinner ;  and 
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that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  called  '  Ned  '  and  '  Old  Ck)yE  *  by 
her  jounger  brother,  who  is  an  attorney's  clerk  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
favours  Ned  by  asking  him  to  lend  him  '  a  sov,'  and  by  coming  to 
dinner  on  Sundays.  It  is  true  that  the  appearance  of  that  youth 
at  the  first  little  party  the  Edwabd  Joneses  gave  after  their 
marriage,  when  Natty  disgracefully  inebriated  himself,  caused  no 
little  scandal  amongst  his  friends,  and  much  wrath  on  the  part  of 
old  Jones,  who  said,  'That  little  scamp  call  my  daughters  by 
their  Christian  names  ! — a  little  beggar  that  is  not  fit  to  sit  down 
in  my  hall.  If  ever  he  dares  to  call  at  my  house,  I'll  tell  Jobbins 
to  fling  a  pail  of  water  over  him.'  And  it  is  true  that  Natty 
called  many  times  in  Pocklington  Square,  and  complained  to 
Edwabd  that  he,  Nat,  could  neither  see  his  mar  nor  the  gurls,  and 
that  the  old  gent  cut  up  uncommon  stiff. 

So  you  see  Edwabd  Jones  has  had  his  way,  and  got  a  handsome 
wife,  but  at  what  expense  1  He  and  his  family  are  separated. 
liis  wife  brought  him  nothing  but  good  looks.  Her  stock  of 
brains  is  small.  She  is  not  easy  in  the  new  society  into  which 
she  has  been  brought,  and  sits  quite  mum  both  at  the  ffrtaid 
parties  which  the  old  Joneses  give  in  Pocklington  Square,  and  at 
the  snug  little  entertainments  which  poor  Edward  Jones  tries  on 
bis  own  part  The  women  of  the  Jones's  set  try  her  in  every 
way,  and  get  no  good  from  her :  Jones's  male  friends,  who  are. 
civilised  beings,  talk  to  her,  and  receive  only  monosyllables  in 
reply.  His  house  is  a  stupid  one ;  his  acquaintances  drop  off;  he 
has  no  circle  at  all  at  last,  except,  to  be  sure,  that  increasing 
family  circle  which  brings  up  old  Mrs.  Smith  from  Swansea  every 
year. 

What  is  the  lot  of  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  who  has 
a  wife  like  this  f  She  is  handsome  no  longer,  and  she  never  had 
any  other  merit  He  can't  read  noveb  to  her  all  through  his  life, 
while  she  is  working  slippers — it  is  absiml.  He  can't  be  philander- 
ing in  Kensington  Gardens  with  a  lady  who  does  not  walk  out  now 
except  with  two  nursemaids  and  the  twins  in  a  go-cart.  He  is  a 
young  man  still,  when  she  is  an  old  woman.  Love  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing,  dear  Bob,  but  it  is  not  the  life  of  a  man.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand other  things  for  him  to  think  of  Wsides  the  red  lifis  of  Lucy, 
or  the  bright  eyes  of  Euza.  There  is  business,  there  is  friendship, 
there  is  society,  there  are  taxes,  there  is  ambition,  and  the  manly 
desire  to  exercise  the  talents  which  are  given  us  by  Heaven,  and  reap 
the  prixe  of  our  desert.  There  are  other  books  in  a  man's  library 
liesides  Ovid  ;  and  after  dawdling  ever  so  long  at  a  woman's  knee, 
one  day  he  gets  up  and  is  free.  We  have  all  been  there  :  we  have 
•II  had  the  fever :  the  strongest  and  the  smallest,  from  Samson, 
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Hercules,  Rinaldo,  downwards ;  but  it  burns  out,  and  you  get 
welL 

Ladies  who  read  this,  and  who  know  what  a  love  I  have  for 
the  whole  sex,  will  not,  I  hope,  cry  out  at  the  above  observations, 
or  be  angry  because  I  state  that  the  ardour  of  love  declines  after 
a  certain  period.  My  dear  Mbs.  Hopkins,  you  would  not  have 
Hopkins  to  carry  on  tiie  same  absurd  behaviour  which  he  exhibited 
when  he  was  courting  you  Y  or  in  place  of  going  to  bed  and  to  sleep 
comfortably,  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  write  to  you  bad  verses  ? 
You  would  not  have  him  racked  with  jealousy  if  you  danced  or  spoke 
with  any  one  else  at  a  ball ;  or  neglect  all  his  friends,  his  business, 
his  interest  in  life,  in  order  to  dangle  at  your  feet  ?  No,  you  are  a 
sensible  woman ;  you  know  that  he  must  go  to  his  counting-house, 
that  he  must  receive  and  visit  his  friends,  and  that  he  must  attend  to 
his  and  your  interest  in  life.  You  are  no  longer  his  goddess,  his 
faiiy,  his  peerless  paragon,  whose  name  he  shouted  as  Dom,  Quixote 
did  that  of  Dulcmea,  You  are  Jane  Hopkins,  you  are  thirty  years 
old,  you  have  got  a  parcel  of  children,  and  Hop  loves  you  and  them 
with  all  his  heart.  He  would  be  a  helpless  driveller  and  ninny 
were  he  to  be  honeymooning  still,  whereas  he  is  a  good  honest  fellow, 
respected  on  'Change,  liked  by  his  friends,  and  famous  for  his  port- 
wine. 

p  Yes,  Bob,  the  fever  goes,  but  the  wife  doesn't.  Long  after  your 
passion  is  over,  Mrs.  Bbown  will  be  at  your  side,  good  soul,  still ; 
and  it  is  for  that,  as  I  trust,  long  subsequent  period  of  my  worthy 
Bob's  life  that  I  am  anxious.  How  will  she  look  when  the  fairy 
brilliancy  of  the  honeymoon  has  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day  ! 

You  are  of  a  jovial  and  social  turn,  and  like  to  see  the  world, 
as  why  should  you  not  t  It  contains  a  great  number  of  kind  and 
honest  folks,  from  whom  you  may  hear  a  thousand  things  wise  and 
pleasant.  A  man  ought  to  like  his  neighbours,  to  mix  with  his 
neighbours,  to  be  popular  with  his  neighbours.  It  is  a  friendly 
heart  that  has  plenty  of  friends.  You  can't  be  talking  to  Mbs. 
Brown  for  ever  and  ever :  you  will  be  a  couple  of  old  geese  if  you 
do. 

She  ought  then  to  be  able  to  make  your  house  pleasant  to  yoiir 
friends.  She  ought  to  attract  them  to  it  by  her  grace,  her  good 
breeding,  her  good-humour.  Let  it  be  said  of  her,  *  What  an  im- 
commonly  nice  woman  Mrs.  Brown  is ! '  Let  her  be,  if  not  a  clever 
woman,  an  appreciator  of  cleverness  in  others,  which,  jjerhaps,  clever 
folks  like  better.  Above  all,  let  her  have  a  sense  of  humour,  my 
dear  Bob,  for  a  woman  without  a  laugh  in  her  (like  the  late 
excellent  Mrs.  Brown)  is  the  greatest  bore  in  existence.  Life  with- 
out laughing  is  a  dreary  blank.     A  woman  who  cannot  laugh  is  a 
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wet  blanket  on  the  kindly  nuptial  conch.  A  good  laugh  is  sunBhine 
in  a  house.  A  quick  intelligence,  a  brightening  eye,  a  kind  smile, 
a  cheerful  spirit, — these,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Bob  will  bring  to  you  in  her 
trousseau^  to  be  used  afterwards  for  daily  wear.  Before  all  things, 
my  dear  nephew,  try  and  have  a  cheerful  wife. 

What|  indeed,  does  not  that  word  'cheerfulness'  imply t  It 
means  a  contented  spirit ;  it  means  a  pure  heart ;  it  means  a  kind 
and  loving  disposition ;  it  means  humility  and  charity ;  it  means 
a  generous  appreciation  of  others,  and  a  modest  opinion  of  self. 
Stupid  people — people  who  do  not  know  how  to  laugh — are  always 
pompous  and  self-conceited :  that  is,  bigoted  ;  that  is,  cruel ;  that 
is,  ungentle,  uncharitable,  unchristian.  Have  a  good,  jolly,  laughing, 
kind  woman,  then,  for  your  partner,  you  who  are  yourself  a  kind 
and  jolly  fdlow ;  and  when  you  go  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
wake,  I  pray  there  may  be  a  smile  under  each  of  your  honest 
nightcaps.  Brown  the  Elder. 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 


HAVE  little  news,  my  dear  Bob,  where- 

witb  to  entertain  thee  from  this  atf, 

from  which  &lmoet  everybody  has  fled 

vithio  the  Ust  week,  and  which  lies 

in  a  Btate  of  torpor.     I  wonder  what 

the  newapapers  find  to  talk  about  day 

after  day,  and  how  they  come  out  every 

morniDg.    But  for  a  little  distant  noise 

of  cannonading  from  the  Danube  and 

the  TbeisB,  the  whole  werid  is  silent, 

and  London  eeems  to  have  hauled 

down  her  flag,  as  Her  Majkbty  has 

done  at  Pimlico,  and  the  Queen  of 

Cities  is  gone  ont  of  town. 

You,  in  puiBuit  of  Misa  Kickle- 
BURT,  are  probably  by  this  time  at 
Spa  or  Hamburg.  Watch  her  well, 
Bob,  and  see  what  ber  temper  is 
like.  &ee  whether  she  flirts  with 
the  foreigners  much,  examine  how 
she  looks  of  a  morning  (you  will 
have  a  hundred  opportunities  of 
and  out  of  a  friend's  apartments  at  a 
_  a  never  can  hope  to  do  here),  c^tamine 
her  t»nduct  with  her  little  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  party,  whether 
she  is  good  and  playful  with  them,  see  whether  she  is  cheerful  and 
obedient  to  old  Lady  Kick  (I  acknowledge  a  hard  task)^iD  fine, 
try  her  manners  and  temper,  and  see  whether  she  wears  them  all 
day,  or  only  puts  on  her  smiles  with  her  fresh  bonnet,  to  come  out 
on  the  parade  at  music  time.  I,  meanwhile,  remain  behind,  alone 
in  our  airy  an<l  great  Babylon. 

As  an  old  soldier  when  he  jxets  to  his  ground  begins  straightway 


fiLmiliiiricy,  and  can  drop  it 
~         n  wateriog-plac 
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d  9e  caser,  as  the  French  say,  makes  the  most  of  his  circumstances, 
and  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can,  an  old  London  man,  if  obliged 
to  pass  the  dull  season  in  town,  accommodates  himself  to  the  time, 
and  forages  here  and  there  in  the  deserted  city,  and  manages  to 
make  his  own  tent  snug.  A  thousand  means  of  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment spring  up,  whereof  a  man  has  no  idea  of  the  existence,  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  and  racket  of  the  London  season.  I,  for  my  part, 
am  grown  to  that  age,  sir,  when  I  like  the  quiet  time  the  best :  the 
gaiety  of  the  great  London  season  is  too  strong  and  noisy  for  me ;  I 
like  to  talk  to  my  be]ove<l  metropolis  when  she  has  done  dancing  at 
crowded  balls,  and  8<[ucczing  at  concerts,  and  chattering  at  convcr- 
sazi<mes,  and  gorging  at  great  dinners — when  she  is  calm,  contem- 
plative, confidential,  and  at  leisure. 

Cou)X£L  Padmore  of  our  Club  being  out  of  town,  and  too  wise  a 
man  to  send  his  favourite  old  cob  to  grass,  I  mounted  him  yestenlay, 
and  took  a  ride  in  Rotten  How,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  but  ten  days  back  all  sorts  of  life,  hilarity,  and  hospitality 
were  going  on.  What  a  change  it  is  now  in  the  Park,  from  that 
scene  which  the  modern  Pepyf<,  and  that  ingenious  youth  who  signs 
his  immortal  drawings  with  a  D  surmounted  by  a  dickey-binl, 
depicted  only  a  few  weeks  ago !  Where  are  the  thousands  of 
carriages  that  crawled  along  the  Serpentine  shore,  and  which  give 
an  observant  man  a  happy  and  wholesome  sense  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance— for  you  shall  be  a  man  long  upon  the  town,  and  {)ass  five 
hundred  e<iuipagcs  without  knowing  the  owners  of  one  of  them  t 
Where  are  the  myriads  of  horsemen  who  trampled  the  Row  1 — the 
splendid  dandies  whose  boots  were  shiny,  whose  chins  were  tufted, 
whoso  shirts  were  astounding,  whose  manners  were  frank  and 
manly,  whose  brains  were  somewhat  small  ?  Where  arc  the  stout 
capitalists  and  birthops  on  their  cobs  (the  Bench,  by  the  way,  cuts 
an  uncommonly  goo<l  figure  on  horseback)  t  Where  are  the  dear 
rideresses,  above  all  ?  Where  is  she,  the  gleaming  of  whose  rvd 
neck-ribbon  in  the  distance  made  your  venerable  uncle's  heart 
beat,  lUtB  1  He  sees  her  now  prancing  by,  severe  and  beautiful — 
young  Diana,  with  pun*  bright  eyes  !  Where  is  Fanny,  who  wore 
the  pretty  grey  hat  and  feather,  and  roile  the  pretty  grey  marc  ? 
Fanny  rhange<l  her  name  last  week,  without  ever  so  much  as  sending 
me  a  piece  of  cake.  The  gay  s(piadn)ns  have  disappeannl :  the 
gn)und  no  longer  thrills  with  the  thump  of  their  countless  hoofa 
WATTRAU-like  groups  in  shot  silks  no  longer  compose  themst>lves 
under  the  green  boughs  of  Kensington  Gardens  :  the  scarlet  trum- 
peters have  blown  themselves  away  thence  ;  you  don't  behold  a  s<H)re 
of  horsemen  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  ride  ;  and  Mrh.  Catiiauinr 
HlimrLYER,  whom  a  fortnight  since  you  never  siiw  unarconiiNininl 
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by  some  superb  young  Earl  and  roue  of  the  fashion,  had  yesterday 
so  little  to  do  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  she  absolutely  tried  to 
kill  your  humble  servant  with  them  as  she  cantered  by  me  in  at  the 
barriers  of  the  Row,  and  looked  round  firing  Parthian  shots  behind 
her.  But  Padmore's  cob  did  not  trot,  nor  did  my  blood  run,  any 
the  quicker,  Mr.  Bob  ;  man  and  beast  are  grown  too  old  and  steady 
to  be  put  out  of  our  pace  by  any  Mrs.  Highflyer  of  them  all ;  and 
though  I  hope,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  never  to  be  unmoved  by 
the  sight  of  a  pretty  girl,  it  is  not  thy  kind  of  beauty,  oh  ogling  and 
vain  Delilah,  that  can  set  me  cantering  after  thee. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  benefits  I  find  in  the  dull  season  is 
at  my  own  lodgings.  When  I  ring  the  bell  now,  that  uncommonly 
pretty  young  woman,  the  landlady's  daughter,  condescends  to  come 
in  and  superintend  my  comfort,  and  whisk  about  amongst  the  books 
and  tea-things,  and  wait  upon  me  in  general :  whereas  in  the  full 
season,  when  young  Lord  Claude  Lollttop  is  here  attending  to 
his  arduous  duties  in  Parliament,  and  occupying  his  accustomed 
lodgings  on  the  second  floor,  the  deuce  a  bit  will  Miss  Flora  ever 
deign  to  bring  a  message  or  a  letter  to  old  Mr.  Brow^  on  the  first, 
but  sends  me  in  Muggins,  my  old  servant,  whose  ugly  face  I  have 
known  any  time  these  thirty  years,  or  the  blowsy  maid-cf-all-work 
with  her  sandy  hair  in  papers. 

Again,  at  the  Club,  how  many  privileges  does  a  man  lingering 
in  London  ei\joy,  from  which  he  is  precluded  in  the  full  season ! 
Every  man  in  every  Club  has  three  or  four  special  aversions — men 
who  somehow  annoy  him,  as  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  and  I, 
Bob,  are  hated  by  some  particular  man,  and  for  that  excellent 
reason  for  which  the  poet  disliked  Dr.  Fell — the  appearance  of  old 
Banquo,  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  arm-chair,  reading  the 
newspaper  day  after  day  and  evening  after  evening ;  of  Mr,  Plodder 
threading  among  the  coffee-room  tables  and  taking  note  of  every 
man's  dinner ;  of  old  General  Hawkshaw,  who  makes  that  con- 
stant noise  in  the  Club,  sneezing,  coughing,  and  blowing  his  nose, — 
all  these  men,  by  their  various  defects  or  qualities,  have  driven  me 
half  mad  at  times,  and  I  have  thought  to  myself.  Oh  that  I  could 
go  to  the  Club  without  seeing  Banquo — Ob  that  Plodder  would 
not  come  and  inspect  my  mutton-chop — Oh  that  fate  would  remove 
Hawkshaw  and  his  pocket-handkerchief  for  ever  out  of  my  sight 
and  hearing !  Well,  August  arrives,  and  one's  three  men  of  the  sea 
are  off  one's  shoulders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banquo  are  at  Le«imington, 
the  paper  says ;  Mr,  Plodder  is  gone  to  Paris  to  inspect  the  dinners 
at  the  *Trois  Frferes';  and  Hawkshaw  is  coughing  away  at  Brighton, 
where  the  sad  sea  waves  murmur  before  him.  The  Club  is  your 
own.     How  pleasant  it  is  !     You  can  get  the  Globe  and  Standard 
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DOW  without  a  struggle ;  you  may  see  all  the  Sunday  papers ;  when 
you  dine  it  is  not  like  dining  in  a  street  dinned  by  the  tramp  of 
waiters  perpetually  passing  with  clanking  dishes  of  various  odours, 
and  jostled  by  young  men  who  look  scowlingly  down  upon  your 
dinner  as  they  pass  with  creaking  boots.  They  are  all  gone — ^you 
sit  in  a  vast  and  agreeable  apartment  with  twenty  large  servants 
at  your  orders — if  you  were  a  Duke  with  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day  you  couldn't  be  better  served  or  lodged.  Those  men,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  are  anxious  to  prevent  your  desires  and  make 
you  happy — the  butler  bustles  about  with  your  pint  of  wine — if 
you  order  a  dish,  the  chef  himself  will  probably  cook  it:  what 
mortal  can  ask  more  t 

I  once  read  in  a  book  purporting  to  give  descriptions  of  London, 
and  life  and  manners,  an  account  of  a  family  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  genteel  life,  who  shut  up  the  front  windows  of  their  house,  and 
lived  in  the  back  rooms,  from  which  they  only  issued  for  fresh  air 
surreptitiously  at  midnight,  so  that  their  friends  might  suppose 
that  they  were  out  of  town.  I  suppose  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  this  legend.  I  suppose  that  some  people  art  actually 
afraid  to  be  seen  in  London,  when  the  persons  who  form  society 
have  quitted  the  metropolis:  and  that  Mr.  and  Mra.  Higuh 
being  left  at  home  at  Islington,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biot.s,  their 
next-door  neighbours,  have  departed  for  Margate  or  Gravesend, 
feels  pangs  of  shame  at  their  own  poverty,  and  envy  at  their 
friends'  bf>ttor  fortune.  I  have  seen  many  men  and  cities,  my 
dear  lion,  and  noted  their  manners :  and  for  servility  I  will  back 
a  froe-boni  Englishman  of  the  respectable  classes  a'^^ainst  any  man 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  comftctition  for  H(»cial  rank 
))etween  Hi<>(;h  and  Hnuis,  think  what  a  stninge  standanl  of 
sufwriority  is  set  up  ! — a  shilling  steamer  to  Graveseml,  and  a  few 
shrim|)s  more  or  less  on  one  part  or  the  other,  settle  the  claim. 
Perhaps  in  what  is  ca11e<l  high  life  there  arc  disputes  as  fmltry, 
aims  as  mean,  and  distinctions  as  absurd  :  but  my  business  is  with 
thin  |>rcsent  folly  of  being  ashamed  to  l)c  in  London.  Ashanie<l, 
sir !  I  like  being  in  London  at  this  time,  and  have  so  much  to 
say  regarding  the  pleasure  of  the  place  in  the  dead  season,  that  |)er 
favour  of  Mr,  Punch  I  h«»i)e  to  write  you,  pn)bably,  another  letter 
regarding  it  next  week.  Bkow.n  the  Elder. 
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n. 

f}AREBRING  throngfa  tbe  BeasoD 
from  oue  party  to  ouotber,  from 
one  great  dinner  of  twenty  coveni 
to  another  or  ei|;liteen  guests; 
from  Lady  Hu8TLEBURt'»  rout 
to  Mrs.  Packington's  toire'e  — 
friendship,  to  a  man  about  town, 
becomes  impossible  from  Febru- 
ary to  August :  it  is  only  bis 
acquaintances  he  can  cdtivate 
during  those  sis  months  of 
turmoil. 

In  the  last  fortnight  one 
has  had  leisure  to  recur  to  moie 
tender  emotions  :  in  other  wor<b, 
as  nobody  has  asked  mo  to 
dinner,  I  have  been  about  seek- 
ing dinners  from  my  old  friends. 
And  very  glad  tliey  are  to  see 
you  :  very  kindly  and  hospitable 
are  they  disposed  to  be,  very  pleasant  are  those  little  calm  reunions 
in  the  quiet  summer  eTeniugs,  when  tbe  beloved  friend  of  your  youth 
and  yoti  sip  a  bottle  of  claret  together  leisurely,  without  candles, 
and  ascend  to  the  drawing-room  where  the  friend  of  your  youth's 
wife  sits  blandly  presiding  over  the  teapot.  What  matters  that 
it  is  the  metal  teapot,  the  silver  utensils  being  packed  otf  to  the 
banker's  1  What  matters  that  the  hangings  are  down,  and  the 
lustre  in  a  brown-hollaud  bagi  Intimacy  increases  by  tljis  artless 
confidence— yon  are  admitted  to  a  family  en  df'shabi/W.  In  an 
honest  man's  house  the  wine  is  never  sent  to  the  banker's ;  he 
can  always  go  to  the  cellar  for  that.  And  so  we  drink  and  prattle 
in  quiet— about  the  past  season,  about  our  sons  at  college,  and 
what  notT  We  become  intimate  again,  because  Fate,  which  has 
long  separated  us,  throws  us  once  more  together.  I  say  the  dull 
season  is  a  kind  season ;  gentle  and  amiable,  friendly  and  full  of 
enjoyment. 

Among  these  pleasant  little  meetings,  for  which  the  present 
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Beafion  has  given  time  and  opportunity,  I  shall  mention  one,  sir, 
which  took  place  last  Wednesday,  and  which  during  the  very 
dinner  itself  I  vowed  I  would  describe,  if  the  venerable  Mr.  Punch 
would  grant  me  leave  and  space,  in  the  columns  of  a  journal  which 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  mirth  and  good-will. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  something,  sir,  there  lived  at  a 
villa,  at  a  short  distance  from  London,  a  certain  gentleman  and  lady 
who  had  many  acquaintances  and  friends,  among  whom  was  your 
humble  servant.  For  to  become  acquainted  with  this  young  woman 
was  to  become  her  friend,  so  friendly  was  she,  so  kind,  so  gentle, 
so  full  of  natural  genius,  and  graceful  feminine  accomplishment 
Whatever  she  did,  itie  did  charmingly ;  her  life  was  decorated  with 
a  hundred  pretty  gifts,  with  which,  as  one  would  fancy,  kind  fairies 
had  endowed  her  cradle ;  music  and  pictures  seemed  to  flow  naturally 
out  from  her  hand,  as  she  laid  it  on  the  piano  or  the  drawing-board. 
She  sang  exquisitely,  and  with  a  full  heart,  and,  as  if  she  couldn't 
help  it  any  more  than  a  bird.  I  have  an  image  of  this  fair  creature 
before  me  now,  a  calm  sunshiny  evening,  a  green  lawn  flaring 
with  roses  and  geraniums,  and  a  half-dozen  gentlemen  sauntering 
thereon  in  a  state  of  great  contentment,  or  gathered  under  the 
verandah,  by  the  open  French  window :  near  by  she  sits  singing  at 
the  piano.  She  is  in  a  pink  dress :  she  has  ^ot  sleeves ;  a  little 
child  in  a  prodigious  sash  is  playing  at  her  mother's  knee.  She 
sings  song  after  song;  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  black  fir- 
trees  that  belt  the  lawn,  and  Missy  in  the  blue  sash  vanishes  to  the 
nursery ;  the  room  darkens  in  the  twilight ;  the  stars  apfiear  in  tlie 
heavens — and  the  tips  of  the  cigars  glow  in  the  balcony  :  she  sings 
soog  after  song,  in  accents  soft  and  low,  tender  and  melodious — ^we 
are  never  tired  of  hearing  her.  Indeed,  Bob,  I  can  hear  her  still — 
the  stars  of  those  calm  nights  still  shine  in  my  memory,  and  I  have 
been  humming  one  of  her  tunes  with  my  pen  in  my  mouth,  to  the 
surprise  of  Mk.  Dodder,  who  is  writing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
taUe,  and  wondering  at  the  lackadaisicail  expression  which  pervades 
my  venerable  mug. 

You  will  naturally  argue  from  the  above  pathetic  passage  that 
I  was  greatly  smitten  by  Msi}.  Nightingale  (as  we  wiU  call  the 
lady,  if  you  will  permit  me).  You  are  right,  sir.  For  what  is  an 
amiable  woman  made,  but  that  we  should  fall  in  love  with  her  7 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  to  lose  your  sleep,  or  give  up 
your  dinner,  or  make  yourself  unhappy  in  her  absence  ;  but  when 
the  sun  shines  (and  it  is  not  too  hot)  I  like  to  bosk  in  it :  when  the 
bird  sings,  to  listen :  and  to  admire  that  which  is  admirable  with 
ftn  honest  and  hearty  eignjrment  There  were  a  half-dozen  men  at 
the  period  of  which  I  spook  who  wore  Mrs.  Nightinoalk's  rolnurs. 
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and  we  used  to  be  invited  down  from  London  of  a  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  to  Thomwood,  by  the  hospitable  host  and  hostess  there, 
and  it  seemed  like  going  back  to  school,  when  we  came  away  by 
the  coach  of  a  Monday  morning :  we  talked  of  her  all  the  way  back 
to  London,  to  separate  upon  our  various  callings  when  we  got  into 
the  smoky  city.  Saxvator  Rodgers,  the  painter,  went  to  his  easel ; 
Woodward,  the  barrister,  to  his  chambers ;  Piper,  the  doctor,  to  his 
patient  (for  he  then  only  had  one),  and  so  forth.  Fate  called  us 
each  to  his  business,  and  has  sent  us  upon  many  a  distant  errand 
since  that  day.  But  from  that  day  to  this,  whenever  we  meet, 
the  remembrance  of  the  holidays  at  Thomwood  has  been  always  a 
bond  of  union  between  us :  and  we  have  always  had  Mrs.  Niohtin- 
gale's  colours  put  away  amongst  the  cherished  relics  of  old  times. 

N.  was  a  West  India  merchant,  and  his  property  went  to  the 
bad.  He  died  at  Jamaica.  Thomwood  was  let  to  other  people, 
who  knew  us  not  The  widow  with  a  small  jointure  retired,  and 
educated  her  daughter  abroad.  We  had  not  heard  of  her  for  years 
and  years,  nor  until  she  came  to  town  about  a  legacy  a  few  weeks 
since. 

In  those  years  and  years  what  changes  have  taken  place  !  Sir 
Salvator  Rodgers  is  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Wood- 
ward, the  barrister,  has  made  a  fortune  at  the  Bar ;  and  in  seeing 
Doctor  Piper  in  his  barouche,  as  he  rolls  about  Belgravia  and  May- 
fair,  you  at  once  know  what  a  man  of  importance  he  has  become. 

On  last  Monday  week,  sir,  I  received  a  letter  in  a  delicate 
female  handwriting,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and  which 
Miss  Flora,  the  landlady's  daughter,  condescended  to  bring  me, 
saying  that  it  had  been  left  at  the  door  by  two  ladies  in  a  brougham. 

'  — Why  did  you  not  let  them  come  upstairs  ? '  said  I  in  a  rage, 
after  reading  the  note. 

'  We  don't  know  what  sort  of  people  goes  about  in  broughams,' 
said  Miss  Flora,  with  a  toss  of  her  head ;  '  we  don't  want  no  ladies 
in  our  house.'     And  she  flung  her  impertinence  out  of  the  room. 

The  note  was  signed  Frances  Nightingale, — whereas  our 
Nightingale's  name  was  Louisa.  But  this  Frances  was  no  other 
than  the  little  thing  in  the  large  blue  sash,  whom  we  remembered  at 
Thomwood  ever  so  many  years  ago.  The  writer  declared  that  she 
recollected  me  quite  well,  that  her  mamma  was  most  anxious  to  see 
an  old  friend,  and  that  they  had  apartments  at  No.  166  Clarges 
Street,  Piccadilly,  whither  I  hastened  off  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Nightingale. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman 
with  blue  eyes,  and  a  serene  and  majestic  air,  came  up  to  shake 
hands  ^ith  me :  and  I  licheld  in  her,  without  in  the  least  recog- 
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nuing,  the  little  Fanny  of  the  blue  sash.  Mamma  came  out  of 
the  adjoining  apartment  presently.  We  had  not  met  since — 
since  all  sorts  of  events  had  occurred — her  voice  was  not  a  little 
agitated.  Here  was  that  fair  creature  whom  we  had  admired  so. 
Sir,  I  shall  not  say  whether  she  was  altered  or  not  The  tones 
of  her  voice  were  as  sweet  and  kind  as  ever: — and  we  talked 
about  M188  Fanny  as  a  subject  in  common  between  us,  and  I 
admired  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  though  I  did  not 
mind  telling  her  to  her  face  (at  which  to  be  sure  the  girl  was 
delighted)  that  she  never  in  my  eyes  would  be  half  as  pretty  as 
her  mother. 

Well,  sir,  upon  thb  day  arrangements  were  made  for  that  dinner 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  the  remembrance  of 
which  I  determined  to  consecrate  this  present  page. 

It  so  happened  that  everybody  was  in  town  of  the  old  set  of 
whom  I  have  made  mention,  and  everybody  was  disengaged.  Sib 
Salvator  RoiKiEBs  (who  has  become  such  a  swell  since  he  was 
knighted  and  got  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  the  George  and  Blue 
Boar  of  Russia,  that  we  like  to  laugh  at  him  a  little)  made  his 
appearance  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  perfectly  natural  and  afiable. 
Woodward,  the  lawyer,  forgot  his  abominable  law  and  his  money, 
about  which  he  is  always  thinking ;  and  finally.  Doctor  Piper,  of 
whom  we  despaired  because  his  wife  is  mortally  jealous  of  every 
lady  whom  he  attends,  and  will  hardly  let  him  dine  out  of  her 
sight,  had  pleaded  Lady  Rackhtraw's  situation  as  a  reason  for  not 
going  down  to  Wimbledon  Common  till  night — and  so  we  six  had 
a  meeting. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a  maid  who  looked  us  hard 
in  the  face  as  we  went  upstairs,  and  who  was  no  other  than 
little  Fanny'h  nurse  in  former  days — come  like  us  to  visit  her  old 
mistress.  We  all  knew  her  except  Wcx>dward,  the  lawyer,  and  all 
shook  hands  with  her  except  him.  Constant  study  had  driven  her 
out  of  the  lawyer's  memory.  I  don't  think  he  ever  cared  for 
Mra.  Nic;HTiNi»ALE  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  or  indeed  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  that  learned  man  to  care  for  any  but  one 
learned  person. 

And  what  do  you  think,  sir,  the  dear  and  faithful  widow  had 
done  to  make  us  welcome  t  She  remembered  the  dishes  that  we 
tued  to  like  ever  so  long  ago,  and  she  had  every  man's  favourite 
dish  for  him.  Rodgers  used  to  have  a  passion  for  herrings — there 
they  were  ;  the  lawyer,  who  has  an  enormous  appetite,  which  he 
gratifies  at  other  people's  expense,  hod  a  shoidder  of  mutton  and 
onion  nuoe,  which  the  lean  and  hungry  man  dovoure<l  almost 
entirely :  mine  did  not  come  till  the  second  course—  it  was  buk^ 
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pluin-pudding — ^I  was  affected  when  I  saw  it,  sir — I  choked  almost 
when  I  ate  it.  Pipeb  made  a  beautiful  little  speech,  and  made  an 
ice  compound,  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  we  drank  it  just  as  we 
used  to  drink  it  in  old  times,  and  to  the  health  of  the  widow. 

How  should  we  haye  had  this  dinner,  how  could  we  all  have 
assembled  together  again,  if  everybody  had  not  been  out  of  town, 
and  everybody  had  not  been  disengaged  Y  Just  for  one  evening,  the 
scattered  members  of  an  old  circle  of  friendship  returned  and  met 
round  the  old  table  again — round  this  little  green  island  we  moor 
for  the  night  at  least, — to-morrow  we  part  company,  and  each  man 
for  himself  sails  over  the  ingens  cequor. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  that  everybody  really  is  gone 
away.  The  widow  left  town  on  Friday.  I  have  been  on  my  round 
just  now,  and  have  been  met  at  every  step  by  closed  shutters  and 
the  faces  of  unfamiliar  charwomen.  Na  9  Is  gone  to  Malvern. 
Nos.  37,  15,  25,  48,  and  36 a  are  gone  to  Scotland.  The  solitude 
of  the  Club  begins  to  be  unbearable,  and  I  found  Muggins  this 
morning  preparing  a  mysterious  apparatus  of  travelling  boot-trees, 
and  dusting  the  portmanteaus. 

If  you  are  not  getting  on  well  with  the  Kickleburts  at 
Hamburg,  I  recommend  you  to  go  to  Spa.  Mbs.  Nightingale  is 
going  thither,  and  will  be  at  the  Hotel  d'Orange,  where  you 
may  use  my  name  and  present  yourself  to  her ;  and  I  may  hint  to 
you  in  confidence  that  Miss  Fanny  will  have  a  very  pretty  little 
fortune.  Brown  the  Elder. 
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OK   A   LADY   IN   AN  OPERA-BOX.. 

I  other  night  to  the  Gonaerra- 
toire  at  I'aru,  where  there 
waa  a  niatpiificeot  asBem- 
bluRo  of  rank  and  fusliion 
Kuthered  together  to  hear 
the  delightful  jicrfonuanccs 
of  Makauk  Sontau,  the 
friend  who  conferred  uiwn 
mo  the  polite  favour  of  a 
ticket  to  the  atalle,  alio 
puiuted  out  to  me  who 
were  the  most  remarkable 
[leraonagcs  round  about  lu. 
There  were  ombiuwadorB,  politiciana,  and  gentlemen,  militoi;  and 
litcruiy  ;  there  were  beauties,  French,  Ruasian,  and  English  ;  there 
were  old  liidii-e  who  bad  been  beauties  once,  and  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  little  diatiuicc  and  (luUtoneiM  {and  if  you  didn't  use  your  opera- 
glans,  wliii'li  ia  a  cruel  detector  of  juint  and  wrinklca),  lookeil  young 
and  hundflomc  etill ;  and  a  plenty  of  old  bueka  in  the  stnlls  and 
toses,  well  wig^cd,  well  gloved,  and  hrilliantly  wiiiatcoateil,  very 
ubaei(uioiui  to  the  lailiea,  and  aatiafied  with  themvelTes  and  the 
world. 

Up  in  the  iKcond  tier  of  boxes  I  saw  a  very  stout,  jolly,  good- 
humoured -looking  lady,  whiiee  headilrena  and  ringlets  and  general 
appurtcnani.'eH  were  uimiistakably  Englltih — and  whom,  were  you  to 
meet  her  at  Tinibiictoo,  or  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Grand  Sultan 
ainonpit  n  lievy  of  Li'suties  oullected  from  all  the  cuuntrioH  of  the 
earth,  one  would  instantly  kii«w  tu  he  a  llritjah  female.  I  do  not 
mean  to  tuy  tliat,  were  1  the  I'ailiahali,  I  would  aclect  that  moon- 
faced A'lxri  out  of  all  the  lovely  society,  and  make  her  the  Empress 
or  (irand  tjignora  of  my  duminionn ;  but  simply  that  there  is  a 
cburai.-t«-r  about  our  countrTwomeu  which  leads  one  to  know,  recog- 
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nise,  and  admire,  and  wonder  at  them  among  all  women  of  all 
tongues  and  countries.  We  have  our  British  Lion ;  we  have  our 
Britannia  ruling  the  waves;  we  have  our  British  female — the  most 
respectable,  the  most  remarkable,  of  the  women  of  this  world. 
And  now  we  have  come  to  the  woman  who  gives  the  subject,  though 
she  is  not  herself  the  subject,  of  these  present  remarks. 

As  I  looked  at  her  with  that  fond  curiosity  and  silent  pleasure 
and  wonder  which  she  (I  mean  the  great  British  Female)  always 
inspires  in  my  mind,  watching  her  smiles,  her  ways  and  motions, 
her  allurements  and  attractive  gestures — her  head  bobbing  to 
this  friend  whom  she  recognised  in  the  stalls — her  jolly  fat  hand 
wagging  a  welcome  to  that  acquaintance  in  a  neighbouring  box — 
my  friend  and  guide  for  the  evening  caught  her  eye,  and  made  her 
a  respectful  bow,  and  said  to  me  with  a  look  of  much  meaning, 
'That  is  Mrs.  Trotter-Walkeb.'  And  from  that  minute  I  forgot 
Madame  Sontao,  and  thought  only  of  Mrs.  T.-W. 

'  So  that,'  said  I, '  is  Mrs.  Trotter- Walker  !  You  have  touched 
a  chord  in  my  heart  You  have  brought  back  old  times  to  my 
memory,  and  made  me  recall  some  of  the  grie&  and  disappointments 
of  ray  early  days.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  man  ! '  says  Tom,  my  friend.  *  Listen  to  the 
SoNTAG ;  how  divinely  she  is  singing !  how  fresh  her  voice  is  still ! ' 

I  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Walker  all  the  time  with  unabated  interest. 
'Madam,'  thought  I,  'you  look  to  be  as  kind  and  good-natured 
a  person  as  eyes  ever  lighted  upon.  The  way  in  which  you  are 
smiling  to  that  young  dandy  with  the  double  eyeglass,  and  the 
empressement  with  which  he  returns  the  salute,  show  that  your 
friends  are  persons  of  rank  and  elegance,  and  that  you  are  esteemed 
by  them — ^giving  them,  as  I  am  sure  from  your  kind  appearance 
you  do,  good  dinners  and  pleasant  balls.  But  I  wonder  what 
you  would  think  if  you  knew  that  I  was  looking  at  you  1  I  behold 
you  for  the  first  time :  there  are  a  hundred  pretty  young  girls  in 
the  house,  whom  an  amateur  of  mere  beauty  would  examine  with 
much  greater  satisfaction  than  he  would  naturally  bestow  upon  a 
lady  whose  prime  is  past ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  you  interests  me, 
and  tickles  me,  so  to  speak,  and  my  eyeglass  can't  remove  itself 
from  the  contemplation  of  your  honest  face.' 

What  is  it  that  interests  me  so  Y  What  do  you  suppose  interests 
a  man  the  most  in  this  life  ?  Himself,  to  be  sure.  It  is  at  himself 
he  is  looking  through  his  opera-glass — himself  who  is  concerned,  or 
he  would  not  be  watching  you  so  keenly.  And  now  let  me  confess 
why  it  is  that  the  lady  in  the  upper  box  excites  me  so,  and  why  I 
say,  '  That  is  Mrs.  Trotter-Walker,  is  it  1'  with  an  air  of  such 
deep  interest. 
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Well  then.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  odd,  it 
happened  that  I  went  to  pass  the  winter  at  Rome,  as  we  will  call 
the  city.  Major-General  and  Mbs.  Trotter- Walker  were  also 
there;  and  until  I  heard  of  them  there,  I  hud  never  heard  that  there 
were  such  people  in  existence  as  the  General  and  the  lady — the 
lady  yonder  with  the  large  fan  in  the  upper  boxes.  Mrs.  Walker, 
as  became  her  station  in  life,  took,  I  daresay,  very  comfortable 
lodgings,  gave  dinners  and  parties  to  her  friends,  and  had  a  night 
in  the  week  for  receptions. 

Much  as  I  have  travelled  and  livetl  abroad,  these  evening 
reunions  have  never  greatly  fascinatcil  me.  Man  cannot  live  up(»n 
lemonade,  wax  candles,  and  weak  tea.  Gloves  and  white  neck- 
cloths cost  money,  and  those  plaguy  shiny  boots  are  always  so 
tight  and  hot.  Am  I  made  of  money,  that  I  can  hire  a  coach  to 
go  to  one  of  these  soireen  on  a  rainy  Roman  night ;  or  can  I  come 
in  goloshes,  and  take  them  off  in  the  ante -chamber)  I  am  too 
poor  for  cabe,  and  too  vain  for  goloshes.  If  it  had  been  to  see 
the  girl  of  my  heart  (I  mean  at  the  time  when  there  were  girls, 
and  I  had  a  heart),  I  couldn't  have  gone  in  goloshes.  Well,  not 
being  in  love,  and  not  liking  weak  tea  and  lemonade,  I  did  not  go 
to  evening  {mrties  that  year  at  Rome  :  nor,  of  later  years,  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Islington,  or  wherever  I  may  have  been. 

What,  then,  were  my  feelings  when  my  dear  and  valued  friend, 
Mrs.  Covekladk  (she  is  a  daughter  of  that  venerable  peer,  the  Right 
Ilimourable  thr  Lord  Comandink),  who  was  passing  the  winter 
too  at  Rome,  said  to  me,  'My  dt*ar  Din  tor  Fac'IFICo,  what  have 
you  done  to  offend  Mrs.  Trotter- Walker  1' 

'  I  know  no  person  of  that  name,'  I  sjiid.  *  I  knew  Walker  of 
the  Post  Otfice,  and  poor  Tkottkr  who  was  a  captain  in  our  n'giment, 
and  die<l  under  my  hands  at  the  Bahamas.  But  with  the  Trotter- 
Walkkrh  I  haven't  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance.' 

'Well,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have  that  honour,'  Mrh. 
CoVKRLADE  said.  '  Mrs.  Walker  said  last  ni;rht  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  niakt)  your  acquaintance,  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
receive  you.' 

'  I  think  she  might  have  waited  until  I  asketl  her,  mailaro,'  I 
said.  '  What  have  I  done  to  her  1  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
her :  how  should  I  want  to  get  into  her  house  ?  or  attend  at  her 
Tuesilays — confound  her  Tuefulays!'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  said, 
*  Confound  Mrs.  Walkkr*s  Tuesilays,'  and  the  conversation  took 
another  turn,  and  it  so  hap))ened  tliat  I  was  called  away  from  Rome 
suddenly,  and  never  set  eyeriU|N)n  Mrs.  Walker,  or  indeed  thought 
about  her  fnmi  that  day  to  this. 

Strange  cnduram^e  of  human  vanity  !  a  millii»n  of  nuirh  more 
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important  coDveraations  have  escaped  one  since  then,  most  likely, 
— but  the  memory  of  this  little  mortification  (for  such  it  is,  after 
all)  remains  quite  fresh  in  the  mind,  and  unforgotten,  though  it 
is  a  trifle,  and  more  than  half  a  score  of  years  old.  We  forgive 
injuries,  we  survive  even  our  remorse  for  great  wrongs  that  we  our- 
selves commit ;  but  I  doubt  if  we  ever  forgive  slights  of  this  nature 
put  upon  us,  or  forget  circumstances  in  which  our  self-love  had  been 
made  to  suffer. 

Otherwise,  why  should  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Trotteb- 
Walker  have  remained  so  lively  in  this  bosom  ?  Why  should  her 
appearance  have  excited  such  a  keen  interest  in  these  eyes  1  Had 
Venus  or  Helen  (the  favourite  beauty  of  Paris)  been  at  the  side  of 
Mrs.  T.-W.,  I  should  have  looked  at  the  latter  more  than  at  the 
Queen  of  Love  herself.  Had  Mrs.  Walker  murdered  Mrs. 
Pacifioo,  or  iuflicted  some  mortal  injury  upon  me,  I  might  forgive 
her — but  for  a  slight  ?  Never,  Mrs.  Trotter-Walker  ;  never, 
by  Nemesis,  never ! 

And  now,  having  allowed  my  personal  wrath  to  explode,  let  us 
calmly  moralise  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  this  little  circumstance ; 
for  there  is  no  circumstance,  however  little,  that  won't  afford  a  text 
for  a  sermon.  Why  was  it  that  Mrs.  General  Trotter- Walker 
refused  to  receive  Doctor  S.  Pacifkx)  at  her  parties  1  She  had 
noticed  me  probably  somewhere  where  I  had  not  remarked  her ;  she 
did  not  like  my  aquiline  countenance,  my  manner  of  taking  snuff, 
my  Blucher  boots  or  wliat  not ;  or  she  had  seen  me  walking  with 
my  friend  Jack  Raggett,  the  painter,  on  the  Pincio — a  feUow  with 
a  hat  and  beard  like  a  bandit,  a  shabby  paletot,  and  a  great  pipe 
between  his  teeth.  I  was  not  genteel  enough  for  her  circle — I 
assume  that  to  be  the  reason ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Coverlade,  with  a 
good-natured  smile  at  my  eoat,  which  I  own  was  somewhat  shabby, 
gave  me  to  understand  as  much. 

You  little  know,  my  worthy  kind  lady,  what  a  loss  you  had 
that  season  at  Rome,  in  turning  up  your  amiable  nose  at  the  present 
writer.  I  could  have  given  you  appropiate  anecdotes  (with  which 
my  min<l  is  stored)  of  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  (besides  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  St.  Domingo),  which  I  have  visited.  I  could  have 
made  the  General  die  of  laughing  after  dinner  with  some  of  my 
funny  stories,  of  which  I  keep  a  book,  without  which  I  never 
travel.  I  am  content  with  my  dinner :  I  can  carve  beautifully, 
and  make  jokes  upon  almost  any  dish  at  table.  I  can  talk  about 
wine,  cookery,  hotels  all  over  the  Continent : — anything  you  wilL 
I  have  been  familiar  with  Cardinals,  Red  Republicans,  Jesuits, 
German  princes,  and  Carbonari ,  and,  what  is  more,  I  can 
listen  and  hold  my  tongue  to  admiration.     Ah,  madam,  what 
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did  you  lose  in  refusing  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Solomon 
Pacifico,  M.D.  ! 

And  why  1  Because  my  coat  was  a  trifle  threadbare ;  because  I 
dined  at  the  '  Lcpre '  with  Raggett  and  some  of  those  other  bandits 
of  painters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  hire  a  coach  and  horses. 

Ckntility  is  the  death  and  destruction  of  social  happiness 
amongst  the  middle  classes  in  England.  It  destroys  naturalness 
(if  I  may  coin  such  a  word)  and  kindly  sympathies.  The  object 
of  life,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  friendly  with  everybody.  As  a  rule, 
and  to  a  philosophical  cosmopolite,  every  man  ought  to  be  welcome. 
I  do  not  mean  to  your  intimacy  or  affection,  but  to  your  society ; 
as  there  is,  if  we  would  or  could  but  discover  it,  something  notable, 
something  worthy  of  observation,  of  sympathy,  of  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment, in  every  fellow-mortal.  If  I  had  been  Mr.  Pacifico,  travelling 
with  a  counW  and  a  carriage,  would  Mrs.  Walker  have  made  any 
objection  to  me  t  I  think  nut  It  was  the  Bluchcr  boots  and  the 
worn  hat  and  the  homely  companion  of  the  individual  which  were 
unwelcome  to  this  lady.  If  I  had  been  the  disguised  Duke  of 
Pacifi(x>,  and  not  a  retired  army-surgeon,  would  she  have  forgiven 
herself  for  slighting  me  ?  What  stores  of  noveb,  what  foison  of 
plays,  are  com]X)Bcd  upon  this  theme — the  queer  old  character  in 
the  wijLC  Aiid  cloak  throws  off  coat  and  spectacles,  and  appears 
8u<ldenly  with  a  star  and  crown  — a  Haroun  Alrahchid,  or  other 
Merry  Monarch.  And  straightway  we  clap  our  hands  and  applaud 
— what  ?     the  star  and  garter. 

Hut  difli^iiisod  emfterors  arc  not  common  nowadays.  You  don't 
turn  away  nionarrliH  from  your  door,  any  more  than  angels,  un- 
awares, ("onnider,  though,  how  many  a  good  fellow  you  may  shut 
out  and  sneer  upon  !  what  an  immense  deal  of  pleasure,  frankness, 
kindness,  good-fellowship,  we  forego  for  the  sake  of  our  confoundcnl 
gentility,  and  resiN^ct  for  outwani  show  !  Instead  of  placing  our 
society  uixm  an  honest  f(H)ting,  we  make  our  aim  almost  avowedly 
sordid.  I^ive  is  of  necessity  banished  fn>m  your  society  when  you 
meiiMure  all  your  guests  by  a  money-standard. 

I  think  of  all  this — a  harmless  man  seeing  a  good-natured- 
lookini:  jolly  woman  in  the  boxes  yonder,  who  thought  herself  (mce 
too  great  a  i^erson  to  ass'H:iate  with  the  likes  of  me.  If  I  give 
myself  airs  to  my  neighbour,  may  I  think  of  this  too,  and  ht  a 
little  m<»re  humble  !  And  you,  honest  friend,  who  rvwX  this — have 
you  ever  )K)uh-iK)ohe<l  a  man  as  givxl  as  you  1  If  you  fall  into  the 
WKMety  of  fieople  whom  you  are  pleased  to  rail  your  inferiors,  did 
you  ever  sneer  t  If  so,  change  I  into  U,  and  the  fable  is  narrate<i 
for  your  own  benefit,  by  your  obedient  servant, 

SoumoM  Pactfico. 


ON  THK  PLEASURES   OF  BEING  A  FOQY. 


^^HILST I  waa  riding  the  other  day 
by  the  beantiful  Serpentine  River 
upon  my  excellent  friend  Hkatt- 
side's  gnj  cob,  and  in  company  of 
the  gallant  and  agreeable  Augus- 
tus ToPLADT,  &  carriage  passed 
from  which  looked  out  a  face  of 
such  remarkable  beauty,  that 
Augustus  and  myself  quickened 
our  pace  to  follow  the  rcbicle,  and 
to  keep  for  a  while  those  charming 
features  in  view.  My  beloved 
and  uukiiowtt  young  friend  who 
peruses  these  lines,  it  vas  very 
likely  your  face  which  attracted 
your  humble  Berrant ;  recollect 
whether  you  were  not  in  the  Park 
upon  the  day  I  allude  to,  and  if 
you  wer^  whom  else  could  I  mean 
but  youf  I  don't  know  your 
name ;  I  have  forgotten  the  arms 
on  the  carriage,  or  whether  there  weie  any  j  and  as  for  women's 
dresses,  who  can  remember  them  1  but  your  dear  kind  countenance 
was  so  pretty  and  good-humoured  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  that  it 
remtuns  to  this  day  faithfully  engraven  on  my  heart,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  handsome.  Almost  all 
handsome  women  are  good :  they  cannot  choose  but  be  good  and 
gentle  with  those  sweet  features  and  that  charming  graceful  figure. 
A  day  in  which  one  sees  a  very  pretty  woman  should  always  be 
noted  as  a  holyday  with  a  man,  and  marked  with  a  white  stone. 
In  this  way,  and  at  this  season  in  London,  to  be  sure,  such  a  da; 
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comes  fleven  times  in  the  week,  and  our  calendar,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  is  all  Saints'  days. 

ToPLADT,  then,  on  his  chestnut  horse,  with  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
and  the  tips  of  his  shiny  boots  just  touching  the  stiirup,  and  your 
slave,  the  present  writer  (who  by  the  way  is  rather  better  and 
younger-looking  than  the  designer  has  made  him)  rode  after  your 
carriage,  and  looked  at  you  with  such  notes  of  admiration  expressed 
in  their  eyes,  that  you  remember  you  blushed,  you  smiled,  and  then 
began  to  talk  to  that  very  nice-looking  elderly  lady  in  the  front  seat, 
who  of  course  was  your  mamma  You  turned  out  of  the  ride — it 
was  time  to  go  home  and  dress  for  dinner, — you  were  gone.  Good 
luck  go  with  you,  and  with  all  fair  things  which  thus  come  and 
})ass  away ! 

Top  caused  his  horse  to  cut  all  sorts  of  absurd  capers  and 
caracoles  by  the  side  of  your  carriage.  He  made  it  dance  upon 
two  legs,  then  upon  other  two,  then  as  if  he  would  jump  over  the 
railings  and  crush  the  admiring  nurserymaids  and  the  rest  of  the 
infantry.  I  should  think  he  got  his  animal  from  Battt's,  and  that, 
at  a  crack  of  Widdicomb's  whip,  he  could  dance  a  quadrille.  He 
ogled,  he  smiled,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  a  C!ountess's  carriage  that 
happened  to  be  passing  in  the  other  line,  and  so  showed  his  hair ; 
he  grinned,  he  kissed  his  little  finger-tips  and  flung  them  about  as 
if  he  would  shake  them  off ;  whereas  the  other  party  on  the  grej 
cob — the  old  gentleman — pounded  along  at  a  resolute  trot,  and 
never  once  took  his  respectful  eyes  off  you  while  you  continued  in 
the  ring. 

WTien  you  were  gone  (you  see  by  the  way  in  which  I  linger 
al)out  you  still,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  part  with  you)  Topladt 
turned  round  upon  me  with  a  killing  triumphant  air,  and  stroked 
that  impudent  little  tuft  he  has  on  his  chin,  and  said — 'I  say, 
old  boy,  it  was  the  chestnut  she  was  looking  at,  and  not  the  gway* 
And  I  make  no  doubt  he  thinks  you  are  in  love  with  him  to 
this  minute. 

*  You  silly  young  jackanapes,'  said  I,  '  what  do  I  care  whether 
she  was  l(K)king  at  the  grey  or  the  chestnut  1  I  was  thinking  about 
the  girl ;  you  were  thinking  about  yourself,  and  be  hanged  to  your 
vanity  ! '  And  with  this  thrust  in  his  little  chest,  I  flatter  myself 
I  upset  young  Toplady,  that  triumphant  careering  rider. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  please ;  that  is,  that  he 
should  winli  other  people  to  admire  him.  Auourtub  Toplady  is 
young  (Htill)  and  lovely.  It  is  not  until  a  late  period  of  life  that  a 
genteel  young  fellow,  with  a  Grecian  nose  and  a  suitable  waist  and 
whiskers,  begins  to  ailmirc  other  people  besides  himself. 

That,  however,  is  the  great  advantage  whibh  a  man 
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whose  morning  of  life  is  over,  whose  reason  is  not  taken  prisoner 
by  any  kind  of  blandishments,  and  who  knows  and  feels  that  he  is 
a  Foot.  As  an  old  buck  is  an  odious  sight,  absurd,  and  ridiculous 
before  gods  and  men  ;  cruelly,  but  deservedly,  quizzed  by  you  young 
people,  who  are  not  in  the  least  duped  by  his  youthful  air  or  toilette 
artifices,  so  an  honest,  good-natured,  straightforward,  middle-aged, 
easily  pleased  Fogy  is  a  worthy  and  amiable  member  of  society,  and 
a  man  who  gets  both  respect  and  liking. 

Even  in  the  lovely  sex,  who  has  not  remarked  how  painful  is 
that  period  of  a  woman's  life  when  she  ia  passing  out  of  her  bloom, 
and  thinking  about  giving  up  her  position  as  a  beauty  Y  What  sad 
iigustice  and  stratagems  she  has  to  perpetrate  during  the  struggle  ! 
She  hides  away  her  daughters  in  the  schoolroom,  she  makes  them 
wear  cruel  pinafores,  and  dresses  herself  in  the  garb  which  they 
ought  to  assume.  She  is  obliged  to  distort  the  calendar,  and  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  arts  to  hide,  in  her  own  person, 
the  august  and  respectable  marks  of  time.  Ah  !  what  is  this  revolt 
against  natiu^  but  impotent  blasphemy  1  Is  not  Autumn  beautiful 
in  its  appointed  season,  that  we  are  to  be  ashamed  of  her  and  paint 
her  yellowing  leaves  pea-green  ?  Let  us,  I  say,  take  the  fall  of  the 
year  as  it  was  made,  serenely  and  sweetly,  and  await  the  time  when 
Winter  comes  and  the  nights  shut  in.  I  know,  for  my  part,  many 
ladies  who  are  far  more  agreeable  and  more  beautiful  too,  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  beauties ;  and,  by  converse,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ToPLADY,  about  whom  we  were  speaking  just  now,  will  be  a  far 
pleasanter  person  when  he  has  given  up  the  practice,  or  desire,  of 
killing  the  other  sex,  and  has  sunk  into  a  mellow  repose  as  an  old 
bachelor  or  a  married  man. 

The  great  and  delightful  advantage  that  a  man  enjoys  in  the 
world,  after  he  has  abdicated  all  pretensions  as  a  conqueror  and 
enslaver  of  females,  and  both  formally,  and  of  his  heart,  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  be  a  Fogy,  is  that  he  now  comes  for  the  first  time 
to  eigoy  and  appreciate  duly  the  society  of  women.  For  a  young 
man  about  town  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the  whole  city — (at 
least  very  few  indeed  of  the  young  Turks,  let  us  hope,  dare  to  have 
two  or  three  strings  to  their  wicked  bows) ;  he  goes  to  ball  after 
ball  in  pursuit  of  that  one  person  ;  he  sees  no  other  eyes  but  hers ; 
hears  no  other  voice ;  cares  for  no  other  petticoat  but  that  in  which 
his  charmer  dances ;  he  pursues  her — is  refused — is  accepted  and 
jilted  ;  breaks  his  heart,  mends  it  of  course,  and  goes  on  again  after 
some  other  beloved  being,  until  in  the  order  of  fate  and  nature  he 
marries  and  settles,  or  remains  unmarried,  free,  and  a  Fogy.  Until 
then  we  know  nothing  of  women — the  kindness  and  refinement  and 
wit  of  the  elders ;  the  artless  prattle  and  dear  little  chatter  of  the 
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young  ones  ;  all  these  arc  hidden  from  us  until  we  take  the  Fogy's 
degree  :  nay,  even  perhaps  from  married  men,  whose  age  and  gravity 
entitle  them  to  rank  amongst  Fogies ;  for  every  woman,  who  is 
worth  anything,  will  be  jealous  of  her  husband  up  to  seventy  or 
eighty,  and  always  prevent  his  intercourse  vrith  other  ladies.  But 
an  old  bachelor,  or  better  still,  an  old  widower,  has  this  delightful 
entr/f  into  the  female  world  :  he  is  free  to  come  ;  to  go  ;  to  listen  ; 
to  joke ;  to  sympathise  ;  to  talk  with  Mamma  about  her  plans 
and  troubles ;  to  pump  from  Miss  the  little  secrets  that  gush  so 
easily  from  her  pure  little  well  of  a  heart ;  the  ladies  do  not  f^ener 
themselves  before  him,  and  he  is  admitted  to  their  mysteries  like 
the  Doctor,  the  Confessor,  or  the  Kislar  Aga. 

What  man  who  can  ei\joy  this  pleasure  and  privilege  ought  to 
be  indifferent  to  it  ?  If  the  society  of  one  woman  is  delightful,  as 
the  young  fellows  think,  and  justly,  how  much  more  delightful  is 
the  society  of  a  thousand !  One  woman,  for  instance,  has  brown 
eyes,  and  a  geological  or  musical  turn  ;  another  has  sweet  blue  eyes, 
and  takes,  let  us  say,  the  Gorh  am  side  of  the  controversy  at  present 
pending ;  a  third  darling,  with  long  fringed  lashes  hiding  eyes  of 
hazel,  lifts  them  up  ceiling- wards  in  behalf  of  Miah  Sellon,  thinks 
the  Lord  CniKF  Justice  has  hit  the  poor  young  la<ly  very  hard  in 
puhlirthing  her  letters,  and  proposes  to  quit  the  Church  next  Tues- 
day or  We<lnc«<lay,  or  whenever  Mr.  Oriel  is  ready — and,  of  course, 
a  man  may  be  in  love  with  one  or  the  other  of  these.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  brown  eyes  will  remain  brown  eyes  to  the  end,  and 
that,  having  no  other  interest  but  music  or  geology,  her  conversation 
on  those  iM)ints  may  gn)w  more  than  sufficient  Sapphira,  again, 
when  she  has  said  her  say  with  reganl  to  the  Gorham  affair,  an<l 
proved  that  the  other  |Hirty  are  but  Komiinists  in  disguise,  and  who 
is  intere«t4»<l  im  no  otht^r  suhjtvt,  nwiy  jKisaibly  tire  you — so  may 
Hazklia,  who  is  working  altar-clotlis  all  day,  and  would  desire  no 
U'tt^T  martyrdom  than  to  walk  liarefoot  in  a  night  procession  up 
SliHine  Street  and  home  by  Wilton  Place,  time  enough  to  get  her 
|ioor  mfurtris  little  f(H*t  into  white  satin  Hlip))ers  for  the  night's  ball 
— I  say,  if  a  man  can  he  wrought  up  to  rapture,  and  enjoy  bliss  in 
the  comfMiny  of  any  one  of  these  y<mng  ladies,  or  any  other  in- 
dividuals in  the  infinite  variety  of  Miss- kind  —  how  much  n»al 
syiiil«thy,  lH*nevoh»nt  pleasure,  and  kindly  observation  may  he 
enjoy,  whrii  lie  is  allowe<i  to  Iw  familiar  with  the  whole  charming 
race,  aiwl  iH'hold  the  brightness  of  all  their  different  eyes,  and  listen 
to  the  riwet*t  music  of  their  various  voices  ! 

8oix)MoN  PAcinro. 
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ON  THE  BENEFITS  OF  BEING  A   FOGY. 

In  possession  of  the  right  and  privilege  of  garrulity  which  is  ac- 
corded to  old  age,  I  cannot  allow  that  a  single  side  of  paper 
ahoold  contain  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  the  manifold 
advantages  of  being  a  Fogy.  I  am  a  Fogy,  and  have  been  a  young 
man.  I  see  twenty  women  in  the  world  constantly  to  whom  I  would 
like  to  have  given  a  lock  of  my  hair  in  days  when  my  pate  boasted 
of  that  ornament ;  for  whom  my  heart  felt  tumultuous  emotions, 
before  the  victorious  and  beloved  Mrs.  Pacifico  subjugated  it.  If 
I  had  any  feelings  now,  Mrs.  P.  would  order  them  and  me  to  be 
quiet:  but  I  have  none;  I  am  tranquil — ^yes,  really  tranquil  (though, 
as  my  dear  Leonora  ia  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  this  minute,  and 
has  an  askance  glance  from  her  novel  to  my  paper  as  I  write — even 
if  I  were  not  tranquil,  I  should  say  that  I  was ;  but  I  am  quiet) : 
I  have  passed  the  hot  stage :  and  I  do  not  know  a  pleasanter  and 
calmer  feeling  of  mind  than  that  of  a  respectable  person  of  the 
middle  age,  who  can  still  be  heartily  and  generously  fond  of  all  the 
women  about  whom  he  was  in  a  passion  and  a  fever  in  early  life. 
If  you  cease  liking  a  woman  when  you  cease  loving  her,  depend  on 
it  that  one  of  you  is  a  bad  one.  You  are  parted,  never  mind  with 
what  pangs  on  either  side,  or  by  what  circumstances  of  fate,  choice, 
or  necessity — ^you  have  no  money  or  she  has  too  much,  or  she  likes 
somebody  else  better,  and  so  forth ;  but  an  honest  Fogy  should 
always,  unless  reason  be  given  to  the  contrary,  think  well  of  the 
woman  whom  he  has  once  thought  well  of,  and  remember  her  with 
kindness  and  tenderness,  as  a  man  remembers  a  place  where  he  has 
been  very  happy. 

A  proper  management  of  his  recollections  thus  constitutes  a  very 
great  item  in  the  happiness  of  a  Fogy.     I,  for  my  part,  would  rather 

remember ^  and ,  and (I  dare  not  mention  names, 

for  isn't  my  Leonora  pretending  to  read  7^  Initials,  and  peeping 
over  my  shoulder  1),  than  be  in  love  over  again.  It  is  because  I 
have  suffered  prodigiously  from  that  passion  that  I  am  interested  in 
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beholdinj^  others  undergoing  the  malady.  I  watch  it  in  ball- 
ruonis  (over  my  canis,  where  I  and  the  ohi  ones  sit)  and  dinner- 
{Kirties.  Without  sentiment,  there  would  be  no  flavour  in  life  at 
all.  I  like  to  watcli  young  folks  who  are  fond  of  each  other,  be  it 
the  housemaid  furtively  engaged  smiling  and  glancing  with  John 
through  the  area  railings ;  be  it  Miss  and  the  Captain  whispering 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  drawing-room  window — Amani  is  interesting 
to  me  because  of  A  man — of  course  it  is  Mrs.  Pacifico  I  mean. 

All  Fogies  of  good  breeding  and  kind  condition  of  mind,  who  go 
about  in  the  world  much,  should  remember  to  efface  themselves — if 
I  may  use  a  French  phrase — they  should  not,  that  is  to  say,  thrust 
in  their  old  mugs  on  all  occasiona  When  the  people  are  marching 
out  to  dinner,  for  instance,  and  the  Captain  b  sidling  up  to  Miss, 
Fogy,  because  he  is  twenty  years  older  than  the  Captain,  should 
not  push  himself  forwanl  to  arrest  that  young  fellow,  and  carry  off 
the  dis:ippointed  <rirl  on  his  su|)erannuated  rheumatic  old  elbow. 
When  there  is  atiythiog  of  this  sort  going  on  (and  a  man  of  the 
world  has  possession  of  the  cart€  du  jxiys  with  half  an  eye),  I 
l)ecome  interested  in  a  picture,  or  have  something  particular  to  say 
to  pretty  Polly  the  parrot,  or  to  little  Tommy,  who  is  not  coming 
in  to  dinner,  and  while  I  nm  Udking  to  him,  Miss  and  the  Captain 
make  their  little  arrangement  In  this  way  I  managed  only  last 
week  to  let  young  Hillint.ton  and  the  lovely  Blanche  Poutkr  get 
together :  and  walked  downstairs  with  my  hat  for  the  only  partner 
of  my  arm.  AuiiUHTUs  Toplady  now,  because  he  was  a  Captain  of 
I)rago<»ns  almost  before  BiLLiNtiToN  was  born,  would  have  insisted 
ufKin  hirt  right  of  precedence  over  Hiluncton,  who  only  got  his 
troop  the  other  day. 

Precedence  !  Fiddlestick  !  Men  squabble  about  precedence  lie- 
cause  they  are  doubtful  alwut  their  condition,  as  Irishmen  will  insist 
ufion  it  that  you  are  determined  to  insult  and  trample  upon  their 
beautiful  country,  whether  you  are  thinking  about  it  or  no ;  men 
young  to  the  world  mistrust  the  bearing  of  others  towards  them, 
because  they  miHtnist  themselves.  I  have  seen  many  sneaks  and 
much  cringing,  of  course,  in  the  world  ;  but  the  fault  of  gentlefolks  is 
generally  the  contrary — nn  absurd  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  others 
towanls  us,  and  a  {leqietual  assertion  of  our  twopenny  dignity,  which 
nobody  is  thinking  of  wounding. 

As  a  yoimg  man,  if  the  Lord  I  knew  did  not  happen  to  notice 
me,  the  next  time  I  met  him  I  used  to  envelop  myself  in  my  dignity, 
and  treat  his  Lordship  with  such  a  tremendous  hiuieur  and  killing 
coolness  of  demeanour,  that  you  might  have  fancied  I  was  an  Earl 
at  least,  and  he  a  menial  upon  whom  I  trampled.  Whereas  he  was  a 
simple,  guud-nature<l  creature,  who  had  no  idea  of  insulting  or  slight- 
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ing  me,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  idea  about  any  subject  except 
racing  or  shooting.  Young  men  have  this  uneasiness  in  society, 
because  they  are  thinking  about  themselves :  Fogies  are  happy  and 
tranquil  because  they  are  taking  advantage  of,  and  enjoying  with- 
out suspicion,  the  good-nature  and  good  offices  of  other  well-bred 
people. 

Have  you  not  often  wished  for  yourself,  or  some  other  dear 
friend,  ten  thousand  a  year  t  It  b  natural  that  you  should  like  such 
a  good  thing  as  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  all  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  which  it  brings.  So  also  it  is  natural  that  a  man  should 
like  the  society  of  people  well-to-do  in  the  world ;  who  make  their 
houses  pleasant,  who  gather  pleasant  persons  about  them,  who 
have  fine,  pictures  on  their  walls,  pleasant  books  in  their  libraries, 
pleasant  parks  and  town  and  country  houses,  good  cooks  and  good 
cellars;  if  I  were  coming  to  dine  with  you,  I  would  rather  a 
good  dinner  than  a  bad  one ;  if  So-and-so  ia  as  good  as  you  and 
possesses  these  things,  he,  in  so  far,  is  better  than  you  who  do  not 
possess  them ;  therefore  I  had  rather  go  to  his  house  in  Belgravia 
than  to  your  lodgings  in  Kentish  Town.  That  is  the  rationale  of 
living  in  good  company.  An  absurd,  conceited,  high-and-mighty 
young  man  hangs  back,  at  once  insolent  and  bashful ;  an  honest, 
simple,  quiet,  easy,  clear-sighted  Fogy  steps  in  and  takes  the  goods 
which  the  gods  provide,  without  elation  as  without  squeamishness. 

It  is  only  a  few  men  who  attain  simplicity  in  early  life.  This 
man  has  his  conceited  self-importance  to  be  cured  of;  that  has  his 
conceited  bashfulness  to  be  '  taken  out  of  him,'  as  the  phrase  is. 
You  have  a  disquiet  which  you  try  to  hide,  and  you  put  on  a  haughty 
guarded  manner.  You  are  suspicious  of  the  good-will  of  the  com- 
pany roimd  about  you,  or  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  you. 
You  sit  mum  at  table.  It  is  not  your  place  to  'put  yourself 
forward.'  You  are  thinking  about  yourself,  that  \a ;  you  are  sus- 
picious about  that  personage  and  everybody  else ;  that  is,  you  are 
not  frank ;  that  is,  you  are  not  well-bred ;  that  is,  you  are  not 
agreeable.  I  would  instance  my  young  friend  Mumford  as  a 
painful  example — one  of  the  wittiest,  cheeriest,  cleverest,  and  most 
honest  of  fellows  in  his  own  circle ;  but  having  the  honour  to  dine 
the  other  day  at  Mr.  Hobanob's,  where  His  Excellency  the  Crimean 
Minister  and  several  gentlemen  of  honour  and  wit  were  assembled, 
Mumford  did  not  open  his  mouth  once  for  the  purposes  of  conversa- 
tion, but  sat  and  ate  his  dinner  as  silently  as  a  brother  of  La  Trappe. 

He  was  thinking  with  too  much  distrust  of  himself  (and  of 
others  by  consequence)  as  Toplady  was  thinking  of  himself  in  the 
little  afikir  in  Hyde  Park  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  former 
chapter.     When  Mumford  is  an  honest  Fogy,  like  some  folks  he 
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will  neither  distrust  his  host,  or  his  company,  or  himself;  he 
will  make  the  best  of  the  hour  and  the  people  round  about  him  ; 
he  will  scorn  tumbling  over  head-and-hecls  for  his  dinner,  but  he 
will  take  and  give  his  part  of  the  good  things,  join  in  the  talk 
and  laugh  unaffectedly,  nay,  actually  tumble  over  head-and-heels, 
perhaps,  if  he  has  a  talent  that  way  ;  not  from  a  wish  to  show  off 
his  powers,  but  from  a  sheer  good-humour  and  desire  to  oblige. 
Whether  as  guest  or  as  entertainer,  your  part  and  business  in 
society  is  to  make  people  as  happy  and  as  easy  as  you  can ;  the 
master  gives  you  his  best  wine  and  welcome — you  give,  in  your 
turn,  a  smiling  face,  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  and  to  please ;  and 
my  good  young  friend  who  read  this,  don't  doubt  about  yourself; 
or  think  about  your  precious  person.  When  you  have  got  on  your 
best  coat  and  waistcoat  and  have  your  dandy  shirt  *  and  tie 
arranged — consider  these  as  so  many  settled  things,  and  go 
forward  and  through  your  business. 

That  is  why  people  in  what  is  called  the  great  world  are  com- 
monly better  bred  than  {jersons  less  fortunate  in  their  condition : 
not  that  they  are  better  in  reality,  but  from  circumstances  they 
are  never  uneasy  about  their  position  in  the  world  :  therefore  they 
are  more  lioncst  and  simple :  therefore  they  are  better  bred  than 
Gbowlek,  who  scowls  at  the  great  man  a  defiance  and  a  determi- 
nation that  he  will  not  be  trampknl  upon :  or  poor  Fawner,  who 
goes  quivering  down  on  his  knees,  and  licks  my  Lord's  shoes. 
But  I  think,  in  our  world — at  least,  in  my  experience — there  are 
even  more  Gbowlerh  than  Fawxers. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  remarks,  that  a  desire  to  shine  or 
to  occupy  a  marked  place  iu  society  dues  not  constitute  my  idea  of 
happiness  or  become  the  character  of  a  discn^ct  Fogy.  Time, 
which  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  waistcoats,  allayeil  the  violence 
of  his  feelings,  and  s<)l)ered  down  his  head  with  grey,  should  give 
to  the  whole  of  his  life  a  (luiot  neutral  tinj^e ;  out  of  which  calm 
and  reposeful  condition  an  honest  old  Foi^  l(M)ks  on  the  world,  and 
the  struggle  there  of  wmuen  and  men.  I  doubt  whether  this  b  not 
better  than  strugglinjr  yourst^lf,  (nr  you  pn»serve  your  interest,  and 
do  not  lose  your  temfHT.  Succee<ling  1  What  is  the  great  use  of 
succeeding?  Failing?  Where  is  the  great  harm?  It  seems  to 
you  a  matter  of  vast  interest  at  one  time  of  your  life  whether  you 
shall  be  a  lieutenant  or  a  colonel  -whether  you  shall  or  shall  not 
be  inviteil  to  the  Duchess's  party — whether  you  shall  get  the  place 
you  and  a  hundre<l  other  com]x;titors  are  trying  for — whether  Miss 
will  have  you  or  not :  what  the  deuce  does  it  all  matter  a  few 
years  afterwards  7  Do  you,  JoNi-^*,  mean  to  intimate  a  desire  that 
History  should  occupy  herself  with  your  jialtry  {icrsouality  ?     The 
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Future  does  not  care  whether  you  were  a  captaiu  or  a  private 
soldier.  You  get  a  card  to  the  Duchess's  party ;  it  is  no  more 
or  less  than  a  ball  or  breakfast  like  other  balls  or  breakfasts. 
Tou  are  half-distracted  because  Miss  won't  have  you  and  takes  the 
other  fellow,  or  you  get  her  (as  I  did  Mbs.  Pacifico)  and  find  that 
she  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  you  expected.  Psha! 
These  things  appear  as  naught — when  Time  passes — Time  the 
consoler — Time  the  anodyne — Time  the  grey  calm  satirist,  whose 
sad  smile  seems  to  say,  Look,  0  man,  at  the  vanity  of  the  objects 
you  pursue,  and  of  yourself  who  pursue  them  ! 

But  on  the  one  hand,  if  there  is  an  alloy  in  all  success,  is  there 
not  a  something  wholesome  in  all  disappointment  1  To  endeavour 
to  regard  them  both  benevolently  is  the  task  of  a  philosopher; 
and  he  who  can  do  so  is  a  very  lucky  Fogy. 

Solomon  Pacipico. 


ON  A  GOOD-LOOKING  YOUNG   LADY. 


^OME  time  ikgo  I  had  the  foTtuoe  to 
wimeaa  at  the  house  of  Ekminia's 
brother  a  rather  prettj  auil  affect- 
ing   Meae  :     wlieKUpoD,    us     Diy 
<'iL>l<>m  is,  I   wuuld  like  tu  make 
L    I' w   moral    remarks.       I    must 
I  remiue  tliat  I  kui-v  Ekhima'h 
family  luii);  before  tlie  yuunj; 
lady  was  bom.     Viltorina 
lier  mother,  liuA  lier  auot, 
I'liiNL-HiLLA      her      grand- 
muther^I   have  beeo  ioti- 
niate  with  every  one  of  these 
lu(lii<a  :  nnil  at  the  table  of 
Sabilla,  lier  married  sistAT, 
with  whom  KtuiUitA  lives, 
liave  a  cover  laid   for  me 
whenever    I   chcMse   to  uk 
for  it 

Everybody  who  has  once  seen  Euiisia  remembers  her.  Fate 
is  beneficent  to  a  man  before  whose  eyes  at  the  (NLrkr,  or  clinrches, 
or  theatre^  or  jiublic  or  ]irivat«  asicmlilips,  it  throws  Ekmimia. 
To  see  licr  fiu-c  is  a  personal  kindness  for  which  one  ought  tu  be 
thankful  t'l  Fortune,  who  might  have  shown  yon  Capbklla,  with 
her  whiskers,  or  Felisma,  with  her  savage  eyes,  instead  of  (he  calm 
and  graceful,  the  teuileT  and  beautiful  Ekminia.  When  she  comes 
into  the  room,  it  is  like  a  beautiful  air  of  Muzakt  breaking  upon 
you :  when  she  passes  through  a  ballroom,  everybody  turns  and 
asks  who  is  that  ["rinoess,  that  Gtiiy  lailyT  Even  the  women, 
especially  thusc  who  are  the  most  beautiful  themselves,  admin 
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her.  By  one  of  these  kind  freaks  of  fayouritism  which  Nature 
takes,  she  has  endowed  this  young  lady  with  almost  every  kind  of 
perfection  :  has  given  her  a  charming  face,  a  perfect  form,  a  pure 
heart,  a  fine  perception  and  wit,  a  pretty  sense  of  humour,  a  laugh 
and  a  voice  that  are  as  sweet  as  music  to  hear,  for  innocence  and 
tenderness  ring  in  every  accent,  and  a  grace  of  movement  which  is 
a  curiosity  to  watch,  for  in  every  attitude  of  motion  or  repose  her 
form  moves  or  settles  into  beauty,  so  that  a  perpetual  grace 
accompanies  her.  I  have  before  said  that  I  am  an  old  Fogy. 
On  the  day  when  I  leave  off  admiring,  I  hope  I  shall  die.  To  see 
Ekiunia  is  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  there  are  some  women 
too  handsome,  as  it  were,  for  that :  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
making  myself  miserable  because  I  could  not  marry  the  moon,  and 
make  the  silver-bowed  Goddess  DiiiNA  Mbs.  Pacifico,  as  I  should 
think  of  having  any  personal  aspirations  towards  Miss  Ebminia. 

Well  then,  it  happened  the  other  day  that  this  almost  peerless 
creature,  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  met  that  great  poet,  Timotheus, 
whose  habitation  is  not  far  from  the  country  house  of  Erminia's 
friend,  and  who,  upon  seeing  the  young  lady,  felt  for  her  that 
admiration  which  every  man  of  taste  experiences  upon  beholding 
her,  and  which,  if  Mrs.  Timotheus  had  not  been  an  exceedingly 
sensible  person,  would  have  caused  a  jealousy  between  her  and 
the  great  bard  her  husband.  But,  charming  and  beautiful  herself, 
Mrs.  Timotheus  can  even  pardon  another  woman  for  being  so ;  nay, 
with  perfect  good  sense,  though  possibly  with  a  little  £Eu;titious 
enthusiasm,  she  professes  to  share  to  its  fullest  extent  the  admira- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Timotheus  for  the  young  beauty. 

After  having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  Erminia's 
perfections,  the  famous  votary  of  Apollo  and  leader  of  the  tuneful 
choir  did  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  poet  under  such 
circumstances  and  began  to  sing.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
Nature  has  provided  that  poets  should  express  their  emotions. 
When  they  see  a  beautiful  creature  they  straightway  fall  to  work 
with  their  ten  syllables  and  eight  syllables,  with  duty  rhyming  to 
beauty,  vernal  to  etenial,  riddle  to  fiddle,  or  what  you  please,  and 
turn  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  with  great  pains  and 
neatness  on  their  own  part,  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  the 
adorable  object.  I  myself  may  have  a  doubt  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  article  produced,  or  of  the  passion  which  vents  itself  in 
this  way,  for  how  can  a  man  who  has  to  assort  carefully  his  tens 
and  eights,  to  make  his  epithets  neat  and  melodious,  to  hunt  here 
and  there  for  rhymes,  and  to  bite  the  tip  of  his  pen,  or  pace  the 
gravel  walk  in  front  of  his  house  searching  for  ideas, — I  doubt,  I 
say,  how  a  man  who  must  go  through  the  above  process  before 
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turning  out  a  decent  set  of  verecs,  can  be  actuated  by  such  strong 
feelings  as  you  and  I,  when,  in  tiie  days  of  our  youth,  with  no 
particular  preparation,  but  with  our  hearts  full  of  manly  ardour, 
and  tender  and  respectful  admiration,  we  went  to  the  Saccharissa 
for  the  time  being,  and  poured  out  our  souls  at  her  feet.  That 
sort  of  eloquence  comes  spontaneously ;  that  poetry  doesn't  require 
rhyme-jingling  and  metre-sorting,  but  rolls  out  of  you  you  don't 
know  how — as  much,  perha])6,  to  your  own  surprise  as  to  that  of 
the  beloved  object  whom  you  address.  In  my  time,  I  know 
whenever  I  began  to  make  verses  about  a  woman,  it  was  when 
my  heart  was  no  longer  very  violently  smitten  about  her,  and  the 
verses  were  a  sort  of  mental  dram  and  artificial  stimulus  with 
which  a  man  worked  himself  up  to  represent  enthusiasm  and 
perform  {Mission.  Well,  well ;  I  see  what  you  mean ;  I  am 
jealous  of  him.  Timotheuh'h  verses  were  beautiful,  that's  the  fact 
— confound  him  ! — and  I  wish  I  could  write  as  well,  or  half  as  well 
indeed,  or  do  anything  to  give  Erminia  pleasure.  Like  an  honest 
man  and  faithful  servant,  he  went  and  made  the  best  thing  he 
could,  an<l  laid  this  offering  at  Beauty's  feet.  What  can  a  gentle- 
man do  more  ?  My  dear  Mr.s.  Pa(tificn)  here  remarks  that  I  never 
made  h*r  a  copy  of  verses.  (.>f  course  not,  my  love.  I  am  not  a 
verse-making  man,  nor  are  you  that  sort  of  object — that  sort  of 
target,  I  may  Kuy — at  which,  were  I  a  fxx't,  I  would  choose  to 
discharge  th<kse  winged  shafts  of  Apollo. 

When  Erminia  got  the  verses  and  read  them,  she  laid  them 
down,  and  with  one  of  the  prettiest  and  moat  affecting  emotions 
which  I  ever  kiw  in  my  life,  she  l)ogan  to  cry  a  little.  The  verses 
of  course  were  full  of  p^li^es  of  her  bt^uuty.  'They  all  tell  me 
that/  she  said  ;  *  nttlMxly  (*art*s  for  anything  but  that,'  cried  the 
gi'title  and  8rn>itiv(>  rn-ature,  feeling  within  that  she  had  a  thousand 
jicroniplihhnii'ntH,  attractions,  channs,  which  her  hundred  thousand 
lovers  uould  not  sot*,  whilst  they  were  admiring  her  mere  outward 
figure  and  headpien>. 

I  once  lii'ard  of  another  la<ly,  S/c  /^ir  U  monde'  as  honest 
Drs  iMtritDKiLLKs  Rays,  who,  after  lookinv:  at  her  plain  face  in  the 
glass,  Kiu\  iN'autifully  and  |>athetically,  '  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
made  a  ^nhI  wife  t<»  any  man,  if  he  emild  but  have  gi»t  over  my 
face  ! '  and  bewailing  her  maidenhood  in  this  touching  antl  artless 
manner  nayin;;  that  nhe  had  a  heart  full  of  love,  if  anybtnly  would 
accept  it,  full  of  faith  and  devotion,  could  she  but  find  some  man 
on  whom  to  Ix'stow  it  :  she  but  et^hoed  the  sentiment  which  I  have 
mentioned  1  al)ove,  and  which  caused  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty  the 
melancholy  of  the  lonely  and  victorious  beauty.  '  We  are  fdll  of 
love  and  kindness,  ye  men  ! '  each  says,  '  of  truth  and  purity. 
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We  don't  care  about  your  good  looks.  Could  we  but  find  the 
right  man,  the  man  who  loved  us  for  ourselves,  we  would  endow 
him  with  all  the  treasures  of  our  hearts,  and  devote  our  lives  to 
make  him  happy.'  I  admire  and  reverence  EBMmiA's  tears,  and 
the  simple,  heart-stricken  plaint  of  the  other  forsaken  lady.  She 
is  Jephthah's  daughter  condemned  by  no  fault  of  her  own,  but 
doomed  by  Fate  to  disappear  from  among  women.  The  other  is 
a  Queen  in  her  splendour  to  whom  all  the  Lords  and  Princes  bow 
down  and  pay  worship.  '  Ah  ! '  says  she,  *  it  is  to  the  Queen  you 
are  kneeling,  all  of  you.  I  am  a  woman  under  this  crown  and 
this  ermine.  I  want  to  be  loved,  and  not  to  be  worshipped  :  and 
to  be  allowed  to  love  is  given  to  everybody  but  m&' 

How  much  finer  a  woman's  nature  is  than  a  man's  (by  an 
Ordinance  of  Nature  for  the  purpose  no  doubt  devised),  how  much 
purer  and  less  sensual  than  ours,  is  in  that  fact  so  consoling 
to  misshapen  men,  to  ugly  men,  to  little  men,  to  giants,  to  old 
men,  to  poor  men,  to  men  scarred  with  the  smallpox,  or  ever  so 
ungainly  or  unfortunate — that  their  ill-looks  or  mishaps  don't 
influence  women  regarding  them,  and  that  the  awkwardest  fellow 
has  a  chance  for  a  prize.  Whereas,  when  we,  brutes  that  we  are, 
enter  a  room,  we  sidle  up  naturally  towards  the  prettiest  woman ; 
it  is  the  pretty  face  and  figure  which  attracts  us ;  it  is  not  virtue, 
or  merit,  or  mental  charms,  be  they  ever  so  great.  When  one  reads 
the  fairy  tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  no  one  is  at  all  surprised 
at  Beauty's  being  moved  by  Beast's  gallantry,  and  devotion,  and 
true-heartedness,  and  rewarding  him  with  her  own  love  at  last. 
There  was  hardly  any  need  to  make  him  a  lovely  young  Prince  in 
a  gold  dress  under  his  horns  and  bear-skin.  Beast  as  he  was, 
but  good  beast,  loyal  beast,  brave,  affectionate,  upright,  generous, 
enduring  Beast,  she  would  have  loved  his  ugly  mug  without  any 
attraction  at  all.  It  is  her  nature  to  do  so,  God  bless  her.  It 
was  a  man  made  the  story,  one  of  those  twopenny-halfpenny  men- 
milliner  moralists,  who  think  that  to  have  a  handsome  person  and 
a  title  are  the  greatest  gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  a  man  is  not 
complete  unless  he  is  a  lord  and  has  glazed  boots.  Or  it  may 
have  been  that  the  transformation  alluded  to  did  not  actually  take 
place,  but  was  only  spiritual,  and  in  Beauty's  mind,  and  that, 
seeing  before  her  loyalty,  bravery,  truth  and  devotion,  they  became 
in  her  eyes  lovely,  and  that  she  hugged  her  Beast  with  a  perfect 
contentment  to  the  end. 

When  ugly  Wilkes  said  that  he  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
behind  the  handsomest  man  in  England,  meaning  that  the  charms 
of  his  conversation  would  make  him  in  tliat  time  at  a  lady's  side 
as  agreeable  and  fascinating  as  a  beau^  what  a  compliment  he  paid 
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the  whole  sex !  How  true  it  is  (not  of  course  applicable  to  you, 
my  dear  reader  and  lucky  dog  who  possess  both  wit  and  the  most 
emioent  ])0r8onal  attractions,  but  of  the  world  in  general).  We 
look  for  Beauty :  women  for  Love. 

So,  fair  Erminia,  dry  your  beautiful  eyes  and  submit  to 
your  lot,  and  to  that  adulation  which  all  men  pny  yon;  io 
the  midst  of  which  court  of  yours  the  sovereign  must  perforce 
be  lonely.  That  solitude  is  a  condition  of  your  life,  my  dear 
young  lady,  which  many  would  like  to  accept,  nor  will  your 
dominion  last  much  longer  than  my  Lord  Farn(X)11B£*8,  let 
us  say,  at  the  Mansion  House,  whom  Time  nnd  the  inevitable 
November  will  depose.  Another  potentate  will  ascend  his  throne  ; 
the  toast-master  will  proclaim  another  name  than  his,  and  the  cup 
will  be  pledged  to  another  health.  As  with  Xerxes  and  all  his 
courtiers  and  army  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  as  with  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  as  with  I/>rd  Farncombk,  so  with  Erminia  :  were  I 
TiMOTHEUH  of  the  tuneful  ({uire,  I  might  follow  out  this  simile 
between  Lonl  Mayors  and  Beauties,  and  with  smooth  rhymes  and 
quaint  antithesis  make  a  verse -offering  to  my  fair  young  lady. 
But,  mailam,  your  faithful  Pacifico  is  not  a  poet,  only  a  proser : 
and  it  is  in  tnith,  and  not  in  numbers,  that  he  admires  you. 

Solomon  Pacifuxj. 


V. 
ON  AN   INTERESTING  FRENCH  EXILE. 

As  he  walks  the  streets  of  London  in  this  present  season,  every- 
body must  have  remarked  the  constant  appearance,  in  all  thorough- 
fares and  public  places,  of  very  many  well-dressed  foreigners. 
With  comely  beards,  variegated  neckcloths,  and  varnished  little 
boots,  with  guide-books  in  their  hands,  or  a  shabby  guide  or  con- 
ductor accompanying  a  smart  little  squad  of  half-a-dozen  of  them, 
these  honest  Continentals  march  through  the  city  and  its  environs, 
examine  Nelson  on  his  indescribable  pillar,  the  Duke  of  York 
impaled  between  the  Athenaeum  and  the  United  Service  Clubs — 
les  docks,  le  tunnel  {pumument  du  genie  Francis),  Greenwich 
avec  Bon  pare  et  ses  whites-bates,  monuments  de  la  Cite,  les  Squarrs 
du  West  End,  etc.  The  sight  of  these  peaceful  invaders  is  a 
very  pleasant  one.  One  would  like  to  hear  their  comments  upon 
our  city  and  institutions,  and  to  be  judged  by  that  living  posterity  ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  an  ingenious  young  Englishman, 
such  as  there  are  many  now  among  us,  possessing  the  two  languages 
perfectly,  would  do  very  well  to  let  his  beard  grow,  and  to  travel 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thence  with  a  company  of 
excursionists,  who  arrive  to  pass  ^une  semaine  a  Londres,^  and 
of  chronicling  the  doings  and  opinions  of  the  party.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Nepaulese  Ambassador,  and  Lieutenant  Futty 
Juno,  know  almost  as  much  about  our  country  as  many  of  those 
other  foreigners  who  live  but  at  four  hours'  distance  from  us ;  and 
who  are  transported  to  England  and  back  again  at  the  cost  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  francs.  They  are  conducted  to  our  theatres, 
courts  of  justice,  houses  of  parliament,  churches ;  not  under- 
standing, for  the  most  part,  one  syllable  of  what  they  hear :  their 
eager  imaginations  fancy  an  oration  or  a  dialogue,  which  supplies 
the  words  delivered  by  the  English  speakers,  and  replace  them  by 
figures  and  sentiments  of  their  own /a^on,  and  they  believe,  no 
doubt,  that  their  reports  are  pretty  accurate,  and  that  they  have 
actually  heard  and  understood  something. 
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To  aee  the  faces  of  these  good  folks  of  a  Sunday — their  dreary 
bewilderment  and  puzzled  demeanour  as  they  walk  the  blank 
streets  (if  they  have  not  the  means  of  flight  to  Richemont  or 
Amstedd,  or  some  other  pretty  environs  of  the  town  where  gazon 
is  plentiful  and  ale  chea]>),  is  always  a  most  queer  and  comic 
sight.  Has  not  one  seen  that  peculiar  puzzled  look  in  certain 
little  amusing  manikins  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  elsewhere, 
when  pn^ented  with  a  nut  which  they  can't  crack,  or  examining 
a  looking-glass  of  which  they  can't  understand  the  mystery — that 
l<N)k  HO  delightfully  piteous  and  ludicrous  1  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  Frenchmen  are  like  the  active  and  ingenious  animals 
allude<l  to,  an<l  make  a  simious  comparison  odious  to  a  mighty 
nation  ;  this,  in  the  ])resent  delicate  condition  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  iM^twoen  the  two  countries,  and  while  Lord  Stanley  s 
questions  arc  pending  respecting  pa]>er8  which  have  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  a  cel(*brated  namesake  of  mine,  would  l)e  a  dangerous 
and  unkind  simile ;  but  that,  as  our  proverbial  dullness  and 
ferocity  oft«n  shows  itself  in  the  resemblance  between  the 
countenances  of  our  people  and  our  houlfi-doffuef^  so  the  figure 
and  motions  of  the  Frenchmen  bear  an  occasional  likeness  to  the 
lively  ring-tail,  or  the  brisk  and  interesting  marmoset.  They  can't 
crack  many  of  our  nuts  :  an  impenetrable  shell  guards  them  from 
our  friends'  teeth.     I  saw  last  year,  at  Paris,  a  little  play  called 

*  Une  Srmain^  (k  Londrr*,^  intending  to  ridicule  the  amusements 
of  the  exnirsionists,  and,  no  doubt,  to  satirise  the  manners  of  the 
English.  Very  likely  the  author  luul  come  to  see  London — so  had 
M.  Gautikk — so  hail  M.   Valkntino,  the  first  of  whom  saw 

*  vases  chis4^11e<l  by  Benveniti)  '  in  the  iK>t  from  which  Mr.m.  Joneh 
at  Claf)lmni  poureil  out  the  p<K't'rt  tea  ;  the  Mt'ond,  from  a  conversa- 
tion in  Kn^li.-«h,  of  which  he  didn't  understand  a  syllable,  with  a 
young  man  in  Messrs.  Htnt  and  Kosk ell's  shop,  found  out 
that  the  shopman  was  a  Red  R«']mblican,  ami  that  he  and  most  of 
his  fellows  wen'  gnmning  un<ler  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy. 
Ver>'  likely,  we  say,  the  author  <»f  *  Utie  Srmain^  tk  Londrr*  *  had 
tmvelle<l  hither.  There  is  no  knowing  what  he  did  not  see  :  he 
saw  the  barge  of  the  Queen  pulling  to  Gretrnwich,  whither  Her 
Maji-sty  wasgi»ing  to  mnwjrr  un  exrrllent  ntinthn/f;/ ;  he  saw  the 
ft*it*'nux  of  the  bliinrhisfetutfs  on  the  river ;  and  with  these  and  a 
hundreil  similar  tmits,  he  strove  to  {mint  our  manners  for  the 
U'half  of  hi?*  (Hmntr\'men. 

I  wjis  le<l  into  the  alN)ve  and  indeed  the  ensuing  reflet'tions, 
u|)on  n^wiing  an  article  in  Th**  Tintfn  Newsjiaiier  last  week,  on 
citi'/en  LKi»i:r  KnLiJN  s  work  on  the  decadence  of  thi«  unhappy 
<Niuntr>'.  ami  on  a  Hul»s<N|aent  reference  to  the  work  itself.     That 
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great  citizen  protests  that  he  has  cracked  the  British  nut,  and, 
having  broken  his  grinders  at  it,  pronounces  the  kernel  utterly 
poisonous,  bitter,  and  rotten.  No  man,  since  the  days  of  Pittet- 
cx)BOURG,  has  probably  cursed  us  with  a  more  hearty  ill-will,  not 
O'CoNKELL  himself  (whom  the  ex-tribune  heartily  curses  and 
abuses  too)  abused  us  more  in  his  best  days.  An  enthusiastic 
malevolence,  a  happy  instinct  for  blundering,  an  eye  that  naturally 
distorts  the  objects  which  its  bloodshot  glances  rest  upon,  and  a 
fine  natural  ignorance,  distinguish  the  prophet  who  came  among 
us  when  his  own  country  was  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  who 
bellows  out  to  us  his  predictions  of  hatred  and  ruin.  England  is 
an  assassin  and  corrupter  (roars  our  fiiend)  ;  it  has  nailed  Ireland 
to  the  cross  (this  is  a  &yourite  image  of  the  orator ;  he  said,  two 
years  ago  in  Paris,  that  lu  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  nation !) ;  that,  while  in  France  the  press  is  an 
apostleship,  in  England  it  is  a  business ;  that  the  Church  is  a  vast 
aristocratic  corruption,  the  Prelate  of  Canterbury  having  three 
million  francs  of  revenue,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hawkins  having  died 
worth  six  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  that  the 
commercial  aristocracy  is  an  accursed  power,  making  ^  RuU 
Britannia '  resound  in  distant  seas,  from  the  height  of  its  victorious 
masts ;  and  so  forth.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  argument 
or  quarrel  with  the  accuracy  of  details  so  curious — my  purpose  in 
writing  is  that  of  friendly  n^;otiator  and  interposer  of  good  offices, 
and  my  object  eminently  pacific. 

But  though  the  man  paints  an  odious  picture,  and  writes  beneath 
it,  as  the  boys  do,  *  This  is  England,'  that  is  no  reason  that  the 
portrait  should  be  like.  Mr.  Spec,  for  instance,  who  tried  to 
draw  Ebminia  as  a  figure-head  for  The  Proser  of  last  week,  made 
a  face  which  was  no  more  like  hers  than  it  was  like  mine ;  and 
how  should  he,  being  himself  but  a  wretched  performer,  and 
having  only  once  seen  the  young  lady  at  an  Exhibition,  where  I 
pointed  her  out  1  As  with  Spec  and  Erminia,  so  with  Ledru 
and  Britannia.  I  doubt  whether  the  Frenchman  has  ever  seen 
at  all  the  dear  old  country  of  ours,  which  he  reviles,  and  curses, 
and  abuses. 

How  is  Ledru  to  see  England  ?  We  may  wager  that  he  does 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  any  more  than  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  a  thousand  Frenchmen.  What  do  they  want 
with  Jordan  when  they  have  Abanah  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  finest  and  most  cleansing 
waters  of  the  world  ?  In  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  French- 
men, how  many  does  he  know  who  can  speak  our  language 
decently  ?     I  have,  for  my  part,  and  for  example,  seen  many  of 
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the  refugees  whom  the  troubles  of  '48  sent  over  among  us,  and 
not  met  one  who,  in  the  couple  of  years*  residence,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  our  language  tolerably — who  can  understand  it 
accurately  when  8i>oken,  much  more  exjjress  himself  in  it  with 
any  fluency.  And  without  any  knowlc*dge  of  Mr.  Kollin,  who 
blunders  in  ever>'  i>age  of  his  book,  who  does  not  make  the  least 
alluHion  to  our  literature,  one  may  pretty  surely  argue  that  this 
interesting  exile  does  not  know  our  language,  and  could  not 
constnie,  without  enormous  errors,  any  halfnlozen  sentences  in  The 
Timfn,  When  Macau  lay  was  busy  with  his  great  chapters  on 
KiN<;  William,  he  thoroughly  leaniwl  Dutch,  in  onler  to  under- 
stand, an<l  have  nt  lirHt-hand  the  des])At<'heM  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranck.  Hav(*  you  heanl  of  many  Fn*nchnien  swallowing  » 
langim^^e  or  two  Wfore  they  thought  of  pnxlucing  a  history? 
Can  TiiiKKs  rea<l  a  ]»age  of  NapikrI  No  more  than  Ledru 
can,  or  <*onnnunicate  in  our  native  language  with  any  English- 
man, of  any  i»arty,  from  LoRi>  John  Manners  to  Mr.  Juuan 
Harnkv. 

How  many  houstts  has  Ledru  visite^l  of  the  niflian  aristocrats 
who  art*  ])lundering  the  jn^^jde,  of  the  priests  who  are  cheating  them, 
of  the  middle  classes  who  are  leagued  with  the  aristocracy,  or  of 
the  i»e«>])l(»  themsidves  T  Is  he  intimate  with  any  three  English 
familit^  \  with  any  single  nobleman,  with  any  one  {Arson,  trades- 
man, or  working  man  ?  He  (quotes  a  great  mass  of  evidence  against 
England  fn>m  The  Mnnu'nf;  Chronirlr :  did  he  translate  from  the 
ChronirU  himself,  <»r  gi*t  a  secretar}-  ]  Can  he  translate  1  If  he 
will,  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  sit  down  in  our  office,  and 
trniiHlati'  this  jmijht  fairly  into  French,  he  shall  have  the  last 
voluiiit'  of  /'mm/*//,  gilt,  antl  pres««nte«l  to  him  gratis. 

Tlie  rhanccH  are  that  tliis  I'xile  never  sees  our  society  at  all ; 
that  he  gets  his  dinners  at  a  French  (aUr  tfhdte,  where  other 
unfortunates  of  liis  nation  meet  and  eat,  and  grumble ;  that  he 
gin's  to  i\  Fn-nch  nir't\  or  ct»tree-sht»p  uwhI  by  Frenchmen,  to  reaii 
the  Freiirh  ncwsi>aiM*rs  ;  that  he  buys  his  cigars  at  a  French 
hoUM' ;  that  ht*  takes  his  walk  U'tween  the  Quadnint  and 
Ij4*icf»ster  S(piar(>  ;  and  that  ht*  takes  his  anmsement  at  the 
Fn-ni'li  play,  or  at  a  hotel  in  I^M^vter  Pla«'e,  when*  there  is  a 
billiard  and  a  »imoking-ro<im,  ami  when*  the  whiskered  lied  men 
can  uut'i  and  curnt*  Viufdme  AwjlrUrrt, 

.Marits  sitting  in  the  niins  of  (Virthagt*,  and  sc«>w]ing  on 
his  pursuers,  is  a  giand  figure  enough  ;  but  a  Frt>n«*h  tribune 
looking  u[Mm  tmr  (*arthag(^ — standing  alone  we  may  fancy  against 
the  tlesolate  statue  yi»nder  in  L«»irester  Sfjimre —  is  the  most  dismal, 
absunl,  ludicrous  iiuagt^  imaginable. 
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*  Thou  hireling  soldier  *  (says  he,  folding  his  arms  against  the 
statue,  and  knitting  his  brows  with  an  awfiil  air),  *  thou  shudder- 
ing Cimbrian  slave,  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast  seen  Caius 
Makius,  banished  and  a  fugitive,  seated  on  the  ruins  of,'  etc. 
The  minion  of  despots  whom  he  addresses  does  not  care  in  the 
least  about  his  scowls,  or  his  folded  arms,  or  his  speech  ;  not  he — 
Policeman  X  points  with  his  staff,  thinks  within  himself  that 
it*s  only  a  Frenchman,  and  tells  him  to  move  on. 

To  an  exile  of  this  sort  what  a  daily  humiliation  London 
must  be!  How  small  he  appears  amongst  the  two  millions! 
Who  the  deuce  cares  for  him  1  The  Government  does  not  even 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  the  slightest  persecution,  or  set  so 
much  as  a  spy  or  a  policemen  as  a  guard  of  honour  at  his  door. 
Every  man  he  meets  of  the  two  millions  has  his  own  business 
to  mind.  Yonder  man  can't  attend  to  Marius  :  he  is  Chowles, 
and  has  got  to  *  chaw  up '  Peel.  The  next  can't  listen  :  he  is 
CoBDEN,  who  is  so  pressed  that  he  cannot  even  receive  Captain 
Aabon  Smith,  who  has  something  particular  to  say  to  him. 
A  third  is  engaged  ;  it  is  Lord  Ashley,  who  has  the  better- 
ing of  the  working  classes  at  heart,  and  the  model  houses  to 
visit.  A  fourth  gives  Marius  a  little  sympathy,  but  must  pass 
on :  it  is  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  author  of  The  Mysteries  of 
London  and  The  People's  Instructor^  who  is  going  to  beard 
Lord  John  at  the  meeting  and  ask  his  Lordship  what  his  Lord- 
ship is  going  to  do  for  the  millions  ?  One  and  all  they  have  their 
own  affairs  to  mind.  Who  cares  about  Marius?  Gret  along, 
Marius,  and  play  a  pool  at  billiards,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and 
curse  England  to  the  other  braves.  Move  on,  Marius,  and  don't 
block  up  the  way.  Solomon  Pacifico. 


VT. 

ON    AN   AMERICAN   TRAVELLER. 

As  you  sit  in  the  great  drawing -room  at  the  Megatherium  or 
any  other  club,  I  daresay  you  will  remark  that  as  each  man 
passes  the  great  mirror  in  the  middle  room,  be  he  ever  so  handsome 
or  homely,  so  well  or  ill -dressed,  so  hurried  or  busy,  lie  nevertheless 
has  time  for  a  good  survey  of  himself  in  the  glass,  and  a  deliberate 
examination  of  his  clothes  and  person.  He  is  anxious  to  know 
what  the  glass  thinks  of  him.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  all 
retleotivc  (lersons  think  of  us.  Hence  our  constant  pleasure  in 
reading  books  of  travel  by  foreigners :  by  Hajji  Babas  and 
Persian  Princes ;  by  Lrdru  Kollin8  or  (jerman  philosophers ;  by 
Ameri(»ns  who  come  to  England;  and  the  like.  If  the  black 
gentleman  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  was  called  away  from 
his  broom  the  other  day,  and  lifte<l  up  into  the  Nepaulese  Oeneral's 
carriage  in  the  (|uality  of  interprettT,  writes  bis  account  of  London 
life,  its  cn>s8in.i;s  and  sweepings,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  read 
it  ;  and  as  for  the  Americans,  I  think  a  smart  publisher  might 
bring  over  a  traveller  from  the  States  every  season,  at  least,  bo 
muHtJint  is  our  curiosity  regarding  ourselves,  so  pleased  are  we  to 
h<^r  uiinM'lves  sfMiken  of,  of  sucli  an  unfailing  interest  are  We  to 

Thus,  after  reading  Lkdku  Roluns'  book  the  other  day,  and 
t'lking  the  diHinal  view  supplied  of  ourselves  by  that  cracked,  and 
waqKNl,  and  ding}*  old  Kstaminet  looking-glass,  I,  for  one,  was  glad 
to  survey  my  iierson  in  such  a  bright  and  elegant  New  York  mirror 
as  that  of  Mk.  Pakkkr  Willis  :  and  seized  eagerly,  at  a  Railway 
Station,  u]Min  :i  new  volume  by  that  gentleman,  bearing  the  fasci- 
natiiig  title  of  People  I hnvf  Mrt,  Pakkkk  Willia  is  no  other  than 
that  famoim  and  clover  N.  P.  Willis  of  former  days,  whose  remi- 
nisccutM-s  have  dcli^'htcfl  so  many  of  us,  and  in  whose  company  one 
iH  aiwavrt  HUH*  to  find  amusement  of  some  sort  or  the  other.  Some- 
times  it  is  aniusi'ment  at  the  writer's  wit  ami  smartness,  his  brilliant 
descriptions,  and  womlrous  flow  and  rattle  of  spirits  ;  sometimes  it 
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is  wicked  amusement,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  Willis's  own 
expense — amusement  at  the  immensity  of  N.  P/s  blunders,  amuse- 
ment at  the  prodigiousness  of  his  self-esteem ;  amusement  always, 
with  him  or  at  him  ;  with  or  at  Wmjs  the  poet,  Willis  the  man, 
Willis  the  dandy,  Willis  the  lover — now  the  Broadway  Crichton, 
once  the  ruler  of  fashion,  and  heart-enslaver  of  Bond  Street,  and  the 
Boulevard,  and  the  Ck)rso,  and  the  Chiiga,  and  the  Constantinople 
Bazaar.  It  is  well  for  the  general  peace  of  families  that  the  world 
does  not  produce  many  such  men ;  there  would  be  no  keeping  our 
wives  and  daughters  in  their  senses  were  such  fascinators  to  make 
frequent  apparitions  amongst  us ;  but  it  is  comfortable  that  there 
should  have  been  a  Willis  ;  and  (since  the  appearance  of  the 
Proser)  a  literary  man  myself,  and  anxious  for  the  honour  of  that 
profession,  I  am  proud  to  think  that  a  man  of  our  calling  should 
have  come,  should  have  seen,  should  have  conquered,  as  Willis 
has  done. 

*  There  is  more  or  less  of  truth,'  be  nobly  says,  *  in  every  one 
of  the  stories '  which  he  narrates  here  in  People  I  have  Met, — 
more  or  less,  to  be  sure  there  is, — and  it  is  on  account  of  this  more 
or  less  of  truth  that  I  for  my  part  love  and  applaud  this  hero  and 
poet  so ;  and  recommend  every  man  who  reads  Punch  to  lay  out  a 
shilling  and  read  Willis.  We  live  in  our  country  and  don't  know 
it :  Willis  walks  into  it  and  dominates  it  at  once.  To  know  a 
Duchess,  for  instance,  is  given  to  very  few  of  us.  He  sees  things 
that  are  not  given  to  us  to  see.  We  see  the  Duchess  pass  by  in 
her  carriage,  and  gaze  with  much  reverence  on  the  strawberry  leaves 
on  the  panels  and  her  Grace  within :  whereas  the  odds  are  that 
that  lovely  Duchess  has  had  at  one  time  or  the  other  a  desperate 
flirtation  with  Willis  the  Conqueror :  perhaps  she  is  thinking  of 
him  at  this  very  minute  as  her  jewelled  hand  presses  her  per- 
fumed cambric  handkerchief  to  her  fair  and  coroneted  brow,  and 
she  languidly  stops  to  purchase  a  ruby  bracelet  at  Gunter^s,  or 
to  sip  an  ice  at  Howell  and  James's.  He  must  have  whole 
mattresses  stuffed  with  the  blonde,  or  raven,  or  auburn  memories 
of  England's  fairest  daughters. 

When  the  female  English  aristocracy  read  this  title  of  People 
I  have  Met,  I  can  fancy  the  whole  female  peerage  of  Willls's 
time  in  a  shudder:  and  the  melancholy  Marchioness,  and  the 
abandoned  Countess,  and  the  heart-stricken  Baroness,  trembling  as 
each  gets  the  volume,  and  asking  of  her  guilty  conscience,  *  Gracious 
goodness  !  is  the  monster  going  to  show  upmef^ 

*  The  greater  number  of  his  stories,'  Willis  says,  *  embody  such 
passages  in  the  personal  history  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of 
Europe  as  the  author  came  to  the  knowledge  of,  by  conversance  with 
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the  circles  in  which  they  moved ' — and  this  is  the  point,  rather  than 
their  own  liveliness,  elegance  of  style,  and  intrinsic  merit,  which 
makes  them  so  valuable  to  English  readers.  We  can't  hope  for  the 
facilities  accorded  to  him.  As  at  Paris,  by  merely  exhibiting  his 
fiassport,  a  foreigner  will  walk  straight  into  an  exhibition,  which  is 
only  visible  to  a  native  on  certain  days  in  the  year  ;  so  with  English 
aristocratic  society,  to  be  admitted  into  that  Elysium  you  had  best 
be  a  stranger.  Indeed,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  t  A  lady  of 
fashion,  however  benevolently  disposed,  can't  ask  everybody  to  her 
house  in  Qrosveiior  Square  or  Carlton  Gardens.  Say  there  are  five 
hundre<l  thousand  people  in  London  (a  moderate  calculation)  who 
liave  heard  of  Lady  P.'s  Saturday  evening  parties  and  would  like  to 
attend  them  :  where  could  her  Ladyship  put  the  thousandth  part 
of  them  t  We  on  the  outside  must  be  content  to  hear  at  second 
hand  of  the  pleasures  which  the  initiated  enjoy. 

With  strangers  it  is  different,  and  they  claim  and  get  admittance 
as  strangers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  account  of  one  Brow^n,  ao 
American  (though,  under  that  modest  mask  of  Brown,  I  can't  help 
fancying  that  I  see  the  features  of  an  X.  P.  W.  himselO  :  Brown 
arrived  in  London  with  a  budget  of  introductions  like  the  postman's 
liag  on  Valentine's  Day ;  he  *  began  with  a  most  noble  Duke '  (the 
sly  rogue),  and,  of  course,  was  quickly  *  on  the  dinner-list  of  most 
of  the  patricians  of  May  Fair.' 

*As  I  was  culling  myself  to  account,  the  other  day,  over  my 
breakfast,'  sjiys  Brown,  filling  his  glass,  and  pushing  the  bottle, 
*  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  round  of  engagements  required  some 
little  variation.  There's  u  (ot^'oura  j)erJrLr,  even  among  lords  and 
ladies,  ])urticularly  when  you  belong  as  much  to  their  sphere,  and 
are  as  likely  to  become  a  ])art  of  it,  as  the  fly  revolving  in  aristo- 
cratic dust  on  the  wheel  of  my  Lord's  carriage.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
I  had  better  see  some  other  sort  of  i>eople. 

*  I  had,  un<ler  a  prtsse-papier  on  the  tabic,  about  a  hundred 
letters  of  introduction — the  condemned  remainder,  after  the  selec- 
tion, by  advice,  of  four  or  five  only.  I  detemiine<i  to  cut  this  heap 
like  a  jtack  of  cards  and  follow  up  the  trump. 

*"JoHN  MiMPsoN,  Esq.,  llotue  of  MimphoN  and  Phipps, 
Mark  Lanf^  London.^* 

'The  gods  h:id  devoted  me  to  the  aoqtiaintance  of  Mr.  (and 
probably  Mrs.)  John  Mimphon.' 

After  a  '  dialogue  of  accost,'  Browtc  produced  his  introductory 
letter  to  Mimi*h<)N,  whom  he  finely  describes  as  having  that  highly- 
%pa*hfii  Itiok  [>eculiar  to  Ix>ndon  City  men  ;'  and  MiMPsoN  askecl 
Bbi>wn  to  lunch  and  bleep  at  his  villa  nt  Hampstead  the  next  day. 
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whither  the  American  accordingly  went  in  a  'poshay'  with  'a 
pair  of  Newman's  posters.'  Bbown  might,  as  he  owns,  have  per- 
formed this  journey  in  an  omnibus  for  sixpence,  whereas  the  chaise 
would  cost  four  dollars  at  least,  but  the  stranger  preferred  the  more 
costly  and  obsolete  contrivance. 

*  Mbs.  Mimpson  was  in  the  garden.  The  dashing  footman  who 
gave  me  the  information  led  me  through  a  superb  drawing-room, 
and  out  at  a  glass  door  upon  the  lawn,  and  left  me  to  make  my 
own  way  to  the  lady's  presence. 

'  It  was  a  delicious  spot,  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
ramble  about  by  myself  till  dinner ;  but,  at  a  turn  in  the  grand 
walk,  I  came  suddenly  upon  two  ladies. 

*  I  made  my  bow,  and  begged  leave  to  introduce  myself  as  "  Mb. 
Brown." 

*  With  a  very  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  no  smile  what- 
ever, one  of  the  ladies  asked  me  if  I  had  walked  from  town,  and 
begged  her  companion  (without  introducing  me  to  her)  to  show  me 
to  lunch.  The  spokester  was  a  stout  and  tall  woman,  who  had 
rather  an  aristocratic  nose,  and  was  not  handsome ;  but,  to  give 
her  her  due,  she  had  made  a  narrow  escape  of  it.  She  was  dressed 
very  showily,  and  evidently  had  great  pretensions ;  but  that  she 
was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  Mb.  Brown  was  as  apparent  as  was  at 
all  necessary. 

'As  the  other  and  younger  lady  who  was  to  accompany  me, 
however,  was  very  pretty,  though  dressed  very  plainly,  and 
had,  withal,  a  look  in  her  eye  which  assured  me  she  was  amused 
with  my  unwelcome  apparition,  I  determined,  as  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  done,  to  stay  it  out,  and  accepted  her  convoy  with 
submissive  civility — very  much  inclined,  however,  to  be  impudent  to 
somebody,  somehow. 

*  The  lunch  was  on  a  tray  in  a  side  room,  and  I  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne.  The  servant  looked  surprised, 
but  brought  it,  and  meantime  I  was  getting  through  the  weather, 
and  the  other  commonplaces,  and  the  lady,  saying  little,  was  watching 
me  very  calmly.  I  liked  her  looks,  however,  and  was  sure  she  was 
not  a  Mimpson. 

***Hand  this  to  Miss  Abmstbong,"  said  I  to  the  footman, 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  champagne. 

* "  Miss  Bellamy,  you  mean,  sir." 

*  I  rose  and  bowed,  and,  with  as  grave  a  courtesy  as  I  could 
command,  expressed  my  pleasure  at  my  first  introduction  to  Miss 
Bellamy — through  Thomas,  the  footman !  Miss  Bellamy  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  was  pleased  to  compliment  my  American  manners, 
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and  in  ten  minutes  wc  were  a  very  merry  pair  of  friends,  and  she 
accepted  my  arm  for  a  stroll  through  the  grounds,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  frigid  neighbourhood  of  Mb&  Mimpson.' 

There's  a  rascal  for  you  !  He  enters  a  house,  is  received  coolly 
by  the  mistress  (and  if  Mrs.  Mimphon  had  to  receive  every  Brown 
in  London — ye  gods !  what  was  she  to  do  t),  walks  into  chicken 
fixings  in  a  side  room,  and,  not  content  with  Mimpson's  sherry,  calls 
for  a  bottle  of  champagne — not  fur  a  glass  of  champagne,  but  for  a 
bottle  ;  he  catches  hold  of  it  and  pours  out  for  himself,  the  rogue,  and 
for  MiS8  Bellamy,  to  whom  Thomas  introduces  him.  And  this 
upon  an  introduction  of  five  years'  date,  from  one  mercantile  man  to 
another;  upon  an  introduction,  one  of  a  thousand  which  lucky  Brown 
possesses,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  Brown  sneers  at  Mimpron, 
sneers  at  Mr.s.  M.,  sneers  at  M.'s  sherry,  makes  a  footman  introduce 
him  to  a  lady,  and  consumes  a  bottle  of  champagne  !  Gome,  Brown  ! 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  on  the  dinner-list  of  most  of  the  patricians 
of  May  Fair ;  but  isn't  this  un  jyeu/arty  my  boy  1  If  Mrs.  Mimpson, 
who  is  described  as  a  haughty  lady,  fourth  cousin  of  a  Scotch 
Earl,  and  marrying  M.  for  his  money  merely,  had  suspicions  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  her  husband's  friends,  don't  you  see  that 
this  sort  of  behaviour  on  your  part,  my  dear  Brown,  was  not  likely 
to  do  away  with  Mrs.  M.'s  little  prejudices  ?  I  should  not  like 
a  stranger  to  ent<.T  my  house,  pooh-pooh  my  Marsala,  order  my 
servant  about,  and  desire  an  introduction  to  my  daughter  through 
him;  and  deferentially  think.  Brown,  that  you  had  no  right  to 
be  impudent  somehow  to  somebody,  us  in  this  instance  you  cer- 
tainly were. 

The  upshot  of  the  story  is,  that  Mrs.  M.  was  dying  to  take  her 
daughter  to  Alinack's,  for  which  place  of  entertainment  Brown, 
through  one  of  the  patronesses.  Lady  X.,  *  the  best  friend  he  has,' 
could  get  as  many  tickets  as  he  wished  ;  and  that,  to  punish  Mrs. 
Mimpson  for  her  nideness,  and  rewanl  Miss  Bellamy  for  her  kind- 
ness. Brown  got  tickets  for  Miss  Bellamy  and  her  mamma,  but 
would  get  never  a  ticket  for  Miss  Mimpson  and  hers — a  wonderful 
story,  truly,  and  with  a  wonderful  moral. 

Solomon  Pacificu. 
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-3\  nsing  young  frieml  HiTCHnica, 
the  author  of  Randolph  the 
Robber  Tlu  Murderert  of  May 
Fatr  and  otlier  romances,  and 
one  of  the  cliief  writere  in  The 
Lvior  newBpaper  —  a  highly 
Liberal  nay.eeTenleafnied-boota 
prognsBional  journal,  was  dis- 
coursiDg  with  the  writer  of  the 
present  lines  upon  the  queer 
decision  to  which  the  French 
Assembly  has  come,  and  which 
enforces  a  signature  henceforth 
to  all  the  leading  articles  in 
the  French  papers.  As  an  act 
orgoremment,  Hitchings  said  he  thought  the  measure  moat  absurd 
and  tyrannous,  but  he  was  not  eanj  for  it,  as  it  would  infallibly 
increase  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  letters,  to  which  we 
both  belonged.  The  man  of  letters  will  no  longer  be  the  anony- 
moDS  ilaTe  of  the  newspaper-press  proprietor,  Hitchinos  said  -  the 
man  of  letters  will  no  longer  be  used  and  flung  a&ide  iu  bis  old  days ; 
he  will  be  rewarded  according  to  hia  merits,  and  have  the  chance 
of  making  himself  a  name.  And  then  Hitchingb  spoke  with  great 
fervour  regarding  the  depressed  condition  of  litenuy  men,  and  said 
the  time  was  coming  when  their  merits  would  get  them  their  own. 
On  this  latter  subject,  which  is  a  favourite  one  with  many  gentle- 
men of  our  profession,  I,  for  one,  am  confessedly  incredulous.  I  am 
resolved  not  to  consider  myself  a  martyr,  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
had  written  a  good  book  (unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  Barrister  with 
Attorneys)  hurt  his  position  in  society  by  having  done  so.  On  the 
contrary,  a  clever  writer,  with  decent  manners  and  conduct,  makes 
more  friends  than  any  other  man.    And  I  do  not  believe  (porentheti- 
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cally)  that  it  will  make  much  differcuce  to  my  friend  Hitchinus 
whether  his  name  is  affixed  to  one,  twenty,  or  two  thousand  articles 
of  his  composition.  But  what  would  happen  in  England  if  such  a 
regulation  as  that  just  passed  in  France  were  to  become  law  ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  omnipotent,  which  can  shut  up  our  parks 
for  us,  which  can  shut  up  our  Post-Office  for  us,  which  can  do 
anything  it  will,  should  take  a  fancy  to  have  the  signature  of  every 
writer  of  a  newspaper  article  ? 

Have  they  got  any  secret  ledger  at  The  Times  in  which  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  all  the  articles  in  that  journal  arc  written 
down  t  That  would  be  a  curious  book  to  see.  Articles  in  that 
paper  have  been  attributed  to  every  great  man  of  the  day :  at  one 
time  it  wassaid  Bbougham  wrote  regularly,at  another  Canning  was 
a  known  contributor,  at  some  other  time  it  was  Sib  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Aberdeen.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  real  names.  The 
Chancellor's  or  the  Foreign  Secretary's  articles  would  most  likely 
turn  out  to  be  written  by  Jones  or  Smith.  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  latter,  but  the  contrary — to  be  a  writer  for  a  newspaper 
requires  more  knowledge,  genius,  readiness,  scholarship,  than  you 
want  in  St.  Stephen's.  Copipare  a  good  leading  article  and  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons :  compare  a  House  of  Commons 
orator  with  a  writer — i^sha ! 

Would  Jones  or  Smith,  however,  much  profit  by  the  publication 
of  their  names  to  their  articles  7  That  is  doubtful.  When  the 
Chronicle  or  7'he  Times  speaks  now,  it  is  *  we '  who  are  si^caking, 
we  the  Liberal  Conservatives,  we  the  Conservative  Sceptics :  when 
Jones  signs  the  article,  it  is  we  no  more,  but  Jone8.  It  goes  to  the 
public  with  no  authority.  The  public  does  not  care  very  much 
what  Jones  8  opinions  arc.  They  don't  purchase  the  Jones  organ 
any  more — the  paper  droops ;  and,  in  fact,  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  wearisome  than  to  see  the  names  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jone8, 
Robinson,  and  so  forth,  written  in  capitals  ever}'  day,  day  after  day, 
under  the  various  articles  of  the  paper.  The  public  would  begin  to 
cry  out  at  the  poverty  of  the  literary  dnimntis  jiersom^.  We  have 
had  Brown  twelve  times  this  month,  it  would  say.  That  Robinson's 
name  is  always  coming  up — as  soon  as  there  is  a  finance  question, 
or  a  foreign  question,  or  what  not,  it  is  Smith  who  signs  the  article. 
Give  us  somebody  else. 

Thus  Brown  and  Robinson  would  get  a  doubtful  and  precarious 
bread  instead  of  the  comfortable  and  regular  engagement  which  they 
now  have.  The  paper  would  not  be  what  it  is.  It  would  be  im- 
pQisible  to  employ  men  on  trial,  and  see  what  their  talents  were 
worth.  Occasion  is  half  a  {mblic  writer's  battle.  To  sit  down  in 
his  study  sad  compose  an  article  that  might  be  suitable,  is  a  hard 
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work  for  him :  twice  as  hard  as  the  real  work ;  and  yet  not  the 
real  work  ;  which  is  to  fight  the  battle  at  two  hours'  notice,  at  the 
given  place  and  time.  The  debate  is  over  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  let  us  say.  Mr.  Editor  looks  round  and  fixes  on  his 
man. 

*  NoVs  your  time,  Captain  Smith,'  says  he,  '  charge  the  enemy, 
and  rout  them,' — or '  Advance,  Colonel  Jones,  with  your  column 
and  charge.' 

Now  there  may  be  men  who  are  Jones's  or  Robinson's  superiors 
n  intellect,  and  who — give  them  a  week  or  ten  days  to  prepare — 
would  turn  out  such  an  article  as  neither  of  the  two  men  named 
X  could  ever  have  produced — that  is  very  likely.  I  have  often,  for 
my  part,  said  the  most  brilliant  thing  in  the  world,  and  one  that 
would  utterly  upset  that  impudent  Jenkins,  whose  confounded  jokes 
and  puns  spare  nobody — ^but  then  it  has  been  three  hours  after 
Jenkins's  pun,  when  I  was  walking  home  very  likely — and  so  it  is 
with  writers ;  some  of  them  possess  the  amazing  gift  of  the  im- 
promptu, and  can  always  be  counted  upon  in  a  moment  of  necessity 
— ^whilst  others,  slower  coaches  or  leaders,  require  to  get  all  their 
heavy  guns  into  position,  and  laboriously  to  fortify  their  camp, 
before  they  begin  to  fire. 

Now,  saying  that  Robinson  is  the  fellow  chiefly  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  quick  work  of  the  paper,  it  would  be  a  most  imkind  and 
un&ir  piece  of  tyranny  on  the  newspaper  proprietor  to  force  him  to 
publish  Robinson's  name  as  the  author  of  all  the  articles  <r occasion. 
You  have  no  more  right  to  call  for  this  publicity  from  the  news- 
paper owner,  who  sells  you  three  yards  of  his  printed  fabric,  than 
to  demand  from  the  linen-draper,  from  what  wholesale  house  he  got 
his  calico — who  spun  it,  who  owned  the  cotton,  and  who  cropped 
it  in  America.  It  is  the  article,  and  not  the  name  and  pedigree  of 
the  artificer,  which  a  newspaper  or  any  other  dealer  has  a  right 
to  sell  to  the  public.  If  I  get  a  letter  (which  Heaven  forbid !) 
from  Mr.  Tapes  my  attorney,  I  know  it  is  not  Tapes's  own 
handwriting ;  I  know  it  is  a  clerk  writes  it — so,  a  newspaper  is  a 
composite  work  got  up  by  many  hireling  hands,  of  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  know  no  other  name  than  the  printer's  or  proprietor's. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  signal  ability  will  write  for 
years  in  papers  and  perish  unknown — and  in  so  &r  their  lot  is  a 
hard  one  :  and  the  chances  of  life  are  against  them.  It  is  hard  upon 
a  man,  with  whose  work  the  whole  town  is  ringing,  that  not  a  soul 
should  know  or  care  who  is  the  author  who  so  delights  the  public 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  your  article  is  excellent,  would  you 
have  had  any  great  renown  from  it,  supposing  the  paper  had  not 
published  it  ?     Would  you  have  had  a  chance  at  all  but  for  that 
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paper  ?  Supixiec  you  hml  brought  out  that  article  on  a  broad-sheet, 
who  would  have  bought  it  1  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  unknown 
man  making  a  fortune  by  a  piunphiet  1 

Again,  it  may  so  happen  to  a  literary  man  that  the  stipend 
which  he  receives  from  one  publication  is  not  sufficient  to  boU  his 
family  pot,  and  that  he  must  write  in  some  other  quarter.     If 
Brown  writes  articles  in  the  daily  papers,  and  articles  in  the  weekl 
and  monthly  periodicals  too,  and  signs  the  same,  he  surely  weaker 
his  force  by  extending  his  line.     It  would  be  better  for  him  to  writ 
incognito,  than  to  placard  his  name  in  so  many  quarters — as  actoi 
understand,  who  do  not  perform  in  too  many  pieces  on  the  sam* 
night ;  and  painters,  who  know  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
exhibit  more  than  a  certain  number  of  pictures. 

Besides,  if  to  some  men  the  want  of  publicity  is  an  evil :  to 
many  others  the  privacy  is  most  welcome.  Many  a  young  barrister 
is  a  public  writer,  for  instance,  to  whose  future  prospects  his  fame 
as  a  literary  man  would  give  no  possible  aid,  and  whose  intention 
it  is  to  put  away  the  pen,  when  the  attorneys  begin  to  find  out  his 
juridical  merits.  To  such  a  man  it  would  only  be  a  misfortune  to 
be  known  as  a  writer  of  leading  articles.  IIU  battle  for  fame  and 
fortune  is  to  be  made  with  other  weapons  than  the  pen.  Then 
again,  a  man  without  ambition — and  there  are  very  many  such 
sensible  persons,  or  whose  ambition  does  not  go  beyond  his  itai  de 
feu,  is  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  cjuietly  and  honourably 
adding  to  his  income  :  of  occupying  himself:  of  improving  himself: 
uf  ])ayinf?  for  T(»M  at  College,  or  for  Mamma's  carriage — and  what 
not.  Take  away  this  modest  mask — force  every  man  upon  the 
public  stago  to  apiN'ar  with  his  name  placarded — and  we  lose  some 
of  the  best  l)ooks,  some  of  the  best  articles,  some  of  the  pleasantest 
wit  that  we  have  ever  hml. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  this  controversy  I  am  against  Hitciiings  ; 
and  although  he  insists  n|ion  it  that  he  is  a  persecuted  being,  I  do 
not  believe  it ;  and  although  he  declarei)  that  I  ought  to  consider 
myself  trample<l  on  by  the  world,  I  decline  to  admit  that  I  am 
persecuted,  and  protest  that  it  treats  me  and  my  brethren  kindly 
in  the  main.  Solomon  Pacifico. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON    SOLITUDE' 
By  Odr  Stodt  Couuisbiokeb. 


K  dravinj^-room  at  the  Regrat  ia  a  desert. 
'^,J  Y«u  cnn"t  get  a  rubber  of  whiat  in  the 
evening,  fur  the  rard-playere  art-  all  gone. 
Pi'mNS  ia  tbe  only  iimn  left  in  the 
pinoki Tig- room,  and  he  is  Buch  a  bore, 
that  Bolitude  ia  pleasant  comiHiivd  to 
hia  frightful  runvenation.  AH  the 
hmiae^-arjM-tH  nre  up,  and  tbe  [ihu'e  in- 
ft-Mted  with  aUiuiinable  wourrra,  gildera, 
and  white-woshere.  Tbe  buuKe-vtcwaid 
ia  out  iif  tijwn  :  tbe  French  rnok  baa  gut  leave  of  abeeore,  ajid  I 
believe  the  hall  porter  ia  gune  to  the  Mmint.  It  ia  September  in 
a  wuni,  and  I  am  alone  and  deiwrted. 

Ail  the  familinr  jilareH  where  yuii  gi-t  dinner  dnring  the  aeaaon 
are  ahut  up.  Tlicj-  are  painting  H(ib.aN(ib'h  huuar.  C'akvkx's 
abutters  are  cldwtl  in  I'lirllBml  !'la<-e,  and  the  [larlimr-MiiidM  arc 
pinnol  up  with  newaiwiwr*.  I  womier  whetluT  the  Binslks  like 
frying  at  Napli-w  bm  will  iia  their  cool  pli-UHnnt  houae  in  Hyde 
Park  Terrace  t  What  capital,  14  Cbiret  that  waa  i.f  lt.a;i.i!'M  ; 
that  last  batch  from  (.'akroivel's,  I  mean.  Dear  Kmilv  B<nii.I!! 
I  thought  there  wan  a  ttikr  in  her  eye  aa  I  li<d  her  down  to  the 
carrinm'  at  Ladv  Kicki^ky's.  ami  anid  farewell.  I  wiah  to 
Heaven  BiuiLK  wiadd  come  l«ck.  Nut  an  murb  almiit  Ksiily  : 
but  Ilia  OHik  niakea  the  lieat  white-wntp  io  England. 

Wbv  tbe  deuee  did  not  Silt  JmiN  Kk-ksky  iu>k  me  down  to 
Kiekw?  Acrea.  I  gave  him  hinta  enough.  I  told  him  I  c<Hild 
not  pi  nbmnil  thia  nutniiin  -that  I  thought  of  p>ing  t<>  aboot  in 
hia  ni'igh)>»iirh»>>il  nt  old  Hawcocx'x.  I  told  the  old  hnite  an 
mueh  thnt'  timea,  and  be  alwaya  tumetl  the  eon  vernation,  lloea 
he  fancy  llirre  ia  anything  a<Tioiu(  U-lwt-en  nie  and  Eliza  ?     IVha  ! 

'  (He)itrn>l«rin.  tSV:] 
l»l 
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I  can't  many  twelve  thousand  pound.  The  girl  was  rather  sweet 
on  me,  I  confess.  But  her  mother  is  bent  upon  marrying  her  to 
a  title ;  and  the  way  in  which  she  is  manceuYring  poor  little 
TuFTo  makes  all  London  laugh. 

Out  of  the  six  red -jacketed  villains  who  used  to  hold  your 
horse  opposite  the  palace  in  St.  James's  Street  (the  claret  at  the 
guards'  mess  has  been  remarkably  good  this  year,  and  I  warrant 
you  there's  no  stint),  only  two  are  left.  I  asked  where  the  head 
of  the  gang  was — the  squinting  one  1  He  is  gone  abroad,  upon 
my  conscience !     To  Baden-Baden,  or  the  P3rrenee8,  no  doubt. 

The  number  of  men  growing  moustachios  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August  was  quite  facetious.  Snu^  upper  lips  met  you 
everywhere.  I  met  Swinney,  the  artist — snufi^  upper  lip,  his 
hair  is  of  a  light  hue,  and  the  incipient  whisker  looked  like  a 
smear  of  Welsh  High-dried.  He  was  going  up  the  Rhine,  he 
told  me,  and  blushed  as  I  sneeringly  pointed  to  the  ornament 
beginning  to  decorate  his  jolly  face  I  met  Quackle,  the  barrister 
— snuffy  upper  lip.  He  has  made  nine  or  ten  thousand  in  the 
committees  this  year,  and  is  off  for  three  weeks'  pleasuring.  I 
warrant  he  didn't  blush  when  I  alluded  to  the  black  stubble 
sprouting  under  his  beak  of  a  nose.  Quackle  blush,  indeed  !  I 
went  into  Bulter  and  Vogel's,  my  tailors,  in  Clifford  Street — 
snufiy  upper  lip  again  ;  not  Bulter's,  who  is  a  family  man,  and 
has  his  villa  at  Roehampton  ;  but  Vogel's  moustache  bids  fair  to 
be  as  long  as  that  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  He  has  a  right  to 
the  whiskers,  however,  being  a  tailor,  and  a  Count  of  the  empire. 

But  the  best  of  the  moustachios  that  I  have  heanl  of  is  that  of 
old  Wapshot,  our  tutor  at  Oxford,  who  was  detected  in  Belgium, 
whiskered,  in  a  green-frogged  coat,  and  calling  himself  Colonel 
Waldemar. 

If  our  people  are  invading  the  Continent  in  great  force,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  influx  of  Frenchmen  hitherwarda  is  prodigious. 
I  never  saw  so  many  of  the  little  smug,  self-satisfied,  high-heeled, 
narrow-ribbed,  be-stayed,  be-whiskered,  be-curling-ironed,  under- 
sized generation.  They  are  jabbering  about  every  comer  of 
Leicester  Square  and  Regent  Street ;  and  you  see  the  little  rickety 
creatures  peering  in  at  the  empty  club-house  doors,  or  chaffering 
with  cabmen  for  their  &res, 

I  saw  two  of  them  standing  on  Richmond  Hill  the  other  day, 
and  patronizing  it.  C^est  joli^  says  one ;  c^est  pas  mat,  says  the 
other ;  as  if,  now  they  had  given  their  opinion,  the  view  might 
pass  muster.  And  then  one  of  the  little  dwarfs  curled  his  waxed 
moustache,  and  leered  at  Mrs.  Blobby's  handsome  nursery- 
maid, who  was  passing  with  about  eleven  of  B.'s  youngest  children. 
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It  can't  be  helped.  Do  what  you  will,  you  canH  respect 
Frenchmen.  It's  well  of  ub  to  talk  of  equality  and  amity.  But 
we  can't  keep  up  the  fiirce  of  equality  with  them  at  all.  And 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  reason  why  they  hate  us,  and  will  hate 
us,  and  ought  to  hate  us  for  ever,  is  the  consciousness  of  this 
truth  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  not  only  in  history  and  in 
battles,  but  we  are  domineering  over  them  in  every  table  <rh6U 
in  Europe  at  this  moment.  We  go  into  their  own  houses,  and 
bully  them  there.  We  can't  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  French- 
man i.s  equal  to  an  Englishman.  Is  there  any  man  in  England 
who  thinks  so  in  his  heart  t  If  so,  let  him  send  his  name  to  the 
publishcrH. 

This  huge  desert  of  a  Ijondon  is  abominable.  Everybody  is 
gone!  Everybody.  It's  heart-breaking  to  pass  from  house  to 
house,  and  think  glasses  are  covered,  the  carpets  are  up,  the  jolly 
Turkey -rug  gone  from  under  the  hospitable  mahogany,  'neath 
which  your  legs  have  reposed  so  often,  and  the  only  inhabitant  of 
the  mansion  a  snufiy  charwoman.  How  to  pass  your  evenings  ? 
In  theatres — to  see  clumsy  translations  from  the  French — to  see 
vulgarised  multiplications  of  Mrs.  Caudle.  The  passion  for 
the  Stage  is  like  the  love  of  gooseberry-fool — strongest  in  youth. 
The  only  thing  in  the  dramatic  art  which  has  survived  early  youth 
in  my  love,  is  Widdicombe,  and  he  is  always  new.     But  you  can 

not  do  Widdicombe,  more  than  six  times  in  a  season. 

.  •  •  •  • 

I  could  not  leave  town  or  its  neighbourhood,  being  (between 
ourselves)  chairman  of  the  Diddlesex  Junction  ;  and  exceedingly 
anxiouA  about  the  Great  Pedlington  line  (with  a  branch  to  Muff- 
l)orou{;))  and  Btagg's  End).  And  the  above  observations  were 
written  in  the  deepest  despondency,  as  I  sate  at  dcMsert,  alone,  in 
the  enormous  cotfee-room  of  the  Ri*gent  Club :  when  suddenly, 
the  bright  idea  rose  to  my  mind, — if  London  is  empty,  why  not 
go  to  the  watering- places  f  Have  you  ever  been  at  Bagnigge 
Wells,  you  who  know  Baden  so  well  f  Have  you  who  have  beheld 
the  pyramids  (i/U  ^jo  qui  quondttm^  c'tc.,)  ever  glanced  at  Rosher- 
ville  Oanlcns  I  Tivoli  is  a  very  nice  plaii* ;  but  what  do  you  say, 
my  lad,  t4)  Tunbridgcf  You  who  have  si>en  the  caverns  of 
Portilipo,  say,  have  you  beheld  the  Swiss  Cottage  and  Grotto, 
Shoreham,  near  Brighton  f  Gt)  out,  and  Im.*  a  Commissioner  for 
Punt-h  at  the  watering* plai.*es  of  this  great  kingdom.  And  my 
soul  was  refreshe<i  at  the  thought,  and  I  knew  the  first  moment 
of  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  (for  the  Diddlesex  Junctions  are 
somehow  low  in  the  market)  since  the  end  of  the  term. 
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BEXJLAH    SPA.' 
By  Puxc^s  Oommissionek. 

The  nearest  Wells,  except  those  of  Sadler  or  Bagnigge  (which  are 
too  near  to  Pentonyille  and  Islington  to  require  description  for 
Londoners),  are,  I  believe,  those  comparatively  modem  Spas  of 
Beolah,  situated  among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Norwood,  and  to  be 
reached  by  a  person  inhabiting  the  western  end  of  the  metropolis 
with  not  too  much  exertion. 

Determined  to  examine  these  Wells,  and  averse  to  solitary 
travel,  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  my  young  friend. 
Lieutenant  Rawbold,  of  the  75th  Lancers — selecting  that 
young  fellow,  not  on  account  of  his  conversational  powers,  which 
are  small ;  but  rather  because  he  possesses  an  exceedingly  well- 
regulated  cab  and  horse,  or,  as  he  says  (in  his  clever  facetious 
way),  *  the  most  hactionest  hoss  and  the  most  himpidintest  tiger 
in  the  village  of  Lunding.'  In  this  vehicle  we  made  our  way  to 
the  Spa  in  question. 


The  purlieus  of  London  are  not  to  be  described.  The  mind 
sickens  in  recalling  the  odious  particulars  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridges.  The  hucksters  and  Jew  furniture- 
shops,  the  enormous  tawdry  gin-palaces,  and  those  awfiil  little 
by-lanes,  of  two-storied  tenements,  where  patent  mangles  are  to 
let — where  Miss  Miffin,  milliner,  lives  on  the  first-floor  (her 
trade  being  symboUsed  by  a  staring  pasteboard  dummy  in  a  cap 
of  fly-blown  silver  paper) — where  the  street  is  encumbered  by 
oyster-shells  and  black  puddles,  and  little  children  playing  in 
them.  All  these  we  passed ;  likewise  grim  -  looking  Methodist 
chapels,  and  schools,  churches,  and  asylums  innumerable.  But 
the  road  has  possibly  been  traveUed  by  my  indulgent  readers. 


I  perceived  that  the  persons  at  the  turnpikes  were  fistcetiously 
inclined.  A  species  of  jokes  passed  between  them  and  Augustus 
Frederic,  Rawbold's  groom,  who  was  clinging  on  behind  like 
a  spread-eagle. 


Tou  emerge  from  the  horrid  road  at  length  on  a  greenish  spot, 
which  I  am  led  to  believe  is  called  Kennington  Common;  and 
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hcncoforwanl  the  route  becomes  &r  more  agreeable.  Placid 
villaA  of  cockneys  adorn  each  aide  of  the  road  —  stockbrokers, 
sugar -))ukers — that  sort  of  people.  We  saw  cruelty -vans  (I 
mean  those  odious  doul tie-barrelled  gigs,  so  ii^jurious  to  horse- 
flesh) iine«l  with  stout  females  with  ringlets,  bustles,  and  variegated 
I>arasoU.  The  leading  stout  female  of  the  party  drove  the 
rarriage  (jerking  and  bumping  the  reins  most  ludicrously,  and 
giving  the  fat  horse  the  queerest  little  cuts  with  the  whip) ;  a 
fat  )K)y,  resplendent  in  buttons,  commonly  occupied  the  rumble, 
with  many  children  ;  in  some  cases  I  remarked  that  disguised 
footboys,  habited  in  a  half-coachman's  dress,  drove  the  vehicle. 
I  presume  that  Augustus  Frederic,  our  Spread- Eagle,  must 
have  made  signals  of  various  kinds  to  these  persons  from  behind  ; 
for  I  |>erceived  various  expressions  of  indignation  or  wonder  in 
the  persons'  countenances  as  we  passed  their  singular  equipages. 


In  this  cockney  villa  district  I  observed  that  the  country  was 
almost  tenante<l  by  women.  All  the  people  walking  were  women, 
except  young  sto<*kbrokers  in  the  arms  of  nursery -maids;  or 
occasional  i)agcs  following  young  ladies ;  or  the  doctor's  boy 
ringing  at  some  villa  gate ;  or  the  blue-ckul  butcherling  arriving 
with  the  fillet  of  veal.  The  men  are  absent  in  enormous,  smoking 
London — *tis  only  with  sunset  that  they  come  back  to  their 
families  and  the  fillet  of  veal. 


The  villas  give  each  other  the  hand  all  the  way  up  Camden 
Hill,  Denmark  Hill,  etc.  ;  one  acacia  leans  over  to  another  in 
his  neighlMHirV  wall :  Dobbs's  bell-pull  runs  cheek  by  jowl  with 
HoBBs's  :  one  villa  is  just  like  another;  and  there  is  no  inter- 
miHsinn  in  the  t^omfortable  chain.  But  by  the  time  you  reach 
Nnn»-iMMl,  an  actual  country  is  to  lie  newed  by  glimpses  —  a 
countn'  s(»  Ix^autiful  tlrnt  I  have  seen  nothing  more  charming — 
no,  not  in  France,  nor  in  Sfmin,  nor  in  Italy,  nor  in  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Jamk-s. 

I  ha<l  picturt^l  to  myself  a  watering  -  place  like  Ems  or 
Wiesliadcn,  fre({uent(Hi  by  a  number  of  agreeable  ladies  and 
gentliMnen  :  woods,  waterfalls,  pic-nics,  donkey  excursions,  and 
waltzing  on  the  grass  with  lovely  young  ladies ;  a  little  enliven- 
ment  of  mu/ftu  in  the  evenings :  a  f^iffu^,  |MThaps,  in  the  covers 
when  the  pheasant-Hhooting  came  ;  and  about  a  thousand  people 
miM^ting  even'  morning  at  the  Spa  —  the  migority  of  them,  of 
course,  handsome  women.  In  fact,  I  had  stated  such  to  be  the 
case  to  my  young  friend  Rawbold,  as  we  drove  down. 
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We  entered  a  lodge  in  the  Swiss  s^le  ;  and  here  a,  gentleman 
demanded  a  Bbilling  from  us  before  we  were  free  of  the  Spa. 
'  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  company  staying  at  the  Spa  1 '  Bays  I. 
*  Tol  lol,'  says  he,  and  motiDned  us  into  the  gatdens. 

They  are  beautiful.  The  prettiest  lawns,  the  prettiest  flowera, 
rocks,  grottoes,  bridges,  shrubberies,  hermitages,  kiosks,  and  what 
not ;  and  chuining  bowers,  wheron  a  man  might  repose  by  the 
lady  of  his  heart,  and,  methinks,  be  supremely  happy.  But  the 
company  we  saw  were — ■ 


Three  trumpeten  dressed  in  given,  blowing  Suoni  la  tromba  oat  of  a 
caDTU  arbour — &  most  melancholy  obligsto  ; 

A  inuffy  littlo  old  gentleman,  with  two  grandsons — one  a  Bins-coat 
boj.  His  jellow  stockings  glittered  like  buttercups  on  the  sun- 
shiny grass  ; 

A  profeasianal  gipsy  in  a  dark  Talk  ; 

And  two  pretty  servant-maids  carrying  a  aniall  basket,  and  on  the 

look-out  for  tlieir  Masters  and  Missnsses,  who  were  straying  in 

some  part  of  this  Elysium. 

"When  the  trumpeters  had  done,  a  poor  old  wizened,  grinning, 

good-natured  Italian,  dressed  up  with  a  hat  and  peacock's  feathers 
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vi-ry  like  the  monkey  thnt  nitiiniiianiefl  the  baTTel-nrgan — 
I'linio  up  am)  beguu  warbling,  in  rather  a  eweet,  feeble  v(uc«,  the 
miwt  iif.i/,v  old  Boiip'. 

ThiTi'  voA  Homethinf;  Imlicrouily  mcI  in  that  honest  creature's 
farp.  Hi'  iliiln't  ininil  being  Inu^heil  at,  but  juineil  hinit>elf  quite 
•:>HMl-hiniiiiiirtillj-  in  the  ji>ularity.  At  uight,  he  aays,  he  t«km 
off  thiw  j.-iiticnu-ks,  ami  walkit  tlie  streeta  like  another  Christian. 
To  have  Hiin  Harln|iiin  in  the  <layli,i;ht  is  luimething.  Rawbold, 
ami  cvi'ti  Ai'<a'HTt  It  FiiF.i»:Rir,  wlio  hail  put  uji  the  cab  by  this 
tinii-  ami  jiiLniil  iih,  tfavp  him  moneys — not  for  singing,  but  lor 
louking  BO  unullembty  awl  patbutiL-ally  comical.     Du  lUiewis^  O 


U'ncroli'iit  reatler.  if  tlum  rei'iijniiwut  the  Tnnitw>Ioiir  of  Beulah. 
Tti'-ii  «-■■  Mlrnyiil  through  ithniblieries  ami  nwe-gardrns  until  ve 
i-:tii]i-  til  an  ari-)iiTy-gnniniI.  Targi-lM  were  mt  u|>.  just,  for  all 
the  wiirlil,  UK  in  IninA'i' —imtl  a  fi'lliiw  in  Limiitn-gn-en  eame 
fiiTwanI  ami  iiivittil  un  to  the  ButtH.  I  clinlU-Dgtil  It.vWBOLD  to 
a  riiiiti-wt,  .iiiil  nliiit  —  »ith  wliut  I'UfN.'eaa  you  lure  Ixhold. 
ItAWiiiiLi' hit  III)  iM'ttcr:  ami  the  uliuiis  fellow  in  Lirn'oln-green 
xiieenil  all  Ihi'  while.  'It  inn't  the  hirrvri  that's  bml,'  iwiil  he 
Hnnl<iiii<'ally,  laUKhin;;  at  lair  eumiilaiuta — 'th'g'rr  guutl  enuo^ 

to  xlloit  M'Jth.' 

Tan  you  nhnot  with  theiu,'  nayit  iUwBOLD,  picjued. 
'I    shmijil   think    I    i-ouhl,'    rcpliiil   Lini-olx   Uriiex — and, 
ralhiT  tu  his  ilixrunitiluTe,  wr  I'allMl  u]H>n  hiui  to  ilo  so.     He 
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levelled  his  arrow ;  he  bent  and  twiddled  with  his  bow  previous 
to  stringing  it ;  he  lifted  up  to  the  sight-mark  and  brought  it 
down ;  he  put  himself  into  an  attitude  so  prodigiously  correct, 
that  we  thought  the  bull's-eye  might  as  well  shut  up  at  once,  for 
he  was  sure  to  hit  it.  We  looked  at  one  another,  as  much  as  to 
saj,  *What  a  tremendous  Sagittarius  of  a  fellow  this  Lincoln 
Green  one  is ! '     At  last,  whizz !  the  arrow  went. 

It  nttWcf.  The  old  humbug  coidd  no  more  shoot  than  tet 
could.  He  took  twelve  shots  at  the  target,  and  didn't  hit  once. 
'There  are  nuinj  Lincoln  Green  ones  in  the  world,'  I  said, 
(apostrophising  young  Augustus  Fredebic)  ;  '  fellows  who  pre- 
tend to  do  everything,  and  whom  everybody  believes,  because 
they  brag  so.  Take  warning  by  yon  />«ftftic>-toxophilite,  and  be 
modest  in  all  your  dealings  my  little  man.' 


And  so  we  left  the  archery-ground,  with  the  most  undisguised 
contempt.  No  new  company  had  arrived  at  the  Spa  during  our 
brief  absence.  The  little  old  man  was  stiU  sunning  and  snuffing 
himself  on  his  bench.  The  Blue-coat  boy  and  his  companion  were 
still  clambering  over  rustic  archways.  The  two  servant-maids  had 
found  Master  and  Missus,  and  were  spreading  out  a  cloth  in  an 
arbour. 

We  thought  they  might  be  going  to  dine — but  not  so.  They 
produced  finom  the  basket  a  loa^  hot — though,  no  doubt,  stale : 
some  butter  in  an  almost  melting  state ;  some  perspiring  shrimps 
— and  a  screw  of  tea.  I  suppose  they  took  the  Spa  water  for 
tea.  The  band  b^an  to  blow  when  this  banquet  was  served — 
the  poor  minstrel  came  up,  leering  and  grinning  with  his  guitar, 
ready  to  perform  for  them — they  and  we  were  the  only  guests  of 
the  place — the  solitude  was  intense.  We  left  them  there,  of  a 
gorgeous  summer  afternoon,  drinking  tea  and  eating  shrimps  in 
the  sunshine.  .  .  . 


BRIGHTON.^ 

By  Pvxch's  Commissioxek. 

As  there  are  many  consumptive  travellers,  who,  by  dodging  about 
to  Italy,  to  Malte,  to  Madeira,  manage  to  cheat  the  winter,  and 
for  whose  lungs  a  perpetual  warmth  is  necessary,  so  there  are 
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peoi)1e  to  whom,  in  like  timnner,  London  is  a  ncceaaity  of  exiatence, 
and  who  follow  it  all  the  year  round.  Such  indlvidutls,  when 
LoDtlnn  goes  out  of  town,  follow  it  to  Brij^ton,  which  iB,  at  this 
season,  London/i/ufpravniiforhrrakfaKt  andthesea-air.  Blessings 
on  the  soa-air,  whioh  gives  yoii  an  appetite  to  eat  them  ! 

You  may  get  a  detvnt  bedroom  and  *itting-room  here  for  a 
guinea  a  day.  Our  frieniU  the  Butibolh  have  three  rooms,  and  a 
bcdntead  dinguiMtl  like  a  chmt  uf  drawen  in  the  drawing-room, 
for  which  they  par  immething  les*  than  a  hundred  pounds  a  month. 
I  could  not  undcpitand  hmt  ni);ht  why  the  old  gentleman,  who 
usually  gueM  to  hoi  early,  kept  yawning  and  fidgeting  in  the 
drawinc-room  after  tea  :  until,  with  some  heiiitation,  he  made  the 
confession  that  the  apartment  in  question  was  his  bedroom,  and 


revi-alcfl  the  mynteiy  of  the  artful  chent  of  drawers.  BoTiBOL^ 
house  in  B<iir<inl  Sipian-  in  as  Mincious  as  an  Italian  palace :  the 
iei-ond-<liH)r  t'r<int,  in  which  thi-  worthy  man  sleeps  would  accom- 
moilalt'  a  reinnieiit,  nml  h<-n'  they  siiucezc  him  into  a  rhiJFonniht! 
Hiiw  Mr.1.  U.  atid  the  four  'lelightful  nirls  can  he  stowed  away  in 
the  linrk  rmiTii.  I  tremhle  tu  think  :  what  bachelor  has  a  right  to 
Bfk  ?  But  the  air  of  the  Hen  makcK  up  for  the  closeness  of  the 
Wginim.  I  h:i\e  just  seen  them  on  the  Cliffy  mother  and 
dau).'liti'ni  werf  all  hliHimini;  like  crimson  double  dahlias  ! 

Y'ni  meet  everylasly  un  that  C-'lilT.  Kur  a  small  charge  you 
niny  hire  the  very  fly  hen-  represented ;  wllli  the  veiy  horse,  and 
the  wry  jur'tiliun,  in  i>  iiink  striped  chintz  jacket — which  may 
have  U't'ii  the  cover  nf  an  ami-cliair  once-  and  straiglit  whitey- 
bniwn  hair,  and  little  wash-leather  inexpreasiblcs,  the  cheapeat 
little  earii-ature  of  a  [■■•I  Isiy  ej-es  have  ever  lighted  on.  I  sehlom 
used  to  Bele«-t  his  I'arriage,  fur  the  horse  and  rehicle  looked  fwble, 
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and  unequal  to  bearing  a  peTBon  of  weight ;  but  last  Sunday  I 
Hw  an  laraelitish  fRmily  of  distinction  ensconced  in  the  poor 
little  carriage — the  ladies  with  the  most  flaming  polkas,  and 
flounces  all  the  way  up ;  the  gent  in  velvet  waisteoat,  with  pins 
in  his  breast  big  enough  once  to  have  sunnount«d  the  door  of 
his  native  pawnbroker'B  shop,  and  a  complement  of  hook-nosed 
children,  magnificent  in  attire.  Their  nnmber  and  magnificence 
did  not  break  the  carriage  down  ;  the  little  postilion  bumped  up 
and  down  as  usual,  as  the  old  horse  went  his  usual  pace.  How 
they  spread  out,  and  basked,  and  shone,  and  were  happy  in  the 
sun  there — these  honest  people  !  The  Mosaic  Arabs  abound  here ; 
and  they  r^oice  and  are  idle  with  a  grave  and  solemn  pleasure 
as  becomes  Uieir  Eastern  origin. 

If  you  don't  mind  the  expense,  hire  a  ground-floor  window  on 


the  Clifii  and  examine  the  stream  of  human  nature  which  passes 
by.  That  stream  is  a  league  in  length  ;  it  pours  from  Brunswick 
Terrace  to  Kemp  Town,  and  then  tumbles  back  again ;  and  so 
rolls,  and  as  it  rolls  perpetually,  keeps  rolling  on  from  three 
o'clock  till  dinner-time. 

Ha  !  what  a  crowd  of  well-known  London  faces  you  behold  here 
—only  the  sallow  countenances  look  pink  now,  and  devoid  of 
care.     I  have  seen  this  very  day,  at  least — 

Forty-nitie  Railroad  directors,  who  would  have  been  at  Baden- 
Baden  but  for  the  lines  in  progress ;  and  who,  though 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  are  within  an  hour  and  a  lialf  of 
the  City. 
Thirteen  barristers,  of  more  or  less  repute,  including  the 
Solicitor-Geserai,  himself,  whose  open  and  jovial  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  benevolence  upon  the  cheerful  scene. 
A  Hebrew  dentist  driving  &  curricle. 
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At  least  twelve  well-known  actors  or  actresses.     It  went  to 

my  heart  to  see  the  most  feshionable  of  them,  driving 

a))out  in  a  little  four-wheeled  pony-chaise,  the  like  of  which 

mi^ht  be  hinnl  for  five  shillings. 

Then  you  have  tight-laced  dragoons,  trotting  up  and  down  with 

solenm,   liandsome,  stupid  faces,  and  huge  yellow  moustachios. 

Myriadrt  of  flies,  laden  with  happy  cockieys;    pathetic  invalid 

chairs  trail  along,  looking  too  much  like  coffins  already,  in  which 


ixx)r  people  are  brought  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  Grand 
etjuipages  are  scarce ;  I  saw  Lady  Wilheliii5a  Wiooins's 
lovely  ntme  and  auburn  ringlets  peeping  out  of  a  cab^  hired  at 
haira-cn)wn  an  hour,  between  her  ladyship  and  her  nster,  the 

PRINCKSS  OYSTEROWSKI. 


The  old  gentleman  who  lM*gan  to  take  lessons  when  we  were 
here  these  tliree  years  ago,  at  the  Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  with 
the  conical  top,  I  am  given  to  understand  is  still  there,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  water,  from  nine  till  five. 
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A   BRIGHTON   NIGHT   ENTEETAINMENT.' 
By  Pvkcb's  Cohhisbiones. 

CAVE  always  had  a  taste  for  the  aecond- 
mte  in  life.  Second-rate  poetry,  for  in- 
Btance,  is  an  uncommon  deal  pleasanter 
to  my  fiincy  than  your  great  tJiundering 
fint-rate  epic  poems.  Your  Miltons 
and  DjlSTXS  are  magnificent, — but  a 
bore :  whereas  an  ode  of  Hobace,  or  a 
song  of  Tommy  Mooke,  is  always  fi«8h, 
sparkling,  and  welcome.  Second-rate  claret, 
again,  is  notoriously  better  than  firat-rate 
~^  wine  ;  you  get  the  former  genuine,  whereas 

the  latter  is  a  loaded  and  artificial  composition  that  cloys  the 
palate  and  bothers  the  reason. 

Second-rate  beauty  in  women  is  likewise,  I  maintain,  more 
agreeable  than  flist^rate  charms.  Your  firat-rate  Beauty  is  grand, 
severe,  awfid — a  fimltlem,  frigid  angel  of  five  feet  nine — superb  to 
behold  at  church,  or  in  the  park,  or  at  a  drawing-room — but  ah  ! 
how  inferior  to  a  sweet  little  second-rate  creature,  with  smiliug  eyes, 
and  a  little  second-rate  nez  rdroutsi,  with  which  you  fall  in  love  in 
a  minute. 

Second-rate  novels  I  also  asaert  to  be  superior  to  the  best  works 
of  fiction.  The^  give  you  no  trouble  to  read,  excite  no  painful 
emotions — you  go  through  them  with  a  gentle,  languid,  agreeable 
interest.  Mk.  James's  romances  are  perfect  in  this  way.  The 
ne  plut  ultra  of  indolence  may  be  enjoyed  during  their  penisal. 

For  the  same  reason  I  like  second-rate  theatrical  enterteinmentH 
— a  good  little  company  in  a  provincial  town,  acting  good  old 
stupid  stock  comedies  and  fiurces;  where  nobody  comes  te  the 
theatre,  and  you  may  lie  at  ease  in  the  pit,  and  get  a  sort  of 
intimacy  with  each  acter  and  actress,  and  know  every  bar  of  the 
music  that  the  three  or  four  fiddlers  of  the  little  orchestra  play 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Brighton  Theatre  would  be  admiiable  but  for  one  thing— 
Mb.  Hoofeb,  the  Manager,  will  peraist  in  having  Stan  down  from 
London — blazing  Macreadys,  resplendent  Miaa  Cushhaks,  fierj- 
Wallacks,  aud  the  like.  On  these  occasions  it  ia  very  possible 
that  the  house  may  be  filled  and  the  Manager's  purpose  answered ; 
■  [October  18,  1845.1 
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but  whcrr  do€«  all  your  comfort  go  then?  You  can't  loll  over 
four  benches  in  the  pit — you  are  tiqueezed  and  bustled  in  an 
inconvenient  crowd  there — you  are  fotigued  by  the  perpetual 
struggleM  of  the  apple  nn<l->^nger-beer  Iwy,  who  will  pass  down 
your  row — und  for  what  do  you  undergo  this  labour!  To  see 
Hamlet  and  Lady  MacUth^  forsooth !  as  if  everybody  had  not 
seen  them  a  thousand  timoH.  No,  on  such  star  nights  'The 
Commiiwioner  *  pn'fors  a  walk  on  the  ClifT  to  the  charms  of  the 
Brighton  Theatre.  I  can  have  first-rate  tragedy  in  London :  in 
the  rtiuntrj'  give  me  ginxl  old  country  fare — the  good  old  comedies 
and  farceH  —the  dear  gtMNl  old  melodramas. 

We  Irnd  one  the  other  <lay  in  pt»rfection.  We  were,  I  think, 
al)out  four  of  uh  in  the  pit  ;  the  ginger-beer  lx)y  might  wander 
about  ({uite  at  his  ease.  There  was  a  res|)eGtable  fiunily  in  a 
private  box,  and  some  pleasant  fellows  in  the  gallery :  and  we 
saw,  with  leinure  an<l  <ielectation,  that  famous  old  melodrama, 
'  Thr  WarUk  of  the  Glen: 

m 

In  a  ])aHtel)oard  cottagi*,  on  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  liv(«<l  once  a  tinherman,  who  had  a  little  canvas  boat,  in 
which  it  is  a  wonder  he  was  never  swamped,  for  the  boat  was  not 
above  three  fet*t  long  ;  an<l  I  was  astoniKh(*d  at  his  dwelling  in  the 
cottage,  too  :  for,  though  a  twoHitorie<i  one,  it  was  not  above  five 
feet  high  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  fisherman  was  six  feet  without 
his  shoes. 

Ah  he  was  ntanding  at  the  door  of  his  (*ot,  looking  at  some 
young  perwms  of  the  neigh Ixmrhood  who  were  dancing  a  reel,  a 
K(*ream  was  ht^ird,  as  issuing  from  the  neighlxiuring  forest,  and  a 
lady  with  dinhcvelh'ti  hair,  and  a  beautifiil  infant  in  her  hand, 
nishiMl  in.  What  nn^mt  that  scream  ?  We  were  longing  to  know, 
but  the  gallen'  insiste<l  on  the  rtrl  over  again,  and  the  poor  injured 
Udy  had  to  wait  until  the  dance  was  done  before  she  could  explain 
her  unfortunate  case. 

It  was  briefly  this :  nhe  was  no  other  than  Adela,  Countess  of 
tilenrairii  ;  the  lt*»v  in  hrr  hand  was  (rUnntirns  onlv  child  :  three 
y<-}irH  Mince  her  inillant  huslMind  had  fallen  in  fight,  or,  worse  still, 
by  th«*  han«i  of  the  assassin. 

He  had  Ifft  a  bn>ther,  Clanr<malil.  >Miat  wis  the  conduct  of 
that  sun-iving  n-lative?  Was  it  fraternal  towards  the  widowed 
Ad^l't  /  Was  it  avuncular  to  the  orphan  Iwyt  Ah,  no  I  For 
three  years  he  hail  locked  her  up  in  his  castle,  under  pretence  that 
she  was  mad,  pursuing  her  all  the  while  with  his  odiotu  addreesea. 
Hut  she  loatlutl  his  suit  ;  and,  refusing  to  become  J/rf.  (or  Lady) 
ilannmnU^  took  this  op|K>rtunity  to  escape  and  fling  herself  od 
the  protection  of  the  loyal  vassab  of  her  lord. 
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She  had  hardly  told  her  pathetic  tale  when  voices  were  heard 
without.  Cries  of  'Follow!  follow!'  resounded  through  the 
wildwood ;  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  engaged  in  the  reel  fled,  and 
the  Countess  and  her  child,  stepping  into  the  skiff,  disappeared 
down  a  slote,  to  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  Clanronaldy  who 
now  arrived — a  savage-looking  nobleman  indeed !  and  followed  by 
two  rufiSans,  of  most  ferocious  aspect,  and  having  in  their  girdles 
a  pair  of  those  little  notched  dumpy  swords,  with  round  iron  hilts 
to  guard  the  knuckles,  by  which  I  knew  that  a  combat  would 
probably  take  place  ere  long.  And  the  result  proved  that  I  was 
right. 


Flying  along  the  wild  margent  of  the  sea,  in  the  next  act^  the 
poor  Adfia  was  pursued  by  Clanronald ;  but  though  she  jumped 
into  the  waves  to  avoid  him,  the  unhappy  lady  was  rescued  from 
the  briny  element,  and  carried  back  to  her  prison ;  Clanrxmald 
swearing  a  dreadful  oath  that  she  should  marry  him  that 
very  day. 

He  meanwhile  gave  orders  to  his  two  ruffians,  Murdoch  and 
Hamish,  to  pursue  the  little  boy  into  the  wood,  and  there — there 
murder  him. 

But  there  is  always  a  power  in  melodramas  that  watches  over 
innocence ;  and  these  two  wretched  ones  were  protected  by  The 
Waklock  of  the  Glen. 

All  through  their  misfortunes,  this  mysterious  being  watched 
them  with  a  tender  interest.     "When  the  two  ruffians  were  about 
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to  murder  the  child,  he  and  the  filiberman  rescued  him — their 
hftttle-swords  (ftftrr  a  brief  oombat  of  fuur)  unk  powerless  before 
hU  wiianl  utalT,  and  they  fled  in  terror. 

Haste  we  to  the  Castle  of  Glencairn.  ^^'hat  ceremony  is  about 
to  take  placet  What  has  aBRembled  tboK  two  noblemen,  and 
those  three  ladies  in  calico  trains  t  A  marriage !  But  what  a 
union!  The  lady  Adetn  is  dragged  to  the  chapel-door  by  the 
truculent  Cl'inromild.  'Lady,'  hesays,  'you  are  mine.  Resistance 
is  unavailing.  Submit  with  good  grace.  Henceforth,  what  power 
on  earth  con  separate  you  from  me  1 ' 

'  Miim  CAS,'  cries  the  Warlock  o/lke  Glen,  rushing  in.    "Tyrant 


and  asNUwin  of  thy  hruther '.  know  that  Glenoaim — Glenraini,  thy 
brutlier  anil  lord,  whuui  thy  bravos  were  ii>riimiHitioned  to  xlay 
know  that,  for  three  years,  ii  Huleinii  vow  (»wurn  to  the  villain 
that  Hparcd  hii*  life,  ami  expired  ycetetUay)  l)ound  him  never  to 
reveal  his  cxiHtenii'  ku"w  that  he  is  near  at  luiiid  :  and  reiK-nt, 
while  yet  there  is  time.' 

The  laily  Adtla't  emotion  uuiy  In-  kuouhhI  when  xhe  lunnl  this 
news  :  hut  Cfannm'ilt/  received  it  with  ci intern [ it uuus  seepticisni. 
'  And  where  u  this  dead  man  i-mne  alive  t '  lauKh>'<l  lie. 

'He    is   HKKK,'   HhiHiteil   the    Witrl-ifk  fif  thr  Glrn  :  and  to  flinfC 

away  hi><  Klalf  -tu  (LimIi  ulf  Iiim  oham  bmnl  and  l>lat-k  K<iwn  tu 
spjHnr  in  a  rtil  drew,  with  tij;htB  and  yidlnw  bootn,  b«  Imi-bum 
Olenraim'M  carl — was  the  work  uf  a  moment.  Tlie  Uounteas 
reeoguioed  him  with  a  scream  uf  joy.     ClannmaU  retired,  hd  off 
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b7  two  soldiers;  and  the  joy  of  the  Earl  and  Conutcee  wu 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  their  only  son  (a  clever  little  girl  of 
the  Hebrew  pereuasioit},  in  the  arma  of  the  fisherman. 

The  curtain  fell  on  this  happy  scene.     The  fiddlers  had  ere  this 


disappeared.  The  ginger-beer  boy  went  home  to  a  virtuoua  &mily, 
that  was  probably  looking  out  for  him.  The  respectable  family 
in  the  boxes  went  ofi'  in  a  fly.  The  little  audience  spread  abroad, 
and  were  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  city.  The  lamps  of  the 
Theatre  Boyal  were  extinguished :  and  all — all  was  still. 


MEDITATIONS   OVER    BRIGHTON.' 

By  Puifcn's  Commissioner. 

{From  tkf  Der-iVt  Dyle.) 

Whkn  the  exultant  and  long-eared  animal  described  in  the  fable 
revelled  madly  in  the  frog-pond,  dashing  about  his  tail  and  hoof 
among  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  piece  of  water,  it  is 
stated  that  the  frogs  remonstrated,  exclaiming,  '  Wby,  0  donkey, 
do  you  come  kickmg  about  in  our  habitation  %  It  may  be  good 
Au  to  yon  to  lash  out,  and  plunge,  and  kick  in  this  abeuid 
>  [October  26,  184S.] 
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manner,  but  it  is  death  to  us : '  on  which  the  good-natured 
quadruped  agreed  to  discontinue  his  gambols,  and  left  the  frogs 
to  bury  their  dead  and  rest  henceforth  undisturbed  in  their  pool. 

The  inhabitants  of  Brighton  are  the  frogs — and  I  daresay  they 
will  agree  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  rest  of  the  simile.  It 
might  be  good  fun  to  me  to  *  mark  their  manners,  and  their  ways 
survey;'  but  could  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  them?  I  am 
sorry  to  confess  it  has  not  proved  so,  having  received  at  least 
three  hundnni  letters  of  imthetic  remonstrance,  furious  complaint, 
angry  swagger,  and  threatening  omens,  entreating  me  to  leave  the 
Brightonians  alone.  The  ludging-house  keepers  arc  up  in  arms. 
Mrs.  Screw  says  she  never  let  her  lodgings  at  a  guinea  a  day, 
and  invites  me  to  occupy  her  drawing  and  bedroom  for  five 
guineaM  a  week.  Mr.  Squeezer  swears  that  a  guinea  a  day  is  an 
atrocious  calumny ;  he  would  turn  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
bedridden  mother-in-law  out  of  doors  if  he  could  get  such  a  sum 
for  the  rooms  they  occupy— (but  this,  I  suspect,  is  a  pretext  of 
Squeezer's  to  get  rid  of  his  mother-in-law,  in  which  project  I 
wish  him  luck).  Mrs.  Slop  hopes  she  may  never  again  cut  a 
slice  out  of  a  lodger's  joint  (the  cannibal !)  if  she  won't  be  ready 
at  the  most  crowdidest  of  seasons  to  let  her  first-floor  for  six 
pounds;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Skiver  writes  : — *Sir — Your  ill-advised 
publication  has  passed  like  a  whirlwind  over  the  lodging-houses 
of  Brighton.  You  have  rendered  our  families  desolate,  and  pre- 
maturely closed  our  season.  As  you  have  destroyed  the  lodging- 
houses,  couldn't  you,  now,  walk  into  the  boarding-houses,  and  say 
a  kind  wonl  to  ruin  the  hotels  t ' 

And  is  it  so  t  Is  the  power  of  the  Commissioner's  eye  so  fatal 
that  it  withers  the  object  on  which  it  falls  ?  Is  the  condition  of 
his  life  so  dreadful  that  he  destroys  all  whom  he  comes  near? 
Have  I  made  a  post  Iwy  wretch«»<l — five  thousand  lodging-house- 
keepers furious — twenty  thousand  Jews  unhappy?  If  so,  and  I 
really  possess  a  power  so  terrible,  I  had  best  come  out  in  the 
tragic  Une. 

I  went,  pursuant  to  onlers,  to  the  Swiss  C^ottage,  at  Shoreham, 
where  the  first  object  that  struck  my  eye  was  the  following  scene, 
in  the  green  lake  there,  which  I  am  credibly  informed  is  nmde  of 
pea-soup :  two  honest  girls  were  rowing  alN)ut  their  friend  on  this 
enchanting  water.  There  was  a  cloudlesn  sky  overheail  rich 
treats  were  advertised  for  the  six  friHiuenters  of  the  gardens ;  a 
variety  of  entertainments  was  announced  in  the  Hall  of  Amuse- 
ment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aminadab  (here,  too,  the  Hebrews  have 
penetrated)  were  advertised  as  about  to  sing  some  of  their  most 
fiivuurite  comic  songs  and  .  .  . 
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But  no,  I  will  not  describe  the  place.  What  should  mj  &tal 
glasc«  bring  a  cures  upon  it !  The  pea-eoup  lake  would  dry  up — 
leaving  its  bed  a  vacant  tureen — the  leaves  would  drop  from  the 
scorched  trees — the  pretty  flowers  would  wither  and  &de — the 
rockets  wouM  not  rise  at  night,  nor  the  rebel  wheels  go  round — 
the  money-taker  at  the  door  would  grow  mouldy  and  die  in 
his  moeS' grown  and  deserted  cell.  Amixadab  would  lose  his 
engagement.  Why  should  these  things  be,  and  this  ruin  occur  1 
Junes  !  pack  the  portmanteau  and  tell  the  laudlord  to  bring  the 
bill ;  order  horses  immediately — this  day  I  will  quit  Brighton. 


Other  appalling  facta  have  come  to  notice :  all  showing  more  or 
lees  the  excitement  created  by  my  publication. 

The  officers  of  the  150th  Eussars,  accused  of  looking  hand- 
some, solemn,  and  stupid,  have  had  a  meeting  in  the  mees-room, 
where  the  two  final  epithets  have  been  rescinded  in  a  string  of 
resolutions. 

But  it  is  the  poor  yellow -breeched  postilion  who  has  most 
suffered.  \Vhen  the  picture  of  him  came  out,  crowds  flocked  to 
see  him.  He  was  mobbed  all  the  way  down  the  Cliff;  wherever 
he  drove  his  little  phaeton,  people  laughet!,  and  pointed  with  the 
finger  and  said,  '  That  is  he.'  The  poor  child  was  thus  made  the 
subject  of  public  laughter  by  my  interference — and  what  has  been 
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the  conaequeiiM  1     In  order  to  disguise  him  u  much  as  powible, 
AiJ  it'Utrr  kiii  luiiiyht  him  u  hat. 

The  chlldKti  of  Israel  &re  in  a  fiiry,  too.  They  do  not  like  to 
ride  in  flys,  sinre  my  masterly  repmentntion  of  them  a  fortnight 
sinre.  They  arc  ^ring  up  their  houses  daily.  You  rend  in  the 
Brighton  papers,  among  the  departures, — *  Nebuzaradan,  Esq., 
and  family  for  Lomlon;'  or,  'SoLOifON  Rahothgilead,  Esq., 
has  quitted  liis  mansion  in  Narine  Creeeent ;  circumstanres  having 
induced  him  to  shorten  hie  stay  among  us  : '  and  so  on.  The 
people  emigrate  l>y  hundreds :  they  can't  bear  to  be  made  the 
objeet  of  remark  in  the  public  walks  and  drives — and  they 
are  Hying  from  a  dty  of  which  they  mif^t  have  made  »  new 
Jerusalem. 


BRIGHTOJT  IN  1847.' 
By  the  F.  C. 


I. 

jpA'^'B  the  kindness,  my  dear  PunsBT, 
to  dispatch  me  a  line  when  they  have 
done  painting  the  smoking-ruon)  at 
the  Slegatherium,  that  I  may  come 
hack  to  town.  After  suffering  as 
we  have  all  the  year,  not  so  much 
from  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  room, 
as  from  the  sufTocating  dullness  of 
Whekzer,  Snooker,  and  WniFrLEB, 
who  frequent  it,  I  had  hoped  for  qiuet 
by  the  sea-sbore  here,  and  that  our 
three  nlwminable  ari(UBintaiices  had 
quitted  England. 

I  hail  scarcely  been  ten  minutes 
in  the  place,  my  ever  dear  PrtisBV, 
when  I  met  old  Snomzbr  walking 
with  yriiini;  Dk  Bunkv,  of  the  Tatten>-and-Star\-atioD  Cluh,  on 
the  iipioBiilL-  siilc  of  our  si|uure,  and  ogling  the  girls  on  the  CliR^ 
the  old  wretch,  nK  if  lit-  hwl  not  a  wife  and  half-a-dozcn  daughters 
of  his  own  in  I'licklingtiin  S<iiiare.  He  houkeil  on  to  my  arm 
as  if  be  bad  bran  the  (Jlil  Man  of  the  Sea,  Bn<)  I  found  myself 
>  [Ovtolm  ^3,  sa  U4*.] 
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introduoed  to  young  Ds  Bosky,  a  man  whom  I  have  exnMij 
avoided  as  an  odious  and  disreputable  tiger,  the  tuft  on  whose 
chin  has  been  always  particularly  disagreeable  to  me;,  and  who  ia 
besides  a  Captain,  or  Commodore,  or  some  such  thin^  in  the 
Bundelcund  Cayalry.  The  clink  and  glitter  of  his  spurs  is 
perfectly  abominable:  he  is  screwed  so  tight  in  his  waistband 
that  I  wish  it  could  render  him  speechless  (for  when  he  does 
speak  he  is  so  stupid  that  he  sends  you  to  sleep  while  actuaUy 
walking  with  him) ;  and  as  for  his  chest,  which  he  bulges  out 
against  the  shoulders  of  all  the  passers-by,  I  am  sure  that  he 
carries  a  part  of  his  wardrobe  in  it,  and  that  he  is  wadded  with 
stockings  and  linen  as  if  he  were  a  walking  carpet-bag. 

This  fellow  saluted  two-thirds  of  the  carriages  which  passed, 
with  a  knowing  nod,  and  a  military  swagger  so  arrogant,  that  I 
feel  continuaUy  the  greatest  desire  to  throttle  him. 

Well,  sir,  before  we  had  got  from  the  Tepid  Swimming 
Bath  to  Mutton's  the  pastrycook's,  whom  should  we  meet  but 
Wheezer,  to  be  sure.  Whkkzf.r,  driving  up  and  down  the  Cliff 
at  half-a-crown  an  hour,  with  his  hideous  &mily,  Mrs.  Wheezer, 
the  Miss  Wheezers  in  fur  tippets  and  drawn  bonnets  with 
spring-flowers  in  them,  a  huddle  and  squeeze  of  little  Wheezers 
sprawling  and  struggling  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and 
tliat  horrible  boy  whom  Wheezer  brings  to  the  Club  sometimes, 
actually  seated  on  the  box  of  the  fly,  and  ready  to  drive,  if  the 
coachman  should  be  intoxicated  or  inclined  to  relinquish  his  duty. 

Wheezer  sprang  out  of  the  vehicle  with  a  cordiality  that  made 
me  shudder.  '  Hullo,  my  boy ! '  said  he,  seizing  my  trembling 
hand.  '  What !  pou  here  t  Hang  me,  if  the  whole  Club  isn't 
here.  I'm  at  56  Horse  Marine  Parade.  Wliere  are  you  lodging  ? 
We're  out  for  a  holiday,  and  will  make  a  jolly  time  of  it.' 

The  benighted,  the  conceited  old  wretch !  He  would  not 
let  go  my  hand  until  I  told  him  where  I  resided  —  at  Mrs. 
Muggeridge's  in  Black  Lion  Street,  where  I  have  a  tolerable 
view  of  the  sea,  if  I  nsk  the  loss  of  my  equilibrium  and  the 
breakage  of  my  back,  by  stretching  three-quarters  of  my  body  out 
of  my  drawing-room  window. 

As  he  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  his  carriage  of  course  stopped 
likewise,  forcing  all  the  vehicles  in  front  and  behind  him  to  halt 
or  to  precipitate  themselves  over  the  railings  on  to  the  shingles 
and  the  sea.  The  cabs,  the  flys,  the  shandrydans,  the  sedan- 
chairs  with  the  poor  old  invalids  inside;  the  old  maids*,  the 
dowagers'  chariots,  out  of  which  you  see  countenances  scarcely 
less  deathlike ;  the  stupendous  cabs,  out  of  which  the  whiskered 
heroes  of  the  gallant  Onety-oneth  look  down  on  us  people  on 
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foot ;  the  hacks  mounted  by  young  ladies  fW)ni  the  equestrian 
Rcboola,  by  whose  sides  the  riding-maAtors  canter  confidentially — 
everybody  stopped.  There  was  a  perfect  strangury  in  the  street ; 
and  I  should  have  liked  not  only  to  throttle  De  Bosky,  but  to 
massacre  Wheezer,  too. 

The  WTetohed  though  unconscious  being  insisted  on  nailing  me 
for  dinner  before  he  would  leave  me ;  and  I  henni  him  say  (that 
is,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  glances  which 
his  wife  and  children  cast  at  me,  I  ktuw  he  said),  *  That  is  the 
young  ancl  dashing  Folkstone  Canterbury,  the  celebrated  con- 
tributor to  Punch,* 

The  crowd,  sir,  on  the  Cliff  was  perfectly  frightful.  It  is  my 
b<*li«>f  nol»ody  gues  abroad  any  more.  Everybody  is  at  Brighton. 
I  met  thre<'  hundred  at  least  of  our  acquaintances  in  the  course 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  before  we  ctmld  reach  Brunswick 
Scjuare  I  met  dandies.  City  men,  Members  of  Parliament.  I 
met  my  tailor  walking  with  his  wife,  with  a  geranium  blooming 
in  his  wretched  button-hole,  as  if  money  wasn't  tight  in  the  City, 
and  ev«»r>'lK)dy  hail  imid  him  everything  everybody  owe<l  him. 
I  turned  ami  sickened  at  the  sight  of  that  man.  '  Snoozee,' 
said  I,  '  I  will  go  on  the  Pier.' 

I  went,  and  to  find  whatt — Whipfler,  by  all  that  is  un- 
merciful !  —  Whifkler,  whom  we  see  every  day,  in  the  same 
chair,  at  the  Megatherium.  Whiffler,  whom  not  to  see  is  to 
make  all  the  gixxl  fellows  at  the  Club  happy.  I  have  seen  him 
every  day,  and  many  times  a  day  since.  At  the  moment  of  our 
first  rrnrontrf  I  was  so  mi^i,  so  utterly  overcome  by  rage 
an<l  des])air,  that  I  would  have  flung  myself  into  the  azure 
waves  sparkling  calmly  anmnd  me,  but  for  the  chains  of  the 
Pier. 

I  ilid  not  tak«*  that  aqueous  suiridal  plunge — I  resolved  to  live, 
ancl  why,  my  dear  Prr.sBY  ?  Who  do  you  think  appruQche<i  usT 
Were  you  not  at  one  of  his  jxarties  last  season  f  I  have  |)olked  in 
his  sa]<M>ns,  I  have  nerit]e«l  under  the  mahogany  of  his  dining-room, 
at  leiiHt  one  huii<iretl  ami  twentv  thousand  times.  It  was  Me. 
(fOLDMoKK,  the  East  India  Dinn^tor,  with  Mrs.  G.  on  his  arm, 
and-  oh  Heavens !-- Flore.nce  and  Violet  Goldmore,  with 
pink  |mras4ils,  walking  behind  their  ftarents ! 

'  What,  9/nn  here  f '  said  the  good  and  hospitable  man,  holding 
out  hirt  hand,  ami  giving  a  slap  on  the  Iwanb  (on  deck  I  may 
say)  with  his  IwimlNMi ;  'liang  it,  every  one's  here.  Come  and 
dine  at  m*ven.     Brunswick  Square.' 

I  lo<»ke<l  in  Violet's  eyes.  Florence  is  rather  an  old  bird 
and  wears  s^iectacles,  so  that  looking  iu  ker  eyes  is  out  of  the 
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question.  I  looked  in  Vjolet'b  eyta,  and  said  I'd  come  witb  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

'  As  for  yon,  Ds  Boset  ' — (I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  that 
the  whiskered  Bundelcund  buck  bad  come  with  me  on  to  the  Pier, 
whither  Snoozer  would  not  follow  ua,  declining  to  paj  the  two- 
pence)— 'as  for  you,  De  Bosky,  you  may  come,  or  not,  u  you 
like.' 

'  Won't  1 1 '  said  be,  grinning  with  a  dandified  Bundelcund  nod, 
and  wa^ng  his  odiouB  bead. 

I  could  have  wrenched  it  off  and  flung  it  to  the  ocean.  But  I 
restrained  my  propeneity,  and  we  agreed  that,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  we  wmild  go  to  Mb.  GoLDHOKBra  in  the  name  fly. 


1HE  very  first  spoonfiil  of  the 
i:lenT  soup  at  the  Director's 
told  me  that  my  excellent 
friend  Paradol  (the  ci^/ 
who  came  to  Mr.  Gold- 
HOBS,  Portland  Place, 
when  Gottlebury 
House  was  shut  up  by 
the  lamented  levant- 
ing of  the  noble  Elarl) 
was  established  among 
the  furnaces  below.  A 
clear,  brown  soup  — 
none  of  your  filthy, 
spiced,  English  hell- 
broths,  but  light,  brisk, 
and  delicate  —  always 
sets  me  off  for  the 
evening:  it  invigorates 
and  enlivens  me,  my 
dear  Pugsby  :  I  give 
yoti  my  honour  it  does — and  when  I  am  in  a  ffood  humour,  I  am, 
I  flatter  myself — what  ehaU  I  say  t— well,  not  ditagreeaUe. 

On  this  day,  sir,  I  was  delightful.  Although  that  booby  Db 
Bosky  conducted  Miaa  Violet  Golduokb  downstairs,  yet  the 
wretch,  absorbed  in  bis  victuals,  and  naturally  of  an  unutterable 
dullness,  did  not  make  a  single  remark  during  the  dinner,  whereas 
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I  literally  blazed  with  wit.  Sir,  I  even  made  one  of  the  footmen 
laugh — a  perilous  joke  for  the  poor  fellow,  who,  I  dare  say,  will 
be  turned  off  in  consequence.  I  talked  sentiment  to  Florence 
(women  in  spectacles  are  almost  always  sentimental) ;  cookeiy  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Gulph,  who  particularly  asked  my  address,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  intends  to  invite  me  to  his  dinners  in  town ; 
military  affairs  with  Major  Bangles  of  the  Onety-oneth  Hussars, 
who  was  with  the  regiment  at  Aliwal  and  Feroz^hah,  and  drives 
alH)ut  a  prodigious  cab  at  Brighton,  with  a  captured  Sikh  behind, 
dinguised  as  a  tiger ;  to  Mrs.  Goldmors  I  abused  Lady  Toddle- 
Rowdy's  new  carriages  and  absurd  appearance  (she  is  seventy- 
four,  if  she  is  a  day,  and  she  wears  a  white  muslin  (rock  and 
frilhti  trowsers,  with  a  wig  curling  down  her  old  back,  and  I  do 
believe  puts  on  a  pinafore,  and  has  a  little  knife  and  fork  and 
silver  mug  at  home,  so  girlish  is  she) :  I  say,  in  a  word  —  and  I 
believe  without  fear  of  contradiction — that  I  delighted  eveiybody. 

'  Delightful  man ! '  said  M&s.  Bangles  to  my  excellent  friend, 
Mrs.  Ooldmore. 

'  Extraordinar}'  creature ;  so  odd,  isn't  he  t '  replied  that 
admirable  woman. 

'  What  a  flow  of  spirits  he  has ! '  cried  the  charming  Violet. 

*  And  yet  sorrows  re|KMe  under  that  smiling  mask,  and  those 
outbreaks  of  Uughtor  perha|)s  conceal  the  groans  of  smouldering 
passion  and  the  shrieks  of  withering  despair,'  sighed  Florence. 
'  It  is  always  so ;  tlie  wretched  »efm  to  be  most  joyous.  If  I 
di<ln*t  think  thnt  num  miserable,  I  couldn*t  be  happy,'  she  added, 
and  lapsed  into  silence.  Little  Mrs.  Diggs  told  me  eveiy  word 
of  the  conversation,  when  I  came  up  the  first  of  the  gentlemen 
to  tea. 

'  Clever  fellow  tliat,'  said  (as  I  am  given  to  understand)  Sir 
Harcourt  Gulph.  'I  liked  that  notion  of  his  about  Cro- 
'liiit/noltf  a  la  p*fufanle :  I  will  speak  to  MourFLON  to  try  it.' 

*  I  really  shall  mention  in  the  Bank  parlmir  to-morrow,'  the 
Director  ronmrke<l,  'what  he  said  altout  the  present  crisis,  and 
hiH  pntjirt  for  a  (^ast-inm  currency :  that  man  is  by  no  means  the 
trifler  li«*  prt'tends  to  Ije.' 

*  WliiTt'  did  he  serve  t '  asked  Ban(sle8.  '  If  he  can  manoeuTTe 
an  army  as  well  as  he  talks  alxnit  it,  demmy,  he  ought  to  be 
Comniaiider-in-Chief.  Did  you  hear.  Captain  di  Bohky,  what 
he  said  about  pontooning  the  cc/usl<m*j  and  operating  with  our 
reser^'e  upon  the  right  Imnk  of  the  river  at  Feroieshaht  €rad, 
sir,  if  that  numieuvre  had  been  performed,  not  a  man  of  the  Sikh 
army  would  have  escaiNHl;'  —  in  which  case  of  cotirse  Major 
Bangles  would  have  lost  the  black  tiger  behind  his  cab  ;  but  Dk 
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BosKT  did  not  make  this  remark.  The  great  stupid  hulking 
wretch  remarked  nothing ;  he  gorged  himself  with  meat  and  wine, 
and  when  quite  replete  with  claret,  strutted  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  show  his  chest  and  his  white  waistcoat  there. 

I  was  pouring  into  Violet's  ear  (to  the  discomfiture  of  Flos- 
ENCE,  who  was  knocking  about  the  tea-things  madly)  some  of  those 
delightful  nothings  with  which  a  well-bred  man  in  society  enter- 
tains a  female.  I  spoke  to  her  about  the  last  balls  in  London — 
about  Fanny  Finch's  elopement  with  Tom  Parrot,  who  had 
nothing  but  his  place  in  the  Foreign  Office — about  the  people 
who  were  at  Brighton — about  Mr.  Midge's  delightful  sermon  at 
church  last  Sunday — about  the  last  fashions,  and  the  next — qut 
sai^-je  f — when  that  brute  De  Boskt  swaggered  up. 

'  Ah,  hum,  haw,'  said  he,  '  were  you  out  raiding  to^y,  Miss 

GOLDMAW  t ' 

Determined  to  crush  this  odious  and  impertinent  blunderer, 
who  had  no  more  wit  than  the  horses  he  bestrides,  I  resolved  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  to  beat  him  even  on  the  subject 
of  horses. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  Pugsby,  I  did  not  confine  myself 
strictly  to  truth ;  but  I  described  how  I  had  passed  three  months 
in  the  Desert  with  an  Arab  tribe  :  how  I  had  a  mare  during  that 
period,  descended  from  Boorawk,  the  mare  of  the  Prophet,  which 
I  afterwards  sold  for  50,000  piastres  to  Mahomet  Ali  ;  and 
how,  being  at  Trebizond,  smoking  with  the  sangumary  Pasha  of 
that  place,  I  had  bitted,  saddled,  and  broke  to  carry  a  lady,  a 
grey  Turkoman  horse  of  his,  which  had  killed  fourteen  of  his 
grooms,  and  bit  off  the  nose  of  his  Kislar  Aga. 

*  Do  join  us  in  our  ride  to-morrow,'  cried  Violet  ;  *  the  downs 
are  delightful.' 

*  Fairest  lady,  to  hear  is  to  obey,'  answered  I,  with  a 
triumphant  glance  at  De  Bosky.  I  had  done  his  business  at 
any  rate. 

Well,  sir,  I  came  at  two  o'clock,  mounte<l  on  one  of  Jiggot's 
hacks — an  animal  that  I  know,  and  that  goes  as  easy  as  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  found  the  party  assembling  before  the  Director's  house, 
in  the  King's  Parade.  There  was  young  (jOLDMOre — the  lovely 
Violet,  in  a  habit  that  showed  her  form  to  admiration,  and  a 
perfectly  ravishing  Spanish  tuft  in  her  riding-hat,  with  a  little 
gold  whip  and  a  little  pair  of  gauntlets  —  a  oroquer^  in  a  word. 
Major  Bangles  and  lady  were  also  of  the  par^  ;  in  &ct,  we 
were  'a  gallant  company  of  cavaliers,'  as  James  says  in  his 
novels ;  and  with  my  heels  well  down,  and  one  of  my  elbows 
stuck  out,  I  looked,  sir,  like  the   Marquis   of  Anglesea.     I 
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had  the  hoaoor  of  holding  VioLicT'rt  little  foot  in  my  hand,  as 
■he  jumped  into  her  raddle.     She  sprang  into  it  like  a  fairy. 

Lant  of  all  the  stupid  De  Bosxv  came  up.  He  came  up 
moaning  and  groaning.  '  I  have  had  a  kick  in  the  back  Irom  a 
horae  in  the  liTery-atabtes,'  saya  he ;  'I  can't  hold  thia  hone ; 
will  you    ride   him,  CxHTEKBUKYt'      His  horse  waa  a  black, 


wick''d  loukinK  hnu't  tm  ever  I  saw,  with  bloodjihot  eyen  and  « 
demoniacal  t'xjireBiiiim. 

What  niuld  I  dn,  afttr  the  nluriM  nbmit  Bonrawk  and  the 
Pamha  «y  TRKViZMNnl  Sir.  I  waH  nhliged  to  get  off  my  ledan- 
chair  and  mount  the  Captain's  Purgatory,  u  I  call  him — a  dia- 
guating  brute,  and  worthy  of  his  master. 

Weil,  sir,  off  we  set— Purgatory  jumping  from  this  side  of 
the  rood  to  t'other,  sbyug  at  Uias  Pouaoii,  who  passed  in  her 
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carriage  (as  well  he  might  at  so  hideous  a  phenomenon) — ^plung- 
ing at  an  apple-woman  and  stall — going  so  wild  at  a  hoJcer's  cart 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  jumped  into  the  hall-door  where 
the  man  was  delivering  a  pie  for  dinner — and  flinging  his  head 
hackwards  so  as  to  endanger  my  own  nose  eveiy  moment.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  in.  I  tugged  at  both  bridles  till  I 
tore  his  jaws  into  a  fiiry,  I  suppose. 

Just  as  we  were  passing  under  the  viaduct,  whirr  came  the 
streaming  train  with  a  bang,  and  a  shriek,  and  a  whizz.  The 
brute  would  hold  in  no  longer  :  he  ran  away  with  me. 

I  stuck  my  feet  tight  down  in  the  stirrups,  and  thought  of  my 
mother  with  inexpressible  agony.  I  clutched  hold  of  all  the 
reins  and  a  great  deal  of  the  mane  of  the  brute.  I  saw  trees, 
milestones,  houses,  villages,  pass  away  from  me  — away,  away, 
away — away  by  the  corn-fields — away  by  the  wolds — away  by 
the  eternal  hills — away  by  the  woods  and  precipices — the  woods, 
the  rocks,  the  villages  flashed  by  me.  O,  Pugsbt  !  how  I  longed 
for  the  Megatherium  during  that  ride ! 

It  lasted,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  nine  hours,  during  which 
I  went  over,  as  I  should  think,  about  540  miles  of  ground.  I 
didn't  come  off — my  hat  did,  a  new  Lincoln  and  Bennett,  but  I 
didn't  —  and  at  length  the  infuriate  brute  paused  in  his  mad 
career,  with  an  instinctive  respect  for  the  law,  at  a  turnpike  gate. 
I  little  knew  the  blessing  of  a  turnpike  until  then. 

In  a  minute  Bangles  came  up,  bursting  with  laughter.  '  You 
can't  manage  that  horse,  I  think,  said  the  Migor,  with  his  infernal 
good-nature.     '  Shall  I  ride  him  t    Mine  is  a  quiet  beast.' 

I  was  off  Purgatory's  back  in  a  minute,  and  as  I  moimted  on 
Bangles'  hackney,  felt  as  if  I  was  getting  into  bed,  so  easy,  so 
soft,  so  downy  he  seemed  to  me. 

He  said,  though  I  never  can  believe  it,  that  we  had  only  come 
about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  and  at  this  moment  the  two  ladies  and 
De  Bosky  rode  up. 

'  Is  that  the  way  you  broke  the  Pasha  of  Tbebizond's  horse?' 
Violet  said.  I  gave  a  laugh ;  but  it  was  one  of  despair.  I 
should  have  liked  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  De  Bosky's  side. 

I  shall  come  to  town  directly,  I  think.  This  Brighton  is  a 
miserable  Cockney  place. 
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THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  BAR* 

TiiK  CorrcDiKjndeiit  of  an  emineot  Sunday  paijer,  which  has  all 
the  lato8t  news  from  Newgate,  informs  us  that  the  following 
Circular  has  made  considerable  sensation  among  the  company  at 
that  place  of  resort : — 

TO  THE  UNFORTUNATK 

Mr.  Oily  Gammon,  Q.C,  still  continues  to  give  his  valuable 
assistance  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  difficulties,  on  his  usual 
moderate  terms.  Mr.  (iammon  undertakes  to  prove  or  disprove 
anything,  to  bully  any  witness,  to  melt  the  heart  of  any  judge  on 
the  l>en('h,  or  to  cut  jokes  that  shall  make  even  the  imfortuoate 
gentleman  in  the  dock  burnt  out  laughing. 

Mr.  Oily  engages  to  cry  at  the  domestic  jiassages  of  his 
8i>eech,  and  provide  his  own  pocket-handkerchiefl  Accordipg  to 
the  COM'  (and  dei>endent  ujMn  previous  arrangements,  to  be  settled 
with  Mr.  Gammon's  clerk),  Mr.  G.  will  blow  his  nose  and 
whimptT,  or  faint  and  turn  jtale,  or  burst  out  into  a  regular  howl, 
accompanied  by  a  shower  of  real  tears,  that  may  be  measured  by 
the  t4'9isixx)nful.  The  degrees  of  sentiment  will  vary  with  the 
case — say  larceny,  forgery,  or  murder. 

In  cases  where  both  jokes  and  tears  are  to  be  supplied,  the 
terms  will,  of  ct)urHe,  be  in  j)ro{)ortion.  Mr.  Gammon  need  not 
May  that  lioth  articles  are  prime,  the  jokes  es{>ecially  of  the  most 
decent  and  gentlenuuilike  character. 

Parties  re<{uinng  the  latter  are  requested  to  send  a  short 
notice,  as  they  cannot  be  hail  without  pre\ious  consultation — the 
tears  an*  always  ready,  uiid  a  fine  assortment  of  religicnis  appeals, 
which  can  work  u{X)n  the  feelings  of  any  twelve  men  in  England. 

To Knq. 

At  prevent  drtsinMi  in  Her  Msjeity's  priBon  of . 

>  [March  22,  1S45.] 
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WAE    BETWEEN    THE    PRESS    AND    THE  BAR^ 
Mr.  Punch  to  the  Gentlemen  op  the  Press. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 

I  HAVE  not  been  unmindful  of  the  quarrel  which  has  lately 
broken  out  between  yourselyes  and  the  Bar.  I  even  prophesy 
from  it  considerable  public  benefit ;  if^  as  late  circumstances  have 
given  me  to  suppose,  you  are  b^inning  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  your  calling,  to  feel  your  own  strength  as  a  public 
body,  to  take  counsel  by  other  corporations  how  to  make  your 
own  respected,  and  to  submit  to  no  further  impudence  or  insult 
when  you  can  conveniently  repress  it.  My  soul  rejoices  in  the 
prospect  of  a  war  between  the  Bar  and  the  Press  of  these  kingdoms. 
As  a  member  of  the  latter  profession,  I  am  of  course,  disposed 
impartially  to  stand  by  my  friends.  Yes,  in  this  row,  or  in  any 
other  where  your  interests  are  menaced,  there's  a  cudgd  in  Fleet 
Street,  ready  to  make  play  for  the  common  cause. 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  Fmser's  Magazine  the  biography 
of  a  great  leader  of  the  enemy,  who  has  lately  passed  away. 

'The  greatest  skill  of  Follett,'  Fraser  says,  'consisted  in  present- 
ing his  case  in  the  most  harmonious  and  fair-purposed  aspect.  If  there 
was  anything  false  or  fraudulent,  a  hitch  or  a  blot  of  any  kind  in  his 
case,  he  kept  it  dexterously  out  of  view,  or  hurried  it  trippingly  over. 
But  if  the  blot  was  on  the  other  side,  he  had  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  and 
the  scent  of  the  hound,  to  detect  and  run  down  his  game.  He  had  the 
greatest  skill  in  reading  an  affidavit,  and  could  play  the  '  artful  dodge ' 
in  a  style  looking  so  much  like  gentlemanly  candour,  that  you  could 
not  find  fault.* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  writer,  a  barrister  evidently,  eulogises  the 
various  qualities  which  raised  that  eminent  man,  and  com- 
placently enumerates  his  merits.  He  could  play  the  ^artftd 
dodge'  in  a  manner  so  candid  as  to  defy  suspicion.  He  could 
detect  an  enemy's  lies  in  a  minute,  his  client's  falsehood  or  fraud 
he  could  keep  out  of  view.  There's  a  panegyric  for  a  gentleman  ! 
For  these  precious  qualities  he  earns  fifteen  thousand  a  year; 
he  obtains  the  highest  post  of  the  law ;  he  goes  to  the  grave 
honoured  and  followed  by  the  Queen's  Ministers  and  the  Bar. 
For  artful  dodging  with  an  air  of  candour  ;  for  dexterously  reading 

1  [August  9,  1845.] 
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an  affidavit ;  for  cloaking  his  client's  lies  and  abetting  his  fraud. 
Bravo !  let  the  Temple  bells  be  muffled  ;  let  the  porters  wear 
crape ;  let  the  Bar  walk  after  the  hearse  with  dishevelled  wigs, 
ancl  the  silk  gowns  march  in  tatters ;  let  the  judges  howl  a 
threnody,  led  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Baron ;  and  let 
Sir  Robert  and  Sir  James  sacrifice  an  under-secretary  on  his 
tomb.  Let  us  all  sit  down  and  weep — clerks,  lawyers,  news- 
papers, prime-ministors,  lord-<*hancellors  and  Temple-porters — we 
all  feel  it,  we're  all  so  deep  in  affliction — we're  so  sincere,  so 
honest. 

O  omnipotent  unfathomable  Goddess  of  Humbug!  Statues 
should  be  erecte<l  to  you  through  all  our  city.  A  golden  one 
before  Buckingham  Palace,  a  great  brazen  one  before  Westminster, 
a  rigid  marble  one  in  the  centre  of  Almack's,  and  an  enormous 
leaden  one  in  Kxet^r  Hall.  But  lieforc  the  Punch  office  we 
would  have  the  statue  flung  down,  and  the  great  Iconoclast 
waving  his  baton  over  the  ruins. 

This,  however,  for  futun*  consideration  and  other  ages.  Return 
we  to  the  Bar  Humbug,  and  muse,  dear  friends,  thereupon. 

Has  it  not  often  stnick  you,  considering  these  things,  how 
cruelly  the  Attorneys  have  been  dealt  with  by  public  repute — 
how,  by  ourselves  in  novels,  plays,  and  fictitious  works, — hence 
by  the  public  in  daily  life, — that  class  of  men  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  dangerous,  slippery,  wicked  set  of  practitioners  t 
\Mien  we  talk  of  roguish  la^^'yers,  as  talk  we  do— lawyers  are 
supposed  to  mean  attorneys — the  Bar  somehow  escapes  scot  free ; 
there's  no  stain  upon  Mz-z/i,  they  get  such  largi*  fees,  they  become 
liarons  and  earls  so  often  :  alxwe  all,  they  prate  so  magnificently 
and  constantly  alNuit  their  o^^-n  honour  and  dignity,  that  the 
public  l»elievw  them  ;  they  reap  the  dignity,  and  the  poor  attorney 
n>mes  in  for  all  the  odium. 

And  yet,  these  men  are  but  the  creatures  of  the  Attorneys ; 
they  go  where  the  latter  bid  them,  they  ntate  what  the  Attorneys 
tell  them.  If  QriRK,  Gammon  and  Snap  prescriW  the  'artM 
dodge,'  Serjeant  Buzfuz  i>erforms  it  in  Court.  If  an  honest 
man  is  to  be  bullied  in  a  witnf*sH-lH>x,  the  barrister  is  instructed 
to  bully  him.  If  a  munlcrer  is  to  lie  rescutHi  from  the  gallows, 
the  barrister  blubbers  over  him,  as  in  Tawell'h  case  ;  or  accuses 
a  wrong  person,  as  in  Courvoisikr's  cas(\  If  a  naughty  woman 
is  to  be  screened,  a  barrister  will  bring  Heaven  itself  into  Courts 
and  call  Providence  to  witness  that  she  is  pure  and  spotless,  as 
a  certain  great  advocate  and  si*h(K»] master  abroad  di<i  for  a  certain 
lamented  Queen  Caroline. 

There  they  are  to  Ix)  sold  to  the  first  bidder  thes4>  folks  of  the 
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long  robe.  Other  boria  robcu  are  sent  to  the  spinning-house  for 
doing  no  worse ;  and  these— these  mount  to  the  peerage  and  the 
woolsack — these  talk  about  the  dignity  and  independence  of  their 
profession  forsooth — these  say  that  a  man  connected  with  their 
profession  shan't  report  for  the  newspapers. 

It's  dishonourable  to  do  that.  Theyll  turn  a  man  from  their 
mess  who  reports  in  a  paper;  theyll  expel  a  man  from  their 
spotless  society  for  reporting  in  the  Times  or  the  Morning 
Chronicle, 

They  do  not  expel  a  man  for  disgusting  hypocrisy ;  for  bearing 
fidse  witness ;  for  the  '  artful  dodge ' ;  for  keeping  '  fraud  and 
fidsehood'  out  of  view  —  they  load  him  with  honours  for  it. 
Each  of  the  instances  above  mentioned  has  risen  high  to  rank 
and  respect.  This  is  a  Law  adviser  to  Ministers ;  that  was  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown ;  the  other  went  to  the  grave  with  five 
hundred  weeping  reputable  gentlemen  at  his  back  —  honest 
gentlemen  who  will  have  no  connection  with  the  Press. 

Very  well.  Let  the  Press  be  warned,  and  suffer,  as  best  it 
may,  this  separation  from  the  Bar.  Poor  Peri  turned  out  of 
Paradise,  peep  in  and  see  how  the  periwigged  angels  there 
innocently  disport  themselves !  Peep  in  and  see  them  at  their 
work  ;  this  one  doing  the  *  artful  dodge ' ;  that  one  screening 
the  frauds  of  his  client ;  another  howling  over  the  fate  of  a 
murderer  who  gives  him  so  many  hundred  guineas ;  another 
insulting  a  timid  witness,  or  accusing  an  innocent  woman.  See 
all  these  things,  0  Press !  Send  your  commissioners  in  the  train 
of  these  spotless  men  of  law — and  have  your  say.  There  is  no 
call  for  politeness,  no  truce  or  friendship  henceforth  between  you. 
You  are  not  worthy  to  sit  at  the  Bar  table ;  dangerous  society 
for  dignified  and  independent  gentlemen.  Very  well ;  be  you 
dignified  and  independent  too.  Bear  this  in  mind,  gentlemen 
of  the  Press,  that  the  Bar  disowns  you  ;  and  in  the  provinces, 
when  the  flock  of  barristers  comes  squeezing  into  your  Assixe- 
Courts,  hankering  after  your  attorneys'  fees  ;  ready  to  perform 
the  *  artful  dodge '  for  the  rogues  in  your  gaols  ;  or  to  blubber 
over  murderers  in  the  dock,  welcome  them  as  their  dignity  and 
independence  warrants.  Don't  fail  to  point  out  their  eminent 
merits.     Hold  up  their  respectability  to  public  admiration. 

So  it  is  possible  that  from  this  war  between  the  Bar  and  the 
Press  some  good  may  arise ;  so  it  is  possible  that  from  this  fiiUing 
out  some  honest  men  may  come  by  their  own ;  which  is  the 
fervent  wish  of  the  benevolent  Punch. 


BAB-TOUTINO  S2S 


:Tni 


BAR-TOUTING. 

The  Times^  some  days  since,  jocularly  compared  the  learned 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  at  Westminster  Hall,  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Whip,  on  a  cab-stand,  where  they  wait  for  &res.  'Touting,' 
however.  The  Times  said,  or  active  exertions  to  get  a  fere,  was 
not  allowed  at  the  Bar ;  and,  in  so  far,  the  Bar  was  more  dignified 
than  the  Whip. 

The  Tim^s^  however,  has  been  forced  to  t'onfess  its  error.  It 
hasn't  apologised  to  the  cabmen  as  yet ;  but  it  should.  The 
Bar  touts  upon  occasions  with  wonderful  activity ;  the  gallant 
fellows  have  been  at  work  for  the  lant  fortnight,  canvassing  for 
the  vacant  Judgeships  of  the  Courts  of  Ketiuest,  as  the  following 
different  appeals  will  show  : — 


The  CiEyTKKL  Canvass. 

•  Mr.  Frederic  Figtree  solicits  your  vote  and  interest.  His 
connexions  with  Westminster  are  of  long  date.  He  was  educate<l 
at  Westminster  School.  His  uncle  was  a  Canon  of  WcstminsUT  ; 
and  his  grandmother,  the  Ho.noirable  Mrs.  FitiTREE,  oc<*upi«l 
for  thirty-eight  yc-ars  a  house  in  (in-at  (ictirge  Strwt. 

•  Mr.  Fi(iTREE  is  a  nicmlKT  of  the  Western  Circuit,  and  in  the 
year  1822,  his  fir»*t  circuit,  held  n  brief  in  the  wise  of  S.vooKs  c. 
Snobby. 

•  He  ha»  cM'cupiwl  chaniU'rH  on  the  thinl  floor  fi»r  twenty-three 
years,  during;  which  time  he  has  eaten  two  thousand  fi»ur  hundred 
and  elevf*n  dinners  in  hall ;  has  {uid  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  rent :  ami  never  Ixrn  in  arnurs  to  his  clerk  or  latindress. 

'Mr.  FitiTREE  flatters  himself  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education. 

'  He  has  never  bad  any  connexion  with  the  PrcAs,  which  he 
heartily  desfiis«*s,  and  voted  for  the  lianishment  of  rc^porters  from 
the  Bar  mess. 

'Having  thus  ujiheld  the  dignity  of  his  pnifession  during  a 
IierifMl  of  nearly  a  quarter  i»f  a  C4*nfur>\  Mr.  Fictree  oflers  him- 
self to  notiee  as  a  jnthou  qimlifleil  to  hold  the  oftiee  of  Judge  of 
the  Wivtniinster  Court  of  Keijuestii. 

'  He  has  the  honour  of  subjoining  the  following  testimonials :  — 

*  [AugujitSO.  184S.] 
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'"From  Mr.  Justice  Humdrum. 

* "  My  dear  Figtree, 

* "  I  am  delighted  to  give  any  testimony  I  can  in  your  fiftvour. 
To  my  certain  knowledge  you  have  travelled  twenty  thousand 
miles  on  circuit,  always  in  a  post-chaise ;  and  during  that  period 
you  have  ever  conducted  yourself  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman. 

* "  Most  sincerely  yours, 

* "  Humphry  Humdrum.'*  ' 

* "  From  Mr.  Baron  Mauley. 
*"Dear  Fig, 

' "  Olini  truncus  era*  ficuluu9  inutile  lignum.  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  are  to  be  useless  no  longer,  and  that  after  twenty-five 
years  your  talents  are  to  have  fisdr  play. 

' "  Though  you  have  not  been  lucky  as  a  Barrister,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  great  as  a  Judge.  As  a  Judge  of  claret,  for  instance, 
I  know  few  like  you.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  canvass, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  presiding  in  your  Court,  and  all  the 
tradesmen  in  Westminster  sitting  under  their  figtree. 

* "  Faithfully  yours, 

* "  MoMus  Mauley."  ' 

The  Pathetic  Canvass. 

*  Mr.  PuMPy    to  noHcit  your  Vote  and  Interest, 

*Mr.  Pump  has  dwelt  in  Westminster  twelve  years,  and  is 
the  £Etther  of  thirteen  children. 

*  They  may  be  seen  at  his  chambers.  Pump  Court,  at  any  hour 
from  ten  till  four.  It  is  to  the  Christian,  the  family-man,  the 
&ther,  that  Mr.  Pump  appeals  for  support. 

*  Mrs.  Pump  will  wait  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  solicit  their  suffrages,  with  her  last  beloved  baby — 

*■  Men  and  Others, 
*  Plump  for  Pump. 

*  P.S, — No  connexion  with  the  Press.' 

The  Houxdsditch  Canvass. 

*The  fnends  of  Bartholomew  Nebuchadnezzar,  Esquire, 
Barrister-at-Ijaw,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
Hotel,  Holywell  Street,  to  take  measures  for  forwarding  that 
gentleman's  canvass  for  the  post  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Requests. 
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'D.  Davids,  Esquire,  Blue  Lion  Squaie;  Samuel  Slomax, 
Esquire,  Fetter  Lane ;  Benjamin  Benoni,  Esquire,  Holywell 
Street  (Greneral  Outfitting  Warehouse),  have  established  branch 
committees  at  their  residences,  where  the  friends  of  B.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ElMjuire,  are  requested  to  attend.' 


MR.   SMITH'S    REASONS   FOR   NOT   SENDING 
HLS    PICTURES    TO    THE    EXHIBITION.* 

Knowing  much  consternation  prevails  in  the  artistical  world  on 
account  of  Mr.  Smith's  determination  to  withdraw  from  the 
Acaiiemy,  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish  the  reasons  of 
his  retirement,  as  he  wrote  them  to  an  aifectionate  relative  at 
his  native  town  of  Bullocksmithy  : — 

*  Xeuman  Strut,  March  2r». 
*  Mr  DEARE8T  AUNT, 

*  You  ask  me  why  I  prefer  to  exhibit  my  pictures  at  my  native 
Art-Union  of  BulkH'ksmithy,  rather  than  to  send  them  to  the 
Rtiyal  Acaileiny,  London,  where,  as  you  state  with  perfect  justice, 
they  would  be  sure  of  the  very  first  prize. 

*  "  Our  Gracious  Sovereign,"  you  say,  "  is  an  acknowledged  and 
enlighteneil  fiatroness  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and,  in  the  course  of  her 
visit  to  the  Royal  Academy,  would  be  sure  to  fix  the  veryfirtt 
thing  upon  my  dear  Skbastian's  rhttrmintj  and  iuhlime  piece»/" 
And  then  you  fall  into  an  Alnaschar  train  of  imagination,  picturing 
me  to  yourself  as  hol>-and-nob  with  all  the  Grandees  at  the 
Palace,  making  my  fortune  there — advanced  to  the  honour  of 
kni'^litliotNl  raptivatin};  a  maid  of  honour,  etc.  Fond  dreams 
the^  of  fond  old  women  ! 

*  That  my  works  are  of  the  first  onler,  I  acknowledge.  Every 
man  who  fre«iuents  our  club  at  the  Thunderlxtlt  and  Snuffers, 
savs  so;  I  think  so  mvm>lf:  and  the  E<litor  of  the  Art-Union 
has  t4ild  me  they  are  un  honour  to  our  age  and  country.  That 
they  are  likely  to  |ilt>a^  even  Royalty  I  ailmit  with  loyal  j»ride. 
The  subjei*trt  an*  atlmirable,  the  drawing  fiiultless,  and  the  colour- 
ing-hut I  am  t4Ki  uKNlest  to  si»eak  aUmt  that, 

'  In  a  wont  it  is  in  onler  that  our  august  Court  may  not  see 
them  that  I  prefer  exhibiting  at  Bullocksmithy  rather  than  in 

London. 

>  [Apnl  5,  ISAi.] 
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*  Suppose  His  Royal  Highness  takes  a  gracious  fancy  to  them 
— ^I  speak  with  the  utmost  respect, — hut  I  am  a  done  man. 

'Suppose  he  says  to  me  ''Mr.  Smith,  you  are  a  man  of 
astonishing  genius  ;  your  picture  from  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is 
quite  a  new  subject :  send  it  to  the  Palace,  and  begin  forthwith 
two  pictures  of  four  hundred  figures,  each  as  large  as  life,  to  be 
painted  in  fresco  round  a  kennel  I  am  building." 

'  Suppose,  I  say,  His  Royal  Highness  graciously  gives  me  the 
above  order, — What  can  I  do  ?  I  send  my  picture  from  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  and  receive  a  cheque  for  ten  pounds  from 
His  Royal  Highness's  respected  Secretary.  This  is  verj-  well: 
but,  my  dear  Aunt,  old  Bobus,  the  butcher,  of  Bullocksmithy, 
would  give  me  forty  pounds  for  the  very  same  picture.  I  yield 
in  loyalty  to  no  man  on  this  earth.  I  adore  my  Queen,  my 
Prince,  and  my  Royal  Family.  When  I  see  Her  Majesty  going 
to  the  drawing-room  or  to  open  Parliament,  I  hurrah  so,  that  I 
am  sure  I  wonder  the  horses  are  not  frightened.  When  I  sold 
my  picture  to  an  eminent  publisher  for  200  guineas  (money,  £5  ; 
new  prints,  £205),  what  did  I  take  ?  Why,  nineteen  different 
portraits  of  my  Sovereign,  sixteen  of  Prince  Axbert,  twelve 
(after  Landseer)  of  the  Royal  dogs,  and  two  of  the  Royal 
children.  I  have  them  all  framed  and  glazed  in  my  studio.  I 
am  notorious  in  the  whole  profession,  and  called  loyal  Smith. 

*  Well,  I  say, — ^yielding  in  loyalty  to  no  man,  and  adoring  my 
Queen — I  prefer  selling  my  picture  to  Bobus  for  forty  (please 
tell  him  he  may  have  it  at  that  price),  rather  than  disposing  of 
it  to  my  august  Sovereign  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  sum.  Why 
should  I  make  my  Prince  a  present  of  thirty  guineas  ?  I  blush 
at  the  very  idea. 

*Now  then,  take  the  second  proposition  in  the  paragraph 
beginning  — "  Smith,  you  are  a  man  of  genius,'*  etc.,  which  I 
suppose  His  Royal  Highness  to  utter,  upon  seeing  my  works  at 
the  Academy.  I  have  sent  home  the  picture,  and  begin  on  the 
great  composition.  I  fling  the  whole  force  of  my  tremendous 
intellect  upon  the  piece.  I  labour  five-and-twenty  hours  a  day. 
I  exhaust  the  Life  Guards  in  models,  and  my  purse  in  paying 
for  them.  I  finish  my  work  and  I  get  thirty  pounds  in  a 
compliment. 

*You  are  incredulous — but  so  it  is.  Four  of  the  greatest 
painters  in  England  were  so  treated  last  year;  and  though  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  ardent  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
I  own  I  prefer  painting  for  Bobus. 

'  And  to  crown  all,  my  dear  aunt,  suppose  (as  you  do)  that  I 
am  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  this  country  or  Europe  ever 
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saw — a  veteran  in  art,  looked  up  to  and  honoured  by  my  Bcholan 
— one  to  whose  genius  a  nation,  and  surely  a  young  Prince,  may 
pay  reverence ;  and  suppose — poor  as  I  am,  yet  anxious  to  pay 
honour  where  it  is  due — I  make  my  young  Prince  a  present  of  a 
noble  picture — and  suppose,  in  return,  my  young  Prince  has  the 
picture  torn  down  from  the  tro//,  and  iin  jdacejUUd  by  an  inferior 
hand — I  should  not  like  to  see  the  rage  in  which  my  beloved 
Aunt  would  \yo  at  such  treatment  of  her  Sebastian,  and  without 
bating  a  tittle  of  my  attachment  to  the  Star  of  Brunswick,  I 
must  say  that  I  should  not  be  exactly  pleased  myself  to  encoimter 
such  treatment. 

'  I  have  thus  made  you  acquainted  with  my  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring BulliKksmithy.  I  should  not  like  my  temi)er  to  be  tried  by 
any  such  event  as  that  I  have  hinte<l  at ;  and  though  nothing 
could  shake  my  reverence  for  the  Houne  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
yet  my  feelings  would  be  woundt^l  were  I  placed  in  the  above 
|)ositiun. 

*  With  my  anient  love  for  everything  connected  with  monarchy, 
I  prefer  thus  tu  remain  apart.  I  am  a  romantic  being.  I  love 
t4)  think  of  the  golden  days  of  our  profession,  when  Rubens  rode 
with  fifty  gentlemen  in  his  train,  and  an  Emperor  stooped  to 
pick  up  Titian's  mahl-stick :  and  when  Leonardo  came  to  see 
FRANris  THE  First,  he  was  not  trrated  like  a  flunky,  and 
Raffaelle,  I  have  heani,  was  considered  fit  company  for  their 
Eminences  of  Rome.  Just  for  once,  I  shou/d  like  to  hear  of  an 
artist  being  invited  to  Court — it  may  be  a  wild  wish — it  may  be 
disrespectful  to  my  Sovereign — but  I  can't  help  indulging  in  il 
Enough  of  this,  however — it  is  improper  perhaps,  under  present 
altered  rircuinstAnceH,  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  Raffaelleh 
and  TiTiANs  by  august  Sovereigns  now  no  more  ;  yet  I  can't  but 
say  (always  rallying  round  the  glorious  Innner  of  the  Guelphs  as 
I  do)  I  grieve  to  think  tliat  a  Prints  should  be  found  in  England, 
who  i>atronises  art  by  turning  our  Titian  out  of  doors. 

*  Ever,  my  dear  Aunt's 
'  Atfectionate  nephew, 

•Sebastian  SMirn.' 

*  P.S.-  The  basket  of  "  still  life  "  i^me  safe  to  hand.     Snyders 
never  painted  a  finer  hare  in  his  life.' 

[Thackeray  dealt  with  this  subject  in  the  following  paimgrapl^ 
and  alM)  in  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (tee  p.  228).] 
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ROYAL    PATEONAGE    OF   AET.^ 

In  order  to  secure  this  valuable  blessing,  artists  have  agreed  to 
sell  their  pictures  at  ten  times  below  their  value. 


GROSS    INSULT   TO    THE   COURT.- 

A  TRADESMAN  at  Birmingham  lately  offered  Mr.  Turnek  five 
thousand  pounds  for  three  pictures.  If  tradesmen  are  allowed  to 
go  on  in  this  way,  all  royal  patronage  of  art  must  end. 

Note, — AVe  have  our  private  opinion  of  the  tradesman  who  made,  and 
the  artist  who  refused^  the  above  offer,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 


THE    COMMISSION    OF    FIXE   ARTS.^ 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  tfie  Fine  Arts,  last  treeky 
Mr.  Punch  tvas  introdtuxd,  and  spoke  to  thefoUmcing  effect : — 

*  My  Lords,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Gentlemen, 

*  I  was  out  of  town  for  the  Easter  holidays  when  my  publica- 
tion  appeared,  containing  a  letter  from  a  person  signed,  "  Smith," 
and  some  verses  from  another  artist  probably,  strongly  impugning 
the  conduct  of  an  illustrious  member  of  your  body,  who,  it  is 
averred,  ordered  a  picture  from  one  of  our  most  &mous  painters  ; 
paid  for  the  picture  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  which  a 
publisher  would  have  given  for  it ;  and  then,  on  some  delicate 
scruples,  had  the  picture  (a  fresco)  hacked  out  of  the  wall.  As 
for  delicacy,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  saw  the  sketch  of  the  picture  last  year ;  that  it  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  English  art ;  that  my  wife,  Mrs.  Judy,  saw 
it ;  that  Mrs.  Caudle  ^  saw  it ;  and  that  it  elicited  nothing  but 
admiration  from  this  pure  and  high-minded  women.     (Cheers,) 

*  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  atrocious  statement, 
that  the  picture  was  chipped  out  of  the  wall,  that  my  indignation 
lias  been  roused ;  and  I  have  turned  off  every  printer,  publisher, 


1  [April  12,  1845.]  '  [April  12,  1845.]  »  [April  19,  1845.] 

*  [Afrs.  Caudle* 8  Curtain  Leisures,  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  were  Appearing  at 
this  time  in  Punch.] 


iist^' 
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8ub-<xlitor,  and  printer'H  <l-v-l  in  my  establishment,  who  wus 
concerned  in  profmgatin^  so  monstrouH  a  fahle.     {I/eary  hear.) 

*  I  <:annot  believe  that  a  g^^At  picture  was  Bacrifice<l  in  this 
way,  or  that  a  noble  old  ]iainter  was  so  Rhameiiilly  insulted.  I 
l»eliev(*  that  no  monarch  in  any  Court  of  Europe,  aWlutist  or 
conHtitutional,  bi^  or  beji^garly,  from  the  Tuileries  or  St.  Petersburg 
down  t4)  Saxe-Meinin<;en,  let  us  say — for  fear  of  being  personal — 
would  dare  to  commit  ho  groHS  a  breach  of  politeness.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  the  first  of  our  aristocracy  (which  is  the 
firnt  of  the  worl<l) — that  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  fa^thion — a 
mixlel  (»f  g(>nenius  go4Mi-bre<*<iing— one  who  must  l)e  a  pattern  of 
courtesy  iHMild  S4»  forget  himntdf  as  t<»  "bring  a  vetenin  to 
shame"?  A  great  prince  innulting  a  jMK>r  artist  is  like  a  life- 
guardsman  bullying  a  little  liaby.  There  is  something  cniel  in 
the  mere  idea.  The  jMN^r  thing  can't  resist :  it  was  only  meant 
for  <'an*ssiiig  and  kindness,  to  he  dandle<l  on  the  giant's  knc«*, 
not  iM»mmelleil  by  his  great  fist.  A  thrust  of  his  finger  might 
kill  the  chilil.  Hut  what  should  we  say  of  the  six-foot  Samhox 
wh<»  did  the  dtrd  ? 

*The  idea  is  revolting  and  imjKissible.  The  story  must  be 
alwunl  fr(»m  first  to  last.  The  first  gentleman  in  England  cant 
have  <lone  what  is  alleginl  against  him.  To  supiKwe  that  a  great 
I'rinee  should  ask  a  {minter  for  a  picture  is  |K3ssible  —the  artist 
would  natumlly  Ih*  t<N>  happy  to  oblige  such  a  personage,  and 
send  in  his  jiicture  with  pleasure.  Hut  here  all  supposition  sto|is. 
I  won't  iK'lieve  ttiat  the  tirst  gentleman  in  Englaiul  U*gs  a  picture 
i>f  an  artist,  and  shows  his  M'use  nf  obligation  by  bending  him  a 
tenth  jKirt  of  the  value  of  the  work.  Such  conduct  is  not  even 
de<*ent  :  it  is  not  merely  deficient  in  common  gratitude,  but  in 
cimunon  |N>Iitent>Ks.  Much  more,  then,  do  I  discretlit  the  cnie] 
charge  again^t  my  K'tters — that  a  grejit  I'rince,  after  having  gi»t 
a  picture  for  iii»thing,  after  having  manif(*ste<i  his  gratitude  in 
tlie  way  nanieil,  should  end  by  having  the  picture  taken  down, 
and  its  place  iKUiite<i  over  by  an  inferior  hand. 

'  I  say  it  i-^  imiNtssible.  IVtween  a  great  Prince  and  a  |NM>r 
fKiinter  there  is  as  much  s4M-ia]  ditfereiur  as  there  is  liodily 
disereprinry  U'tween  the  guanlsman  and  the  Imby.  One  mi 
high  plni*e<l  can't  st(M)j»  down  to  crush  one  so  lowly.  A\liat  is  a 
n»yal  Prince  who  knoMs  his  business t     What   is  he   jiaid   for? 

To  Ih*  a  ^pleudiil  leremonv — to  smile  and  In*  kin<l  to  evenUnlv 

I  *  •       • 

an  aristiH-nitic  Simi'min  as  it  were — a  walking  fMiliteness  and 
Hfdendour.  We  place  him  glittering  altove  us :  his  |mrt  of  the 
job  is  to  shine  and  )m*  Mj>Iendid  like  the  sun — the  sun,  which 
shines  not  only  on  mountains,  castles,  elephants,  and  such   big 
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things,  but  kindly  illuminates  a  cock -sparrow  in  a  gutter,  and 
warms  a  worm  on  a  dunghill. 

'  Now,  as  you  Oentlemen  are  engaged  upon  a  committee  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  as  they  look  to  you  for  patronage  and  protection, 
I  beg  and  pray  that  you  will  have  this  story  officially  contradicted, 
or  I  shall  (through  Mr.  Duncombe)  present  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  reform  of  your  body,  I  care  for  my  country  so  much, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  know  what  other  nations  say  of  her ;  and 
am  often — too  often,  perhaps — asking  myself  what  will  be  a 
Frenchman's  opinion  of  such  and  such  a  thing  ? 

'  In  matters  of  art  this  question  occurs  to  me  very  often,  and 
as  I  must  confess,  very  awkwardly.  What  can  the  Frenchmen 
say  about  Tite's  Exchange,  or  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  ? 
What  woidd  they  say  if  they  were  to  hear  that  one  of  our  greatest 
artists  has  been  treated  in  the  fashion  above  spoken  of?  They 
would  say  our  patrons  were  worthy  of  our  Art,  and  have  a  sad 
notion  of  one  and  the  other. 

*  I  call  upon  you  then  to  disown  the  allegations  above  brought 
forward — allegations  which  I  myself  totally  disbelieve.  I  don't 
believe  that  a  generous  British  Court  asked  for  a  picture,  didn't 
pay  for  a  picture,  and  ended  by  removing  it  from  the  wall.  I 
hear  there  are  other  pictures  on  that  wall ;  if  His  Royai. 
Highness  Prince  Albert  has  a  fancy  to  part  with  them,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  them  off  his  hands  at  double  the  money 
which  he  paid  for  them.' 

Here,  amidst  a  great  uproar  of  shrieks,  yells,  hisses,  cries  of 
*  treason,'  *  turn  him  out,'  &c.,  Mr,  Punches  Speech  was  concluded 
by  his  being  hustled  out  of  the  committee-room  by  the  policeman. 


DOG   annexation; 

John  Polk  was  put  to  the  bar  char^red  with  robbing  the  Mexican 
minister  of  a  favourite  dog,  named  Texas.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  Don  Bernardo  Murphy  stated  to  be  simply 
these : — 

Some  months  since,  John  Polk  sold  his  Excellency  the  dog 
(a  very  large  animal,  spotted  black  and  white)  that  used  to  run 
under  his  carriage ;  subsequently  a  fellow,  by  the  name  of 
Houston,    a   countryman   of  Polk's,    who   had   been    in    his 

>  [April  5,  1845.] 


DOG  AKXEXATION  Ml 

Excellkncy's  sen-ice,  a))8conde(l  with  the  dog,  and  he  had  that 
day  Ret*n  it  at  Oroenwich  Fair,  whither  he  had  gone  in  company 
with  CiiKVALiKic  BuN8EN.  The  animal  was  tie<l  to  a  van, 
belonging  to  the  prisoner,  and  from  which  he  was  haranguing  and 
p8aliu-8inging  to  the  company  at  the  fair. 

Policeman',  X.  21,  said — Please  your  Worship,  there  has 
been  more  picking  of  pockets  round  that  ere  psalm-ninging  wan, 
than  in  any  ]mrt  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  Abekdekn.  Silence,  Policeman.  AVhat  has  that  to  do 
with  the  complaint  ? 

The  Mexi(*an  Minister  continue<l,  in  a  very  agitate<l  manner, 
'  I  ifiHtantly  recogninetl  my  dog,  and  gave  the  scoundrel  yonder  in 
chargt*  to  a  ]>oIicenuin.' 

'Scoundrel!'  the  prisoner  cried  {n  very  sttnrtimoniouA-iooking 
/WloiCf  who  hfid  ill*'  dog  in  hU  arms) — '  Am  I  in  a  Christian  land, 
to  hear  mvwlf  callwi  bv  surh  names?  Are  we  men?  Are  we 
brethren  ?  Have  we  blessings  and  privilegets  or  have  we  not  t 
I  come  of  a  cuuntr\'  the  most  enlightene<l,  the  most  religious,  the 
most  fre^'^it,  hont^stest,  punctuallest,  on  this  airth,  I  do.' 

Mr.  Akerdeen  {in'th  a  profound  boic).  You  are  an  American, 
I  Kuppose  I 

Polk.  I  thank  a  gnuMous  nmssy  I  am  !  I  can  appeal  to  every- 
thing that  is  holy,  and  laying  my  hand  on  my  heart,  declare  I  am 
an  honent  iiuifi.  I  K(M>m  the  accusation  that  I  stole  the  com- 
jtlaiiuint's  dog.  The  dog  is  ;/iy  dog — mine  by  the  laws  of  heaven, 
airth,  right,  nature,  and  ixMsessiun. 

Don  Hernakim)  Murphy,  very  much  agitated^  here  cried 
out — How  yours  ?  I  can  swear  to  the  animal.  I  bought  him 
of  vou. 

Polk.  You  <liii.     It's  as  tnie  as  I'm  a  fr«»-lM»rn  man. 

Don  Hern  a  rink  A  man  who  was  an  old  servant  of  yours 
comes  into  my  stTvice  un«i  stiiils  the  dog. 

PoLK.  A  ]ilesH«ler  tnitli  you  never  told. 

Don  Hkknari>i».  And  I  find  the  animal  now  again  in  your 

]K)HS«*H8ion. 

Polk.  {'Uiiifh'fo/  the  (fop).  Yes,  my  old  dog — yes,  my  old 
Tex:iJ<,  it  di«l  like  t4»  rome  back  to  its  old  master,  it  diil ! 

Don  Hkknarin)  (in  a  fury).  I  ask  your  worship,  isn't  this 
too  monstrous  ] 

Mr.  AitEKi»EKN.  Your  exeelleney  will  permit  me  to  ol»serve 
that  we  have  not  yet  lunni  Mr.  Polk V  defence.  In  a  British 
court  justice  must  U*  shown,  and  no  favour. 

Polk.  I  si'orn  a  defence.  The  d«>g  returned  t4»  me  by  a  lor 
of  natur — it's  wicked  to  tly  aginst  a  lor  of  natur.     If  I  sold  the 
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dog,  and  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  the  eternal 
order  of  things,  he  comes  back  to  me — am  I  to  blame  t  Ifs 
monstrous,  heinous,  reglar  blasphemy  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Aberdeen  appeared  deeply  struck  by  the  latter 
observation. 

Polk  (continued),  I  didn't  steal  the  animal.  Steal?  Is  a 
man  of  my  character  to  be  called  a  thief?  I  reannexed  kim — 
that's  all.  Besides,  what  jurisdiction  has  this  here  court  t  what 
authority  has  any  court  on  airth  in  a  question  purely  American  t 
My  bargain  with  Don  Bernari>o  Murphy  took  place  out  of 
this  country — the  dog  came  back  to  me  thousands  of  miles  away 
herefrom. 

Mr.  Aberdeen.  In  that  case,  I  really  must  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint. Allow  me  to  state  my  opinion,  Mr.  Polk,  that  the  dog 
is  yours ;  I  have  no  business  to  inquire  into  questions  of  annexa- 
tion as  you  call  it,  or  of  robbery  aa  his  Excellency  here  (very 
rudely,  I  must  think)  entitles  your  bargain.  I  entreat  rather 
that  gentlemen  so  respectable  should  live  together  in  harmony ; 
and — and,  I  wish  you  both  a  very  good  morning. 

Mr.  Polk  then  left  the  office  whistling  to  his  dog,  and  making 
signs  of  contempt  at  Don  Bernardo  Murphy  who  slunk  away 
in  a  cab.  He  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  when  Policeman  X  21 
came  into  the  office  and  said,  'Please  your  Worship,  The 
Yankee  annexed  your  Worship's  Canadian  walking-stick  in  the 
passage.' 

Mr.  Aberdeen  {sternly).  Mind  your  own  business,  fellow. 
Mr.  Polk  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  stick. 

Presently,  another  member  of  the  force  (O'Regan  by  name) 
entered  and  swore  the  incorrigible  Polk  had  stolen  his  beaver 
hat. 

Mr.  Aberdeen  {good  -  humouredly).  Well,  well,  I  daresay 
the  hat  wasn't  worth  twopence  halfpenny :  and  it's  better  to  lose 
it  than  to  squabble  about  it  at  law. 

O'Regan  left  the  Court  grumbling,  and  said  it  wasn't  so  in 
Templets  time. 
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NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT.' 

Letter  from   the   Beadle  of  the  Quadrant 

TO   Punch. 

*  Ifopnt  the  Fire  Hoffiz,  Fust  of  Ma  if, 

•Sir, 

*  Wen  I  Htat  that  I  am  one  of  thoM*  unfortni^ht  beintt  wonih 
you  are  alwayH  a  proHeciitin,  you  will  redaly  understand  that  I 
am  a  Biddle. 

*  /,  Sir,  am  not  ajthaymed  of  my  Rank  and  tittle,  however  you 
may  abrws  me. 

*  My  present  bisniw  w  strickly  purfeihnaL     You  are  awhere 
(for  you've  done  it  in  the  carr>'giture)  that  I  cany  a  staugh  or 


batton  of  hoftin  ;  it  is  made  of  hehliany,  and  surmounted  by  the 
Queen's  Royal  ('rownd  in  brass,  in  honler  to  drive  hot!*  the 
dirty  little  boys,  and  kip  them  in  hor  of  me. 

•Now  fancy  the  emazemint  of  me  ami  hall  the  bother  Biddies, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  B(»r  a  new  pictur  of  his  Rile  ixehs 
rRixcK  H  ALBERT  (blcHs  him  I)  with  my  fMtrticler  $Uiff  in 
his  &. 

'His  KiLK  Hyenkss  (womb  Evinn  pres<*rve)  \a  w  iiainted  in 
his  Yk^'\  ■  Mnrtiul  Youniform,  a  millitary  clock  anging  over  his 
sholders :  his  Is  a  rollin  about  likf  hnnythink  ;  with  his  left 
harm,  which  is  bnwk  (no  haxidint,  I  trussed),  he  olds  his  Coi'k-At, 
and  pliethiirs.  His  Injots  is  lM*wtiful  shiny.  He  has  his  borders 
on — the  (barter  on  his  lireiist,  nnd  tin*  (f olden  Fleas  round  his 
niM'k.  A  huz7Ji  is  coming  up  to  him  with  his  Ryal  oss,  and 
Whin/.t*r  ( *arcfl  is  drawn  at  tlie  Biu>k  of  the  Sean,  with  a  quantity 
of  Hamyounition  and  canning!  tails. 

>  [May  10.  1845.] 
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'  In  his  rite — and  he  olils  my  staf — bo — ' 


'  Praps  now  this  oomplymint  has  been  pade  our  border,  youll 
eeece  bein  quite  bo  abfjrfil'&hoiit  Biddies. 

'  Has  for  the  picter,  all  of  us  Biddies  ie  bo  dal^hteil  hof  it  i 
that  we're  a-goin  to  buy  it  and  ang  it  hup  in  Biddies  Hall. 
'  I  ham  Sir 

'  Youre  atsetterer 

'  A   Hl.VJE&D  BiDDLB.' 


DELIGHTFUL   NOVELTY.- 

We  are  eharmrd  to  see  in  the  shops  a  new  portrait  of  Pbince 
Albert.  It  was  very  much  wanted ;  and  makers  we  think,  the 
forty-fifth  ttiis  year. 

'  [Thackera;  wag  foiul  af  miking  fun  of  the  nuuicrou!<  imrtraiti.  vbich  were 
aoAt  ol  the  PrinM  CoDnrt,  and  again  and  again  h«  returncl  to  the 
aohject]  '  [May  10,  1845.] 
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THE    QUEEN'S    BAL    C0STUM£,    OR,    POWDER 

AND    BALL* 

PROPOS  of  this  elegant  feetival  so  creditable  to 
English  taste  (for  isn't  it  noble  to  think  of  the 
great  and  proud  British  aristocracy  trioked  out, 
like  Pnntalo*m^  in  the  ugliest,  most  fooliith,  most 
absunl  costume  that  ever  was  invented  since  the 
worhi  began  ?) — njn-opo*  of  this  grand  festival,  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  oar  laily-readers  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letU^r,  with  a  sight  of  which  we 
have  been  favtMinnl  fn»ni  the  Vihcountesh  Ruba- 
DUB  to  her  sifter,  the  Lady  Fanxy  Faxtowzlx. 

*  152  OroMtttur  Square, 
*My  DKARE8T  FaXTOZLK,  - - 

'  Wc  are  all  in  a  state  of  the  highlit  excitement  al)out  the 
hnl  rojtfum/.  Lord  Rubadub  and  my  nix  girls  are  invited.  We 
are  all  to  go  in  jMiwder — all  to  go  in  hoops.  We  calculate  that 
we  8ev*»n  alone  will  »KTupy  five-and-thirty  feet  of  Her  Migesty's 
drawing-room. 

'EverylxMly  in  |Miwiler  I  Wanu't  it  a  charming  idea  of  our 
gracious  Queen  f  So  novel,  elegant,  and  useful !  Our  f<Nitmen 
arc  M*tt  to  wear  it ;  It^Ht  U'tween  them  and  their  masters  there 
should  be  mistakes,  you  know. 

'  II nw  1  long  to  see  dear  Sue  Robekt  in  i>onmtum  and  powder 
walking  a  minuet  in  th<*  costume  of  his  great-grandfather !  No, 
I  won't  say  \m  great-grandfather,  my  dear :  for,  between  our- 
selves, he  is  said  never  to  hn'f  had  one.  He !  he !  he !  LoKD 
Bkou<;iiam  is  furbishing  up  his  old  Chancellor's  wig:  and  Tm 
told  the  djirling  Di'kk  ok  Wellin<;t()N  (who  is  growing  very 
ectmomiral  in  his  old  agt»)  gnimbles  greatly,  and  intends  to  wear 
his  coarhmanV. 

*Then,  my  dejir,  tlie  brunettt»s  are  in  $Hih  a  tantnim  —  to 
lie  obligmi  to  (M»ver  their  black  ringlets  with  greasi*  and  flour, 
they  say !  You  should  stt*  Lady  Ravknswino'h  fiiry :  Lapy 
DtrRow's  rag«*  that  h(TM>]f  and  her  girls  an*  to  be  so  disfigured  : 
and  hear  th(>  al>um>  of  those  o<iious  Miss  Blacki/)CKs.  They 
say  it  s  a  shame  that  they  should  be  t*alled  u|Mm  so  to  disfigure 
themsi'lveft ;  that,  to  please  our  graiMous  Queen,  they  should  be 

*  [May  17,  1845.] 
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obliged  to  go  trapesing  about  in  old  hoops,  patches,  and  furbelows. 
My  dear,  their  conversation  is  downright  disloyal ;  let  me  change 
this  odious,  this  painful  theme. 

'And  then,  how  will  they  get  the  horrid  powder  out  when 
it  is  once  in  the  hair?  All  the  ladies  are  in  a  rage,  and  the 
ladies'-maids  in  despair.  As  for  us,  my  dear  Fantowzle,  we 
can  console  ourselves.  Hair  has  been  brilliant  auburn  in  the 
RuBADUB  family  ever  since  William  Rufus  :  and  powder  becomes 
every  one  of  us. 

*  What  shall  we  do  for  hairdressers  for  the  great  day  ?  What 
will  poor  people  do  ?  Some  are  to  have  their  heads  dressed  a 
week  before  the  ball.  The  hairdressers  are  giving  themselves 
such  airs.  Our  person,  Floridor,  who  used  to  call  himself 
artiste  en  dieveux,  scorns  the  title  now.  ^^  Artist^"  says  he, 
"artists  are  low  in  this  countrj'.  Je  m^apjyelle  Homme  de  Ptigne 
de  sa  Majeste  !  " 

*•  Now,  as  the  monster  asks  ten  guineas  par  tele  on  the  ball 
night,  and  you  know  I  cannot  afford  such  a  sum  with  my  five 
dear  girls  and  dreadfully  numerous  family,  I  wish,  dearest 
Faxtowzle,  you  would  do  me  a  great  favour. 

*  aSily  8t)n  RoLLO,  who  was  long  at  Paris  (a  sad  boy,  frequently, 
I  fear,  the  worst  of  company  there),  says,  "  A  rococo  ball  %  That 
a  novelty  I  My  dear  mother,  nothing  is  more  vulgar  and  stale. 
All  the  grisettes  in  Paris ;  all  the  tipsy  apprentices  of  the 
Carnival ;  all  the  shop-girls,  medical  students,  pickpockets,  and 
worse  people  still,  have  been  powdering  and  patching  any  time 
these  ten  years.  What  is  new  here  is  old  and  vulgar  there,  and 
I  fancy  the  sneer  of  the  Parisians  when  they  hear  this  wise  and 
tastefid  court  of  yours  has  adopted  the  cast-off  finery  of  the  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  of  Paris." 

'  I  must  tell  you  that  Rollo  is  not  invited  to  the  ball,  though, 
and  is  a  little  sore  at  the  omission. 

'  But  his  advice  is  as  fully  sensible  and  economical.  I  think 
he  says,  "  Send  to  my  aunt  Fantowzle,  if  the  barbers  here  are 
so  dear.  Tell  her  to  send  you  over  a  man  who  has  dressed  hair 
for  the  low  theatres,  and  the  low  balls.  You  may  get  the  fellow 
for  a  few  francs  a  day,  and  he  will  be  just  the  man  for  the 
fashion." 

*  Send  over  such  a  man,  then,  my  dear.  Get  him  as  cheap, 
of  course,  and  as  old  and  as  ugly  as  you  can — for  think  of  my 
girls,  and  the  maternal  solicitude  of  your  affectionate 

*  Emily  Rubadub.' 
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HER   MAJESTY'S    BAL   POUDRi} 

If  hirt  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  wears  the  dress  of  George 
THE  Second — who  despised  and  bullied  artists  as  we  know  in 
HotiARTH's  case — we  engage  to  find  a  painter  who  will  be 
delighte<l  to  be  kicke<l  downstairs  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

If  Pkel  will  go  to  the  Bal  Poudri*"\\\  the  costume  of  his  grand- 
father, we  will  not  make  a  single  joke  at  him  for  six  weeks. 

If  O'CoNNELL  will  go  in  the  costume  of  Lord  Lovat,  that 
double-tongueil  old  Conspirator,  it  will  suit  him  to  a  nicety. 

If  he  will  act  thf  ptirt  outy  Lord  Brougham  says  he  is  so  fond 
of  Dan  that  he  will  be  happy  to  appear  as  George  Selwyn. 

'  If  Br(>U(;ham  appeared  as  D<m^tor  Swift,  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life,*  O'Connell  saicl,  on  hearing  the  above  remark,  *  he'd 
act  the  part  to  admiration.' 

*If  we  were  invite<l,'  said  tme  of  Dan's  Irish  brigade  to 
another,  'and  a]>peared  in  the  cawsthume  of  our  ancesthors  at 
Fontenoy — Hedad  we'd  lH»at  them  English  over  again  at  the 
«ipper-teel»le ! ' 

If  every  man  fit  f«»r  the  part  of  a  Young  Pretender  were  to 
have  his  will.  Young  England  might  furnish  a  half-dozen  of 
Charles  Stuarts. 

If  THE  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Age, 
appears  in  the  costume  of  FuEDERirK  the  Great,  of  i^ourse  Lord 
Londonderry,  that  illustrious  general  nnd  coal -owner,  will 
apiM>ar  as  Marshal  Sacks. 

If  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  and  Maria  Therf^a  has  been  chosen 
because  iM'tticoat-govcmmeut  was  the  order  of  that  day-  to  be 
sure  what  a  numl)er  of  great  ladies  might  lay  (*laim  to  the  costume 
of  the  Empn*ss-yueen  ! 

If  Will.  Ho4iARTn  nnd  Harry  Fielding  (*ould  wake  up  and 
witness  the  scene,  and  lH'h(»ld  rt^sfiectable  old  men  U'fooling  them- 
selves in  masquerade  <lresses,  nuMlest  old  matrons  forcHl  to 
liegrime  themselves  with  |M»wder,  and  disfigure  thrir  p«'rsoiis  with 
monstrous  hoops  and  furl>elowH  ;  if  they  t^mld  set^  grave  statesmen 
and  generals  obligiMi  to  dress  uf)  with  wigs  like  PaHtaliton*  in 
the  Pantomime ;  and  high-bred  English  ginitlewomen  onlereii  to 
powder  and  rouge  like  mountebanks  in  a  fair  :  Crocsl  Lonl !  what 
an  opinion  they  would  form  of  the  taste  of  our  court,  and  what  a 
satire  they  could  make  between  them  ! 

»  [June  7,  1845.1 
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PREPAEATIONS   FOR   WAR» 

The  costume  of  1745  has  been,  it  is  said,  adopted  for  Hss 
Majesty's  Bal  PaudrS  in  order  to  accustom  His  Royal  Highness 
THE  Prince  Field  Marshal  to  the  smell  of  powder. 


INTERESTING    RELIC   AT   ROSENAU.* 

At  Rosenau,  where  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  first 
saw  light,  they  show  affectionately,  not  only  the  cradle  in  which 
the  royal  in£wt  was  laid,  but  tke  silver  spoon  which  he  had  in  his 
mouth  when  he  was  bom.  The  Correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald  fainted  when  he  saw  this  admirable  relic.  It  is  as  large 
as  a  soup-ladle ;  handsomely  embossed  with  the  arms  of  England  ; 
and  in  the  custody  of  Madame  Eyergluck,  His  Royal  High- 
NESs's  excellent  nurse. 

Prince  Leopold  (now  King  of  the  Belgians)  was  bom 
with  a  similar  ornament.  It  is  kept  at  Grotha,  under  the  charge 
of  the  lady  who  brought  up  his  then  Serene  Highness  by  hand, 
Madame  Pappenheim. 


MR.  PUNCH   ON  THE  FINE  ARTS.^ 
The  two  following  letters  appeared  in  The  Times  last  week  : — 

*SlR, 

*  Can  you  assist  me  in  the  following  dilemma  ? 

'  Is  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  rational, 
Christianlike,  and  proper  amusement  for  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  after 
attending  divine  service  in  the  morning — ay  or  no  ? 

'  If  it  be,  why  am  I  and  my  class  excluded  on  that  day  T 

'  If  it  be  not,  why  were  **Thbir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George,  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburoh  Strelitz  (attended  by  Mr. 
Edmond  Mildmat),  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden, 


>  [May  81.  1846.]  «  [September  6, 1845.]  »  [May  24,  1845.] 
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accompanied  by  the  Marchioness  of  Douolab  and  attended  by  ths 
Bakoxiss  ds  Stkvmfedeu,"  as  per  Court  Circular^  admitted  ? 

*  Yours,  etc. 

'  A  Clerk, 
'  Who  never  leaves  business  until  dusk.' 
•Sir, 

*In  answer  to  '*A  Clerk**  applying  for  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  Sunday,  I  would  obberve  that  the  titled  jiersonages 
whom  he  names  (if  they  were  admitted  on  that  day)  violated  their 
duty  to  God  and  society  by  going,  but  in  no  way  justified  an  act  im- 
moral and  indecent  in  itself ;  and  that  if  once  this  barrier  should  be 
broken,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  ever}'  public  exhibition  in  the 
country,  and  the  theatres  at  night,  should  not  equally  be  oi>en  also,  as 
in  Paris. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently,  « 

'One  of  the  People  called  Christians.* 

These  donimcnt«  were  attentively  read  by  our  exalted  chief, 
and  were  ()b8er\'ed  to  alf'ect  the  venerable  Mr.  Punch  in  a  most 
extraonlinary  manner.  The  latter  letttT  especially  excited  him  ; 
and  he  wiw  awake  all  night  after  it  hmi  appeared,  tOBsing  alnnit  in 
hiH  bed  in  a  fury,  and  exclaiming,  *  Stiogixs — it*8  Stiucins — I 
know  it  is — the  rascal !  to  say  the  Royal  Family  is  immoral  and 
indecent,  and  insult  the  Grand  Duchkss  Stephanie  and  the 
Baroness  de  Strumfkder. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  quite  calm,  and  calling  for  pens  and 
paper,  addressed  the  foHowing  inmic  letter  to  the  clerk  who 
wrote  Ui  The  Timrs. 

*  My  dear,  though  unknown  Friend, 

*  I  have  reml  your  letter  with  deep  feelings  of  symiwthy.  I 
know  your  cimdition — I  know  that  you  live  in  Chelsea  or  Camden 
Town,  with  four  children  and  a  liMlger.  You  work  in  that  little 
runt  of  a  ganlen  of  yours  fur  half  an-hour  or  so  before  breakfast ; 
and  having  hurriedly  swallowed  your  meal,  in  (*ompany  with  Mrs. 
Clerk  and  the  family,  nd  having  kissed  the  four  |»air  of  red 
cheeks,  all  shining  with  bread  and  butter,  tnidge  off  for  a  three- 
mile  walk  to  Imsiness  in  the  city,  where  nine  ircliM'k  finds  you  at 
your  desk  over  the  ledger.  At  seven  or  eight  ytni  are  back  to  that 
little  dingy  cottage  of  yours,  and  must  lie  glad  to  get  to  bed  early 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  day  s  labours. 

'  How  can  you  have  leisure  to  improve  your  mind  under  these 
circumstances  ?  My  dear,  worthy  fellow,  ymi  must  Ik'  in  a  state  of 
lamentalde  ignorance— ignorance,  indee<l !  Oh,  you  {Kior  mis4*ral>le 
sinner,  nut  to  know  bow  ignorant  you  are  :  and  to  dare  for  to  go 
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for  to  make  such  an  audacious  proposition  as  that  aboat  being 
allowed  to  see  pictures  on  a  Sunday ! 

'  To  look  at  pictures  on  Sunday  is  a  "  violation  of  your  duty  to 
Heaven  and  society."  It  is  an  act  "  immoral  and  indecent."  "  One 
of  the  people  called  Christians  "  has  let  you  into  that  secret,  in  a 
neat  and  temperate  letter,  in  reply  to  yours,  which  The  Times 
publishes — and  a  very  liberal  and  kind  Christian  he  must  be  who 
warns  you. 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  an  examination  of  works  of  art, 
though  they  may  ennoble  and  improve  your  mind  on  Saturday,  is 
not  an  odious  and  wicked  action  on  Sunday.  Baboness  Stbum- 
FEDER  may  do  as  her  ladyship  likes.  As  for  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  of  Baden,  her  Royal  Highness  is  a  Frenchwoman  by 
birth,  and  a  Princess  living  in  a  country  where  sad  errors  prevail 
— this  dreadful  one  among  others  : — of  admitting  the  public  to 
recreation  after  the  hours  of  devotion  on  the  Sabbath,  and  flinging 
the  galleries  and  museums  open  to  the  poor  who  can  see  them  on 
no  other  day. 

'  Make  up  your  mind,  my  lad,  and  console  yourself  for  living 
in  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  you  are  debarred  from  such 
godless  enjoyments.  Suppose  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  all 
Christendom  (and  of  England,  until  pious  Oliver  Cromwell 
came  and  put  an  end  to  the  diabolical  superstition)  to  recognise 
Art  as  not  incompatible  with  Religion,  and  to  believe  that  harm- 
less happiness  was  intended  and  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
weekly  holiday.  We  are  right,  depend  upon  it — and  all  the  world 
for  ages  and  ages  is  wrong.  Wo  betide  the  unfortunate  sinners ! 
I  can't  think  of  a  company  of  French  or  German  peasants  (I  have 
seen  many  such)  dancing  under  an  elm-tree,  with  Jfonsifur  h  Cure 
looking  on,  very  likely,  without  a  feeling  of  horror  at  their  crimi- 
nality— tempered,  however,  with  pleasure  in  remembering  that  we 
in  England  are  free  from  such  crime  ;  and  that  I  am  not  involved, 
like  these  countless  myriads  of  human  beings,  in  the  commission 
of  deadly  sin. 

*  Some  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  believe  it  is  wrong  to  eat 
mutton-chops  on  a  Friday — and  the  wretched  bigots  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  "  immoral  and  indecent  and  an  insult  to  Heaven  and 
Society  "  to  do  such  a  thing.  Blind  and  miserable  superstition  ! 
You  must  not  amuse  yourself  on  Sunday  with  pictures — but  as  for 
chops  on  a  Friday,  eat  as  many  of  them,  my  good  friend,  as  you 
can  buy. 

*And  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  expostulate  with  that  ignorant 
arrogance  of  yours,  which  you  mistake  for  good  sense,  but  which 
is  only  monstrous  pride  and  self-conceit ;  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
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say,  "  if  a  man  thinks  it  is  a  crime  to  eat  chops  on  a  Friday,  I 
won't  force  him  to  eat  them,  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let 
me  have  mine."  If  I  think  in  common  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness of  Cambridge  and  Baroness  Strumfeder  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  seeing  pictures  on  Sunday,  what  man  of  the  people  called 
Christians  has  a  right  to  doom  me  to  perdition  for  my  opinion  t 
Be  you  content  that  another  should  judge  for  you,  and  take  his 
word  for  it.  He  has  disposed  of  Baroness  Strumfeder  and  the 
other  title<l  personages,  as  you  see.  Do  you  think  he  does  not 
know  what  'ia  good  for,  or  what  will  hereafter  happen  to,  such  a 
poor  miserable  creature  as  you  t 

*  No,  my  worthy  friend — let  this  man  lay  down  the  law  and  be 
yuu  contented  to  believe  him.  He  must  be  right ;  he  says  he  is 
'*  one  of  the  people  calleil  Christians."  If  others  of  the  people 
calle<l  Christians  give  you  different  doctrine,  don't  listen  to  them. 
Coals  and  gridirons!  they  are  in  fatal  error.  Be  thankful  for 
your  chops  on  a  Friday. 

'  RememlM.*r  that  the  rational  and  beneficent  law  of  the  land  is 
that  you  are  never  to  enjoy  yourself  ;  that  when  the  Satur- 
day ends  your  hard  week's  labours  and  the  day  of  rest  comes,  you 
have  no  right  to  interj)ret  your  ideas  of  rest  in  your  own  way. 

*  It  might  l)e  rent  to  your  weary  eyes,  that  have  been  bleared 
all  the  week  over  the  blue  lines  in  a  ledger,  to  look  at  such  a 
picture  as  the  Cntherinf  of  Raphael  in  the  National  Gallery,  or 
the  Cbiwie  that  hangs  beside  it.  It  may  be  that  you  have  a 
heart  to  be  touched  by  their  beauty,  and  elevated  by  those  reprt^ 
sentations  of  purified  and  ennobled  Nature.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
often  walkini  out  with  Mrs,  Punch  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  and 
looke<i  at  the  fair  landscape  and  the  happy  people,  and  heanl  the 
clinking  bell  tolling  to  chapel  too;  and  yet,  somehow,  stayed 
in  the  ficldtt  without.  Wlio  knows  whether  the  sight  of  God's 
beautiful  world  might  not  awaken  as  warm  feelings  of  reveremv, 
of  gratitude,  as  the  talk  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins  indooiv,  who 
was  howling  i)enlition  at  me  over  his  pulfnt  cushion  for  not 
l)eing  present  sitting  under  him?  It  is  very  prol»able  that  he 
thinks  his  sermon  a  much  finer  thing  than  a  fine  landsca]ie,  and 
can't  understand  how  a  picture  should  move  any  mortal  soul. 
But,  stop — why  are  we  iH>or  worms  to  understand  what  he  doesn't 
understand,  or  to  inquire  about  anything  which  is  be}'ond  his 
Reverence's  coniprehen»»ion  ? 

*  Be  you  content,  then,  my  poor  friend,  to  follow  that  profounil 
and  humble-mind«'il  iuHtnictor.  De]M>nd  on  it,  STiGtnNS  knows 
Itest  what's  giNNl  for  you.  l)o<>sn't  he  Kay  so,  and  isn't  he  an 
honourable  nmn  ?     Never  mind  all  Kuro|)e,  but  stick  to  Stigginh. 
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Remember  your  lot  iu  life,  and  be  resigned  thereunto ;  no  more 
aspiring  to  see  pictures  on  Sunday,  than  to  enjoy  pine-apples  and 
champagne  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  And  if  doubts  and 
repinings  teill  cross  your  abominable  mind,  read  over  his  letter, 
and  after  you  see  how  he  has  <lisposed  of  poor  Strum fedek,  thank 
your  stars  that  picture-gallery  doors  are  shut  against  you  on 
Sundays,  and  that  you  are  the  clerk  you  are. 

*  Punch.' 

*  P.S, — By  the  way,  there  is  one  point  in  Stiggins'  admirable 
letter  which  is  not  altogether  supported  by  his  usual  logic. 
"  There's  no  reason,"  he  says,  "  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  opened, 
why  every  public  exhibition  through  the  country  and  the  theatres 
at  night  should  not  be  opened  too  ? "  To  this  it  must  certainly  be 
answered,  that  if  the  museums  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  etc., 
were  open  on  Sunday  afternoons,  they  would  no  doubt  occasion  in 
the  provinces  the  dreadful  depravity  against  which  Stigg.  protests 
in  London. 

'But  because  an  Exhibition  was  open  on  Simday  afternoon, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a  theatre  should  be  open  on 
Sunday  night.  No,  dear  Stiggins,  that  is  not  put  with  your 
usual  mildness  of  argument.  The  garden  of  St.  James's  Park  is 
open  till  dusk,  ami  the  ungodly  walk  there — but  it  is  not  there- 
fore open  all  night.  You  might  go  out  for  a  walk  of  an  afternoon, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  you  should  stay  out  all  night.  No, 
Stiggy,  I  would  not  allow  any  one  to  say  that  of  you.  And  our 
admirable  legislature  has  provided  that  only  the  gin-shops  should 
be  opened  on  Sundays — not  the  wicked  theatres.' 


STIGGINS    IN    NEW   ZEALAND.^ 

In  the  galleries  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Rome  hang  a  series  of 
portraits,  villanously  painted  for  the  most  part,  of  defunct  brothers 
of  that  Society.  Round  the  foreheads  of  ever)'  tenth  man  or  so, 
you  see  painted  a  little  circle  of  vermilion  —  not  by  way  of 
ornament,  for  it  is  an  ugly  head-dress,  but  to  signify  that  the 
person  so  decorated  has  met  with  death,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
missionary  labours  among  the  Heathen. 

At  the  Propaganda,  where  they  teach,  preach,  and  sing,  in 
every  language  in  the  world,  yoimg  men  are  pointed  out  to  you, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  black  dress,  have  a  little  red  conl,  whiclx 
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means  that  they  are  tftMfntfff  to  ilmth.  They  gi)  to  China,  take 
the  native  hahit  and  dretw,  preach  there  until  diHOovered,  and 
die  art  hundn'<ls  of  their  brethren  have  done  liefore  them.  TheRe 
are  tht>  men  whone  alMuninahh'  artificeM  and  RuperHtitionft  are 
(H)n8tantly  attm*ked  in  Exeter  Hall. 

Thirt  line  of  martyrdom  in  by  no  means  the  line  of  our  niis- 
sionary  Fathers — Fathers,  in<let»d,  aii<l  with  lar;:e  families  t»M> ; 
but  though  tliey  lalMmr  more  (*omfortably,  they  (ierform  many 
wondrous  things. 

We  suggtvt,  that  against  next  May  me^'ting  (there  will  be 
plenty  of  time),  Mil.  J)ani»f-h<»n  CoatI'-s,  the  Secretary  of  the 
hritish  Proimpuida,  should  get  up  a  pietun*  -  galler}*  for  the 
tiliHrati(»n  of  the  giMNl  souls  who  eimie  up  to  suWrilte  to  the 
missii»ns,  and  {my  and  oonstde  our  martyrs  Ix^fore  they  go  forth 
to  thfir  wi»rk. 

In  New  Zeidand,  for  instance,  let  us  have  pictures  of  their 
sufferings,  i>ers4>t>utionA,  and  the  miraides  they  have  jierfonned — 
yes,  miracl(>s.  There  was  Fatiikk  Kkn'Pal:  Mk.  Bullkk  tells 
us,  in  his  sjM*e<*h,  that  he  purchas<'<l  torfi/  Mfwirf  milrn  of  Utntl 
with  thirtv-ttijr  fij-tn.  Was  not  this  working  womlers?  This 
martyr  should  Ih*  {Miintnl  with  an  axe  in  the  corner  of  the  picture, 
as  Hakt]|oi^»mkw  is  with  a  gridiron,  or  Tathkuink  with  a  wheel. 

Fatiikk  Williams,  that  Converter  of  the  Heathen,  should 
have  a  fine  canvaM  d<'<licat«'d  to  himself  anil  his  large  family. 
'He  gi>t  11,()()0  a<Tes  of  land  out  of  the  natives,*  Mr.  Blller 
says  and  J)ani»f>m»n  Coat>-s  declares  this  is  what  everj'  &nuly 
mission»r>'  (»ught  to  do. 

Fatiikk  Taylok  got  ."iCOOO  acrt»8.  Fairijvkn  got  40,000 
(DANhKst»N  siiys  they  arc  p)ing  fn  f/iif  if  fmrk  tvjain  -a  subject 
f«»r  an«»ther  picture).  Another  little  army  »»f  twenty-tlin*e  martyn 
put  in  tJH'ir  claim  for  lsr>,()()0  acres.  Ix't  all  their  {NirtraitH  lie 
paintMl,  and  hung  up  in  Lincohrs  Inn  Fielils  for  the  eneuurage- 
UH'iit  of  other  missionaries,  and  to  induce  the  public  to  give  more 
money  to  |HN»r  fellows  who  can't  cultivate  their  land  without  capital. 

T1h'S4>  proud  achievements  Indong  to  the  (*hurch  alone.  The 
Koinan  Catholics  in  New  Zealand  have  not  asknl  or  taken  an 
acre.  There  is  only  »me  little  j<d»  among  the  Wi-sh-yami :  and 
>ihat  was  the  conse^iuentv  1  Th«>  man  who  exet'uttil  it  wan 
diMiwnt-il,  and  inimeiliately  exclude«l  fnmi  that  unworthy  and 
sectarian  InmIv.  I>>t  us  tnist  he  has  found  n*fuge  in  Dani>f>iiN*8 
fmle. 

Mk.  .Ikkmn<;iiam  Wakkkikld  tells  us  in  his  Issik  that  the 
adminible  Fatliers  (bh-ss  them  for  their  lN>nevoleni'e  and  ChriBtian 
giMsbwill!)   hav(>  Uuight  the  nativea  n«it   Xo  put  their  tnwt  in 
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any  man  of  the  world,  or  to  bargain  with  the  European  traders 
who  might  cheat  them,  as  the  Fathers  never  do ;  and  they  call 
all  the  non-missionary  colonists  DevUn,  Devils,  of  course — and 
what  is  the  duty  of  their  reverences  t  Why,  to  cast  out  the 
devils  to  be  sure,  and  to  keep  the  natives  from  all  danger. 


IMMENSE  OPPORTUNITY.^ 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  *  on  whom  the  Editorship  of  The  Xew  Monthly 
Magazine  has  devolved,'  parades  a  list  of  contributors  to  that 
brilliant  periodical,  and  says  he  has  secured  the  aid  of  several 
writers  ^eminent  not  (ynly  for  talent ^  but  for  high  rank.' 

Are  they  of  high  rank  as  authors,  or  in  the  Red  Book  t  Mr. 
Ainsworth  can't  mean  that  the  readers  of  his  Magazine  care  for 
an  author  because  he  happens  to  be  a  lord — a  flunky  might — but 
not  a  gentleman  who  has  any  more  brains  than  a  fool.  A  literary 
gentleman  who  respects  his  calling  doesn't  surely  mean  to  pro- 
pitiate the  public  by  saying,  *  I  am  going  to  write  for  you,  and — 
and  Lord  Fitzdiddle  is  going  to  write  too.* 

Hang  it,  man,  let  him  write — write  and  be — successful,  or 
write  and  be — unsuccessful,  according  to  his  merits.  But  don't 
let  us  talk  about  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters — let  us  keep 
that  place  clear.  Publishers  have  sought  for  lordlings,  we  know, 
and  got  them  to  put  their  unluckj'  names  to  works  which  they 
never  wrote ;  but  don't  let  men  of  letters  demean  themselves  in 
this  way. 

No,  William  Harrison,  trust  to  your  own  powers  and 
genius — trust  to  the  harrowing  influence  of  the  *  Revelations  of 
London ' — trust  to  the  contributors  *  who  have  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  Magazine,'  the  enterprising  and  erudite  Whatdyeoallem ; 
Thingamy,  *  whose  domestic  tales  have  found  an  ei^ho  in  every 
bosom,'  and  the  rest.  But  don't  let  us  hear  any  more  of  higli 
rank  as  a  recommendation. 

If  we  do — look  out  to  hear  further  from 

Punch. 

LITERARY    NEWS.« 

Last  Saturday's  papers  contain  two  interesting  announcements. 
Louis-Philipfe  makes  Victor  Hugo  a  Peer  of  France,  and  the 
Duke  OF  Welungton  calls  The  Morning  Post  a  liar. 

'  [July  5,  184.5.]  *  [April  26,  1845.] 
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In  France  the  Journalista  think  that  the  King  haa  bestowed 
a  deserved  honour  on  one  of  their  profession.  In  England  The 
Mttrninff  Ptmt  feels  much  obliged  because  the  Duke  acTuses  it  of 
falsehrMMl.  In  return  for  this  c^ompliment,  the  brave  Briton 
cringes  down  to  the  testy  old  nobleman's  feet,  and  prays  that 
His  Grack  may  be  immortal. 

In  France,  then,  a  literary  man  is  made  a  Duke ;  in  England 
he  is  ha{)py  to  l>e  kicked  by  one. 

What  English  writer  won't  W  pnmd  of  his  profession  after 
that  1  and  of  his  station  in  the  countr}'  I  and  thank  The  M(jTning 
Post  for  representing  him  ? 


WHERE   ARE    THE    HACKNEY    COACHES 

(iONE   TO?' 

To  THE  Editor  i»k  Fusni, 

*I)EAR  Puscii, 

*My  wife,  Mrs.  ('liARLK-s  KALLEixiK,  generally  goes  mit  of 
town  alxHit  this  time  for  a  wet*k,  to  give  the  children  the  lieneiit 
of  a  dip  in  the  <M'ean  at  (rravest'nd. 

*  Ah  we  have  f«»ur — I  may  say,  as  fine  childn»n  as  you  I'ver  saw 
— their  clothes  must  be  attended  to,  and  their  liaggage  is  pretty 
considerable. 

*Mrs.  R.  travels  with  four  large  camers-hair  trunks,  three 
INtrtmantt'ttus,  four  cari)et-bngs,  her  Inmnet-lioxes,  twenty-three 
articles  in  all«  Itesides  the  basket  for  baby-  -no  mother  an<l  lady 
can  travel  with  Um.  Cloaks  and  umbrellas  of  course,  I  don't 
include.     That  you  und4>rstand  ! 

*  \\V  gi»ncrally  (that  is,  Mrs.  R.  and  the  family,  for  I  can  only 
go  down  on  Saturdays  a  bit)  go  to  the  Isiat  in  a  hackney -coa4*h. 
We  have  done  mi,  I  may  hay,  ever  m\cv  I  was  in  business,  and  I 
did  so  with  the  first  Mn*.  R. 

*ThiK  moniing  I  told  my  light  i>orter,  who  has  invariably 
f«*ti*he<l  the  c«Kich  for  me  for  twenty-three  years,  that  my  wish  was 
as  usual  for  the  vrhich". 

*  He  brings  me  l»a<*k  won!  that  our  hackney •f'riach  iUmI  last 
April  :  that  there  w:is  No  iia»'KNKV-«'oa<*h  within  three  miles  of 
us  in  thif*  deuHe,  {Nipulous,  commercial  city ! 

*  He  sjiys  tht-rr  nrr  only  thrtf  Ilnrkn^y  i.'tMtrhes  in  ail  Lontian/ 
One  on  Tower  Hill  (with  funend  horses) ;  one  in  Piccadilly  ;  one 
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which  has  been  seen  occasionally  in  Oxford  Street,  but  only  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*l8  this,  I  ask,  tolerable?  Are  we  Britons,  or  are  we  not! 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  in  the  first  city  in  the  world  ?  If  so,  I  ask, 
why  are  there  not  more  hackney-coaches,  and  why  was  my  fiunily 
prevented  from  leaving  home  this  morning  t  Cabs  are  out  of  the 
question.  Mrs.  R.  is  a  large  figure,  and  will  not  let  one  of  the 
children  out  of  her  sight. 

'  I  subjoin  my  name  (in  confidence),  and  am 

*  Your  constant  reader,  and  a  regular  subscriber. 
Which  the  former  my  family  certainly  is  ; 

C.  F.  M*Q.  R." 
Monday, 


MOST    NOBLE   FESTIVITIES.* 

When  the  first  part  of  Lady  Londonderky's  Tour  was  printed 
in  The  New  Monthly  Maytizine,  there  appeared,  Mr.  Punchy  in 
your  columns  a  wicked  attack  upon  the  work,  which  especially  fell 
foul  of  her  Ladyship's  grammar.  I  can't  say  it  was  in  consequence 
of  yoiu:  remarks,  Imt  somehow  there  toas  im  had  grammar  in  No,  2. 
'Have  the  goodness  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  man  who 
writes  the  paragraphs  about  iYi^feten  at  Holdemess  House:  and 
correct  that  slave  as  you  have  admonished  his  noble  mistress. 

*  I  just  read  in  the  Herald  (that  is,  in  the  Standard^  which 
is  the  same  thing)  that  "  The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
will  have  a  the  dansante  at  Holdemess  House :  nearly  300  cards 
of  invitation  have  been  circulated  among  the  leading  aristocracy. 
The  line  is  fixed  at  firom  3  to  8  in  the  afternoon." 

*  What  the  deuce  does  this  mean  ?  How  do  you  fix  a  line  to 
a  the  dansante^  and  how  do  you  go  on  fixing  it  for  five  hours  in 
an  afternoon?  What  is  a  the  dansante,  and  when  was  th/  of 
the  feminine  gender?  It  is  neuter  in  this  country,  but  has 
always  been  masculine  in  France — as  stronger  than  most  of  the 
drinks  imbibed  there. 

*  About  the  noble  Marquis,  the  same  journal  contains  a  para- 
graph, not  conspicuous  for  eccentricity  of  grammar,  certainly, 
but  noble  in  its  own  way — in  fact  there  never  loas  a  puff  about 
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Holderness  HouBe  that  had  not  some  fun  in  it.     The  paragraph 
in  quention  nine  ft«  follows  : — 

* "  On  Monday  evening  a  grand  banquet  was  given  by  Otneral  the 
Most  Xoble  Marquis  of  LondotuUrnj^  to  the  ofiicera  of  the  Second  Life 
Guards,  of  which  distinguished  military  corps  the  Noble  Marquis  it 
Colonel.  Several  other  eminent  military  eoin^nand^rs,  connected  with 
other  regiments,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  had  also  the  honour  of 
receiving  an  invitation. 

'  *'  Every  prei>aration  suitable  to  so  iinpartanl  an  event  was  made  by 
the  noble  mui  tjallant  Lord  of  Ifuhlerness," 

'  I  think  it  is  only  at  Holdemefw  Hoin<e  that  you  get  this  most 
noble  style  of  writing.  Commoners  can't  eome  near  it.  What 
a  noble  figure  of  siHHX'h  that  is  in  which  the  Marquis,  because  he 
lives  at  Holdemess  House,  Park  Lane,  is  (*allefl  the  Lord  of 
Holdemess  —  in  the  same  way,  my  Lord  Lansdowne  might  be 
calUnl  the  Marquis  of  Piccadilly,  or  your  humble  servant  the 
gallant  Ijonl  (»f  St.  Alban — from  St.  Alban's  Pla«'e,  Haymarket, 
where  I  and  many  other  "eminent  ccmimanders ''  have  cheap  ami 
airy  Icnlgings. 

'That  touch  alxiut  the  *' other  eminent  cimimanders"  can*t  be 
passed  over  without  admiration.  There  were  other  military 
eminences,  "Ixith  (*avalry  and  infantry";  thereft>re  the  Marquis 
is  an  eminent  militar}'  commander,  and  greater  than  the  others 
whom  he  "himourswith  an  invitation.*'  That  is  the  way  to 
make  a  dinner  [dnisant — nill  it  "an  im|M)rtant  (K'casion'';  tell 
your  guests  that  they  are  honmireil  by  being  invited,  and  so 
make  them  comfortiible. 

'  Well,  every  man  to  his  taste ;  for  my  jmrt,  I  prefer  dining 
with  simie  "military  commanders"  (at  *h,  fJd.  a  <iay),  off  a 
shilling's  worth  of  Ixvf  and  cablMige  in  Kiipert  Street,  where  we 
are  not  oblige<l  to  swallow  **hon(»ur"  along  with  our  nKxlest 
victuals,  and  where  we  were  just  discussing  the  above  paragraphs 
in  the  newspaper. 

*  Your  olK'<lient  servant, 

'ANDUK.i  FkRKAKA.' 
'  Uiilf-Pay  Club,  June  io/ 
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REASONS 
WHY  I  SHALL  NOT  SEND  MY  SON,  GUSTAVUS 
FKEDERIC,    TO     TRINITY     COLLEGE,    CAM- 
BRIDGE^ 

By  Mr.  Punch. 

The  young  men  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  assume  greater 
rank  than  the  members  of  other  colleges  in  that  University.  They 
wear  blue  gowns  while  other  youths  wear  black :  they  numbo* 
more  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners  than  all  the  University  put 
together :  they  call  all  the  rest  of  the  world  *  small  coU^e-men.* 
Old  Lickspittle,  from  Baker  Street^  sends  Young  Lickspittle  to 
Trinity  that  he  may  form  'connections'  there,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  sucking  lords,  with  whom  he  may  walk  down  Pall 
Mall  in  afterlife. 

And  yet,  from  accounts  that  reach  me,  I  won't  send  my  son 
GusTAvus  Frederic  Forrester  Chesterfield  D'Grsay  Punch 
to  Trinity ;  I  wish  Gustavus  Frederic  to  see  good  society, 
certainly,  but  not  at  such  a  price  as  he  must  pay  under  Dr. 
Whewell's  Mastership. 

Suppose  Dr.  Whewell  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  that  dear 
child,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  would ;  he  would  invite  him  to  the 
lodge  to  tea,  which  is  a  very  wholesome  drink  for  my  darling  boy. 
But  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sit  doicti  and  drink  it.  No  ;  the 
Master  of  Trinity  does  not  allow  Undergraduates  to  sit 
DOWN  BEFORE  HIM.  If  a  raw  lad  dares  to  take  a  chair,  there's  a 
kind  sub-tutor  in  the  way,  who  whispers  to  the  young  gentleman 
this  wish  of  the  master. 

I  wouldn't  have  my  Gustavus  Frederic  go  into  any  company 
where  he  is  considered  unworthy  to  sit  down.  His  legs  are  strong, 
but  I  won't  have  them  tried  in  that  way. 

Even  when  I  see  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  behind  Prince 
Ai«BERT  and  Her  Majesty,  I  blush.  To  be  a  flunky  after  all  is 
not  an  honourable  position — to  be  a  flunky  and  stand  behind  even 
a  Queen.  I  pity  the  poor  devils  of  "White  Rods  and  Aides-de- 
camp when  I  see  them  at  the  Opera,  and  the  Prince  in  his  chair. 
I  feel  ashamed  somehow. 

And  if  ashamed  of  a  gentleman  standing  before  a  prince,  how 

»  [July  19,  1845.] 
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much  more  of  a  gentleman  standing  liefore  a  Dr.  Whewell  ! 
The  Doctor  has  written  a  Bridgewater  treatise,  and  I'm  sure  only 
actH  from  humility  ;  it  is  for  his  office*  sake,  and  not  for  his  own, 
that  he  degrades  young  gentlemen  so  ;  and  I've  no  doubt  when 
Her  Majesty  was  at  Trinity  Lodge,  he  gave  the  Queen  his 
arm,  or  walked  before  her,  as  Doctor  Busby  did  before  King 
Charles.  But  my  l)eloved  boy*s  proud  spirit  would  burst  over 
the  I<Mlgc  muffins  and  tea,  if  obliged  to  swallow  them  standing. 
Ho  has  not  been  accustomed  to  take  his  victuals  in  that  way  ; 
no,  nor  to  stand  before  any  person — not  even  his  own  father. 

And  suppose  I  were  to  go  down  to  see  him.     His  tutor  would 

ask  me  to  dine  in  the  hall,  no  doubts  as  Mr.  S asked  Mr. 

Jerdan  and  a  party  the  other  day.     Doctor  Whewell  sees  a 

party  of  f/w^fit.7M<''-looking  fellows  dining  with  Mr.  S ,  and 

invites  him  and  his  friends  to  the  lodge.  Hut  he  hears  that  in 
the  party  is  a  lit^^rar}'  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Punch,  on  which 
the  Master  writes  a  letter,  to  say — *  Dear  S.,  I  expect  all  your 
party  except  Mr,  Punch.*  Dr.  Whewell  did  this  the  other  day 
to  the  editor  of  another  eminent  literary  i>erio<lical. 

Suppose  such  a  thing  were  to  haf>pcn  to  me,  what  would 
GusTA  vus  Frederic  do  ?  What  would  I  do  ?  I  might  be  angry. 
I  might  use  strong  language.  I  shudder  to  think  what  I  might 
say  or  do. 

Neither  of  us  can  aflbnl  to  mix  with  p>od  siM'iety  at  that 
price ;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  Master  of  Trinity  maintains 
his  present  opinions,  Gustavus  Frederic  shall  be  a  small 
collegeman. 


OYSTEKS    IX    YOUR    OWN    HASINS.* 

PROSPECTUS, 

Addressed  to  Every  Oysters  Friend. 

The  Sun  announces  a  letter  from  M.  Carbon kl  to  the  A(*ademy 
of  Sciences,  stating  that  he  )i:is  disi'ovenHl  the  means  of  pnMlucing 
Oysters  in  fresh-wuter  f>onds  and  l)asinH  :  and  some  [mblicans  in 
the  City,  frien<ls  to  the  Englishman  and  the  Native,  have  entere<l 
into  a  correspondence  with  that  eminent  man  of  science,  do- 
terminiMl  on  establishing  the  great 

1  [Septeaiber  0,  184:>.] 
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0YSTER-BEI>-IN-Y0UR-OWN-BASiy   COMPANY. 

Sec  pro  temp, J  George  Dando,  Esq.,  Basinall  Street. 

The  advantages  of  this  Oomi>any  will  be  manifest.  The 
Feast  of  Shells  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Every 
man  who  uses  a  basin  may  draw  from  it,  not  only  cleanliness,  but 
a  delicious /<?(M^  of  molluscous  enjoyment.  Very  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  have  hitherto  objected  to  enter  the  tub  of  Saturday 
nights ;  but  how  eagerly  will  they  now  fly  to  their  weekly  toilet, 
when  it  places  at  the  same  time  within  their  reach  a  splendid  and 
nutritious  supper ! 

The  great  benefit  derived  from  pearls  in  oysters  is  well  known. 
Parties  may  hope  to  realise  a  vast  income  from  this  delightful 
source. 

Science  and  ingenuity  are  busy  in  contriving  a  thousand  ways 
of  facilitating  the  Communication  between  the  Oyster  and 
Mankind.  The  former  being  sowed  in  a  tin  dish  and  fed  with 
bran,  will,  by  warming,  instantly  produce  the  most  admirable 
scolloped  oysters.  Ready-made  oyster  patties  will  be  constructed 
in  smaller  vessels.  A  tureen  prepared  with  the  spawn  over-night 
will  yield  a  savoury  oyster  soup,  so  much  appreciated  by  epicures. 
A  butter-boat,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  satisfactory  portion  of  that  sauce  (so  often  a  mere 
&bulous  compound)  without  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  no  cod*8- 
head-and-shoulders  can  be  complete. 

A  large  supply  of  the  oysters  have  arrived,  and  are  for  sale 
and  on  view  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Company,  in  the 
City.  And  to  convince  the  squeamish,  the  sceptical,  or  the 
prejudiced,  Mr.  Gustavus  Dando  engages  (the  cost  price  being 
discharged)  to  eat  any  quantity  of  the  article  before  the 
Public. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Oysters. — In  connexion 
with  this  Company,  we  hear  of  a  branch  Company,  for  the 
Propagation  of  Wbiah  Rabbits,  which  can't  fail  to  meet  with 
public  sympathy. 
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A  SEASONABLE  WORD  ON  RAILWAYS.^ 

By  Mr.  Punch, 

At  a  <linnor  fi^yen  ])y  the  l)irect4)n*  of  the  Di(UUe8ex  Junction 
Railway  to  one  another  out  of  the  funiU  of  the  Coniimny  -  -FiTZ- 
Jamkh  i>e  la  Pluch*:,  Esq.,  Chairman, — Punch,  Ewj.,  Vice- 
Chairnian — the  latter  f^ntlcnian  <lelivere<l  the  following  njieech 
in  rcfdy  to  a  complimentary  oration  from  the  distinguished 
president : — 

'Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlkmen, 

'  The  manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  my  health  is  most 
gratifying  to  me.  I  won't  say  that  "  t«»arH  choke  my  utterance," 
as  O'CoNNELL  did,  uiM>n  a  S4>lemn  occasion,  the  other  day.  Hum- 
bug and  hypocrisy  will  not  pass  for  honest  emotion  in  England  : 
and  never  (*an  be  welcome  to  honest  men.  Gentlemen,  I  drink 
all  your  good  h(*alths  in  return.     (C/if^r*.) 

'There  was  a  talk  last  wei*k  of  an  Order  in  Council  to 
prohibit  the  fiirthcr  issue  of  railroad  i>nN<i)ectuses,  on  the  plea 
that  there  were  too  many  now  on  hand,  and  that  it  wan 
imfioesible  for  Parliament  to  discuss  those  schemes  already 
extant  in  the  course  of  next  session. 

'  Afr.  Punrh  is  incline<l  to  l)e  of  the  opinion  of  the  Order  in 
Cotmcil,  for  ^'arious  cogtMit  reasons. 

'  In  the  first  place — d«»  we  wish  to  l>e  the  death  of  the  House 
of  Commons  t  If  we  work  tliem  with  bills  as  we  ditl  last  session, 
every  «»ne,  <*xcept  a  few  of  the  tough  <mes,  will  expin\  Fancy  a 
houM'  comfMiHtNl  of  Hi'ME  and  Peel,  for  iuhtance,  whom  notliing 
cait  kill— ^>ld  Joe  with  his  stupid  figures  of  arithmetic,  and  Bob 
with  his  incomimraltly  Htui>ider  figun*s  of  si)eech.  (Sftuation 
tlnn*  Vawlitoire.) 

'  Secondly, — ami  tliis  is  even  a  more  important  reason  than  the 
former, — although  some  of  you,  my  dear  brethren,  don't  care  a  jot 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  dea<l  or  alive,  yet  your  omti 
interests  will  prol>ably  aflfect  you  sinci»rely.  Men  and  Share- 
holders, you  have  already  signed  your  (lee<ls,  ]Kicketed  your 
premiums,  and  (the  scheme  l>eing  agrc^ed  to  by  Parliament)  com- 
mitted yourselves  to  the  finishing  of  your  resi>ective  undertakings 
within  a  certain  spa<'e  of,  say,  three  years. 

'  [October  4.  184.^] 
[The  railway  craie  was  at  its  height  when  thii  was  written.] 
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'  Look,  my  dears,  at  the  number  of  schemes  now  on  the  list ! 
I  can't  stop  to  count  them — I  can't  tell  the  number  of  deeds  I 
myself  have  signed — (hear,  hear,) — the  number  of  applicaticms  I 
myself  have  made—(ffreat  applause) — but  0,  my  dear  brother- 
shareholders,  which  among  you  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  there 
is  as  much  money  to  pay  as  this  great  country  can  conveniently 
fork  out :  that  there  is  as  much  to  do  as  our  labourers  possibly 
can  do:  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  get  that  done  before  we 
engage  ourselves  flEurthert 

'  Parliament  binds  you  to  execute  your  contracts  in  a  certain 
short  period  of  years,  or  months  almost.  You  must  have  the 
iron  in  that  time,  and  do  you  think  the  ironmasters  will  spare 
you  ?  You  must  have  the  labour  performed,  and  where  are  the 
hands  to  do  it  t  Workmen  will  be  in  such  request  for  the  next 
three  years,  that  the  best  profession  for  younger  sons  will  be  the 
pickaxe  and  shovel.  Navvies  may  dictate  their  own  terms — at 
least,  until  the  Companies  are  bankrupt,  when  there  will  be  no 
labour,  nor  wages,  nor  railroads  at  all.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
when  capitalists,  and  ironmasters,  and  workmen,  sit  looking  at 
each  other  after  the  general  smash  that  our  haste  for  speculation 
has  occasioned.     (Profound  attention.) 

*  Therefore,  dearly  beloved,  I  shall  in  my  place  in  Parliament, 
or  if  called  to  attend  the  council-board  of  my  Sovereign,  approve 
of  a  mild  check  upon  railroad  speculation.  We  have  enough  on 
hand  at  present  for  any  prudent  man  to  perform.  Next  year,  my 
dear  brother-capitalists,  we  shall  be  having  our  calls  to  pay, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  discharge  with  cheerful  punctualiW. 
(Hear,  hear  !  Cries  of  Oh  yes  !  Of  course  !  Wish  you  may  get 
it,)  I  am  not  a  croaker  by  nature,  and  only  prophesy  on  rare 
occasions ;  but,  upon  my  honour  and  conscience,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  touch-and-go  with  the  prosperity  of  this  great  country  at 
this  very  moment  when  I  am  drinking  your  healths.  (CheA's,) 
You  have  the  start  of  all  Europe,  as  you  have  always  had ;  and 
the  railroad  system  successfully  carrieil  out  will  make  such  vast 
changes,  and  work  such  prodigious  benefits,  as  I  believe  a  man 
has  scarcely  an  idea  of  now.  (Sneei-s.)  But  (without  rebuking 
the  sneer  of  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Coldshoulder,  for  I  must 
speak  a  volume  to  set  him  right,  and  then  he  wouldn't  understand 
me)  it  depends  on  you  now,  whether  the  pre-eminence  which  you 
have  earned  shall  remain  with  you,  or  the  niin  which  all  the 
world  is  longing  to  see  accomplished,  shall  fall  upon  you. 
(Thrilling  s^jisaiion.) 

*  If  I  were  an  enemy  of  my  country — If  I  were  an  aristocrat 
bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  my  Order,  and  dimly  seeing  that. 
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with  the  triumph  of  the  Railroad  system,  my  coronets,  and  my 
hmlships,  and  my  stars  and  garters,  must  infallibly  disappear  into 
Hades — I  would,  far  from  discouraging  the  present  Railroad 
mania,  exaggerate  it  in  every  way.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
capital  of  the  country  engaging  itself  beyond  its  means — plunging 
into  speculations  which  must  end  hopelessly — and  then  the 
ruined  land  would  come  under  my  sway  again,  and  the  old 
system  be  paramount  once  more.  But  let  us  hope  better  things 
of  the  national  prudence,  and  that  our  own  greediness  and  lust  of 
gain  is  not  to  be  the  cause  of  our  ruin.  If  we  are  but  pnulent, 
Gentlemen,  there  is  no  end  t^)  the  anniversaries  which  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  celebrate  here ;  to  the  dividends  which  we  may 
announce  to  happy  shareholders  in  our  line ;  to  the  branch  lines 
which  may  spring  from  it ;  and  to  the  premiums  which  we,  an 
directors,  may  ix)cket.  (Immfnsf  cheering.)  I  will  conclude, 
Gentlemen,  by  giving  you — The  Haiiroad-market,  and  tiuty  ve 
know  when  ur  have  got  enough,^ 

After  this  an<l  other  eloquent  speeches,  Mr,  Punch  went  home ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  own  injunctions  to  caution,  and  gloomy  pre- 
dictions regarding  over-specnilation,  the  infatuated  gentleman 
wrote  two-and -twenty  fresh  ai>plications  for  shares  before  he  went 
to  bed  that  night. 


JOHN    JONES'S    KEMONSTKANCE    ABOUT 
THE    BUCKINGHAM    BUSINESS.* 

*My  dear  Pvsni, 

*  Although  it  is  not  [troliable  that  in  the  present  juncture 
the  PuNrii-BucKiNciiAM  dispute  will  U*  an  object  of  /-rry  great 
inten»«t  with  the  nation,  ye^  as  you  awk  Mrs.  Jonkh's  opinion, 
and  my  own,  with  reganl  to  the  businens,  I  sliall  frankly  state 
tliat  I  think  you  are  wnmg  and  Bi'cKiN<iHAM  ri^'ht. 

*  Far  fmni  complnininv^  of  BrcKiN(;iiAM  for  esta))Iihhing  the 
Institute,  I  like  him  for  his  sucTess.  I  would  not  go  to  a  party. 
It  would  hi*  a  iNire,  and  dear.  But  there  is  only  so  mu<'h  the 
more  merit  in  this  gentleman,  who  has  got  a  irrfat  niimU'r  of 
worthy  pt»n«>n8  to  lu'lieve  that  it  is  rheap,  an<l  that  they  really 
like  it :  who  has  got  their  niom'v  out  of  their  [NM^kets :  whti  has 

>  [December  20.  184:>.] 

[IfoMt  of  the  p«|wni  iu  pMnch  roiirernini;  tlie  *  Hnckin^^liaiii  liuhiiirMM  '  werr 
writtrn  by  I>ouk1w  Jerroltl.  ThiA  was  Ttimktrniy'H  M>1e  rontri1>ution  to  the 
i|iflcu»kHi.J 
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got  Earls  and  Lords  to  patronize  him :  who  has  got  tliat  good- 
natured  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  come  and  dine,  and  honest 
country  folks  to  rally  round  him ;  who  has  got  a  fiunous 
comfortable  house  for  himself  and  family,  a  comfortable  mainten- 
ance for  life,  as  he  hopes ;  a  reputable  SiMPsox-status : — and  all 
this  is  to  be  knocked  over  by  Punc/i^  the  ruthless  batoneer !  Ah, 
my  dear  Sir,  you  were  too  hard  in  this.  Even  supposing  for  a 
moment,  which  of  course  I  do  not,  that  the  Destitute  is  a 
humbug — ^is  it  not  a  kindly  and  harmless  one  t  The  people  who 
pay  can  afford  their  money.  What  call  had  you  to  disturb  them, 
or  poor  Buckingham?  I  do  not  think,  to  judge  from  his 
writings,  that  Nature  has  endowed  that  gentleman  with  a  sense 
of  humour ;  but  even  supposing  he  possessed  it,  and  could  see 
as  well  as  yourself,  dear  Mr.  Punch,  the  admirable  ridiculousness 
of  the  whole  Institute  scheme,  he  would  hardly  sympathise  with 
any  jokes  made  at  the  expense  of  it— at  the  expense  of  his  bed 
and  board — at  the  expense  of  his  lodging — at  the  expense  of  his 
future  chances  of  comfortable  maintenance,  and  of  that  delightful 
position  which  he  holds  as  a  Centre  of  Civilization.  "  There's  a 
fascination  about  that  man,  Sir,*'  I  once  heard  an  East  India 
Colonel  say  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  which  is  perfectly  irresistible." 
His  eloquence  is  the  most  winning:  his  knowledge  the  most 
prodigious :  he  has  been  everywhere  and  knows  everything ! 
Hundreds  of  respectable  people,  I  trust,  have  this  opinion.  You 
may  not  hold  it — you  might  be  bored  by  that  flux  of  words 
which  he  can  pour  out  in  omne  aeimm  volubUis  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  rustics — you  may  think  him  a  Brummagem  Ulysses — 
but  respect  the  men  who  differ  from  you.  Have  you  not  met 
people  in  society  who  admired  Mr.  J.  Grant  as  a  writer,  Bunn 
as  a  poet,  etc.  1  At  an  evening  party  at  our  parson's  there  was 
a  young  lady  crying  at  "  other  lips  and  other  hearts  "  only  three 
days  since.  Surely,  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  naturally 
be  angry  if  found  out  and  pronounc^l  to  be  an  impostor. 

*  Buckingham  is  so  angered.  He  speaks  after  his  fashion. 
He  bawls  out  rogue,  forger,  impostor.  He  says  you  are  a 
malignant  attack — a  disgusting  exhibition,  that  nobody  will  be 
safe  from  you  without  buying  a  dishonourable  silence,  etc. — and 
at  this  you  become  virtuously  indignant !  At  page  241  you 
are  absolutely  serious.  That  page  of  Punch  is  a  take-in.  Punch 
ought  never  to  be  virtuously  indignant  or  absolutely  serious. 
His  two  great,  blundering,  roaring,  stupid  enemies,  in  the  show, 
the  Policeman  and  the  Beadle,  are  always  calling  him  thief, 
rascal,  and  knave.  Punch's  good  humour  is  never  interrupted. 
Let  us  have  a  fair  division  of  labour  :   you  do  the  laughing  part. 
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and  Buckingham  the  angry  part.  He  tUes  not  know  how  to 
laugh,  80  leave  him  his  old,  only  weapon. 

*  Ht!  says  you  have  a  design  on  the  Throne  ;  that  the  Altar 
18  not  8a<Te<l  from  you  :  that  the  Brightest  Pattern  of  Domestic 
Purity  is  assailed  hy  you,  etc.  etc.  In  the  same  way  a  kindred 
genius  (The  Standard)  fell  fcml  of  a  caricature  of  yours  the  other 
day,  that  was  construed  into  an  assault  on  the  throne,  which 
was  only  meant  as  a  satire  upon  flunkeydom ;  and  the  old 
Standard  hv^  been  Iwwlinjr  high-treason  ever  since. 

*Otight  this  clumsy  nige  and  stuf>id  obloquy  to  disturb  my 
hunch-lmcked  martyr  ?  Oughl  you  to  \\e  angry  Wause  Dullness 
(*an't  take  a  joke?  Regan!  the  long-eareil  animal  to  which  he 
has  been  compare<l.  He  prefers  a  thistle  to  a  ]M'a(*h.  To  express 
his  griefs  or  joys,  his  loves  or  anger,  he  has  but  his  heehaw,  and 
brays  softly  or  loudly  as  nature  pn)mi)ts  him.  When  he  lifts 
up  his  voitr,  other  iar-otf  donkeys  catch  uf)  the  strain,  and  e<*ho 
the  peal. 

*  So  I  see  some  "  admirers  of  Thf  Standard  at  Stoke  Pogis," 
or  some  friemls  at  Htnikem  Sni\'}'  are  beginning  to  join  the 
concert,  and  write  a))usive  notices,  ]NH*ms,  and  so  forth,  alxiut 
Punch,  It  is  a  compliment  to  my  4l(>ar  Punchy  that  emotion 
amongst  the  long-eared  chorist^'rs. 

'Recurring  to  Mr.  Br<*KiN4;HAM  and  his  second  etlition. 
Let  me  tnist  that  ytui  are  not  going  for  one  minute  to  be 
lietrayed  into  an  unnatural  seriousness  by  this  se<*ond  or  by  any 
future  editions.  I  set;  it  is  published  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
S«wiety  of  Foreigners.  I  wish  they  may  gi*t  it — that  Iwnefit. 
Only  a  great  and  wis<>  pliilanthropist  couhl  have  conceived  such 
a  plan  for  relieving  them  this  cold  C^hristnuis  weather.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  resui  the  [Kimphlet  with  unfeigned  wonder  and  pleasure. 
It  (*ontains  many  astonishing  stat«'ments  and  ingenious  reasitnings. 
I  was  not  aware  (»f  the  S4'rvic(>s  of  this  eminent  man  until  he 
hims4*lf  statetl  them.  Among  his  **  i»roje<-ts "  for  the  giMKl  of 
others,  whi<h  have  inv«>lve<l  Hr(;KiN<iiiAM  himself  in  s<*vere 
pecuniary  loss,  I  s^hj  marke<l  — 

7.  Free  Trftilv  for  Englijihnicn  in  China       .  Acconipliflhed. 

8.  Oldening  of  the  Ovcriund  Route  to  I  nil ia  Accompli Mhe«]. 

9.  Inmie^liate  KniAUf'ii»ation  of  Hriti'oh  Slaves  Aoeoni]iIiMhed. 

11.  Providing  rublic  Bathii  for  the  Peo] tie    .  Ai.i:oxnpli8lie(]. 

12.  Ojieuing  Piililic  Walks  and  ftardens  for  tlu*  sninc  .  Aeconipli«hiil. 
16.  Abolition  of  Iinprcssnient  f^r  the  Navy  .  Acconi{ilihh«'d. 
20.   Voyage  of  Civilisation  and  I Hhoo very  Not  liegiin. 

^  With  the  latter  wheme  alone  I  was  an^uainteil.     I  di<l  not 
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know  that  the  former  projects  were  owing  to  this  great  man.     I 
should  as  soon  have  expected  to  behold  written — 

21.  Magna  Chaxta  and  the  Fire  of  London     .        .        .     Aooomplished. 

22.  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  the  Use  of  the  Long  Bow    Accomplished. 

23.  Inoculation  for  the  Small-Pox  and  Passage  of  the 

Pons  Asinorum Accomplished. 

24.  The  Art  of  Printing  by  Moveable  Types  and  the 

Conflagration  of  the  Thames  River  .  Accomplished. 

25.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Invention  of  Steam- 

carriages  on  Iron-roads Accomplished. 

26.  The  new  Process  of  Oval  Suction  *with  the  aid  of 

the  spirited  conductors  of  The  Morning  Eerald).     Accomplished. 

'I  should  as  soon  have  believed  Buckingham  to  be  the 
author  of  these  as  of  the  other  events  above,  but  that  we  have 
here  the  positive  statement  of  this  Prodigious  Bene&ctor  of 
Mankind  recorded.  Ought  not  the  Foreigners  in  Distress  to  be 
thankful  that  such  a  fellow  has  taken  them  up?  The  rogues 
will  be  in  their  coaches  before  long,  and  you,  my  dear,  dear 
Punchy  cease  laughing  at  so  good,  eminent,  venerable,  and  truth- 
telling  a  man.  Subjects  there  are  too  serious  to  joke  about. 
Respect  the  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  Buckingham — or  a  man 
who  can  do  so  much  may  rise  in  his  might  and  be  the  death  of 
you  ;  and  some  edition  of  this  great  pamphlet  may  come  out 
with  an  extra  list  of  services,  such  as — 

21.  Abolition  of  Pu7k:/t,  and  End  of  the  World  Accomplished. 

22.  Voyage  of  Civilization,  etc Accomplished. 

*Mind,  I  say,  dear  Punchy  how  you  treat  him,  and  let  the 
British  Benefactor  of  the  Foreign  Destitute  alone. 

*  With  Mrs.  Jones's  compliments, 

*  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

'John  Jones.' 

*  P.S. — With  regard  to  the  charge  of  extortion  brought  against 
you,  I  confess  I  don't  think  it  i$  quite  "accomplished,"  as  B. 
says.  You  told  him,  he  says,  he  might  have  the  whole  reply 
inserted  in  vour  coliunns  if  he  would  pay  for  it  as  an  advertise- 
ment  at  your  usual  charge.  "  And  if  this  is  not  extortion," 
he  says,  "it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is."  He  has  you  as  he 
fancies.     You  are  supposed  to  be  done  for. 

*This  logic*  may  do  with  the  Foreign  Destitute,  but  not  in 
Fleet  Street.  The  atrocious  act  of  extortion  took  place  after 
he  had  made  the  charge — and  is  it  not  a  very  cmel  one  1     Mosss 
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has  to  pay,  though  you  have  kughed  at  that  venerable  person. 
I  presume  Warren  would  have  to  pay,  though  you  had  cut 
jokes  upon  his  blacking :  in  a  word,  that  any  quack  who  wished 
to  advertise  his  ware  would  be  no  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
Buckingham.  If  this  is  the  only  charge  the  Destitute's  friend 
can  bring  against  you,  you  are  not  very  much  hurt  I  think. 
Giant  as  he  is,  and  inflamed  by  tremendous  wrath,  if  this 
is  the  only  blow  he  can  hit,  I  think  you  can  manage  to 
survive  it. 

*An(l,  Anally,  with  respect  to  Edition  Three,  in  which 
BucKiMiiiAM  states  that  he  oflfered  to  go  as  far  as  five  guineas 
to  get  hiH  Pamphlet-Manifesto  inserted  in  the  body  of  your  paper 
— and  nut  in  the  advertisements,  I  think  it  was  a  delightful  and 
ingenious  pn)iK)rtiil,  which  was  nuule  to  tell  against  you  either 
way.  Had  you  a«*cepted,  you  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of 
aciH'pting  a  gniiM  brilw  :  as  yuu  refused,  out  comes  Buckingham 
with  Eilition  Thn*c,  and  a  little  supplemental  resiling.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  wished  you  to  accept ;  but  Buckingham  must 
know  pretty  well  by  this  time  that  Punch  is  not  base,  nor 
sordid,  nor  a  fool.' 
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Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Puyrn, 

You  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  censor  of  the  age,  and  the 
father  and  prot«H*tor  of  the  jirens  ;  in  which  character  allow  one  of 
your  warniCHt  Mlniireni  to  ai)]ieal  to  you  for  redress  and  protection. 
One  of  thow  gtNMl-nature<l  friends,  of  whom  every  literary  man 
can  boaitt,  huM  Im'cii  criticising  a  late  work  of  mine  in  Taif$ 
Mftf/ttzinf,'  What  his  opinion  may  l»e  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  :  and  whether  the  critic  com- 
plains of  want  of  puqNM>e,  or  says  (with  great  acuteness  and 
ingenuity)  that  the  book  might  have  l>een  much  better,  is  not  at 
all  to  the  fKuiit.  Against  criticism  of  this  nature  no  writer  can 
cavil.     It  is  cheerfully  accepteil  by  your  sub8cril)er. 

But  there  is  a  fmssagi*  in  the  Tait  criticism  which,  although 
it  may  be  actuut4*<l  by  the  profoundtvt  Wnevolence,  a  gentleman 
may  l>e  |iardoned  for  protesting  against  politely.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

1  [March  14.  1846. 
'  [yolfs  of  a  J<mm^/fvm  <\imkiil  to  Grand  Otira.] 
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'  In  the  circunutonce  of  a  Btcamer  bong  Itimclied  on  a  fiiat 
Toyage  to  Margate,  or  were  it  but  to  Qreenwich,  then  u  alwrnja 
&n  invited  par^,  a  band  of  music,  a  couple  of  TVmei  and  CknmieU 
reporters,  also  champagne  and  bottled  porter,  with  okkes  and 
jellies  for  the  ladies.  Even  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  or  Clyde '  (thia 
'  even '  ie  verj  naif  and  fine),  *  or  the  rivers  Severn  or  Shaimou, 
the  same  auspicious  event  is  celebrated  by  the  presence  of  a  piper 
or  blind  fiddler,  carried  cost  free,  and  permitted,  on  coming  home, 
to  send  round  his  hat.  On  something  tike  the  same  principle,  the 
Penimular  and  Oriental  Company  were  so  fortunate  as  to  crimp 


Mr.  TmiAKSH.  .  .  .  We  hope  they  have  voted  him  a  yachting 
service  of  plate,  of  at  least  five  handred  ounces.' 

This  latter  suggestion  I  complain  of  as  being  too  friendly. 
Why  should  the  critic  insist  on  a  collection  t  Who  asked  the 
gentlemiu)  for  plack  or  bawbee  1  However,  this  again  is  a 
private  matter. 

It  is  that  comparison  of  the  blind  fiddler  who  '»end»  round 
his  hat,'  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  indignation  of  the  press 
of  these  kingdoms.  Your  constant  reader  Las  never  played  on 
the  English— or  on  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

He  leaves  the  sending  round  of  hata  to  profesBora  of  the 
Caledonian  Cremona.  He  was  not  'crimped  '  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  nor  called  upon  to  fiddle  for  their  amuse- 
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ment,  nor  rewarded  with  silver  spoonB  by  that  excellent  Company. 
A  j^ntlciuan  who  takes  a  va4*aut  seat  in  a  friend's  carriaf^  is  not 
8up]M>i«ed  to  receive  a  <legra<iin^  obligation,  or  ralle<l  ufmn  to  pay 
for  hirt  ride  by  extra  joking;,  facet iousness,  etc. ;  nor  surely  is  the 
person  who  so  gives  you  the  use  of  his  carriage  required  to  present 
you  also  with  a  guinea  or  to  pay  your  tavern  bill.  The  critic,  in 
fact,  haA  shown  uniHimmon  keenness  in  observing  the  manners  of 
his  national  violinist :  but  must  know  more  of  them  than  of  the 
customs  of  English  gentlemen. 

If  the  critic  himself  is  a  man  of  letters  and  fiddles  profession- 
ally, why  should  he  abuse  his  Stradivarius  ?  If  he  is  some 
disguised  nobleman  of  lofty  birth,  sufierb  breeding,  and  vast 
wealth,  who  only  fiddlers  for  pleasure,  he  should  sjiare  those 
gt>ntlefolks  in  whose  company  he  condescends  to  perform.  But 
I  don't  believe  he's  a  noble  amateur — I  think  he  must  be  a 
profcrtsional  man  of  letters.  It  is  only  literary  men  nowadays 
who  (*<)mmit  this  suicidal  sort  of  impertinence;  who  sneak  thnmgfa 
the  world  ashamed  of  their  calling,  and  show  their  independence 
]>y  lM>fouling  the  tnide  by  which  they  live. 

That  you  will  rebukis  amend,  (ir  (if  need  be)  utterly  smash  all 
such  i^  my  dear  Mr.  Punch,  the  humble  prayer  of 

Your  constant  reader  and  fellow-kbourer, 

Michael  Angelo  Titmabsh. 


Llur  Posts,  March  10,  184G. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY.' 

Deab  PunvH, 

Me  and  another  chap  who  was  at  the  Academy  yester- 
day, agreed  that  there  was  nofhink  in  tke  vhoU  £jehii>Uion 
that  was  worthy  of  the  least  notice — as  our  picture  waan't 
admitted. 

So  we  followed  about  some  of  the  gents,  and  thought  ve'd 
Exhibit  the  BxhibiU/n;  among  whom  we  remarked  aa  follows. 


We  remarked  Mr.  Speaker,  R.A.,  particularly  kind  to  Me, 
Smith,  a  prize-holder  of  the  Art-Union.  S.B. — Sneaker  alwaya 
puts  on  a  whit«  cboaker  on  opening  day,  and  has  his  boots 
French  pollixhi. 

Presently  we  examined  Mr.  Hokey,  n-watching  the  effect  of 
his   picture   upon  a  party  who  looki  like  a  prizeholder  of  the 

>  [M«y  B,  1846.] 
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Art-Union.      Remark  the   afptation    in    HoKEY'it   eye,  and   the 
tremulous  DervouaneaB  of  hie  high-Iowa.     The  old  gent  looks  like 


H  tut :  hut  not  Riirh  a  lUt  aa  to  )hiv  Hukey'h  picture  at  no  price. 
Oh  no  1 

Our  <7en  tlipn  turned  HI>on  that  trnly  ijmt,  Orlanimi   FlitOK, 
who  drew  in  uur  Academy  for  tvn  yean.     Fant?  Fiuus'a  delight 


at  finding  hin  iiirturr  i>n  ihi-  line '.     Shall  I  tril  ynu  hi>w  it  gut 
there  '     Ili>  utiHf  intthr»t'<rr  nm  AftHtitniriiin. 

Thti  next  chap  we  <«me  to  wan  Sbbahtiax  Winklkk,  wbona 
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profound  ditffutt  at  finding  his  portiwt  on  the  floor,  ym  i 


imadyin.     I  don't  think  that  queer  fellow  Pbombo 


much  happier ;  fbr  his  jncture  was  hung  on  the  ceiling. 
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(  riled  of  all  vu  Hasmibal  Pitch,  who  foond 


hU  picture  vam't  m*ived  at  all.     Show  'em  *II  up,  dotr  Ur. 
Punrh,  anil  olilige  joar  conBtant  reader, 

Modest  Mxkit. 
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TRRATRK   RdYAI^    WniTETRAPKL   BOTUNRA. 

'  i'miJ-i  n;/  A'ln  Urn  /tirhuiden   in  Britain'*  A'ovjf. 

Tun  and  Kn;/litAtt»fn  !  up  ami  rfiljf  rwaid 

Fitz-Bruk'm  nrv)  Dntma,' 

THK    SKAMAN'S    I'IPE! 

Ok.  tiik  battle  and  tub  breeze.' 

ACT  1. 

V  J-EAMANH  I/>YALTY. 

Thr  *>K/  rrprriunfji  th.  .■,//...»■  ;/.*rn.  ihr  rill'i-fr  cAnml  im  Ike 

mii/tf  :  on  fhr  U/l.  Dauk  Kimikiiary'm  mttai/r. 

Bntrr  Si>an,  Ti>m  ('lfiilisk.  '!»'/  ViLLAnKBD  frotn  the  Chvrrk. 

Sl'RKW/Viini  tiftjiitil'  m'llr. 

Tom.  V<■^  link  old  TiiM  TlkwunkV  i>plir«t  at  la»t;  hauled 
up  high  ami  dry,  he)'.  Sikv,  my  IomT    Cnmr  into  dork  like  an 
■  tJuly  4.  18l«.J 
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old  seBrdog,  after  tventy-yean'  battling  with  the  ooean  and  the 
eoemy  ;  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  Subaji's  arms. 

.Ver#u.  Fiends  !     Perdition  !     A  thousand  iuriea  and  demons  ! 
married  !  but  I  know  of  a  revenge  !  [Exit 

Tom.  And  now,  lads,  what  next,  before  the  supper's  ready  t 
AU.  The  hornpipe;  Tou's  hornpipe t 
Tom.  Well,  then,  here  goes. 

\Tom  datteei  the  vieU-knowA  tnUy  Britith  figwt.  WkUe 
dattcittg  the  hornpipe,  re-enter  Scbew,  with,  a  preu- 
ganff,  cotuistittg  of  a  younff  MidthipmoM  (Hiss 
TiBBiTs)  and  four  taiiort,  with  hattle-twordt  iit 
their  girdles. 
Scrtte  (after  the  encore  of  the  httmpipe).  There's  your  man  ! 

[Preii-gang  draw  cutlatiei  and  advance. 
Tom.  What !  on  my  wedding  day  I     After  twenty  yeara'  sar- 


vice, — after  saving  the  lives  of  nine  Admirals,  and  scuttling  fonr- 
and-twenty  men-of-war  1  Dash!  it  is  hard!  isn't  it,  Susak  1 
And  for  that  snivelling  traitor  there  — (fuming  Jiertely  iyf>on 
Screw) — but  never  mind ;  a  British  tar  doesn't  trample  npon 
worms ;  a  British  seaman  knows  his  duty  to  his  king.  Wbat 
ship,  Sir! 

Midx.  The  Blaze*,  Captain  Chainshot,  with  Adsheal 
Chaiksbot's  flag  to  the  fore. 

Tom.  I  know  his  honour  well.  I  cut  him  out  of  a  shark  at 
Jamiuky.     Bless  you,  bless  you,  Susan,  lass ! 
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Sman,  Farewell,  dearest ;  here  is  your  bundle.     Here  is  the 
bacco-bag  I  worked  for  you,  and  here  is  your  pipe. 
Screw.  Ha,  ha  !  put  it  in  your  mouth  and  smoke  it. 

[General  Tableau, — National  Air. — Prew-gang  wave  theifr 
cutlasses — Peasantry  in  groups — ToM  tears  himself 
from  Susan — Susan  faints. 


ACT  II. 

THE  BREEZE. 

Scene    L—The  Quarter-deck  of  the  'Blazes,'  of  Tobago.     The 
American  sJtip  '  Gouger*  lies  N.N.E.  by  S.W.  in  the  offing. 

1st  American  Officer.  A  tarnation  neat  frigate  this ! 

2nd  American  Officer.  And  a  pretty  crew  ;  and  yet  I  calcuUte 
the  old  Gouger  would  chaw  her  up  in  twenty  minutes  if  she  were 
placed  alongside  of  her. 

Captain  Bowie.  Silence,  gents !  we  are  hurting  the  feelings  of 
yonder  honest  seaman  at  the  wheel. 

Tom.  Belay,  belay  there,  noble  Captain  ;  jaw  away  and  never 
mind  n^.     Chaw  up  the  Blazes,  inde^ ! 

[He  hitches  up  his  pcnUaloons* 

Captain  (to  Tom,  mysteriously,  having  given  a  signal  to  his 
officers,  who  retire  up  the  miten  mast).  You  seem  a  gallant  fellow, 
and,  by  the  cut  of  your  foretop,  an  old  sea-dog. 

Tom.  Twenty-five  years  man  and  boy.  Twenty-nine  general 
hactions,  fourteen  shipwrecks,  ninety-six  wounds  in  the  sarvice  of 
my  country—  tfiat's  all,  your  honour. 

Captain.  Ha!  Try  this  cigar,  my  gallant  fellow.  {They 
smoke  on  the  qwirtrr-tUck  ;  t/te  Arnerican  Captain  expectorates  a 
great  dral.)  So  much  bravery,  and  a  seaman  still !  Some  few 
faulty  I  AU])i>oe<*  ]  A  little  fond  of  the  can,  hey  T  There's  a 
power  of  mm  on  l)oanl  the  Gow/tr. 

Tom,  No«  nu,  (Captain,  I  don^t  care  for  mm,  and  the  Iws'n^s 
cat  and  my  Hhouldern  was  never  ai^tiuainted.  Tis  the  fortune  of 
war,  look  y(iu. 

C'tptain.  I^K>katme!  Tiiomai^  Clkwlink.  Tm  a  ComnuNlore 
of  the  iriiite<i  States  Navy  ;  I've  a  («wab  on  t*arh  nhoulder,  a  seat 
ill  the  Seiiiite,  and  twenty  thounand  dollarx  a-year.  I'm  an 
Englishman  like  you,  and  twenty  vt^arH  ago  wan  a  common  seaman 
like  you.    Hark  ye  —but  ho  !  the  British  Admiral !    [  Walks  away. 

Admiral  Chainshot.  Captain  Chaixhhot,  you  must  read  out 
the  order  about  smoking,  to  the  Hhip  s  crew. 
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Captain  Chainskot,  Ay,  ay,  Sir. 

Adm.  To  begin  with  Tom  Clewline,  at  the  helm  there. 
Tom  !  you  saved  my  life  fourteen  times,  and  have  received  ninety- 
four  wounds  in  the  service  of 

Tom.  Ninety-six,  your  honour.  Does  your  honour  remember 
my  cutting  you  out  of  the  shark,  in  Jamail^  harbour  t 

Adm.  I  was  swimming 

Tom,  Up  comes  a  great  shark 

Adm.  Open  go  his  jaws,  with  ninety-nine  rows  of  double 
teeth 


Tom.  My  gallant  Captain  sucked  in  like  a  horange- 


Adm.  But  Tom  Clewline,  seeing  him  from  the  main-top 

gallant 

Tom.  Jumps  into  the  sea,  cutlass  in  hand 


Adm.  Cuts  open  the  shark's  jaws,  just  as  they  were  closing 

Tom.  And  lets  out  his  Captain. 
Adm.  My  friend ! 

Tom.  My  Admiral !  \They  dance  the  hornpipe ^ 

Sailors  gather  rounds  smoking  ;  the  American  Officers  look 
on  tcith  envious  countenances. 
Adm.  But,  Tom,  IVe  bad  news  for  you,  my  boy.     The  Ad- 
miralty has  forbidden  smoking  on  board — all  smoking,  except  in 
the  galley. 

Tom.  What !     Tell  that  to  the  Marines,  your  honour, — ^forbid 
a  sailor  his  pipe.     Why,  my  pipe  was  given  me  by  my  Syousan. 
When  I'm  smoking  that  pipe,  on  the  lonely  watch,  I  think  of  my 
Stousan  ;  and  her  blessed  blue  eyes  shine  out  from  the  backy. . . . 
(The  British  Seaman  may  be  accommodated  to  any  length 
in  this  style.) 
Only  smoke  in  the  galley !    Why,  your  honour,  the  black  cook's 
so  fat  that  there's  scarce  room  for  more  than  two  seamen  at  a 
time — and  that  the  only  place  for  a  whole  ship's  crew  ! 
Crew.  Hum !  hum !  wo-wo-wo-wo. 

[  They  make  the  usual  strange  noise  indicative  of  dissent. 
Capt.  A  mutiny !  a  mutiny ! 

Adm.  Silence,  men  !  Respect  your  Queen  and  country.  Each 
man  fling  down  his  pipe ! 

[They  dash  them  doton  to  a  man. — National  Anthem. — 
Grand  Tableau. 

Adm.  My  heart  bleeds  for  my  brave  fellows  I  Now,  Captain 
Bowie,  your  gig's  alongside,  and  I  wish  you  a  good-day.  You  will 
tell  your  government  that  a  British  seaman  knows  his  duty. 

[Exeunt, 
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Tom.  No — no,  but  I  wouldn't,  I  ntvldm't  break  Syousan'b 
pipe — my  pretty  little  pipe^my  pretty  Syouhan')*  last  gift '.  put 
with  yow  /  Nu,  not  if  t  wore  to  die  for  it  (At  putt  it  in  hu 
tiututh). 

Captain  (conunff  unperaieed   out  o/    the    liiitnaete).      Ha! 


Mnokinc! — You  >>lmll  Iiave  five  Iiun<)r«d  loHlieii,  an  mire  u  my 
D&Die's  Ci[Al>'!'tt<>T.  Ho,  buH'n  t  [>i]>e  all  hanild  fur  punii'liiiicnt. 
[fJxil  Captain. 
r-mi.  What!  fli.j;  nif .'  (!.«  ToM  Ci.Ewuxat  No,  tlai-Ii  it, 
never.  Parewi-U,  lultniml.  F'arewcll,  uiy  t-ountry  '.  Svousas, 
SyoUsan'  !     {./um/f»  unrtifHtnl.) 

[Cnei   "/  'A    man  urrrbo-tnt !      11'$   neimmiiip  to   the 

Amrn'niH  Friij'tU  ;  »h^*  *1nm.liH;i  out  to  Sea  ! '  rlf. 
ThU  M  (I  bftull/uJ  K^Hf.  Tke  'd'owjer'  icifA  ■ill  her 
ranfm  »rt,  krr  hneiin/*  •/•ijf'"l,  ami  her  maintop 
half/onh  rerjhl  X.S.  hy  's'.V.,  tt-imln  imt  of  Ihr 
iMrhmr,  iH<{  p-iMri,  wh-At  tht  l-»r»  ></ the  •  Blait*.' 
liitlant  mnfir  iiT'  'Y'inlrf  VooJlr.'  Tun  it  teen  fominff 
uptke  tide  of  the  ship. 
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ACT    III. 

Scene  I. — The  main-deck^   U.S.   line-of-baitU  ship  *  Ftrymto,' 

Commodore .    In  the  offing^  the  *  Blazes '  is  seen  in  full 

chasey  with  her  dead-eyes  reefed^  her  caboose  set^  and  her 
trysail  scuppers  dewed  fore  and  aft. 

Susan.  But,  my  love,  would  you  fight  against  your  country  ? 

Commodore.  Syousan  !  go  below  to  the  gunroom.  The  deck 
is  no  place  for  women,  at  an  hour  like  this.  (Exit  Susan.) 
How^s  the  wind,  Master  1 

Master.  North-South  by  East. 

Commodore.  Ease  har  head  a  little,  Mr.  Brace  ;  and  cluff  her 
gib  a  point  or  so.     9oW»  the  enemy,  Mr.  Brace  ? 

Mobster.  Gaining  on  us,  sir ;  gaining  on  us,  at  ten  knots  an 
hour.  I  make  her  out  to  be  the  old  Blazes^  sir,  in  which  we 
sailed. 

Commodore.  Hush  !  The  Blazes^  ha !  And  I  must  meet  my 
countrymen  face  to  &ce,  sword  in  hand,  stem  to  stem,  and  poop 
to  poop  !  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  I — I  should  fight 
against  my  country  ? 

Master.  My  country's  where  I  can  get  backy. 

Commodore.  You  are  right,  Brace  ;  you  are  right.  Why  did 
they  cut  off  our  backy,  and  make  mutineers  of  our  men  1  Well 
do  our  duty  by  the  stars  and  stripes ;  eh,  gentlemen  ?  and  will 
show  Britons  how  Britons  can  fight.  Are  the  men  at  their  guns. 
Lieutenant  Bang  ? 

Lieut.  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  but  I  think  there's  something  would  give 
'em  courage. 

Commodore.  What !     Grog,  is  it  t 

Lieut.  No,  sir ;  the  national  hompipe.  (Commodore  dances 
the  hompipe.)  And  now,  all  things  being  ready,  let  the  action 
b^in,  and  strike  up  *  Yankee  Doodle.' 

\TIie  *  Blazes '  luffs  up  unth  her  Jvead  and  across  the  botes 
of  the  *  Virginia.'  Boarders  follow  Chainshot. 
Terrific  rush  of  the  British,  headed  by  the  Captain, 
who  clears  the  main-deck  and  lee-scuppers  of  the 
enemy.  Yankee  Rally.  Combat  betiveen  the  Com- 
modore and  the  Captain.  Chainshot  falls :  the 
British  crew  fling  down  their  arms. 

Adm.  My  son  !  My  son !  Ah,  this  would  not  have  happened 
if  Tom  Clewline  had  been  by  my  side. 
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Cnrnmodorr.  He  U  here !  (Ojxnin//  hi*  doni  and  AotBOig  tht 
Amerimn  ttar  ami  rpuuielfen)  Tom  Clewunk,  whom  your 
lavage  laws  nuule  a  deserter— Tom  Clewline,  to  wbum  hie  native 
couDtr;  grutlged  even  hia  Wky — m  now  Comhodore  Clewline, 
of  the  American  Navy  (huEvn  of  hit  hnt). 

Ailm.  Commodore — I  am  your  jiriHoner.  Take  the  old  man's 
Bword. 

Corrtnwdorr.  Wear  it,  air,  but  remember  Ibis :  Drive  not  loyal 
■oulu  to  desperation.  Give  the  heaman  ba<:k  nis  bac-kv,  or,  if 
you  rrfuxe,  you  will  have  thoUHands  deitorting  Trom  your  navy, 
lilfi!  Tfiu  Clbwunk. 

SuHiH.  And  if  our  kyind  friends  will  ([ive  us  their  approval  we 
will  t-ndravoiir  to  show,  that  an  lonp  a«  the  Britiiih  Na^-y  endures, 
and  tlie  boattiwain  hnn  hin  pipe,  'tis  cryouel,  'tis  uiyuat,  unkyind 
to  deny  Am  to  the  seaman  ! 

(Curtain  rfnjpn.) 


THE  MEETING  BETWEEN  THE  SCLTAN  AlfD 
MEHEMET  AU.' 

(from   OLE   OWN   OOKSEHPONDKNT.) 

[[.ONFOR&IABLY  with  previoua 

t  arrangements,  at  mid-day  pre- 

j  ciiM'ly,  liy  the  great  clork  of 

I  Saint  Si'pliia,  as  the  bells  of 

all  the  minarets  in  the  city 

rnni;  a  triple  Uili-m^JDr,  and 

'   amid  the  nxkrin);  of  the  trins 

on    tho    l>r<>{NintiH    and    the 

Thracian      C'herei>nt-M«!,       the 

Pikoha    c|uilt<il    his  stennier, 

wliii'li   luy   ulT  till'    r»niantic 

little    village    uf    Trt'bkEond, 

■ihI    eutennl  the   great  state 

liarjie,    niweil  by  furty-eight 

JanisRarieo,  ami  steered  by  the  grand  Imaum.     Alt  the  ^ips  in 

the  harbour  bad  their  flags  half-mast  high,   in  bonour  of  the 

■  [Augut  lb.  184S.1 
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auspicious  event ;  the  yards  were  maimed  by  the  gallant  Muftis, 
and  in  several  instances  the  ships  were  hung  with  festoons  of 
variegated  kibobs ;  while,  on  the  respective  poops  of  the  vessels 
of  war,  the  bands  of  the  various  raiments  were  playing  the 
*  National  Anthem.' 

His  Highness  the  Yicebot  of  Egypt  was  dressed  in  a  simple 
bulbul,  with  little  ornament,  save  his  venerable  white  beard,  and 
a  few  tulips  and  polyanthuses  (sent  from  the  Gardens  of  the 
Sweet-waters,  and  a  present  from  the  Sultana  Vaude)  arranged 
tastefully  in  his  cocked  hat.  A  papoosh  (or  pink  diamond)  of 
tremendous  brilliancy  glittered  in  the  hilt  of  his  yatabal.  Hoky 
Bey  and  Bosh  Pasha  attended  the  Egyptian  Sovereign.  The 
eight-and-forty  rowers  lay  to  their  oars;  and  the  narghile  cut 
rapidly  through  the  waters  of  the  blue  Bosphorus  amidst  the 
shouting  of  the  people  from  the  twenty  thousand  caciques  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  gilded  barge  of  state. 

The  Russian  squadron,  stationed  pff  Karamania,  manned  yards 
as  the  vessel  passed,  and  gave  a  royal  salute ;  and  the  French 
and  English  ships-of-war  saluting  similarly,  and  striking  up  simul- 
taneously 'Rule  Britannia'  and  the  'Marseillaise,'  caused  a 
delightful  harmony  that  was  heard  all  over  Stamboul. 

The  ladies  of  the  Harem  lined  the  walls  of  the  Seraskier's 
tower,  and  waved  their  shulwars  in  the  air  to  welcome  the  illus- 
trious vassal  of  the  Porte.  One  of  them  lifting  up  her  veil 
incautiously,  to  look  at  the  cortege^  was  seen  by  the  chief  of  the 
Eunuchs  and  instantly  sewn  into  a  sack  and  flung  into  the 
Bosphorus.  Her  struggles  and  ludicrous  contortions  caused  a 
great  deal  of  laughter,  and  served  to  egayer  the  crowd,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  many  hours  in  order  to  see  the  procession. 

At  the  stairs  at  Seraglio  Point  the  Dromedary  Aga  was  in 
waiting,  with  the  two  brilliant  regiments  he  commands ;  and  a 
very  large  and  double-humped  animal,  cream-coloured,  with  his 
mane  and  tail  tied  up  with  pink  ribbons — the  sacred  colour 
(indeed,  this  animal  is  descended  from  the  Prophet's  own  camel), 
was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  renowned  Mehemet  Au.  Als 
soon  as  he  mounted,  a  catherine-wheel  fixed  at  the  crupper  of  the 
animal  was  lighted,  and  thus  he  rode  into  the  great  gate  of  the 
Seraglio  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  glory.  The  roaring  and  clanging  of 
the  gongs  of  the  Etmeidans  on  guard — the  frantic  yells  of  the 
Yakmaks — the  howling,  in  chorus,  of  the  ten  million  dogs  which 
infest  Stamboul — the  jangling  of  the  mosque-bells  and  the  roaring 
of  artillery, — created  a  festive  uproar  which  may  be  imagined,  but 
never,  never  can  be  described.  A  line  of  dancing  Dervishes  on 
either  side  of  the  street  performed  the  most  graceful,  yet  most 
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fiuitastic  eyolutions  as  the  magnificeiit  procession  passed  ;  and  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  performing  on  an  acolyte,  and  the  Greek 
Episkopotatos  (the  venerable  Spiridion  Papapokidikes)  beating 
on  a  drum,  headed  their  respective  sects,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

The  Synagogues  were  one  and  all  illuminated,  and  the  Chief 
Rabbi  stood  at  the  porch,  dressed  in  yellow,  and  blowing  on  a 
ram's  honi. 

The  Diplomatic  Body  appeare<l  in  full  uniform,  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  each  legation  bearing  a  superb  banner,  with  the 
national  arms,  such  as  the  British  Lion,  the  Cock  of  France,  that 
interesting  and  extremely  rare  bird,  the  double-headed  Eagle  of 
Austria,  tlie  Ducks  of  Russia,  et<\  The  American  Minister  flung 
al)out  showers  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvanian  Bonds  ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  received  with  utter  disregard  by  the  Turks— for  the 
most  part  unable  to  read,  and  ignorant  of  their  value. 

The  Correspondents  of  the  London  Prerh  appeared  in 
their  very  l)est  Sunday  attire,  several  of  them  si)orting  new  fronts 
for  that  auspicious  day.  A  terrific  row  tonk  place  between  the 
Correspondent  of  the  ChronirU  and  the  gentleman  who  represents 
the  Daily  AVim,  in  a  scramble  for  twenty  kop4>k  pieces,  which 
the  Pasha's  dragoman  was  flinging  out  of  his  naddle-bags  among 
the  crowd  ;  but  this  unseemly  squabble  was  put  a  stop  to  by  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  who  ordered  the  worthy  fellows  a  pot  of 
porter  at  the  *Timour  the  Tartar*  public-house — the  canteen  for 
the  troofm  close  by  the  Seraglio  gate. 

Within  that  famous  e<lifice  His  Highness  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Madjid  was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  mighty  vassal.  The  Grand 
Vizier  (*ame  out  to  hold  Meiikmkt  Au'h  foot  as  he  dismounted 
from  hi-H  <iromedury  :  but  the  Piisha  slipping  as  he  <icHcended,  the 
illuHtriourt  imir  n>lled  over  and  over,  to  the  no  small  amusement 
of  His  Highness,  who  was  seatt^l  on  his  pt*nc<M*k's  throne,  dressed 
in  the  blazing  salamalek  and  pilaff,  which  he  wears  on  state 
occasions. 

As  soon  as  Ibrahim  had  got  ofl*  the  drome<lary,  it  was  carried 
ofl"  to  be  nit  u]>  ami  nMistt^l  for  the  day  s  Imnquet  :  this  is  invari- 
ably the  nistom  when  any  man  has  crossisi  a  f*aniel  of  the  breed  of 
the  Prophet.  Its  meat  is  delicious.  Its  hump  is  pronounced  by 
epicures  to  1k»  of  the  richest  flavour  ;  its  tail  resembles  the  favourite 
ox-tail  so  much  usetl  in  the  soui>s  t)f  the  English  aristocracy. 

The  Pasha,  advancing  Imckwunls,  aci*onling  to  etiquette, 
towards  the  royal  divan,  was  afltn-tionately  receivwl  by  his  youth- 
ful Sovereign,  who  gave  him  a  p\tu*e  by  his  side.  Pijies  were 
instantly  brought,  lM>th  Dutch  and  Turkish. 
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'  Bring  coffee — black  co^,'  laii  His  Highneas  the  Snhaa  to 
the  CaHdge  Bashi. 

'  Black  coffee  ! '  cried  Uehehet,  looking  wildly  round  ;  '  it 
— it  don't  agree  with  me.' 

A  ghastly  Bmtle  played  upon  the  lipe  of  the  Saltan,  m  witii  a 
demoniac  look  be  .  .  . 

Here  the  letter  ie  torn  off,  but  our  readere  may  rely  upon  it  as 
the  beat  and  only  genuine  description  of  this  remarkable  interview. 


THE   SPEAKING   MACHINR' 


We  have  been  greatly  editied  by  examining  the  Euphonia,  or 
Speaking  Machine,  recently  brought  to  this  counby  by  ita 
inventor.  Professor  Fabek. 


By  intense  patience,  ani  an  lagen  oii  union  of  wind  and  India- 
rubber  the  Professor  has  sucieeded  in  inventing  an  instrument 

■  [AaguBt22,  1S16.] 
[At  tba  tims  when  this  mt  written  a  kind  of  'Speaking  Muhine'  vu 
balng  eihiUtcd  ■(  the  Egj-pUui  H&ll.] 
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not,  as  yet,  certainly,  complete,  but  in  all  respects  remarkable ; 
and  which,  combined  with  other  well-known  mechanical  inven- 
tions, may  produce  very  wonderful  results,  and  a  great  saving  of 
labour. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Verse-grinding  Machine,  exhibited 
last  year.  Combined  with  the  Euphonia  it  might  be  made  to 
pro<iuce  an  extemftoraneous  poet  who  would  throw  Mr.  Slowman, 
the  En^linh  Impn>\isatore,  into  the  shade ;  and  might  be  taught 
to  recite  with  a<ivantage  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Cunibinc<l  with  Mr.  BABBAciE's  Calculating  Machine,  the 
Euphonia  might  re]>lace,  with  perfect  propriety,  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exclie(]uer,  or  a  Mathematiod  Lecturer  at  the  Universities. 

Or  let  us  suppose  it  united  with  some  such  instrument  as  the 
machine  shown  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  composes  and  sets 
up  ty|M>s  for  the  press  ;  and  instead  of  composing  a  column  of  type, 
it  were  to  <lc<'omi>ose  or  s{>ell  the  same  ; — as  one  part  of  the  com- 
]M>und  in.Htniment  perused  each  syllable,  the  phonic  part  would 
give  it  utterance  ;  and  thus,  by  the  aid  (»f  a  simple  grinder  at  the 
l)eIlows,  long  H]H>eches  might  l)e  uttered  with  all  the  best  benefita 
of  em])haHis  and  oratory,  without  a  Scotch  accent  like  Lord 
HRoriiiiAMH,  or  a  high  key  like  Mr.  Shields,  or  a  conventicle 
twang  like  Sir  Robertas. 

A  jNinMm  might  set  up  the  Compound  Machine  in  his  pulpit, 
and  a  clerk  or  curate  work  it  from  the  reading-desk,  whilst  his 
Uevereiice  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  vestry  ;  or  an  under- 
se<Tetary  might  set  the  l)cllows  gt)ing  with  a  speech  of  Lord 
John's,  whilnt  his  Lonlship  was  taking  his  usual  glass  of  brandy- 
and-wiiter  at  Hrllamvs  :  or  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  might  set  a 
M'ore  of  them  to  work,  and  so  m'tually  attend  twenty  committees 
at  u  tinio  ;  or  it  might  \w  placed  upon  The  Throne,  with  the 
august  inniinua  laitl  u\Hm  the  top  of  the  mai^hine,  and  the  Lord 
CHANrKLi^>K  (after  kntrling  profoundly)  might  p<»p  the  royal 
HiKH'ch  into  the  proper  receptm*le  and  blow  it  out  again  to  both 
Houwrt  in  the  lH»Ht  style. 

A  cleiir  saving  of  ten  thousand  a  year  might  he  effei*ted  by 
setting  up  n  machine  en  jtfmmnfncf  in  the  Sfwaker's  chair  of  the 
Hous4>  of  (Vininiom^.  Place  the  mace  before  it.  Have  a  large 
Knuff-l»ox  t)n  the  Kidc,  with  rappee  ami  Irish  for  the  convenience 
of  MeinlK'rs,  and  a  simple  apjMtratuA  for  crying  out  *  Order,  order,' 
at  inten-alr*,  of  ten  minutes,  and  you  have  a  speaker  at  the  most 
tritling  4*o>^t,  whom  Sir  William  Gossett  might  keep  going  all 
night. 

The  e](M*ution  of  the  Euphonia  is  not  at  present  very  distinct 
-  Hiiv  al)out  as  clear  as   that   of  His  C2racb   the   Duke  of 

T 
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Wbllinoton.  When  people  are  not  kindly  warned  befbrdumd 
of  the  words  that  the  instrument  is  about  to  enunciate,  they  are 
generally  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  what  it  says.  In  our 
presence  the  Euphonia  gave  Tent  to  a  sentence  which  nobody 
understood  but  ourselves,  and  our  hearts  perhaps  divined  the  cry. 
It  was,  *  HouRRAH  FOR  FiGDORiA.'  So  the  machine  (a  (German 
instrument)  pronounced  the  venerated  name  of  Her  Majesty. 

It  sang,  'Qod  preserve  the  Emperor,'  and  *Qod  save  the 
Queen '  with  such  clearness  and  eloquence,  that  we  really  felt  we 
ought  to  stand  up  and  take  off  our  hats. 

The  Machine  laughs  —  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  not  in  a 
hearty  and  jovial  manner.  It  is  a  hard,  dry,  artificial  laugh ; 
such  as  that  of  young  Misses  on  the  stage,  when  they  give  the 
genteel  comedy-giggle ;  or  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  is 
amused  by  some  of  Mr.  Disraeu's  good-natured  jokes  against 
him. 

By  the  way,  why  should  not  Lord  Georoe  Bentinck  have 
one  of  these  machines  constructed,  with  a  Benjamin  Disraeli 
figurehead,  and  play  upon  it  himself  at  once,  and  spare  the 
honourable  Member  for  Shrewsbury  the  bother  of  being  his  Lord- 
ship's Euphonia  t 

By  far  the  best  part  of  the  Euphonia  is  its  hiss;  this  is 
perfect.  And  perhaps  the  fact  suggests  to  the  benevolent  mind 
the  moral  that  hissing  is  the  very  easiest  occupation  of  life, — 
which  truth  is,  however,  beside  the  present  question. 


WHATS  COME  TO  THE  CLUBS  1 


WHAT'S    CO^rE  TO    THE   CLUIIS?' 
Sir, 

Yon  hftvp  Ixvn  making  wmp  oWrvntioiw  about  the 
"("I'lKiK^  of  Floet  Stn-i't,  whirli,  I  ilan-  nay,  »re  remarkably 
interMtitif;  to  imtmiiiih  <ii(!a)^<il  in  thut  part  of  tbe  tuWD.  It 
■m'tnn  III  tiie  ymi  niii;bt  juiit  tut  well  nbjt-rt  herauM:  the  road  up 
Mont  Itlaui*  wua  ilittiiiilt,  or  tbcrr  vran  a  ittoppage  in  the  streeta 
i>f  Tiinbiii-too.  Deni  Fleet  Street,  cir :  in  a  word,  whu  the 
(ieii.f  inTr»  iilwut  Fleet  Stn-ett  Wliat  I  i-umplain  of  ih  the 
shHDieful  stale  uf  ililaiiiilation  in  the  ObtiHtian  end  of  the  town. 


The  pto|i|Bi;e  in  Pin*! illy  ninlirw  one  of  my  ilub«  impossible 
to  me,  anil  rniin»  Mnyfitir  with  tliou«Bn<1i>  of  the  moat  unwhole- 
Honie  vfbicliii,  wliieb.  1  thiuk,  will  |H«>itive]y  miprtirr  the  neigh- 
lioiirbiiiKl.  A  horrible  ouinilniH  nearly  iWitwi/  my  brou^'bam,  in 
(.'bii|"  I  Streit,  ycKtenlny  i  niii)  wliiii  I  n-nwiiKt rated  from  the 
intirior.  t\w  wrelehed  driver  and  ff>nilH--trHr  of  the  iniblii-  vehicle 
ri/'ifffil  with  II  vul^rity  of  inwdeni'e  whii-h  shook  my  nen'en 
(bntp-nniKly.  And  the  xtate  of  the  ebilw  :  what  ia  that  t  What 
nwiiin-f  liiiH  u  uinn  ulioul-town  but  bi^  etulM,  and  what,  I  uk,  are 
the  rliil>->  nt  ]iri-Kent  '. 

YeHtirdny  I  drove  to  the  I'olyuntbuH,  to  nee  if  I  euuld  |^  a 

'  [Septcmbrr  1»,  ISltf.] 
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rubber  before  dinner ;  instead  of  getting  in  I  find  a  nide  fellow  on 
a  ladder  with  a  pail  barricading  the  door,  and  the  club  shut  for 
September.  '  Drive  me  to  Snooka'a,  in  St.  Jamee'a  Street,'  I 
Bay  to  my  gem.  I  arrive  and  find  the  door  barricaded,  two  rude 
fellows  with  two  pails,  and  a  quantity  of  pointing-biushes  and 
ptaiit«r — and  Snooks's  shut  up,  as  the  Polyanthus. 

The  Horse  Marine  Club  is  also  closed.  'Drive  me  to  the 
Megatherium,'  I  say,  in  despention ;  and  that,  at  last,  is  open. 
I  enter  and  find — ^what  do  I  find  I  that  infernal  bore,  old  Sib 
John  Roabkb,  who  coughs,  who  snoree,  who  expectorates,  who 


41 


has  the  asthma,   and  reads   the   papers  out   loud — the  ntost 
insufferable  nuisance  in  London,  and  the  only  man  left  here. 

Have  the  goodness,  sir,  on  receipt  of  this,  to  use  what 
influence  you  have  (1)  to  get  the  clubs  open,  (2)  the  barricades  of 
Piccadilly  removed,  and  (3)  to  Older  Sib  Johx  Roaber  to  leave 
town,  with  something  in  your  clever  way — and  if  you  call  any 
day  at  the  hotel  for  Captain  db  Mooyns's  servant,  my  man  will 
^ve  you  something  handsome  for  your  trouble. 
Your  obedient  serrant, 

Alured  Mocyss  dk  MooYsta. 
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I  ncnl  not  m;  that  buiuiieM  of  importADce  obliges  mc  to  be 
in  IxindoD :  but  a  Dk  Mootns  nocd  not  excuM  himaelf  for  being 
in  any  place  at  anj  time. 


THE    HOUSEHOU)    RRIGADK' 

V  i-Kunt,  dear  Mr.  rum-ti,  1  il<tnt  pry  into 
i4trr  jmifilr't  mf-iiri,  aiid  am  aliove  preping 
at  my  neighlNHint.  Siirh  conduct  ia  un- 
liti-iiiiiing  a  i/rHllrtroninH,  uid  I  flatter  myM'tr 
I  atn  ..f  lA<,i  ,^lrr. 

'  Bill,  i)iiit«  pmmiacuoiiiity  latt  Sunday,  aa 

I  lin|i|Niie<I  tu  lie  looking  out  after  rhurrb, 

wliiit  wftH  itiy  oiitdniiihnirat  at  aeeiuK  Bktht 

mid  Maria,  Mi^m  rniLuniDnv'a  two  mnuU, 

liiiitrhine  and  inKC'ini;  out  of  tbe  three  pair  front,  wherein  one 

actually  kisiwti  her  hand  in  the  mo*t  unblmkiity  mannrrf 

■  [uctob>r2i.  ism.] 
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'  Surprued  at  this  phenommeaa,  I  looked  acraea  the  street,  and 
there  I  saw  two  horrid  tekuixred  guardBmen  maUng  BJgDals  with 
their  odious  fingers. 


'  Ongbt  I  to  tell  Miss  Philliooddt  ?    My  brother  says  I  had 
best  leave  it  alone  :  but  this  I  know,  that  our  village  is  peetered 


bj  tjiesc  horrid  men,  and  that  I  can't  walk  the  street  but  in 
dailj/  terror. 

'  Your  obodient  Servant, 

'An  AND  A  Gorgon.' 
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A    DISPUTED    GENEALOGY.* 

*  Tugghsham  JUetory,  May  5ih,  1847. 

•Sir, 

'My  family's  means  are  limited,  and  we  cannot  buy  a 
Peerage  every  year ;  but  our  own  name  is  to  be  found  in  that 
volume  (see  Knightage,  page  976. — Tugoles,  Sir  T.),  and  we 
are  interested  of  course  in  every  other  member  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

'  Not  heing  in  a  position  to  purchase  e%'ery  new  edition  of  our 
favourite  work  as  it  appears,  I  have  caused  an  interleaved  peerage 
to  he  constructed,  in  which  it  is  the  custom  of  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  enter,  in  manuscript,  those  changes  which  death  or 
marriage  may  cau^e  -are  daily  causing — in  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians  of  the  realm. 

'Yestenlay  Mrs.  Tu<;<;le8  brought  me  the  following  extract 
from  our  i)a|)er,  which  I  confess  has  puzzled  our  family  circle  : — 

'  "On  the  2l8t  iiist.,  at  Bath  wick  Church,  Bath  (by  the  Rev.  Hknbt 
KuoKKs,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Bristol),  Lieutxnant-Colokel  Sir 
Robert  Gyll,  lato  of  the  15th  King  a  Husaara,  and  Guard  Yeoman  of 
the  Guanlri  to  his  Majesty  William  IV.,  youngest  son  of  Lady  Harriet 
FLEMVN(i,  only  daughter  of  Hammilton  Flemyno  ninth  Earl  or 
WiuTu.N,  and  Caitain  William  Gyll,  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  First 
Equerry  to  Hls  Royal  Hiciinkss  the  Di'KE  of  Sixhex,  only  son  of 
Aldkkman  Gyli^  of  the  City  of  London,  Yeovenny  House,  Middlesex, 
and  Wraysbury  House,  Bucks  ;  to  Jane  Price  Thomason,  widow  of 
Henky  Hykikm)  Thumason,  Es<i.,  of  Peachfield,  County  of  Worcester, 
only  son  of  Sii;  Edwaud  and  Lady  Thomason,  of  Great  Pulteney  Street, 
Bath,  and  youngent  daughter  of  Sir  John  ami  Lady  Pikhorn,  of 
Vinf;»w(NMl  WrVy  Lsle  of  Wight.  After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and 
brido^rooni  returue<i  to  Lady  Thoma8<jn'8  to  a  si'Icct  breakfast,  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  when  the  happy  |>air  left  for  Gloucestershire/* 

'  That  the  reaper tc<l  bride  and  bridegroom  should  return  to  a 
Hidect  breakfaKt  pre]Kired  for  the  occasion  when  they  left  Glouces- 
tershire, I  ran  underHtand  At  my  own  union  with  Mrs. 
Tu<j<;lks,  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Captain  Ram,  gave  a  morning 
hancjuet,  fur  which  hIiu  t4>nt  me  in  the  bill,  ho  that  I  well  under- 
stand the  cost  and  nature  of  those  entertainments. 

>  [May  15.  1847.] 
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'  But  it  ia  to  the  geneal<^cal  part  of  this  hymeneal  aanoance- 
ment  to  which  I  would  at  preeent  refer.    Are  we,  sir,  to  conclude — 

■  let  That  his  late  Uaj«c^,  Willuh  IV.,  wu  the  only  son  of  Ladj 
Habbibt  Flemtxo  ; 

'2ad.  That  Last  Haebikt  was  onlj  daughter  of  HaiaiiLTOii 
FLKHTNa  and  Captain  William  Gtll  of  the  2iid  Life  Gnarde  ; 

'  Srd.  That  Captain  Otll  was  first  eqneny  to  the  Duek  op  SrstKZ, 
who  was  the  oolj  aoo  of  Aldbbxan  Gtll  of  London ;  and 

'4th.  That  H.  B.  Thohabon,  Esq.,  was  at  ODce  the  onlj  son  of 
SiK  E.  and  Ladt  Thomabon,  and  the  joungeit  daaghter  of  Sir  John 
and  Last  PiNBORKt 

'  What,  nr,  I  ask,  are  we  to  condude  from  these  astonishing 
statements  t  If  trae,  they  strike  at  the  roots  of  eveiy  genea- 
logical tree  in  the  kingdom  ;  if  incoirect,  th^  are  likely  woefully 
to  mislead  many  a  bmily  of  that  aristocracy  which  I  eihicate,  and 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  write  myself  a  member. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

'Beus  Tdggles  Tnoaus. 

'  Ta  l/u  Editor  of  The  Patrioiaii,  London.' 


PROFESSOR    BTLES-S    OPINION   OF  THE 
WESTMINSTER   HALT,  EXHIBITION.' 


lY  three  pictures,  from  Gil  Bku,  from 

2'ht  Viear  of  Wakefidd,  and  &om 

Engluh  BiOory  (ISjua  John  mgn- 

ing     that    palladium    of    our 

liberties,   Magna   CTharta),  not 

havingbeensent  to  Westminster, 

in  consequence  of  the  dastardly 

refusal  of  Blassbks,  my  colour 

merchant,    to   supply  me  with 

more  paint — I  have  lost  £1500  as  a  ptunter,  but  gained  a  right 

to  speak  as   a  critic   of  the   Exhibition.      A   more   indifferent 

collection  of  works  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  see. 

I  do  not  quarrel  much  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee  ; 
indifferent  judges  called   upon    to   decide   as  to   the   merits   of 
indifferent   pictures,  they  hare  performed  their  office  ftirly.     I 
■  [Jol;  10, 1S17.] 
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congntulate  the  three  pricebolders  on  their  nuxeit.  I  con- 
KTatulate  them  that  three  pi<^res,  vhirh  Aall  be  itamtltu,  irere 
kept,  t^  niwpinKit,  from  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  PicKERaoiLL  ii  marked  first ;  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say, — hii  picture  ia  very  respectable,  very  nirely  punted,  and  so 
forth.  It  TcpreHents  the  banal  of  Kino  Habold, — there  ara 
mo^k^  men-at-a^n^  a  livid  body,  a  lady  kining  it,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.     Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  ;  nor  is  the  picture 


without  merit.  And  t  <-(m;rTatii1ate  the  public  that  Kixn  Habold 
IK  liurifl  at  laul ;  and  lii>{ic  that  British  arliiite  will  leave  off 
Jinilinii  hi»  Indi/  utiy  miirr,  which  they  have  Invn  doing,  in  every 
Exhibition,  fur  theae  fifty  yean. 

By  th<<  way,  aM  the  Saxon  king  ie  here  reprew^nted  in  the  bine 
stage  of  dei»m{iuiiitinn,  I  think  Mr.  P.  might  nx  well  step  up  to 
ray  stuilio  and  look  at  a  certain  Icenian  chief  in  my  grwt  piece  of 
'B<«dir««,'  who  i*  tattooed  all  over  an  elegant  light  blue,  and 
won't  toM  \rj  comparison  with  the  Norman  victim. 
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Mr.  Watts,  too,  appears  to  have  a  hankering  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  this 
figure  was  supposed  to  represent  King  Alfred  standing  on  a 
plank,  and  inciting  his  subjects  to  go  to  sea  and  meet  the  Danes, 
whose  fleet  you  will  perceive  in  the  distant  ocean — or  ultra  martit^, 
as  I  call  it.  This  is  another  of  your  five  hundred  pounders ;  and 
I  must  say  that  this  king  of  the  Angles  has  had  a  narrow  escape 
that  the  *  Queen  of  the  Iceni '  was  not  present. 

They  tsJk  about  air  in  pictures;  there  is,  I  must  say,  more 
wiful  in  this  than  in  any  work  of  art  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  blowing 
everywhere,  and  from  every  quarter.  It  is  blowing  the  sail  one 
way,  the  royal  petticoat  another,  the  cloak  another,  and  it  is 
almost  blowing  the  royal  hair  off  his  Majesty's  head.  No  wonder 
the  poor  English  wanted  a  deal  of  encouraging  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  face  such  a  tempest  as  that. 

By  the  way,  there  is  an  anecdote,  which  I  met  with  in  a 
scarce  work,  regarding  this  monarch,  and  which  might  afford  an 
advantageous  theme  for  a  painter's  skill.  It  is  this: — Flying 
from  his  enemies,  those  very  Danes,  the  king  sought  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  neatherd,  whose  wife  set  the  royal  fugitive  a-toasting 
muffins.  But,  being  occupied  with  his  misfortunes,  he  permitted 
the  muffins  to  bum  ;  whereupon,  it  is  said,  his  hostess  boxed  the 
royal  ears.  I  have  conmienced  a  picture  on  this  subject,  and  beg 
artists  to  leave  it  to  the  discoverer.  The  reader  may  fancy  the 
muffins  boldly  grouped,  and  in  flames,  the  incensed  harridan,  the 
rude  hut, — and  the  disguised  monarch.  With  these  materials  I 
hope  to  effect  a  great,  lofty,  national,  and  original  work,  when  my 
'  Boadicea '  is  off  the  easel. 

With  respect  to  the  third  prize — a  *  Battle  of  Meeanee' — in  this 
extraordinary  piece  they  are  stabbing,  kicking,  cutting,  slashing, 
and  poking  each  other  about  all  over  the  picture.  A  horrid 
sight !  I  like  to  see  the  British  Lion  mild  and  good-humoured, 
as  SioxoR  Gambardella  has  depicted  him  (my  initial  is  copied 
from  that  artist) ;  not  fierce,  as  Mr.  Armitage  has  shown  hinu 

How,  I  ask,  is  any  delicate  female  to  look  without  a  shudder 
upon  such  a  piece  ?  A  large  British  soldier,  with  a  horrid  bayonet 
poking  into  a  howling  Scindian.  Is  the  monster  putting  the 
horrid  weapon  into  the  poor  benighted  heathen's  chest,  or  is  the 
ruffian  pulling  the  weapon  out,  or  wriggling  it  round  and  round  to 
hurt  his  victim  so  much  the  more  ?  Horrid,  horrid  !  *  He^s 
giving  him  his  gruel, ^  I  heard  some  fiend  remark,  little  knowing 
by  whom  he  stood.  To  give  £500  for  a  work  so  inmioral,  and  so 
odious  a  picture,  is  encouraging  murder,  and  the  worst  of  murders 
— that  of  a  black  man.     If  the  government  grants  premiums  for 
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luiimarrc,  of  rourec  I  can  iiavr  no  objection ;  biit  if  Mr.  Arvitarb 
will  walk  to  ii\j  tttiiilio,  niiil  look  at  my  '  Battle  of  Bosworth'R  Field,' 
he  will  Hi«  how  the  subject  mny  be  trrntt-d,  wilhimt  hurting  the 
fii^liliRis  with  a  n.inl'iiuitiim  of  the  beaiitifiil  ami  the  iili«] — not 
like  Mr.  Ooopek's  'Waterloo,'  where  the  French  niirawiere  are 
rilling  almut,  run  through  the  body,  or  with  their  heads  cut  off^ 
und  nmiling  as  if  they  liked  it ;  but  with  the  severe  ntoral  i/i-andeur 
that  Iwtita  the  I/istorir  Mutr. 

So  mueb  fur  the  three  firet  prizeB.     I  congratulate  the  winnen 


of  the  m'confhiiTi'  ynzen  (mA  vimt,-  Kii-omlarj-  their  tnlentu  are  indetKl) 
that  lumio  of  my  Hmaller  iiii-tnreH  were  niit  sent  in,  owinK  to  my 
mind  tieing  iilMirlH'l  with  KDiittT  elTorti.  What  tlotw  Mk.  (.'oi'b 
mean  by  jii^  jiii-tiin-  i>f 'I'riiioe  Hcnn' tr^inir  hi*  Father's  Trown't 
The  iHiliji-<'t  m  mine,  discovered  by  me  in  my  studies  in  recondite 
works:  and  any  niun  wlm  Inirrows  it  iii  therefore  guilty  of  ft 
plHj.'iarism.  '  Hirtratiil  dt-  Cnunlun  [inrilnned  by  Hichnnl,'  is  a 
Work  of  some  merit — but  why  kin;.v,  Mh,  Cross!  Why  kings, 
Messieura  artiftsl  Have  men  no  linirts,  save  undiT  the  purple  t 
Does  Sorrow  only  sit    uisjn  tlinmest      For   iniUince,    we  have 
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QuEBN  Ehha  walking  over  hot  ploughBharee  in  her  nightdothes 
— her  pocket  handkerchief  round  her  eyes.  Haye  no  other  women 
tnmt  their  limbs  or  their  fingers  witii  ehaies  t    Uj  aunt  Hbs. 


Gbowlst,  I  know,  did  two  years  ago.  But  she  was  a  mere 
English  ladf ;  it  is  only  kings  and  qneeas  that  our  courtierB  of 
painteiB  eondsicend  to  fal  for. 

Their  BlsTishnea  is  quite  aickening.     There  is  the  '  Birth  of 


the  first  Prince  of  Wales'  (my  subject,  agtun)  ;  there  is  the 
'  White  Ship  going  down  with  King  Heniy's  Son  aboard ' ;  there 
is  'King  Henry  bcjng  informed  of  the  Death  of  his  Son  by  a  Little 
Boy ' ;  '  King  Charles '  (that  odious  profligate)  '  up  in  the  Oak  ' 
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(again  1117  subject).  Somebody  will  be  painting  'Que«n  Boadicm' 
next,  awl  saying  I  diil  not  invent  that. 

llien  tbere  are  Allegories — Oh  1  nllegoriee,  of  course  !  Every 
painter  must  do  his  '  Genius  of  Britannia '  foraootb,  after  mine ; 
and  Bubjecta  in  all  roKtumm,  from  the  Ancient  Britons  in  trews 
(whom  Mr.  Miuiki:  hna  repre^entnl  as  talking  to  Sir  Robert 
pBEL'ti  friend,  and  tbe  founder  of  the  Trent  Valley  Railroad,  Mr. 
JuLiuii  A<iricola)  iluwn  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborouoh  in  jack- 
boots, and  his  present  Grace  in  tboee  of  hin  own  inrention.  So 
tbere  are  some  pictures  in  wliich  I  regret  tu  say  there  is  very 
little  coMtume  indeed. 

There  are  'Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  uf  Pnnidiw,'  with  the 


Birds  "f  I'aradise  flying  out  too.  There  kk  'Peace,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture,'  none  uf  them  with  any  dothra  Ui  their  backs. 
There  is  *  Shakespeare  )N'inR  edui'nt*''!  by  Water  Nymphs  '  (which 
I  never  knew  kept  a  srbool),  with  a  Dolphin  coming  uji  to  give 
him  a  lesson — out  uf  the  Ihlphin  (Jhittirn,  I  suppose.  Did  the 
{Nkinter  ever  see  my  sketch  of  '  Sliakespeiirc'  T  Is  the  gentleman 
wlir.  has  iHtrip]K-<l  '  Commerci' '  and  '  Agriculture '  of  their  gowns 
aware  that  I  have  treated  a  Nmilar  nllegtiry  in,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
ililfcniit  style  t  I  invite  them  all  to  my  studin  to  see  T  North 
i'aruiline  Itow,  I'pjH'r  Anna  Mnrin  Stre<-t,  Somers  Town  East. 
And  wishinjr,  Mr.  I'unr-h,  that  yiiu  winili!  exchange  your  ribaldry 
fur  the  wriouitness  licfitting  nien  uf  honesty, 

1  rcniuin,  your  utiedicnt  M'rrunt. 
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X.Y.Z.^ 


OR  a  long  time  past,  a  gentleman,  under  the 

mask  of  an  X.Y.Z.,  has  been  announcing  that 

he  could  secure  &me  in  letters  to  any  party 

who  would  apply  to  him  under  the  seal  of 

inviolable  secrecy,  and  over  a  bootmaker's  in  the 

Haymarket. 

Mrs,  and  Mr.  Punchy  as  they  read  this  adver- 
tisement daily  in  the  Ttmesy  at  break&st,  often 
wondered  within  themselves  who  this  individual 
could  be,  who  possessed  such  a  superabundance  of  genius  and 
glory,  that  he  could  afford  to  make  a  reputation  for  any  individual 
who  chose  to  apply  at  the  bootmaker's,  and  envied  the  lucky 
dispenser  of  fame. 

*  Why  doesn't  Jones  go  to  him,'  we  exclaimed,  *  and  get  himself 
a  little  furbished  up  ?  his  last  volume  of  poems  was  abominably 
dull :  or  why  doesn't  Brigos  apply  to  X.Y.Z.  1  the  last  two  or 
three  of  his  novels  have  been  atrociously  stupid ' — in  fact  we  went 
through  the  whole  range  of  our  literary  acquaintance  and  agreed, 
that,  except  Punch,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  man  to  whom  the 
three  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  couldn't  do  good. 

*  Who  is  X.Y.Z.  ? '  then  we  thought — and  counted  over  the 
great  authors  of  our  time.  *  Perhaps  it  is  Snooks,'  we  at  one 
time  thought ;  '  he  has  published  nothing  since  his  Journey  to 
Boulogney  three  years  ago.  It  can't  be  Timms,  certainly,  who 
brings  out  a  book  a  month — or  it  may  be  Brown,  who,  since  he 
broke  down  in  that  terrific  romance  of  Crunchley  the  Jawbreaker^ 
or  the  Dentist's  Bride  (at  the  moment  when  Crunchley  has  got 
Molaretta  in  the  chair,  and  the  instrument  into  her  mouth),  has 
left  all  Europe  in  expectation,  and  mn;it  be  doing  or  plotting 
something  tremendous  in  private.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  doubts,  which  nobody  could  solve  (for 
though  I  bought  a  pair  of  straps  at  the  bootmaker's,  the  rogue 
was  as  close  as  wax),  what  does  Mrs.  Punch  do — unbeknownst  to 
her  lord  and  master — but  write  off  a  letter  to  X.Y.Z.,  care  of  the 
bootmakery  Haymarket^  to  the  foUowing  effect  : — 

*Miss  BuNYAN  presents  her  complimeiit.s  to  X.Y.Z.  and  is 
anxious  to  have  farther  particulars  regarding  the  literary  reputa^ 
tion  which  X.Y.Z.  is  good  enough  to  promise  to  secure  to  parties 
confiding  in  him. 

>  [October  16,  18i7.] 
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'  Mi88  B.  iR  herself  a  wtaress  of  the  Muse.  Her  first  volume 
of  **  Passion  Flowers  "  was  favourably  received  by  a  h'nd  British 
Public,  and  noticed  in  the  periodicals  of  a  mjtc,  alas!  rather 
distant  day.  Her  second  work,  "  Lyrics  of  the  Soul,"  though 
spoken  of  with  enthunia^m  in  the  chief  reviews  (including  the 
Islimjton  Mermryy  the  Paddington  Quarterly  Review,  and  the 
John  o'  Groa^n  Memento),  did  not  meet  the  publisher's  expenses ; 
and  she  ha^  now  completed  a  volume  of  iKxwy,  "  Moans  of  the 
Night  wind,'*  for  which  she  has  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a 
Maecena*. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  as  X.Y.Z.  kindly  offers  to  enhance 
or  create  a  literary  reputation,  will  he  have  the  kindness  to 
despatch  one  i>er  |)ORt  to  his  haplens  and  obliged  servant, 

'  Adelaide  Bunyan. 
*  Direct  tit— 

*  W.  M 'Toddy,  Esq., 

*  Farentos/i  Sffuare,  Edinburgh,  X,B.* 

Great  minds  are  incapable  of  stratagem  ;  and  this  simple 
though  atrocious  forgery  instantly  deceived  the  guileless  X.Y.Z. 
He  replied  to  Mrs,  Punch* a  communication  in  his  own  name; 
sending  a  w*ale  of  charges,  and  a  number  of  testimonials  as  to  his 
prodigious  genius. 

We  found  that  X.Y.Z.  was  the  famous  Smithers  ;  in  a  word, 
the  author  of  Rumifuitki, 

Considering  the  vastness  of  X.Y.Z.  s  talents,  his  prices  are 
indeed  nunierate.  Sterling  Poetry  is  chargwl  £5  :  r)s.  per  hundretl 
lines;  Firnt-rate  Prose,  £8 :  8s.  |mt  rn-tavo  sheet  of  10  closely- 
printe<l  pages  :  the  rt'visal  of  a  small  volume  of  j)uetr>%  £\0  :  10s.  ; 
of  a  ditto  of  Prose,  £')  :  .Is.  ;  of  a  pamphlet  of  !()(>  i)agi*s,  from 
2  to  3  giiineiis. 

And  as  for  his  genius,  if  that  is  not  ])roveil  by  the  following 
extnu'ts  from  the  Press,  what  fact  in  this  world  is  there  cajmble 
of  proof? 

RUMBrSKI    A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

'The  inaiitlu  of  the  Elizabethan  jxt^rts  has  fallen  uii  Mii.  Smithkrs.'— 
Ca  in  hritiif  J* »m  ri\ n  /. 

'  Will  W  talked  of  hereafur  as  the  Hard  of  Awn  ia  talked  of  ntiw.* 
OUnntjs  f*nurt  Gazf.ttr. 

*Thc  play  reminds  us  of  SchilUr.  (tKoK«;F.  Smithf.ks  U  a  man  of 
great  ^■niim,  and  a  tragic  dramatist  of  iliridod  aliility.'  Mimthlif 
Matfazinf.. 
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*His  nervous  language,  fine  imagery,  and  apt  delineation  of  the 
human  heart,  remind  us  of  Shakspeare,  On  Mr.  Smithsbs  has  fallen 
the  mighty  Master's  mantle  of  genius.' — Court  Magazine, 

'This  beautiful  and  sublime  production  was  never  excelled  but  by 
the  master  mind  of  Shakspeare,* — Post  Magasine, 

'Equal  to  Goethe,  All  is  impassioned  and  effective.' — Monthly 
Magazine. 

*The  spirit  of  Milton  was  hovering  above  the  writer.' — Weekly 
Magazine, 

No  wonder  that  a  writer  with  all  this  talent  should  have  some 
to  spare.  A  gentleman  who  is  equal  to  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Byron,  Shakspeare,  JSschtlus,  and  the  Elizabethan  Poets, 
may  well  be  able  to  'enhance  or  create'  any  other  gentleman's 
reputation. 

But  has  he  any  right  so  to  do  f — that  is  the  point.  No  young 
author  has  a  right  to  go  and  purchase  a  hundred  lines  of  sterling 
verse,  written  by  a  Bumbuski^  and  buy  a  claim  to  immortality  for 
five  pounds  five.  The  tickets  to  that  shop  are  not  transferable,  so 
to  speak.  It  may  be  very  well  for  a  Smithers  to  throw  off  a  few 
thousand  sterling  lines  or  reams  of  first-rate  prose,  and  secure  his 
own  seat ;  but  he  can't  keep  places  for  ever  so  many  friends 
beside.     It  is  not  fair  upon  us  who  are  struggling  at  the  door. 

No,  I  say ;  for  the  interest  of  the  public  this  scheme  must  be 
stopped.  Let  us  concede  that  RumJmslci  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  age ;  that  the  author  of  that  prodigy  may,  out  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  and  at  a  reasonable  charge,  edit  the  works 
of  geniuses  less  accomplished  ;  cut  do^'n  a  book  of  travels ;  put  a 
little  point  here  and  there  to  the  vague  moral  of  a  pamphlet ;  or 
help  a  literary  dowager  to  grammar.  These  jobs  are  often  taken 
in  hand  (for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  too)  by  men  of  the  literary 
profession. 

But  here  he  must  stop.  There  must  be  no  making  first-rate 
verses  for  other  parties  at  £5 :  5s.  per  hundred  lines ;  at  which 
rate,  any  man  with  a  £50  note  (for  Smithers  would,  no  doubt, 
take  off  the  discount)  might  be  a  first-rate  poet,  and  get  a  claim 
on  the  Grovemment  for  a  pension.  No,  no.  You  may  touch  up 
a  man's  drawing,  Smithers  ;  but  you  must  not  do  every  line  of 
it.  You  may  put  a  few  feathers  into  a  jackdaw's  tail,  but  do  not 
send  him  out  into  the  world  as  an  accomplished  peacock.  It  is 
not  fair  upon  the  other  jackdaws. 

That  is  why  we  utter  the  above  amiable  remonstrance.  As 
the  guardian  of  the  public  morals.  Punch  has  had  an  eye  on  X.Y.Z. 
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No  *  creating  of  literary  reputations,'  X.Y.Z.,  my  boy ;  otherwise, 
he  who  now  tells  you  to  move  on  will  be  jminfully  compelled  to 
use  the  wea|)on  of  the  law.  ^\'^lat  t  the  i)oet  of  other  ages — the 
author  of  the  great  Eumimski  a  literary  smasher,  and  vendor  of 
illicit  coin  7     0  fie ! 


OXFORD    PUBLIC    ORATORY.* 

You  perhajw  di»l  not  remark,  my  dear  Afr,  Punch,  an  extract 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  one  day  last  week,  from  a 
Sermon  i»y  the  Pu)>lic  Orator  of  Oxford :  in  which  University  I 
am  grmtly  interestetl,  as  I  have  been  thinking  of  sending  my  son, 
AucusTUH  FitRDKUir,  to  complete  his  education  there. 

That  a  (Cambridge  Public  Orator  such  as  Crickens  (upon 
whoH<'  styh*  you  <>ommente<l  on  a  former  joyous  occasion)  should 
n«»t  Iw  a  i\uh\v\  of  chKiuence,  I  can  understand  ;  but,  ah  !  Mr.  P., 
who  would  ever  go  for  to  supjxMe  that  a  prize  Oxfonl  divine 
sliould  fail  in  his  logic?  O,  Sir,  is  there  a  penny-a-liner  in 
tluM  metroiNtlis  who  would  not  l>e  cashiered  for  such  a  sentence 
as  the  f«>liowing? — 

Till'  cxtruMoii  of  Eui]iire  which  haii  Inwn  gradually  forced,  we 
may  alIllo^t  Ray,  on  tho  Covornment  uf  thin  country,  till  those  who 
^uiiltt  our  coum*iU  aro  thenisclvfM  mo.>t  inailec|uat<>ly  aware  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  authority,  of  the  intricate  raniifioation  of  the 
ni(Msun*s  wliich  tiny  arc  calliMl  to  administer,  in  »>  mixed  a  boon, 
involving;  rM  iV  diN-s  xurh  manifold  and  awful  reH|M>nsiliilitie8,  tha.t  the 
mo.ft  sanguine  mi^lit  well  he.sitatc  alM>ut  re<'koning  Mm  among  our 
gnuunU  fiT  self-gnitulation  and  thank fulncMit,  if  it  were  not  for  pntmiaing 
nyiiiptoiiis,  irhii'h  have  r»c«.*ntly  shown  theniselvuD,  </ great  improvement 
i'/4  the  whole  sy<4tem  «/our  Colonial  Administration. 

What  a  treat  the  Public  Onitor's  c«)m|K)i<itions  must  lie,  if 
thfv  arc  all  equal  to  the  aUive  sample !  The  sentence  resolves 
itself  iiiti»  the  following  remarkable  projNisitionM  : — 

]\'t  Hint/  att/iimt  »n/  the  extensitm  of  empire  has  tjmdually 
fn-ffif'tr'-fti  on  the  (Jovemment  of  this  country. 

Th'»se  who  guide  our  Councils  are  m<i*t  inatttf/untriy  aware 
of  the  extent  of  their  busim'Hs  ; 

The  extension  of  empire  is  a  mixeil  boon. 

In   fai't.   the  must   sanguine  might  not  consider   the   mixed 

•  [<Krl«liri  30.  1847.] 

U 
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boon  a  boon  at  all,  had  not  symptoms  of  improvement  recently 
arisen  in  our  colonial  system. 

To  arrive  at  these  tremendous  truths,  see  what  you  have 
to  do.  Let  us  dodge  round  parenthesis  after  parenthesis,  and 
we  come  to  the  main  proposition,  the  extension  of  etc,  is  a 
'mixed  boon.'  What  is  a  mixed  boon?  you  then  have  to 
consider.  Suppose  a  kind  friend  were  to  offer  you  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  that  would  be  a  mixed  boon,  and  the  liquor 
might  be  so  compounded  that  you  should  not  know  which 
prevailed  in  quantity,  the  brandy  or  the  water.  So  with  the 
extension  of  empire :  the  P.O.  is  awfully  puzzled  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  good  or  an  evil. 

Is  it  a  good  or  an  evill  The  most  sanguine  might  well 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  good — that  is,  they  are  welcome  to 
think  it  an  evil,  but  for  promising  symptoms  of  improvement — 
that  is,  it  may  be  a  good  after  all.  Come  now,  what  is  the 
P.O.'s  opinion — it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  what  is  it! 
I  call  upon  the  Oxford  P.O.  to  speak  up. 

Again  I  want  to  know  what  the  P.O.  means  by  *  We  may 
almost  say  that  the  extension  of  Empire  has  been  forced  on  this 
country.'  How  do  you  almost  say  a  thing?  Suppose  I  say  a 
man  is  a  donk —  or  a  goo — ,  or  that  such  and  such  an  opinion  is 
a  humb — ,  I  almost  say  a  thing,  to  which  the  laws  of  politeness 
forbid  me  to  give  full  utterance.  But  I  can't  say  a  sentence, 
and  say  at  the  same  time  that  I  only  almost  say  it,  any  more 
than  I  could  say  of  a  mixed  boon,  if  I  turned  the  glass  containing 
it  down  to  the  ground  (an  absurd  proposition),  that  I  had  almost 
spilt  the  liquor.  Once  out  of  the  goblet's  mouth,  down  goes  the 
boon  somewhere ;  and  it  is  with  words  as  with  spirit-and-water. 

In  like  manner  I  can  no  more  almost  say  a  thing,  than  I  can 
be  most  inadequately  aware  of  a  circumstance.  I  either  know  it 
or  I  don't — and  the  P.O.  is  exactly  in  the  same  case.    • 

Finally,  is  this  the  kind  of  champion,  Mr,  Punchy  whom 
the  Old  University  puts  forward?  If  so,  I  will  send  my  son 
Augustus  Frederic  to  the  New.  And  I  would  rather  that  he 
should  hear  such  noble  words  as  feU  from  Mr.  Newman  *  last 
Wednesday,  in  Grower  Street,  than  listen  to  any  P.O.  that  ever 
wore  a  Master's  go>*Ti. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Adolphus  Littlego. 

'  [Afterwards  Cardinal  Newman.] 
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PUNCH    AND    THE    IXFLUENZA.' 

At  tbc  begioninft  of  the  week,  when  the  Influenza  panic  seemed 
at  Die  high wt— when  the  Prime  MiniHter  &nd  hin  tiousehold — 
when  the  piililic  offirett  and  all  the  chiefa  And  aubordinates — 
when  the  pnMic  Bchuols  and  all  the  maHtera  and  little  boye — 
when  the  very  doctora  and  apcthecaries  of  the  town  were  them- 
ftelreti  in  bed — it  was  nut  a  little  Kmtifying  to  Mr.  I'wirA  to  find 
that  his  rkintrihutoni,  thouf;li  xiek,  were  at  their  duty ;  and 
thou<;h  proBtrnt*^,  were  priMtrate  atill  round  their  poat.     At  the 


esfioc^ 


firHt  mnm>-nt  whfn  .!/»■.  Puni-k  himwlf  roiiM  iitir,  after  hw  own 
attiu'k,  Ik'  niiiheil  to  the  eotiehefl  of  hin  younj;  men  :  nnd  he  fuind 
t)ii-m  in  till'  following  [Nwitionii and  (-irrumNtAnrtwof  lift.  Fint : — 
Thut  GiVDiirite  writer,  and  amufinc  man,  .Mit.  J-MU  (aullior 
((f  winii'  111'  the  ni<*t  iHijHilar  )iaf:rfl  in  tbU  or  iiny  iplher  miiicellnny) 
ap|if.ir<'<l  in  the  almve  ntlitiide.  Torturwl  by  pain,  and  worn 
liowii  by  water  (tnirl,  coveiwl  uver  by  hix  pea-jacket,  hia  dre^rini;- 
eiiwn,  liiH  \)<vt  ami  infrriiir  eluth<-is  and  all  the  blankets  witJi 
whirb  liiri  Ii'lcinii-liiniw  xupplioH  him,  with  xix  phiala  of  me<lieine 
and  an  ink-txittle  by  hU  hiiU-,  J-NBh  wan  Ktill  at  wurk,  un  the 
■  LL>(Kelubcr  18,  IS  17.] 
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bed  of  Bickneas — still  making  jokea  under  calamity.  The  three 
moBt  admirable  articles  iu  the  present  number  are  written,  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  by  J-nes. 

J-NEs's  manuscript  secured,  it  became  Mr.  Puwk't  duty  to 
hurry  to  Su-th  for  hie  designs.  Sh-th,  too,  was  at  his  duty. 
Though  Mrs.  Su-th,  the  artist's  wife,  told  Mr.  PwuA  that  her 
husboDd's  death  was  certain,  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  exert 
himself  at  such  a  moment,  Mr.  Punch,  regardless  of  the  fond 
wife's  fears,  rushed  into  the  young  artist's  bed-chamber.  And 
what  did  he  see  there  % 


Su-TH  at  work,  drawing  the  very  cleverest  caricature  which 
his  admirable  pencil  had  as  yet  produced ;  drawing  cheerfully, 
though  torn  by  cough,  sore-throat,  headache,  and  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  though  the  printer's  boy  (who  never  leaves  him)  was 
asleep  by  the  bedside  in  a  chair. 

Taking  out  a  Bank-note  of  immense  value,  M^.  Punrh  laid  it 
down  on  Mr.  Sm-tr'»  pillow,  and  pushed  on  to  another  of  his 
esteemed  correapondenta^the  celebrated  Be-wn,  in  a  word — who 
was  found  as  follows :  -  - 
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Yea,  hv  wtiK  in  a  wiirni  Imth,  I'imiiiuemi;  th<iM-  fine  BrntirDcnlH 
wliiih  tlic  niiiU-r  will  nx-ugiiiso  in  hi«  iiolilo  mul  liuirt-Blimng 
nrtii'k-H  of  thix  wit'k,  ami  tw  reaignnl  and  hearty  lu  if  lie  Lad  \nvn 
SknI'X.'a. 

Hi'  v.im  verj-  ill,  anil  notminKly  on  the  jtoiut  of  diiwolulion ; 
biit  liiH  gniely  never  iliwrtecl  him. 

*  Voii  Bee  I  am  tryinf;  to  (^t  the  etenm  up  Mtill ! '  h<'  cxi-laimt^, 
with  n  xiekly  Hinili',  and  a  look  of  rrai),'nation  no  touching,  that 
,\fi:  /'utfk,  uiialilc  to  banr  the  xi^ht,  hod  oidy  leisure  to  lay  an 
unliT  for  a  very  lar<;o  aiuiiunt  of  £  i.  it.  ujMn  the  (;<xHl-nntunil 
murtyr'B  elotlics-hurM',  and  to  ijuit  tht;  room. 


Thi-  lorit  <if  hi.1  riintrilnitiira  wlimu  .Ifc.  I'mirb  vWited  on  that 
:iy.  WM  th.'  Fat  line.  'XothinR  will  evt-r  arV  Aim,'  Mr.  I'. 
lentullr  rriMiirkiil.  '  lie  hod  (ai'iiinlin);  to  hut  own  nhowin;;)  liai] 
III'  Vell.iw  Fiver  in  .Iiiinnim  and  New  OHtiinit :  the  riof^iie  twiw, 
ml  ill  till-  miHt  ]>rii]>itiinis  Hjiiitj)  for  that  diwaM! ;  thv  .lunsle 
'I'ViT.  tlie  I'lmtine  Apie,  ete.  rtv. :  every  dii>«siie  in  fart,  in  eveiy 
uartiT  i.f  this  iiiiseml>le  clolx'.  A  Utile  Influenza  won't  make 
iiy  ditl'ereiK'i'  t»  i^iieh  a  tmiKh  old  traveller  aa  that ;  and  we  hIuII 
ml  Itiiii  niiin' joi-ow  ami  hrilliaiit  than  ever." 

.Mi:  J'uivIi  I'niled  at  the   F.C'.'a  ehaiuliera  in  Jemiyn  Street, 


tiid  « 


wlint  ! 


if  i-loakrt  am)  hiaiiketit    [riled  nvi-i 
All  Sir,  I',  fould  Mv  of  thu  Cinitnbutvr  n 


'  hud< 
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part  of  lib  red  Turkish  cap  (or  tarbooBh)  peeping  from  under  the 
coverlids,  A  wbeoKy  groan  was  the  tarboosb'a  reply  to  Mr, 
Puneh's  interrogatories. 

'  Come  P.O.,  my  boy,'  said  J/r.  P.  encouragingly,  '  everybody 
else  ia  doing  bis  duty.     You  must  be  up  and  stirring.     We  want 


your  notes  upon  AitcnDEACON  Lappan,  tbia  week ;  and  your 
Latin  rersion  of  Hr.  Chisholm  Avstby's  speech.' 

There  was  no  reply,  and  .Vr.  Punch  reiterated  his  remark. 

'Archdbacle  ALaTEY— aid  Pulch — aid  everyol  hay,  go  to 
blazes,'  moaned  out  the  man  under  the  counterpanes,  and  would 
say  no  more.  He  was  the  only  man  who  &iled  PuneA  in  the  aad 
days  of  the  Influenza. 


YESTEBDAY  :    A  TAl.S  OF  THE  POLISH  BALL 


YESTERDAY:  A  TALE  OF  THE   POLISH    KALL.' 
By  a  Lady  op  Fahhion, 

Tlio  n]>M>niv  fif  t)io  Life  GusriK  Imog  on  duty  agunxt  ihc  Uob, 
ocr'aHiuni-il  winio  (liiui|i|Kiintiiient  ti>  nmny  of  tlie  fair  ruhioiiklilu*  kt 
\ViLi.ia'i>,  <iu  Mutuiay  uigbl. — Alominif  Paptr. 

TOSEL  DE  BOOTS  wa*  the 
nm  uf  Lord  and  Laiiy  de 
BooTERHTowy,  and  one  of 
the  tnodt  cirgnnt  ynung 
nirn  uf  this  or  any  age  or 
n>untry.  HIh  figure  was 
tall  oiiil  slim  :  his  featuroe 
hntutniuB ;  although  not 
inure  thnn  eighteen  yearn  of 
ngf,  lie  rotild  iip<']l  with 
Hurjiriiiing  roirectnefw,  and 
tiad  a  Bweet  yelluw  tuft 
gniwing   on    his    chin   <il- 

A  pattern  of  eveij  eicel- 
Irnie,  and  brought  up  under 
a  fi>n'1  iiiutlirr'H  rye,  Lionfi.  hoil  nil  tl»-  tHidillng  TirlUM,  and 
nonr  uf  tin-  uliuus  viecit  (Hmtrnctfd  liy  youth.  He  waa  not 
atniHiiiiiiMl  tu  take  mure  tlmn  thre*'  ^la^'^'x  "f  wine ;  and  thou^ 
n  )HTf<'i-t  NiMiti>ii  in  tin-  iIium-,  oh  I  hare  hennl  hin  di-ar  mamma 
Ti'iiiiirk,  hi-  iieviT  HUiokol  thum'  hurri<i  nsan  while  going  to  hunt. 

[!••  ni-iivt^l  liix  I'uiiiniiMxiiin  in  the  Iloynl  Hone  Gunnlii  Pink 
(l.'i>i.i>NKi.  (iiy.z.Miii),  iind  wail  preminteil,  on  hit*  appointment,  on 
the  liirtlnlay  uf  hi*  Suvim^Ti,  Hih  fond  tuamnut  rhmjied  her 
wiil-it  ir.iri-!:r  t"  1»T  Ixwuni,  and  wept  team  »f  ninternal  love 
ii|ii>n  hi-i  lirilliuiit  ruirjiM,  whieh  n>l1e«'teil  her  own  lovely  image. 

ISiit  iH'i-lili'ri  th:it  uf  her  I^dyi>hi|>,  there  wa«>  another  feniah- 
hi-sirt  wliii-h  ImhI  with  nUt-etiun'n  ]iureiit  thnih  fur  the  youthftil 
Liuski..  Tlif  luvi-ly  Fhkdkkii^a  i>k  Tufkv  (whone  appearance 
atl'iiiirt  thi4  yvux  iTKititl  lui  thrilling  a  iienMitioii)  had  long  been 
dt'r'ii.'iii'-l  l>y  her  eiiiiin-nt  jmrentK,  the  Eabl  ami  C'ol-.s't»:h!4  or 
II  (litivtiAKK,  tu  Wed  one  day  with  the  brilliant  heir  of  the  huuM 

uI'llK  l;iH,Tri. 

■  [JuM  10,  1848.] 
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Frederica  nearly  fainted  with  pleasure  when  her  Lionel 
presented  himself  at  Alcampayne  House  in  his  charming  new 
uniform.  'My  military  duties  now  call  me,'  said  the  gallant 
youth,  with  a  manly  sigh.  *  But  'twill  not  be  long  ere  next  we 
meet.  Remember  thou  art  my  partner  in  Ladt  Smigsmao's 
quadrille  at  the  Polish  Ball.  Au  revoir  —  adieu  ! '  Emotion 
choked  further  utterance,  and,  staggering  from  the  presence  of 
Love^  Lionel  hastened  to  join  his  regiment  at  Kn-ghtsbr-dge. 

That  night,  as  the  Cavaliers  of  the  Horse  Guards  Pink  sate  in 
their  tents,  carousing  to  the  health  of  their  ladye- loves,  news 
came  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  England  had  need  of  her 
warriors.  The  Chartists  had  risen !  They  were  in  arms  in 
Clerkenwell  and  Pentonville.  *  Up,  Cavaliers  !  *  said  the  noble 
De  Gizzard,  quaffing  a  bumper  of  Ypocras.  *  Gentlemen  of  the 
Horse  Guards  Pink,  to  arms ! '  Calling  his  battle-ciy,  Lionel 
laced  on  his  morion ;  his  trusted  valet-de-chambre  placed  it  on 
the  golden  curls  of  his  young  master.  To  draw  his  sword,  to 
recommend  himself  to  Heaven  and  sweet  St.  Willibaij),  and  to 
mount  his  plunging  charger,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The 
next — and  the  plumes  of  the  Horse  Guards  Pink  might  be  seen 
waving  in  the  midnight  down  the  avenues  of  the  Park,  while  the 
clarions  and  violins  of  the  band  pealed  forth  the  national  anthem 
of  Britons. 

Lionel's  mother  had  taken  heed  that  the  chamber  which  he 
was  to  occupy  at  the  barracks  was  comfortably  arranged  for  her 
young  soldier,  Eveiy  elegant  simplicity  of  the  toilet  had  been 
provided.  *  Take  care  that  there  be  bran  in  his  foot-bath,'  she 
said  to  his  old  servitor  (pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  richly- 
chased  silver-gilt  bain  de  piedsj  emblazoned  with  the  crest  of  the 
De  Bootses).  And  she  had  netted  with  her  own  hand  a  crimson 
silk  nightcap  with  a  gold  tassel,  which  she  entreated — nay, 
commanded  him  to  wear.  She  imaged  him  asleep  in  his  war- 
chamber.  *  May  my  soldier  sleep  well,'  she  exclaimed  mentally, 
*  till  the  ringing  trump  of  mom  wake  up  my  gallant  boy ! ' 

Frederica,  too,  as  far  as  modest  maiden  may,  thought  of  her 
Lionel.  *  Ak,  Crinolinette,'  she  said  to  her  maid,  in  the 
French  language,  of  which  she  was  a  mistress,  *  ah,  que  ma  (/aiant 
Garde-de-vie  puisse  bien  dor  mi  r  ce  nuit  !^ 

Lionel  slept  not  on  that  night — not  one  wink  had  the  young 
soldier.  In  the  moon,  under  the  stars,  in  the  cold,  cold  mid- 
night, in  the  icy  dawn,  he  and  his  gallant  comrades  patrolled  the 
lanes  of  Clerkenwell.  Now  charging  a  pulk  of  Chartists — ^now 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  squadron  of  beleaguered  policemen — now 
interposing  betw^een  the  infuriate  mob  and  the  astonished  Specials 
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— evciy where  Lionei/s  gword  gleamed  in  the  thif*k  of  the  mrlte ; 
his  voice  was  heanl  encourajnoj^  the  troojw  and  filling  the  Chartists 
with  terror.  *  Oh/  thought  he,  *  that  I  could  measure  steel  with 
FussKLL,  or  could  stand  for  five  minutes  point  to  i>oint  with 
Cuffky!  But  no  actual  collision  t<K>k  place,  and  the  Life 
(tuanis  Pink  retumwl  to  their  barracks  at  dawn,  when  Colonel 
Gizzard  sent  off  a  most  favourable  report  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  gallantry  of  young  De  Boots. 

The  warriors  care<l  not  for  rest  that  <lay.  A  night  in  the 
saddle  is  no  hardship  to  the  soldier ;  though  Lionei^  feeling  the 
approaches  of  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  only  took  a  little  water 
gniel,  and  luy  down  for  half-an-hour  to  recruit  himself.  But  he 
could  not  sleep — he  thought  of  Frederica  !  *  To-night  I  shall 
see  her/  he  said.  Twas  the  night  of  the  Polish  Ball,  and  he  Imde 
his  ^-ah^t  procure  from  Hammersmith  the  loveliest  bou(|uet  for 
Frei>kki(*a,  consisting  of  the  rosy  magnolia,  the  delicate  jiolyan- 
thus,  and  the  dr(N>pin<:  an<l  mo<lest  sunflower. 

The  iNinquet  of  the  Horse  Ouanls  Pink  was  sor\'e<l  at  eight 
o'cliH'k,  and  Lionki^  to  be  ready  for  the  ball,  (Iri-issed  hiiiist^lf  in 
pumps  and  pantaltKms,  with  an  embroidertnl  gauze  chemise,  and  a 
more  riband  of  lace  round  his  neck.  He  lookinl  a  young  Aihjllo 
as  he  Silt  down  to  dine ! 

But  s<»nrcc  luwl  he  put  the  first  s|K)onful  of /^i/avr  a  in  rrinf  to 
his  niby  lips,  wlien  the  clarion  again  soundi'fl  to  arms.  'Con- 
fusion ! '  said  the  giillant  Gizzard,  *  the  Chartists  are  again  in 
arms,  and  wc  must  forth.'  The  banquet  was  left  untasteil,  and 
the  warriors  mounteil  their  steals. 

So  gn-at  was  the  hurr>'  that  Lionel  only  put  on  his  helmet 
and  niirasK,  nn<l  hnIc  forth  in  his  evening  dn'ss.  Twas  a  pitiless 
nij^lit :  the  niin  tlewi'mb**! ;  the  winds  blew  icy  i^oM  ;  the  young 
K«»ldi«T  was  wet  to  the  skin  ere  the  Guards  deliouched  on  Clerken- 
w»*ll  <Jnvn. 

And  at  that  hour  FuEDERirA  was  bx)king  out  of  the  left 
win<low  at  Almack's,  waiting  for  Lionel. 

Hours  and  hours  he  sat  on  his  war-stciil  through  that  long 
ni^jht — the  niin  d«'H<*en<bNl,  the  win<l  was  more  chilly,  the  dastanl 
Chartists  would  not  fa<r  the  stit'l  of  the  Loval  ( ^avaliers  of  the 
Horse  Guards  Pink,  but  lltil  at  the  sight  of  our  warriors.  Ah  ! 
'twas  a  ]iit4M»iis  night ! 

FiiKi»Ki:irA  was  carrinl  at  daybreak  to  Alcamjiayne  House 
from  tlir  \k\\\.  She  had  n(»t  dancf^l  all  that  night :  she  refused 
the  most  ('li;:ible  partners,  for  she  could  only  think  of  hrr 
<*avalicr!  her  I^ioNKi^  who  never  came!  Her  mamma  marked 
her   child  8  fn*nzieil   eye   and    hc(*tic   <*he(*k,   and   shuddered   as 
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she  put  her  daughter  to  bed,  and  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  Dr. 
L-c-ck, 

At  that  hour,  too,  the  Horse  Guards  Pink  returned  to  their 
harracks.  The  veterans  were  unmoved ;  but,  ah  me !  for  the 
recruits !  Lionel  waa  in  a  high  fcrer — two  nights"  exposure  hail 
struck  down  the  gHlIant  boy — he  was  delirious  two  hours  aft«r  he 
waa  placed  in  bed !     '  Momma !  Fbbdericx  ! '  he  ehoutcd. 

Last  Saturday  two  hearses — the  one  bearing  the  helm  and 
arms  of  a  young  warrior,  and  the  escutcheon  of  the  Ds  Bootses, 
the  other  the  loEenge  of  the  Alcampaynes,  wound  their  way 
slowly  to  Highgate  Cemetery.  Lionkl  and  Frederica  wore 
laid  in  the  aame  grave  !  But  how  much  of  this  agotij  might  have 
been  spared  if  the  odioiu  ChartiBtH  would  but  have  stayed  at  home, 
or  if  that  young  couple  had  taken  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of 
Mobison's  Universal  Pills,  instead  of  the  vile  medicine  with 
which  '  the  Faculty '  killed  them ! 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  FUTURR' 


f  ESTERDAY  Mr.  Pwifh  had  a 
dream,  which  was  not  all  a 
dream,  ^fr.  P.  was  reading 
The  Morning  Herald  at  the 
Club,  and  he  fell  asleep  there- 
over, and  be  dreamed  that  a 
great  revolution  bad  been  ac- 
complished, and  an  ancient 
monarchy  topsy-turvyfied,  and 
that  The  Morning  Herald  was 
the  GoTemment  paper,  and 
contained  as  follows  : — 

This  day  the  Citizen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiturs, 
took  poseeseion  of  the  palace  of 
the  nation. 

His  Excellency  a  Ministiy  is 
composed  as  follows : — 
'  [Mmh  18. 1848.] 
[Tha  aecond  Fnucli  BevoIuUoa  began  ou  Fcbnuur  22,  1818.] 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  IWsi- 
(Unt  of  the  Councilf  and  Poet 
LaureeUe 

Minister  of  the  Inierior 

Ifii/h  Chancellor 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Minister  of  /education 
Mifiister  of  the  Colonies 
Minister  at  War 

Minister  of  Irelami 

Master  of  the  Mint 
Paymaster-General 
ArelibisJiup  of  CaiUerbury    . 
Commander-in-Chief  . 
Master  of  the  Horse 


|- Citizen  Monckton  Milnks. 

CiTizKN  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

(Citizen    Samiel    Warren,    with 
*Ten  Thousand  a  Year '  for  Hilary. 
Citizen  Fearouh  O'Connhk. 
Citizen  Harrison  Ainswurth. 
Citizen  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Citizen  C<)bi>en. 

(Citizen    Stafford,   who   resumed 
with  pride  the  name  of  O'Brien. 
Citizen  Dincombe. 
Citizen  Borthwick. 
Citizen  Bright. 
Citizen  Machalf^ 
Citizen  Widdicoiibe 


Citizen  Punch  was  sent  Ainbosiuidor  to  Paria,  where  the 
arrival  of  H.E.  was  greeted  with  frantic  appUiui«e. 

Citizen  Ukquha&t  has  been  appointe<l  Governor  and  Com- 
niandiT-in-Chief  of  the  Mare's  Nest  Islands,  and  has  sailed  in 
(|ue8t  of  his  Goveniment. 

Citizen  Anstey  took  leave,  as  Consul-General  of  Jericho. 
He  addressed  a  parting  allo(*ution  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, which  he  performed,  for  about  three  days,  in  a  private 
room. 

Citizen  John  Ruhsell  is  quieter  to-day.  Since  the  glorious 
events  of  Fructidor,  in  which  he  behaved  with  ho  much  mistaken 
gallant n%  the  Citizen's  hea4l  has  wundere<l  considerably,  and,  it 
is  supposes  1,  has  not  recoveretl  fnnii  the  blow  inflicted  on  it  at  the 
storming  ^^i  Downing  Street,  when  engage<l  in  single  coml»at  with 
the  intrepid  Citizen  Kkkley.  Ho  still  imagines  that  there  are 
Whij:«  h'fl  in  the  country. 

Citizen  Landsekk  gws  Amliassador  to  Vienna.  Citizknesh 
Georce  Sand,  Amltassadrens  from  the  French  Republic,  had 
an  audience,  yestcnlay,  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affair*.  The  wife  of  his  Ex<'ellency  was  pre«4*nt  during 
the  inter\iew. 

The  CitizenesK,  wife  of  tlie  Pn^ident  of  the  Republic,  took  an 
airini:  yestenhiy  in  h<T  jKmy-c'haise,  accompanitMi  by  her  chihlren 
on  donkeys,  and  attended  l>y  the  Citizens  Plantao.enkt  and 
Somerset. 

The  Citizen  ESS  Montpensieh  gave  her  Excellency's  children 
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lessons  on  the  Spanish  guitar.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
report  that  the  Citizen  Nemours  is  to  replace  Citizen  Nathan 
as  dancing-master  to  the  family  of  the  first  magistrate,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  support  native  talent  as  far 
as  possible. 

Citizen  Peel,  whose  services  at  the  head  of  his  r^ment  on 
the  great  day  of  the  Revolution  were  so  brilliant,  has  been 
appointed  Major-Greneral. 

A  large  amount  of  specie  arrived  yest^nlay  at  Liverpool,  on 
board  the  Irish  Imperial  steamer  Tarearumiu^  in  payment  of  the 
debt  of  ten  millions  contracted  during  the  time  of  the  famine. 
The  Council  of  the  Kings  of  that  countiy  assembled  at  Dublin 
last  week,  and  were  magnificently  entertained  by  the  Emperor  at 
his  palace  of  Stoneybatter.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  is  progress- 
ing very  favourably,  and  rumour  says,  that  a  marriage  is  in 
contemplation  between  their  Majesties'  nineteenth  daughter 
Gavanina  and  a  prince  of  the  Royal  house  of  Mulligan. 


MR    SNOB'S    REMONSTRANCE    WITH    MR 

SMITH.^ 

My  dear  Smith, 

\Mien  we  laat  met  at  the  Polyanthus 
Club,  you  showed  me  so  remarkably  cold 
a  shoulder,  that  I  was  hurt  by  your 
change  of  behaviour,  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  alteration.  You  are  a  kind 
and  excellent  friend,  and  used  to  tip  me 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  school ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  you  had  public  and  not  private  causes  for  your 
diminished  cordiality.  Jones  imparted  to  me  your  opinion  that 
a  previous  letter  of  mine  in  this  periodical  was  of  so  dangerous 
and  disloyal  a  character  that  honest  men  should  avoid  the  author. 
He  takes  leave  to  exculpate  himself  through  the  same  medium. 

All  our  difference,  my  dear  Sir,  is  as  to  the  method  of  dis- 
playing loyalty.  Without  ftilsome  professions  for  the  virtuous 
and  excellent  young  matron  and  lady  who  fills  the  throne 
nowadays,  one  may  feel  that  those  private  virtues  and  excellences 
are  amongst  her  noblest  titles  of  honour,  and,  without  in  the  least 
implicating  the  royal  personage  seated  in  it,  quarrel  with  the 

'  [May  27,  1848.] 
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taste  of  some  of  the  omamentH  of  the  Throne.  I  do  believe  that 
some  of  these  are  harluirous,  that  they  often  put  the  oecupant  of 
that  au^ist  seat  in  a  false  and  ridicnilous  position,  and  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  her  dignity  if  they  were 
away. 

You  recollect  our  tilk  at  the  Polyanthus  relative  to  the 
private  letters  which  passed  between  Louis -PniLirrK  and  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country,  which  the  present  French  (ioveniment 
has  thought  fit  to  republish.  *Why,'  said  you,  *did  they  con- 
descend to  make  public  these  private  letters  f  What  could  it 
matttT  to  Europe  to  know  whether  in  the  voyage  from  Dover  to 
Calaiii,  "my  poor  Moxtpensikr"  was  dreailfully  sick,  and  the 
king  <li<l  not  suffer  at  a\\V  Royal  families  must  have  their  talk 
and  g<»ssip,  like  any  other  domestic  cin*les.  Why  idacard  the 
t4>wn  with  this  harmless  private  gossip,  and  drag  innocent  i)eople 
into  jMiblicityl  And  imleeil,  with  the  exception  of  tlmt  pretty 
letter  to  tlie  Princess- lloyal  (in  which  her  *oId  cousin'  Lovis- 
PiiiLirrE  announces  to  her  his  present  of  a  doll  with  six-and- 
twenty  suits  of  clothes,  and  exhibits  himself  veiy  amiably  and 
artlessly  for  once  as  a  kind-hearte<l  old  grandfather  and  gentle- 
man), it  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  corresiMindence  were  not 
consigntNl  to  the  bottom  of  that  04*ean  which  made  *my  poor 
MoNTPENsiKR '  SO  unwell. 

But  if  the  j»rivary  of  Royalty  is  not  to  l>e  intruded  uiton,  why 
is  it  |K'r|K'tually  thnist  in  our  faces?  Why  is  that  Court  News- 
man not  stifli'<l  ?  I  say  that  individual  is  one  of  the  Imrliarous 
adjunt'ts  of  tlie  Crown,  whom  we  ought  to  alMilish,  and  whom 
it  is  an  honest  man's  <hity  to  h(N>t  off  the  stage.  I  sjiy  it  is 
monstrous,  inmi<Mlcst,  unsivmly,  that  in  our  time  such  details 
should  iM*<*upy  grejit  cohinms  of  tlic  newsjtfii>ers,  as  that  of  a 
Royal  (Christening,  for  instance,  which  ap]K*arc<l  the  other  day, 
in  which  you  read  as  follows  :  — 

His  Royai.  Hiohnfss  the  PuiNrr.  of  Waljus  w;ih  dresRi'<l  in  ^ky- 
lihic  velvet,  (iiibroidrrcd  with  ^'old.  The  dn-ss  of  PuiNrE  Alfkko  wm 
of  w)iit<>  and  Hilvcr,  and  tin*  thn't?  rrincoNM»M  w<T(>  all  (In'fi8e<l  alike  in 
frocks  r>f  Hritirtli  la<*p,  in  imitation  of  McH^hlin  IniT,  Mith  flounrfH  of  the 
Kinic  over  whit*'  satin. 

His  K«'Val  Hi<:iinkss  PiiiNrK  Ai.nF.iiT  an<]  th«*  Dikf.  of  Wf.lmno- 
ToN  wen*  liahitiKl  in  the  uniform  of  Fit'l(i-Mai>h.ilN  ;  the  Prince  wore 
the  collars  uf  the  (iart«'r  and  thf  Hatli,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  OoMen 
Kleo<'e. 

Thi'  Royal  infant  was  (]res«w<l  in  :i  rolw  of  Hoiiiton  lace  over  white 
sjtin,  ami  wan  attrmlt'd  by  the  I)<iwaof.u  Lahy  LvrrKiToN.  Her 
Royal  HigliueaM  was  carriril  liy  the  hcail  nurse. 
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Gracious  Groodness !  is  it  bringing  ridicule  on  the  Throne  to 
say  that  such  details  as  these  are  ridiculous  f  Does  it  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  greatest  persons  in  this  countiy  that  other  citizens 
should  be  told  that  Prince  Alfbed  wore  white  and  silver,  and 
the  little  Princesses  were  all  dressed  alike  in  frocks  of  British 
lace,  in  imitation  of  Mechlin,  with  flounces  of  the  same  over 
white  satin  ?  Suppose  their  Royal  Highnesses  wore  their  frocks 
inside  out,  what  the  deuce  does  it  matter  to  us  ?  These  details 
may  interest  Mb.  Mantauni,  but  not  men  in  England.  They 
should  not  be  put  before  us.  Why  do  we  still  laugh  at  people 
for  kissing  the  Pope's  toe,  or  applaud  Macartney's  British  spirit, 
in  the  l&st  age,  for  refusing  kotoo  to  the  Emperor  of  China  f 
This  is  just  as  bad  as  kotoo.  Those  people  degrade  the  Throne 
who  do  not  remove  from  it  these  degrading  Middle-Age  ceremonials 
— ^as  barbarous,  as  absurd,  as  unreasonable  as  Queen  Quashy- 
MABOo's  cocked  hat  and  epaulets,  or  King  Mumbojumbo's  glass 
beads  and  tinsel. 

When  the  procession  of  the  sponsors  and  Her  Majesty's 
procession  had  passed,  and  the  Queen  and  the  other  Royal 
personages  were  conducted  to  their  seats,  the  following  chorale 
was  performed — such  a  chorale  as  was  seldom  presented  to  an 
infant  before : — 

In  life's  gay  mom,  ere  sprightly  youth 

By  sin  and  folly  is  enslaved, 

O,  may  the  Maker's  glorious  name 

Be  on  thy  infant  mind  engraved  ! 

So  shall  no  shade  of  sorrow  cloud 

The  sunshine  of  thy  early  days, 

Bat  happiness,  in  endless  round, 

Shall  still  encompass  all  thy  ways. 

Now,  Mr.  Smith,  on  your  honour  and  conscience,  does  the 
publication  of  stuff  like  this  add  to  or  diminish  the  splendour  of 
the  Throne?  Is  it  tnie  that  if,  in  *the  rooming  of  youth,'  the 
Princess  is  brought  up  piously,  she  is  sure  of  endless  happiness 
to  *  encompass  all  her  ways.'  Who  says  so  ?  Who  believes  it  ? 
Does  it  add  to  your  respect  for  the  Head  of  the  State,  to  represent 
Her  Majesty  to  your  imagination  surrounded  by  Bishops, 
Marshals,  and  Knights  in  their  collars,  Grold  Sticks,  Sponsor- 
proxies,  and  what  not,  seated  in  the  place  of  Divine  Worship 
listening  to  such  inane  verses  ?  No  ;  the  disrespect  is  not  on  our 
side  who  protest.  No  ;  the  disloyalty  is  with  those  who  acquiesce 
in  ceremonies  so  monstrous  and  so  vain.  0  Archbishop,  is  this 
the  way  people  should  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
vdcked  world?     It  is  these  ceremonies  which  set  more  people 
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af^inst  you  and  your  like  than  all  your  sermons  can  convince,  or 
your  g(HKl  example  keep  faithful. 

And  I  say  that  we  are,  Mr,  Punch  and  all,  a  lo}'al  and 
affectionate  people,  and  that  we  exult  when  we  see  the  great 
personages  of  the  Crown  worthily  occupied.  Take  the  meeting  of 
last  Thursday,  for  instance,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Lahouring 
Classes,  at  which  Ills  Royal  Hk^hness  the  Prince  attended 
and  H]>oke. 

Dciiemi  upon  it  that  the  interests  of  often  contrasted  claHses  are 
identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  their  uniting  to  the 
advantage  of  each  other,  {i'hfcrs.)  To  disiiel  that  ignorance,  and  to 
show  how  man  can  help  man,  notwithstanding  the  complicated  state  of 
civilise<l  MO(*iety,  ouglit  to  1)e  the  aim  of  every  jihilanthropic  {nTbon. 
{Loud  ditcra,)  Tliis  is  more  jKrcuHarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under 
tlie  hleshing  uf  Divine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  education. 
{titters.  • 

Ever}'  man  who  heard  that,  I  say,  cheered  with  all  his  heart. 
*  Tht'se  an»  im]>erial  word«  mid  worthy  kings.'  There  in  no  (JJold 
Stirk  in  this  Empire,  no  Vice-Chamberlain,  (xroom  of  the  St^de, 
UtTitlitarj'  (inmd  Dancing  Master  or  Quarterly  Waiter  in  Waiting 
that  will  yield  to  Mr,  Pittwh  and  your  humhle  M'rvant  in  h»yalty 
when  wonlrt  such  as  thtve  are  8|K>ken,  and  in  such  a  spirit :  and 
it  in  in  tanks  like  thi*se  that  Prim^es  must  busy  themsclvw  if  in 
our  tinu's  they  a**k  for  loyalty  from  others  or  wrurity  for  them- 
s«)lves.  The  hold  of  the  gn'at  \\\^m  us  now  is  l)y  beneficence,  not 
by  <'laptrai>s  and  cen'moni(4<.  Thr  (K'ople  is  and  knows  itself  to 
lie  the  stnnigt^r.  Wisdom,  simplicity,  attVrtion,  must  l»e  the 
guanliaiis  t)f  the  English  Throne  :  and,  may  (hmI  keep  those 
Gentlemen-ush«>rs  alxmt  the  Court  i>f  Qvekx  Vi«rr<)UiA  I 
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f— ip^HE  British  Anny  is  in  an 
"  uproar.     From  the  tallmt 

fp^nariier  to  the  minutest 
drummer-boy ;  from  the 
feather- weigh  tiee 
tight-boba,  to  the  heaviest 
of  field -officers,  we  are 
overwhelmed  with 
monstrance,  repudiation, 
protestation,  desperati 
indignation,  aud  ioHub- 
ordination,  excited  by  the 
regulations  of  Infantry 
costume,  just  issued. 

Captais  Heavysidks, 
of  the  Qwen'i  Vellom  (/w 
example),  write*  t'n  thete 
pathetic  lerrm : — 
'Mr.  Punch, 
'Sir, 

'As  an  old  mili- 
tary man  who  has  grown  grey  and  corpulent  in  the  serrice  of  his 
country,  I  am  induced  (though  all  communication  through  the 
public  Press  is  unbecoming  either  Serrite  on  ordinary  occasions) 
to  rush  into  your  columns  with  a  charge  which,  if  Justice  be 
equivalent  to  tripling  any  given  force,  as  asserted  by  Shake- 
speare, must  be  irresistible.  Our  pny  might  have  been  cut 
down,  and  I  should  not  have  complained  —  though,  with  Mesa 
expenses  and  Kit,  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  out  of  deb^  as  it  is.  Our 
allowanc^^  might  have  been  docked ;  our  feathers  snipped ;  six 
inches  might  have  been  taken  off  our  bear-skin  shakos  ;  the 
adjutant's  spurs  might  have  been  shortenetl ;  a  few  fathoms  less 
gold  lace  on  our  full-fig  uniforms  I  would  have  tulcnted.  Parades 
mi^t  have  been  cut  down ;  marches  abbreviated ;  the  term  of 
West  Indian  service  diminished ;  barracks,  if  possible,  made  more 
uncomfortable ;  all  these  loppings  and  toppings  we  could  have 
borne— I  speak  for  myself  and  my  brother  officers — but  we  cannot 
I  [AogiiitS,  1848.] 
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submit,  in  Biltnce,  to  tlie  curtailing  of  our  rnat^taila.  A  eedcntniy 
life,  whirh  that  of  the  offirere  of  a  marching  regiment  muBt  b« 
a(lmitte<l  to  l>e,  the  abeenee  of  occupation,  and  the  calming 
intliieni't'  of  nintine,  and  rountiy  qiiartcre,  necessarily  t«nd  to  the 
hicmiKe  of  flcuh.  We  nre,  tm  u  bmly,  stout : — so  muck  so,  indeed, 
that  the  lirwription  of  iw  as  'the  atout  defenders  of  our  native 
Innd '  niimt  be  fnniilinr  to  all  readers  of  newHpaperB.  Yet  our 
skirts  are  to  be  cut  off,  by  an  insidious  moreinent  of  a  certain 
ilistiDguixliiil  penuitiAKe  upon  our  rear.  The  decent  undresH  Idue 
frock,  whirli  lent  a  gmce  to  portlineHs,  and  a  eoncealmi-nt  to 


v,  U  til  In'  iliw-ontinuiil,  ami  wc  nre  hencefurlh,  when  not  in 
;,  lo  iii'|«:ir  in  n/i'tt-j-irlrli .'  Ifci  yinir  reniitnt  know  what  a 
I'-krl  in  .'  It  i»  a  n-nnty  jnirnient,  barely  rencliin^  the  waist ! 
iiiitiili:itii>n  it  in  i-alitilattil  to  jinHhut-  aiiicm)!  offiren  like 
['.  w<'i;;lii]i;,'  til'iifii  [■tune,  or  u|>waril^,  in  indewrilMble.  An 
nliini;  iit  tln'  hiiid  of  one's  i-oni[inny,  fnnn  whiih  pnfition  a 
I'H-  of  tin-  otliiiTM  Imck  in  neiMiwarily  ciimmamle)!,  I  a]>|ire- 
i/fil  uill.  from  the  <Lito  of  the  i-xo-iition  of  this  onler,  \te 
ili'jy  out  of  the  iiiieMtion.  It  would  be  alike  im]HMKible  tu 
VI'  N'lf  rt-Kiii^'t  onion:;  the  ullii'i'rH  nnd  Milwrdi nation  aniuntf 
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'Under  these  circumstances,  t  call  on  jou,  sir,  as  the  friend 
of  the  soldier,  to  nwse  your  powerful  voice  in  defence  of  our  tails 
— for  it  is  in  them,  as  in  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  that  our  offensive 
power  at  present  resides—  and  to  explode  this  abominable  shell- 
J"*"-  •lun.Sir, 

'  Your  apprehensive  and  afflicted  reader, 

'Lambekt  Hbavtsidbs, 
'  Copt.  Her  Majf^t^s  Vfllmos. 
'July  nth,  1848/ 


THE  SHELLJACKET  AND  THE  ARMY. 
From  Lieutenant  Twentystose  lo  Mr.  Punch. 

'  Canterbury,  2^lh  July. 
'Lieutenant    and    Adjutant    Twentvstone    (Fighting 
Onety-oneth)  presents  compliments  to  Editor  of  I'unrh,  and  I 


wish  you  vould  say  something  >picy  about  the  new  reg 
about  those  infernal  sliell-jaeketi  which  are  to  be  worn 
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whole  of  the  British  Army ;  and  I  am  much  oUigetl  to  Captain 
Hkknal  Osbouxk  for  showing  them  vp.  Please,  Mr,  Punchy  to 
do  likewiw*,  for  we  regular  take  a  coppy  at  our  j/rw. 

'  Tht'y  say  it  is  to  prevent  us  from  being  picked  off  in  action 
hy  the  J/oftfnfotn  that  the  frock-coat  is  to  be  aboliBhed ;  now  I 
Bhould  like  to  know  what  reason  is  there  that  a  black  fellow 
should  not  pick  me  off  in  a  Hhell-jacket  as  well  as  the  frock, 
which  iK^'omw  my  jitjijer  pretty  well. 

*  W]uT«us  in  them  shells,  I  really  am  so  corpulent  that  I  don't 
like  to  enter,  at  any  rate  to  //o  out  ot\  a  room.  At  mess  I  sit 
with  my  napkin  well  (*overing  me,  and  am  always  the  last  at 
tiible,  HO  tliat  Tm  not  seen  much  :  but  to  order  me  about  tht 
nfrtffjf  in  that  dress,  I  say  is  monstrous,  and  a  swindle,  and  I 
shall  sell  out  if  iH'rsisteil  in. 

'  In  the  fr(K*k-c<»at  I'm  still  very  well. 

*  An<l  Miss  Bustlebury,  the  Prel)emrs  daughter  at  Canter- 
))ur\',  thinks  my  iigger  is  line  ;  but  how  am  I  to  enter  her  mamma's 
dmwin^nMun  in  a  shell-jacket,  situated  as  I  am f  It s  all  veiy 
well  for  the  Duke  and  His  Hoyal  Highness,  who  are  light-weighte 
by  nature  ;  and  I  don't  mind  exfiosing  myself  hrfitre  the  tnrmy^  as 
I  showtil  nt  Meanee  and  Maharajfion? ;  but  to  be  called  upon  to 
cxiK»?*c  myself  in  this  way  is  too  nmch  for 

*  Your  constant  nwier, 

*  FUK1»RRICK  TWKNTYSTONK.* 

*  /*.N.— SupiM)se  the  late  Okorce  IV.  had  \wvji  alive— Would 
\\v  have  allowc«l  us  to  \m  dn*ssed  in  this  i»ainful  manner  T 


Fr^nn    LiKl  TENANT    CAMPBELL    LePPARI>    to   Mr.    PuNCH. 

*  Canterbury  Barraek$^  25th  July. 
*l)KAi:  P., 

*  1  U'lonj^  to  the  <  )nety-oneth  (or  Quwn's  own  Slashers), 
and  I  want  y<»u  to  rxerciw  your  jiowerful  influence  against  the 
sh»ll  jacktt  system  with  which  we  are  threatened.  Thos**  shell- 
jarkrts,  sir,  will  burst  like  lN>mb-shells  on  the  British  Army. 

*  Ynii  may  have  wen  us  (M'casionally  in  the  corttume  :  tlie  most 
hidn>us.  ti^lit,  narrow,  mean,  unnunfortable  dress  that  ever  was 
dfvistNJ  tnr  a  solilitT.  If  you  muld  see  Twentystoxk  of  ours  in 
his,  you  would  own  )i(»w  monstnms  the  dress  was,  and  that  it  was 
a  !«hatn«*  to  patk  nii  Knglish  gentleman  into  such  a  shnmken  rag. 
But  if  it  is  sran-fly  dtrent  for  the  fat  fullows,  I  know  it  is  very 
ridiculous  for  us  thin  ones. 
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'  Between  ourselves,  Punch,  I  am  paying  my  addressee  here  to 
Mi3s  BusTLEBUKT,  Mb.  Prebend  Bustleburt's  daughter,  and 
the  charming  girl  has  shown  no  little  regard  for  me,  and  aays  that 
I  become  the  frock-coat  very  well. 

'  Having  it  mode  rather  fuller  in  the  ekirta  than  perhaps  the 
regulation  wuranta,  and  podding  the  cheat  a  trifle,  I  pass  must«r 


well  enough  with  the  girls — with  the  lovely  Bella  Bustlebuby 
above  all. 

'  But,  by  Jove,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  when  ray  coat-tails  are 
razeed  by  the  Horse  Guards,  and  I  have  to  go  alwut  in  the  shell- 
jarket — -dare  I  present  myself  before  Miss  Bt 

'The  very  boys  in  the  streets  will  laugh  at  me ;  and  aa  for 
the  girls,  I  fear  there  is  one  who  would  never  recover  the  shock. 
Try  and  put  a  stop  to  the  nuisance,  and  believe  me,  dear  P., 


'Camppbll  Leppabd.' 
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'  P.-S. — I  just  Bend  a  skebih  of  Likutenant  Twestvstonji  of 
ours,  as  he  appouTB  in  hu  shetljacket.  I  just  wish  yuuM  put  him 
into  PunrA,  no  tlint  Miss  ItusTLEBi'RV  might  sue  him.  And  if 
yuu  do,  I  will  order  six  copies  of  your  periodical.' 
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'OME  days  ^o  the  following 

k'tter  was  sent  to  us  by  Mk. 

Alderman  Swilby,  whose 
son,    Mr.    S.    Guttler 

\  SwjLBY,  is  travelling  on 
the  Continent  with  his 
tutor,  the  Rev.  J.  Corker, 
chaplain  to  the  Alderman 
when  liord  Mayor.  It 
contains  the  latest  con- 
tinental news,  and  does 
credit  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  18  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  as  a  fond 
parent  aaye,  and  already 
weighs  eighteen  stone. 


'  Frankfort,  Aug.  9,  I8^8. 
'  Mt  dear  Papa, 

'Agreeable  to  the  wiehes  of  yonraelf  and  dear  Mamma,  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  give  you  some  idear  of  my  travels  on  the 
Continent,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been. 

'The  little  baskit  of  Ham-&augnidgeB  and  Sherry  waa  a  great 
comfiit  to  me  on  the  journey  to  Dover.  They  served  to  console 
me  after  taking  leave  of  mj  dear  Mar,  and  kep  my  sperrits  up 
very  well.  We  arrived  without  accidcut  at  the  Shipp  Inn  in 
time  for  supper. 

<  Mr.  Bibminqham  has  some  of  the  best  Maderia  ever  drank 
in  my  life  ;  if  you  come  this  way  for  the  ollidaya,  aak  for  it,  and 
thank  your  dear  Sam  for  pointing  you  out  a  good  thirig.  Mr. 
Gork£B  liked  it  too  very  much,  and  we  wiled  away  the  hours  till 
bedd-time  drinking  it,  and  to  the  health  of  my  dearest  parents. 

'  The  packit  sett  of  so  dewsid  erly  there  was  no  time  to  ave 
anythink  comfortable  for  break^t ;  we  therefore  only  ad  some 
cofiy  and  biekits,  and  went  on  board  the  Osteud  boat. 

'  It  blew  very  fresh,  and  Mr.  C.  was  quite  overcome.  But  the 
sea  hair  gives  mc  always  an  appatite,  and  I  had  a.  good  foring 
break&st  of  ham  and  eggs,  and  a  glass  of  Coniac,  which  kep  ma 
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all  ri^ht ;  and  I  didn't  wake  until  we  were  in  Ostend  Arbour,  by 
whicl)  time  Mu.  C.  Itcpin  too  to  look  up. 

*  This  town  w  very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  strongly  fortafied,  and 
has  oyKtors  all  the  year  round.  Aving  to  wait  for  the  train,  I 
thought  our  hest  amusenu^nt  would  be  to  try  a  few  dozen  of  their 
famoiM  tKitivffy  which  irf  did  ho.  But  law  bK«8  you !  Pa,  there 
no  such  great  things  after  all.  Many  and  many  time  after  the 
play  have  we  ad  buHhcls  of  f\A  good  tiHh,  as  well  as  to  lunch,  in 
my  <lear  native  city  of  Lomlon.  Porter  they  charge  Is.  8d.  per 
Iwttlc,  whi<-h  you  must  allow  is  rather  heavif, 

*  The  country  all  the  wny  to  Bnissells  is  as  flat  and  green  as 
our  billianl-table  at  Camberwcll- the  towns  quite  old  and  ugly. 
They  sell  fniit  along  the  road  ;  we  ail  some — plumlw  sower, 
cherries  ditto,  aypricots  so  so,  cost  one  frank.  At  all  the  Stations 
they  were  drinking  l)eer,  which  I  had  some,  but,  o  lor !  Pa,  such 
sower  stuff  I  Why,  they  wouldn't  drink  it  in  our  servants' 
hall. 

*  Bniss<*lls  is  a  clean  town.  We  got  in  just  in  time  for  dinner 
at  the  H<»tel  de  Suede — as  handsome,  comfortable,  tofll  kfjy  an 
Inn  an  tvrr  i/oa  gnw.  Dinner  not  like  us,  but  famous,  all  except 
the  soup,  which  is  very  shy,  and  mad«'  me  think  of  my  dearest  Ma 
and  the  Shipp  and  Turtle  with  tears  in  my  ej-es. 

*  Fish  is  serve<l  <t/}f*r  roast  meat  in  this  Popish  country  ;  and 
Puddn  comes  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  about  the  fourteenth  dish  ; 
which  Hurprise<l  and  disiipiN>inte<i  me  a  good  deal,  for  I  wished 
twice  of  it,  and  was  ob]ige<l  to  go  on  agin  quite  fresh  at  the 
remaining  things.  I  had  twenty  nine  different  things ;  Mr.  C. 
wjis  obHge<l  to  crj-  piekayvy  at  the  twenty-thinl  or  so — and  ho 
<li<l  hM)k  f^t  u-i\  I  We  went  and  took  S4>niething  warm  at  a  caffy 
near  the  Oimtii,  where  we  went  aftenianls,  and  fell  asleep  with 
the  fateagiK^  of  the  day.     I  never  much  <*ared  almut  that  singing. 

*  X«'Xt  day  wt»  set  otffor  a  watering-pbice  called  Spa,  pnmounced 
Sj»fjre  here — a  little  bit  of  a  quiet  place,  where  there's  what  they 
call  mintrnl  hprings.  But  the  l»est  thing  I  found  here  was  some 
little  cray-tisii,  that  ain't  much  bigger  than  a  good  Brighton 
pmwn,  but  they  are  full  of  flaviour.  and  you  can  eat  no  end  of 
'em.  I  wish  I  could  s<^  dear  Ma  with  a  plateful  before  her. 
They  certainly  are  both  crisp  and  juicy. 

*  We  wen*  at  a  most  comfortable  Inn,  the  Hotel  de  Payl»w,*  as 
it  is  pronouiice<l.  I  n»marked  the  la<lies  at  the  tnUf  d^hotf  usni 
their  knives  to  their  vedgetables  and  thingn,  and  I  like  the  practice 
nry  much. 

*  Ax-la-Cha|jeIle  is  another  Imth  or  liang  where  the  dinners  are 

1  [  liOU*l  des  Pays  Bv.  ] 
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by  no  means  bad.  Game  is  here  in  plenty  :  and  if  you  go  to  the 
Grand  Monarch  Inn  you  will  get  there  a  kind  of  Sallat,  which, 
upon  my  conscience,  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  ate  in  that  way. 
We  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Rooms,  but  there  was  no  supper,  and  I 
didn't  care  for  staying  dawdling  about  and  seeing  the  stupid 
dancing. 

'  I  had  a  shy  at  the  famous  gambling  tables :  and  neither  lost 
nor  won.  As  my  dear  Par  gives  me  as  much  money  as  ever  I 
want,  what  do  I  care  about  winning  anybody  else's  f  It  was 
much  better  surely  to  come  home  to  a  quiet  supper  than  to  bother 
yourself  at  that  stupid  dancing  or  gambling. 

*  What  I  have  particularly  remarked  on  the  Continent  is  there 
capital  way  of  doing  potatoes — sometimes  brown — sometimes  in 
white  sauce — sometimes  in  sallid  which  is  capitle.  I'll  dress  one 
when  I  come  home  for  my  dear  sisters  and  Ma. 

*  The  railroads  has  tunnels  just  like  ours :  and  in  every  train 
there's  a  carriage  express  for  smoaking — with  little  tin-boxes  to  put 
your  cigar-ashes  into,  and  everythink  convenient.  There  is  plenty 
of  what  they  call  restorations  at  the  stations,  by  which  they  mean 
places  where  you  may  lunch  and  have  refreshment.  I  will  say 
for  eating  and  drinking  these  Germans  are  people  after  my  own 
heart. 

*  As  there  was  a  steamer  to  Coblence  setting  off  just  after  the 
rail,  we  only  drove  through  the  town  of  Cologne,  and  that  was 
quite  enough,  for  it  is  an  ugly  old-fashioned  ])lace :  and  got  on 
board  for  the  three  o'clock  boat. 

*  Would  you  believe  they  had  all  dined  already  on  board  the 
boat?  which  disappointed  both  me  and  Mr.  C.  very  much,  for 
there  is  no  place  where  you  can  see  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
people  so  well  as  where  they  are  dining,  and  we  were  forced  to 
put  up  with  just  a  beefsteak  (it's  not  a  reglar  beefsteak  on  the 
Continent  such  as  you  git  at  dear  Joe's— only  the  imdercut  of 
the  sirloin),  and  made  out  a  wretched,  disappointing  dinner  as  best 
we  could.  It  was  rather  showary,  and  so  we  played  at  chess,  and 
had  a  nap  in  the  cabin,  and  reached  Coblence  at  ten  at  night — 
time  for  supper  though,  trust  your  Sam  for  that.  Wild  bore  very 
good.  Trouts  ditto  ;  call  them  Forellens  here.  Rudesheimer 
rather  sower,  must  take  something  to  correct  it  afterwards. 

*Up  in  the  morning  at  five,  and  oflf  per  boat  to  Mayence, 
where  the  famous  Ham  comes  from.  Couldn't  sleep  all  night 
though  ;  beds  small ;  people  walking  about,  ^^^len  we  got  on 
board  took  cofiy,  and  went  and  had  a  good  snooze  in  the  cabbin 
again.  Didn't  wake  till  ten,  when,  as  I  heard,  we  had  passed  all 
the  pretty  part  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  couldn't  be  helped  (and  as 
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for  !!»■,  giw  me  a  r/tmit  nUep  hrforr  all  t/ovr  laruM-ipi).     We  had 
a  iiii'jit  nnd  efig  brrakfiwt,  and  pit  to  yiayeacc  nt  one  o'clock. 

'  They  keii  iw  wailing  at  the  train  two  hount,  and  thrn  we 
came  on  to  Frankfort  tii  onr  Cormipondent,  Me.  Suhildkkot, 
wUu  hud  a  liandBonic  (bnner  Ksuly  to  receive 
'  Your  affectionate  Son, 

'Samuel  Uuitlek  Swiuiy.' 


THE    IJAIJIOItAL 
tlAZJ-TTK.' 

;   lire    very    glud  to  bcc  tliat 

a    Highland    Lilter.ifnir    of 

cidcbrity  in  going  to  set  up 

tlic    Balmoral    Ginrttr,    for 

the    purpoBc    of  chronicling 

the  actions  of  Hkb  Majehtt 

and  her  Iloyal  Coniiort  and 

Ci>urt  wliilt"  ciu"yin([  retire-  . 

nient  after  the  ScMion.      If 

the  Hit;hl.ind  !.ill''rntrur  will  flwap  his  i>8|)er  niniinHt  Mr.  f'ttrfh't, 

Mr.  I'un<-li  will    \w  hajijiy  to  enter   into  an    amngemvnt   for 

cxclianKc. 

In  far-t,  we  have  l<reii  fur  all  our  liven  m  aciiistumeil  to  read  a 
('oiirt  Ciri'ular  every  nicimin'*  fur  lireakfiutt,  that  wc  can't  do 
without  it  now  :  and  it  i«  nlmihitcly  oh  nei'eiwaiy  to  w  to  know 
what  I'kim-k  Alfieki)  <liil  yeiiter<lay,  and  whether  thu  pRiNriMS 
Ai.ii'K  nalc  iiiit  in  a  (Hiny  chaise,  oa  it  ih  to  know  the  price  of  the 
b'undK,  or  who  xpike  in  I'arliiimenl,  and  what  wan  the  divinion. 

NoIkhIv  haR  a  rijjlit  to  take  owny  all  our  Bourrtii  of  ph-aHunible 
(xciteiucnt  at  onii'.  Here  is  I'arliameiit  over — but  the  Court  ia 
xtill  the  Court.  Where  the  Sorerei^n  in,  at  Windwir  ('antic,  at 
I'indicii.  lit  the  Iwle  of  Wiirht.  on  s  Si-oteh  mmintain,  or  where 
you  will  loyal  Hulijti'tH  rally  in  apirL.  If  the  Cmirt  were  uji  a 
tree,  iu«in  ('haki.iw  Il.'n  time,  everybody  wtmld  like  to  lie  inforiuiil 
of  itM  xylvaii  reI^'at,  and  a  Court  NewKinan  nhould  be  iien.-he<l  no 
a  hoiii;h  aonH-when-,  to  acribble  down  the  urcupation  of  the 
Soveri'is.'n  ""d  tin-  i>ther  linincheH  of  the  Knyal  Family. 

Now  Thr  ai'iiif  newK|>aper  in  an  excellent  print,  and  alwaya 
remarkable  fur  its  loyalty ;  whereas  a  very  cuntisry  charge  lu» 
■  L^i>t<mlKr  10,  IS19.] 
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been  whispered  (by  calumniators)  against  this  present  journal, 
which  they  have  accused  of  turning  august  things  into  ridicule, 
and  speaking  disrespectfully  of  regal  institutions,  beef- eaters, 
gold-sticks,  and  what  not :  and  yet  it  pains  us  to  see  a  yenerablc 
contemporary  speaking  in  what  we  must  call  a  flippant  vulgarity 
of  tone,  which  is  highly  reprehensible,  of  the  above-named  loyal 
Highland  Newspaper. 

*  We  really  had  imagined,' says  Tlit  Globe,  Hhat  nothing  remained 
to  be  adventured  in  penny-a-lining  ;  that  the  capacities  of  outrage 
on  illustrious  privacy  had  been  already  strained  to  the  utmost ; 
that  immorality  or  Balmorcdity  (mark  the  wag's  wicked  play 
upon  the  words)  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost.  But  we  were 
mistaken.'  Yes  :  for  once  The  Globe  was  mistaken  ;  and  it  owns 
to  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement  which  states  that,  'In 
order  to  afford  Daily  details  to  the  public  of  Her  Majesty's 
movements  and  the  festivities  at  Balmoral,  it  is  intended  to 
publish  a  Diurnal  print,  entirely  devoted  to  those  subjects.  The 
Balmoral  Gazette  will  be  edited  by  a  distinguished  Highland 
Litterateur,  conversant  with  the  country,  and  all  that  renders 
it  so  attractive  to  the  tourist ;  and,  besides  containing  unusually 
copious  details  of  what  news  respecting  the  Royal  movements  can 
interest  the  loyal  public,  it  will  contain  accounts,  historical, 
descriptive,  topographical,  and  antiquarian,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Highland  House,  and  of  the  wild,  romantic,  and  magnificent 
scenery  with  which  it  is  everywhere  enlivened.' 

For  this  announcement — which  is  a  perfectly  loyal,  honest, 
decent,  intelligible  placard — what  does  The  Globe  propose  for  to 
go  for  to  do  ?  Why,  to  Tar  and  Feather  the  poor  Balmoralist, 
the  worthy,  good-natured  Highland  Litterateur  against  whom  our 
Cockney-brother  has  some  prejudice,  and  utters  some  dark  hints, 
because  our  Celtic  contemporary  wears  no  breeches.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  decency  and  brotherhood,  why  this  pother  t  It 
is  not  the  custom  to  wear  that  portion  of  dress  in  the  Highlands. 
When  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  went  to  Scotland— -even  to 
Edinburgh  —  he  royally  came  forth  without  the  garments  in 
question.  Sir  Wiluam  Curtis  wore  no  breeches  on  some 
occasions  in  Scotland  :  we  have  his  late  R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  painted  in  a  philibeg,  kilt,  and  snuff-mull,  with  nothing 
on  but  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  If 
Princes  and  Aldermen  turned  out  in  kilt«,  who  the  deuce  is  to 
quarrel  with  a  Highland  Lttt&ateur  for  wearing  his  national 
raiment  ?  We  say  no  to  the  Tar-brush.  The  Litterateur  has  no 
right  to  be  tarred  and  decorated  with  Tum  usitatis  pennisj  any 
more  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  his  mountainous  district. 
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Again,  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  becauae  he  intrudes  upon 
'  illustriouH  priyacy '  ut  Balmural  is  a  mouAtrous  instance  of  envious 
persecution.  Why  are  we  not  to  know  what  Her  Majesty  and 
Prin<?e  Albert  do  at  Balmoral  as  well  as  at  Windsor?  We  are 
told  l>y  the  C7ourt  eaves-dropper  how  his  Royal  Highness  wore  a 
blue  fr<K'k-r()at  and  white  hat,  and  l<K>ked  remarkably  well  as  he 
cn>88od  from  Ryde  to  Portsmouth ;  why  are  we  to  be  prevented 
from  knowing  tliat  the  Prince  took  an  airing  in  a  philibeg  at 
lialmoral,  and  looked  remarkably  wc^ll  too  f  This  is  all  nonsense, 
fM^nkrution,  and  stupid  jealousy—  the  Litterattur  has  as  good  a 
right  to  his  (ra/x'tte  as  Thf  GloKr  to  his  own. 

We  want  to  know,  ft)r  our  jNirt^  what  our  Princes  and  our 
Sovereigns  do.  We  are  not  like  other  people  in  Eurofie  (who, 
very  likely  from  having  no  Court  Circular^  have  been  taking  sad 
HlHTtit»H  with  tht'ir  monarchs) ;  we  are  accustomed  to  know  the 
Royal  where  and  whatabouts.  Why,  we  spend  eighteen  thousand 
a-ye^ir  in  mere  salut^is  ami  gunix)w<ler  for  the  Royal  Family ;  and 
what  is  a  nnlvo  of  twenty-one  guns  from  all  round  a  fleet,  but  an 
immenik>  HKiriiig  Court  Circular  f  We  read  all  Her  Majesty 
does ;  all  the  Prince  doeti ;  when  His  Royal  Highness  rides, 
who  riden  with  him,  and  when  he  comes  l»ack  to  luncheon  ;  who 
takes  out  the  children  on  the  ponies;  who  *  attends'  and  who 
*  accomiKiniert '  them,  etc.  We  get  tht»se  news  from  Her 
Majesty's  own  people —chamberlains,  pink-sticks  in  waiting,  or 
other  flunkeys.  If  it  was  not  good  for  us,  it  w«)uld  not  bt»  told  to 
us.  If  the  Sovereign  did  not  tliink  fit  to  graciously  authorise  the 
publieatioM  of  the  ae<*ount  of  the  royal  veneratetl  movements,  we 
should  never  know  them  at  all.  Jones  has  lived  next  to  us  for 
twenty  yejirs,  for  instance,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
when  he  ^(X's  out  or  comes  in  :  what  he  has  for  dinner;  who  dines 
with  him  ;  whether  he  has  children  or  no,  and  so  f(»rth.  But 
alMiiit  Hovaltv  it  is  diflferent.  It  is  Wneficial  for  us  to  know, 
therefore  we  kni»w  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  Scotland  or  Pimlico 
l>oth  iN}ually  administer  to  our  benefit,  and  increase  our  store  of 
knowle<lge. 

We  sny  to  the  Highland  Litth-ntfur^  *Go  on  and  prosper,  my 
Imy.  NeviT  mind  Thr  Olobf  jeering  at  you  Ix'^'ause  you  have  no 
bret^ches  ;  or  thn^it«'ning  you  with  a  tarring  and  feathering.  You 
arc  doing  your  <luty  to  us  and  the  SovenMgn,  and  a  little  abuse 
need  not  deter  you.'  What?  S«)ueamish  aliout  disturbing 
illu.strinurt  privacy  at  Balmoral?  Highty-tighty !  Mr.  Clobe — 
are  vou  to  have  it  all  your  ovnx  wav  in  the  Strand?  You  take 
your  fill  «>f  it.  Yon  are  loyal  enough.  So  are  we  all — all  loyal 
httarts — gallant,  freelHirn  souls  ;  we  like  to  read  of  chriiitening  of 
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infants ;  the  progress  of  babies  in  donkey-carts ;  the  moyements 
of  Princes.  When  we  read  about  them,  our  hearts  boom  out  a 
salute,  as  it  were,  and  man  yards  as  they  do  at  Spithead ;  and, 
while  we  have  a  Ccntrt  Circular^  shall  our  partially-clothed  friend, 
the  Highland  Litterateur^  be  denied  one?  For  shame,  Globy / 
for  shame ! 


SANITARIANISM    AND    INSANITARIANISM.^ 

A  GENTLEMAN  with  a  wild  air,  wearing  a  white  hat,  and  holding 
a  copy  of  The  Times  newspaper  in  his  hand,  paid  a  halfpenny  by 
way  of  toll  at  Himgerford  Bridge  last  Friday,  and  saying  he  was 
*  pressed,'  begged  the  toll-keeper  to  send  the  accompanying  note 
to  our  office.  His  letter  bears  marks  of  an  almost  maniacal  ex- 
citement, and  we  deeply  grieve  to  say  that  the  toll-keeper  has  not 
heard  of  the  gentleman  since.  Which  way  he  jxtssed  over  the 
bridge  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  the  most  painful  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  he  did  not 
cross  over  to  the  Waterloo  Station  or  elsewhere,  or  take  a  steamer 
from  the  bridge,  he  must  have  jumped  over  it,  and  so  put  a  period 
to  an  existence  which  the  present  prevailing  terror  had  rendered 
unbearable. 


*  POISON  !  POISON  !  POISON  ! 

*  Mr.  Punch, 

'  I  am  a  family  man,  and  a  coal-merchant  by  profession. 
My  place  of  business  is  at  the  Diamond  Wharf  (where  I  shall  be 
happy,  during  the  feeble  remnant  of  my  existence,  to  serve  you 
with  the  Wallsends,  and  where  my  father  and 'grandfather  carried 
on  before  me),  and  my  private  residence  is  in  Bayswater,  whither 
I  came  because  I  was  told  the  suburb  was  not  only  genteel  but 
healthy. 

*  My  father  and  grandfather  died  at  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten,  living  in  the  City,  by  the  river,  and  I  had  hoped  our  change 
of  residence  would  not  hurt  our  condition.  My  i^ife  takes  a  drive 
in  the  brougham  every  day  by  the  Serpentine,  and  fancies  herself 
in  the  fashion,  and  my  children  go  out  in  the  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  every  day,  and  I  thought  they  looked  pretty  well.  My 
little  boy  got  leave  to  fish  in  the  Serpentine — it  was  Mrs. 
Jones's  pleasure  to  watch  him  as  she  passed  there,  and  we  used 

^  [September  23,  1848.] 
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to  sit  down  to  the  gudgeons  which  he  caught,  with  no  particular 
relish. 

*  I  say  used,  sir,  because  all  that  sort  of  folly  is  passed  now, 
and  I  am  come  to  a  sense  of  my  real  condition.  I  know  that 
that  Serpentine  is  a  pool  of  death,  and  only  wonder  that  people 
don't  drop  in  as  they  fish  there.  Who  knows  how  many  do  t  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  the  gudgeon 
(Faugh  !  the  nasty  little  abominable  beasts  !)  ought  to  be  combed 
and  washed  before  being  served  at  table ;  and  I  think  it  is  in 
your  own  columns  I  have  read  that  people  who  loathe  there  arc 
taken  out,  of  a  livid  green  colour,  by  the  Humane  Society *s  hooks. 

*So  much  for  the  Seri)entine.  Its  neighbourhood  ought,  by 
rights,  to  jK)iHon  the  air,  to  lower  the  rents  in  Bayswater,  to  kill 
away  the  people  whe  frequent  the  Drive,  and  to  turn  the  swans 
green.  I  shuchlcr,  sir,  as  I  think  of  mephitic  ducks  feebly  flapping 
about  in  an  Acheron,  and  Newfoundland  dogs  jumping  after  sticks 
into  a  river  of  that  name. 

*  Of  my  own  Thames  I  hear  no  better  a  report.  The  Ttmet 
tells  me  (in  terms  of  the  most  amiable  pleasantry,  it  is  true,  and 
with  a  playful  m(»umfulness  which  only  renders  the  death-grin 
infinitely  more  ghastly)  that  "  the  ichiJe  atmonphere  of  the  whole 
City  in  jterjtettuUly  poisoneii,  from  one  yearns  end  to  another ^  by 
the  efflunnm  of  this  enort/tfnut  «^»/v»/*."  Antl  thousands  of  us  are 
going  up  and  down  by  penny  l>oatH  ;  hundrctls  of  thousands  go  to 
Gravcsend  for  what  they  imagine  to  1h»  fresh  hhrimfis  and  fresh 
air ;  MiniKt<»rrt  and  iw^rsons  of  repute  go  and  dine  at  (ircenwich, 
and  fwirtake  of  water-souchw  and  whitelwiit — I  see  a  picture  of 
thf'ni  in  your  jouninl  of  last  wi^'k.  Ah,  sir  I  No  wonder  that 
Loni)  John  nmki>H  a  wry  face  at  the  table,  and  that  Lord 
MoRPKTH  iM  representiMl  jis  withdra\^ni  fnmi  it  altogether,  ami 
looking  uncommonly  (|ii«'cr !  What  are  wc  to  <lo  ?  Whither  are 
we  to  tly  ?  I  want  to  know  to  what  pla<'e  <if  comimmtive  safety 
I  may  take  myself,  Mrs.  Jonks,  and  our  family?  Where  can  I 
g<'t  a  wh(»]eHome  diet  and  an  uniM>llut<(l  air  ? 

*  I  know  very  well,  ever  since  Acci'M  s  time,  indee<l,  that 
Death  hirks  in  my  ])ot  at  home,  and  taints  the  very  springs  and 
sources  of  exiHt«*nce.  My  water  is  iniisoned — I  correct  it,  or 
drink  other  liquids,  but  what  are  they  I  If  I  drink  wine,  what 
am  I  sun*  of?  acids,  sloe  juiees,  logw^Kxl,  liquorice,  and  incon- 
ceivable combination^*  of  |K)Hution.  If  I  take  brandy-antl- water, 
I  know  that  «*very  H4irt  of  ("N»cmac,  except  the  jMitent  BritiHh,  is  a 
|K)isoiioUf(  mixture,  and  the  Hritinh,  in  spite  of  the  n'commenda- 
tionn  of  the  faeulty,  I  «'annot  bring  myself  to  like.  <fin,  nir! 
what  is  gin  ?  tur|K;utine,  and  I  have  no  iloubt  ank-nic  and  prussic 
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acid  in  equal  portions.  Bitter  ale?  aloes  and  gamboge,  to  say 
the  best  of  it.  Porter?  treacle,  quassia,  senna,  black  dose,  the 
deuce  knows  what  infernal  medley  of  horrible  drugs,  which  must 
pull  me  down  gradually  to  the  grave.  The  Bottle  is  sheer  poison, 
as  I  know  from  Mr.  Cruikshank's  excellent  work  :  but,  ah  me ! 
the  cistern  is  poisoned  too ;  the  air  is  poisoned  ;  life  is  poisoned ; 
business  is  poisoned  ;  pleasure  is  poisoned  ;  dinner  is  poisoned ; 
tea,  coffee,  and  muffins  are  poisoned  :  and  wc  are  only  lingering 
over  them,  knowing  the  end.  It  is  like  Seneca  stepping  into  a 
hot  bath,  or  Socrates  being  served  with  a  cup  of  warm  drink. 
We  take  them ;  but  we  know  how  they  are  to  end — in  death, 
death,  death ! 

*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  tea  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  with  my  wife  and  unsuspecting  family  is  a  poison  of 
the  most  atrocious  and  deadly  character.  Its  green  hue  (for  I 
take  my  poison  mixed)  is  occasioned  by  the  sheets  of  copper  upon 
which  it  is  grilled  before  I  use  it,  and  the  pungency  of  its  flavour 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  verdigris. 

*  The  quantity  of  white-lead  which  I  imbibe  in  my  milk  is  tearing 
my  intestines  to  pieces,  and  likewise  ruining  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Jones  and  my  daughters.  They  often  take  tea  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  by  way  of  lunch,  for  which  meal  I  don't  care,  so  that 
they  poison  themselves  rather  more  than  I  do.  Grood  Heavens ! 
is  it  possible  that  I  shall  survive  Mrs.  J.,  and  that  she  prefers 
her  Bohea  to  her  husband  ? 

*  My  butter,  I  know,  is  mixed  up  with  poisoned  lard,  and  my 
bread  is  compounded  with  flour,  alum,  a  most  corrosive  and 
dreadful  poison,  and  the  bones  of  animals.  What  do  I  say — of 
animals  ?— -of  men  possibly,  who  in  life,  owinsj  to  the  deleterious 
nature  of  their  air  and  food,  were  in  a  highly  diseased  state,  and 
whose  "  bones  we  grind  to  make  our  bread."  Gracious  Powers  ! 
I  shudder  when  I  see  my  daughters  with  their  mouths  full  of 
bread-and-butter,  and  think  that  I  am  bringing  up  nine  little 
ogresses.  However  they  are  poisoning  themselves,  and  can't  live 
long. 

*  As  for  my  coffee,  which  I  have  been  taking  after  dinner  for 
years,  I  find  that  it  is  impregnated  with  the  sulphurous  and 
noxious  fumes  of  coke,  with  which  it  is  roasted,  and  which  pene- 
trate into  the  iron  cylinder  in  which  that  operation  is  performed. 
As  soon  as  I  have  my  coffee  in  my  cylinder  it  begins  to  give  off 
a  gallic  and  malic  acid,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  iron, 
form  gallates  and  malates  of  that  metal — (I  feel  inward  agcmies 
as  I  write) — and  this  vapour,  sir — this  infernal  vapour — is  again 
vaporised,  and  is  assisted  in  its  destroying  work  by  one  of  the 
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most  powerful  acids  known — namely,  pyroligenous  acid,  which  is 
given  off  by  the  coffee  most  freely  (and  be  hanged  to  it).  The 
action  of  this  pyroligenous  acid  upon  an  iron  cylinder  is  to  create 
a  compound  eminently  disgusting  to  the  taste ;  while,  if  I  prefer 
a  cylinder  of  cop]>er,  I  simply  generate  poison.  One  of  these 
two  things  I  have  been  making  and  drinking  through  the  course 
of  a  miserable  life. 

'Now  I  certainly  may  purchase  at  Fakin'h,  Number  One 
Thousand,  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard,  a  coffee  prejjared  in  his 
Patent  Silver  Cylinders,  whirh  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
taste^  but  is  attested  by  the  most  eminent  physicians.  But, 
gracious  goodness !  Mr,  Punrh,  what  is  the  use  of  taking  so  much 
trouble?  If  my  milk  is  fMnsoned,  my  tea  poisoned,  my  bread 
ditto,  the  air  which  I  breathe  iK)isoned,  my  Serpentine  poisoned 
(an  Avemus,  T/tc  Times  says,  over  which  even  the  kites  of  little 
boys  drop  down  dead  in  their  flight),  if  my  Thames  is  a  regular 
Lethe,  in  which  every  eel  is  a  mortal  writhing  serpent,  and  every 
whiteliait  a  small  dose  of  death,  what  is  the  odds  of  taking  a 
little  more  or  less  pyroligenous  acid  in  my  coffee  ? 

*  Welcome  then,  thou  <lark  stream  ;  let  mc  quaff  thee,  thou 
dtMidly  draught  of  Lethe.  I  nmy  as  well  finish  now,  perhaixt,  as 
<lrii<^  on  this  pttisiHied  existence*  much  longer — I  can't  beir  to 
think  of  the  premature  death  of  my  chiMn^n,  and  <»f  Mrs.  Jones 
iM^rishiii*;  Ix'fore  my  eyes  a  victim  of  a  i)estiferous  Twankay. 
(iood  bye,  my  dear  Punch.  If  anything  hnp|)ens  to  me,  it  is  you, 
ami  Thf  TimtH,  and  L<»Ri>  Mori'ETH,  and  Fa  kin  have  done  it. 
I  was  happy  until  I  knew  I  was  so  miserable.  And  I  kii(»w  I'm 
|)oisoued  now,  and  don't  think  I  eun  survive  it.' 


HEMIGRATION    MADE    HEASY.» 
To  Lord  Hash  ley. 

Thf  Cabfn/g  Hin$latutr,  Blue  Postfs. 

Sir, 

Lookin  hover  The  Timex  at  our  Hinstatute  on  Sattaday,  I 
84 'a  that  2  wimniing  have  eomt>  up  W^fore  Mr.  Harnold,  the 
Wushup  Stn*et  Keak  (whcmib  I  ojm'  he  is  quite  well  and  know 
very  hint  i  mi  t)  tjuarnden  quite  outragus  (as  there  is  no  satisfy  ink 
Hoiue  of  em)  aliout  their  usliands  liemmygrating  without  them. 

*  [S«iit«iulier  30,  1818.] 
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Has  I  thought  it  mite  interest  I  prigd  the  hextrack  out  of  the 
paper,  and  send  you  the  same. 

The  woman  Anne  Lofinck  stated  that  in  consequence  of  her 
hushand,  a  cab -driver,  being  unable  to  procure  employment,  he 
determined  to  emigrate  with  herself  and  child  to  one  of  the  colonies, 
and  for  that  purpose,  with  a  number  of  others,  attended  a  meeting  at 
the  Irish  Ragged  School  in  the  Minories,  at  which  Lord  Ashley  and 
many  other  influential  persons  were  present.  A  subscription  was  tlien 
set  on  foot  to  provide  a  free  passage  to  America  for  as  many  as  the 
funds  would  cover,  and  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  undertaking 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  placed  her  husband  on  the  list  of 
applicants.  She  and  her  husband  both  remained  in  the  fullest  convic- 
tion that  she  and  the  child  would  be  sent  out  with  him,  until  a  short 
time  before  his  embarcation,  when  to  her  astonishment  she  was  informed 
that  the  funds  were  insufficient,  and  that  the  child  and  herself  must 
remain  behind.  She  subsequently  sought  an  interview  with  the 
manager,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  hardship  of  their 
separation,  but  he. told  her  he  could  not  assist  her,  and  that  rather  than 
thwart  her  husharuVs  prospects  it  would  be  better  for  her  and  the  child  to 
enter  the  workhouse.  Her  husband  had  now  gone  off  to  America  in  an 
emigrant  ship  called  the  Victoria,  leaving  his  family  entirely  destitute. 

The  other  woman's  usband  went  off  without  so  much  as  with 
your  leaf,  or  by  your  leaf. 

He  left  her  and  the  infant  in  the  morning,  promising  to  be  home  at 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  she  had  never  seen  him  since.  She  was 
involved  in  the  dee|)est  distress,  the  infant  in  her  arms  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  she  had  no  means  of  procuring  support  for  herself  or  medical 
attendance  for  the  child. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  that  it  was  so  extraordinary  a  case  that  he  should 
like  to  know  what  it  all  meant.  He  felt  i)erfectly  satisfied  that  Lord 
Ashley  would  not  have  contributed  his  money  to  an  undertaking  which 
had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  husbands  from  their  wives  and 
families,  leaving  the  latter  in  the  position  of  destitute  paupers  ;  and  as 
the  fact  of  the  second  case  coming  so  soon  after  the  other  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  much  public  importance,  one  of  the  officers  must  go  at  once  to 
the  house  of  the  gentleman  complained  against,  and  request  his  attend- 
ance, with  an  explanation. 

Mr,  Jackson  stated  that  the  object  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
meeting  referred  to,  in  entering  into  the  voluntary  subscription,  was 
to  send  out  a  number  of  reformed  and  re^ientant  thieves  and  criminals, 
and  that  both  of  the  brothers  Lofinck  had  represented  themselves  as 
convicted  felons,  and  therefore  qxuilified  as  the  oltjccts  intended  by  the 
meeting.     Numbers  of  such  characters  had  waited  ujion  him,  for  it  was 
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a  work  of  months,  ami  he  felt  satisfied  he  had  accomplished  a  great 
deal  of  goo<l.  With  rcganl  to  the  wives,  he  vas  not  at  all  aware  that 
the  younger  brother  was  a  nmrriod  man,  and  although  he  knew  that 
the  otluT  had  a  wife  and  child,  it  waA  distinctly  understood  that  the 
husl)and  was  himself  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying  her  to  his  place 
of  settlement. 

Holland,  the  warrant  officer,  repeated  the  statement  the  first 
woman  had  made,  that  Miu  Jackson  had  advised  her  to  go  with  her 
child  into  the  workhouse,  but  that  gentleman  made  no  observation  in 
reply.  .  .  . 

Mil.  JArK8(»N. — These  men  came  to  me  representing  themnelves  to  be 
thieves  and  felons  of  seven,  <-ight.  or  ten  years*  standing,  and  reiMfatedlj 
convicted,  and  by  so  furthering  their  interests  I  Mas  providing  them 
with  the  nii'ans  of  becoming  revpectable  and  worthy  memlHrrs  of  society. 
I  certainly  Hhould  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  {wsitively  assured 
mo  they  had  li-d  such  a  life. 

Emma  Lofinck  derlnred  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ; 
her  hufllKind  wns  a  shot^niakcr,  and,  though  out  of  work,  had  never 
committed  an  otfonce  in  all  his  life. 

Mil.  .lArKHoN. — I  assure  yon,  sir,  I  displayed  the  utmost  caution  in 
the  execution  of  the  otlice  intrusted  to  me. 

Mr.  AiiNoi.li.  I  must  say  I  <lo  not  think  so.  Did  you  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  men's  fonner  character  of  anv  one  else  but  themselves  T 

Mil.  JArKKON  {hrsitating).  — Why,  no  ;  but  they  were  in  the  comitany 
of  known  thieves  and  felons,  and  apiieared  to  U)  conversant  with  the 
haunts  and  slang  of  such  characters,  and  I  founde<i  my  judgment  of 
them  U|ion  that,  which  seemed  tu  me  satisfactory. 

Satinfartorj'  worry,  a«  far  as  it  jr«)eR.  But  please  let  it  be 
hall  oxplaini'<l — fur  I  think  Td  like  to  take  adMintidgc  of  this 
hatlinarable  charatv. 

I  hnin  inywlf  in  the  cab  line,  No.  9999  by  name,  my  life  is 
ard.  my  work  arder  ^till,  my  wife  scnhlH  like  a  wixen,  and  my 
rhildn'U  ht»jitrt  like  h(»jcuerK. 

Will  it  Ik.*  necivwir}'  for  me  to  commit  a  burjjlary  before  I 
awail  mvM'lf  of  the  charaty,  or  will  larnny  do,  or  .*t  wwkH  which  I 
w\  fur  hnvercbartin"^  a  imMtinj^er  and  ittiii^  him  hafterwiKNiri 
alMnit  till'  Kd  I  Kobbry  I  never  yet  dun — to  oUHe-brakin>;  I'm 
awnsM  :  but  bif  by  a  little  on  it  I  <'an  jfit  rid  of  my  MinnuM  and 
famly.  and  make  myself  <*()mtitable  for  life,  preHent  l»ext  c«)mptH 
to  Vdur  Ln^d^bip,  and  mye  Hime  your  Manu,  ami  your  L<»nlshipK 
irratefjil  Servant, 

N I N  KTIU»W.SN  DM  SUN  DERD  AN  N I N  KT  V  NINE 
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EMIGRATION    TO    AMERICA.' 

'  UruUr  t?ie  patronage  of  Lord  Ashley  and  tnany  other  influential 

pcrsoj^.' — Sec  *  Times*  Report. 

Parties  having  wives  and  families  to  desert  are  provided  with 
a  free  passage  to  America,  and  every  comfort,  on  application  to 
Mr.  Stigson,  Scotch  Ragged  Schools,  Minories. 

Honest  men  cannot  be  received,  as  this  enterprise  is  only 
for  the  benefit  of  thieves  and  felons.  Every  attention  paid  to 
Burglars  and  gentlemen  already  returned  from  the  hulks.  A 
fine  opening  for  a  few  experience  cracksmen. 


'IS    THERE   ANYTHING    IN    THE    PAPER?' - 

Whither  are  we  marching  ?  Whereabouts  are  we  now,  and 
when  are  we  going  to  stop  ?  What  is  France,  Germany,  our  dear 
little  England,  and  all  Europe  about  ?  And  what  is  the  Future 
preparing?  What  is  to  come  of  the  institutions,  faiths,  ranks, 
honours,  truths  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  are  we  coming  to  the 
general  smash  ?  Is  the  system  by  which  the  Past  went  on,  found 
so  incompetent  to  govern  the  Present,  that  we  are  going  to  rei)eal 
and  abolish  it  utterly  ?  If  yesterday  is  all  a  doubt  and  an  error, 
what  a  bewilderment  to-day  is,  and  what  an  awful  i)erplexity 
to-morrow  !  Is  it  not  time  to  think  of  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  where  some  order  is  still  left,  or  of  retiring  to  the  North 
Pole  or  the  Desert,  for  quiet  ? 

As  I  sit  in  the  railway-carriage,  whirling  down  to  Brighton  at 
an  infernal  speed,  borne  along  by  a  screaming  engine  which  tears 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  before  which  rocks  are  cleft, 
and  valleys  are  filled  up  ;  as  I  sit  in  this  carriage,  with  I'tu;  Times 
newspaper  of  this  present  Saturday  in  my  lap,  reading  it  until  I 
am  anon  plunged  into  the  sudden  darkness  of  a  tunnel  underneath 
a  mountain,  or  forced  to  lay  it  down,  oppressed  by  that  still  more 
awful  obscurity  through  which  my  own  thoughts  have  to  make 
an  issue,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  lady  opposite,  with  the 
novel  in  her  lap,  stares  aghast  at  the  haggard  countenance  of  the 
gentleman  "v^ith  whom  she  travels,  and  at  the  wildness  of  his  eyes. 

*I8  there  anything  in  the  paper,  sir?'  she  says  ;  fi)r  we  had  the 
honour  of  a  trifling  acquaintance. 

'  [September  30,  1848.]  *  [September  30,  1848.J 
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Anything  in  the  iMipor !  All  the  world  iR  in  the  paper.  This 
express  tniin  travels  fiist,  but  the  world  travels  faster.  Why, 
ma<lain,  if  you  will  but  read  what  is  written  in  The  Times  of  this 
very  day,  it  is  enough  for  a  year's  history,  and  ten  times  as  much 
nuHlitation.  If  we  have  such  a  Tiffws  every  day,  life  wouldn't 
U'ar  it.  How  can  we  follow  and  remember  such  changes  t  The 
whole  of  Euro|)e  seniU  news,  and  every  state  is  in  revolution. 
States — we  can't  call  them  states  any  more ;  nothing  is  stable  ;  it 
is  overthrow  after  overthrow,  a  suwession  of  convulsions.  It  is 
strugplf,  I  Hit  tie,  Imrricade,  murder,  conspiracy,  abortive  or  active 
evt^rywhere. 

In  Frankfort  there  is  a  Imrricade,  and  one  set  of  patriots  firing 
agjiinst  another.  Be(*aust>  the  majority  of  United  Germany  is  for 
not  making  war  with  Denmark  for  the  present,  the  friends  of  the 
minority  Utir  iq)  ])aving-stones,  fire  on  fijigs  of  truce,  and  shoot 
down  unarmed  l)eputii^  in  cold  1)](mm1.  Men  who  were  l)eloved 
{Nitriots  ywtt^niay,  are  mrriwl  away  to  their  homes  stabbed  and 
dying.  A  gri^at  re<l  Hag,  surrountietl  by  riflemen,  flares  out  over 
ui>set  omnibust^H  in  the  Rtn*<'t,  until  artillery  comes  down  and 
|>ounds  them  into  flight. 

In  Spain,  *  Our  Own  C<»rrespondent '  says,  a  vast  Montemolinist 
conspiracy  is  organis«>d  throughout  the  country,  and  about  to  burst 
on  a  given  day.  Meanwliile,  the  (Yovemment  is  engage<l  hourly 
in  arresting,  not  the  Montemolinists,  but  the  Constitutional 
opIMwition. 

In  Paris,  they  have  just  el(H*te<l  LouiH-NAroLKON  :  the  band 
of  the  Natitmal  Guard  is  playing  IVi7/o/m  an  Stt/ui  <ie  VEmpirr^ 
and  the  p^NjpK*  shouting  i»ut  IV/v  F Emj^reur,  So  who  knows 
but  that  (iKNKKAL  CAVAi(;NAr  may  Ite  prt*|»aring  to  |ia(*k  up  his 
iMirtniantcnii,  and  ttt  join  Loi  is-Blanc  and  Ijoris-PiiiLiPPE  in 
this  country  I 

w 

Momwhih*  the  Kt^d  Republicans  an*  organising  with  groat 
ahirritv,  ami  after  tlie  chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  has 
evaiMiatni  it,  the  Finipen»r  may  n»me  in  for  his  turn  of  exile. 

The  KiniM'n»r  U'ing  dis|M»s«*<l  of,  and  communism  in  i»ermanence, 
the  partisans  of  Hknky  tub  Fimi  will  naturally  have  their 
chani'c.  Tliiir  {Mirty  is  in<-n*asing  daily  in  strength  and  fiivour, 
and  the  white  c«M'kade  may  take  the  pla<»e  of  the  red  one. 

In  Peters]»urg  they  have  envt«l  liarricades  too,  and  attempted 
a  little  murder  ;  but  this  is  as  yet  confinetl  to  the  (N'rsons  of  a  few 
physicians,  who  are  aeeust'tl  of  desiring  to  {Miison  the  iHH)p]e  ;  and 
the  revolters  knelt  down  when  the  Fjn]M*ror  alone  niountivl  the 
iKirricailes.  and  told  them  that  th(»se  defenc4*H  (Huild  not  keep  out 
the  (Mtoleni.     Hut  who  shall  s:iy,  a  practice  of  licirricadiDg  having 
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once  been  tried  in  a  country,  when  that  sort  of  experiment  shall 
cease  ? 

All  the  towns  of  Sicily  are  barricaded  against  the  Neapolitan 
enemy,  except  Messina,  and  that  is  blown  up. 

In  our  own  dear  United  Kingdom  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
they  are  trying  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  associate  leaders  of  the 
Ballingary  fight  in  Tipperary,  while  other  patriots  are  still  robbing, 
and  in  arms  in  Waterford  and  Cork.  The  younger  Mitchel  is 
represented  as  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  his  enthusiastic  brother 
in  exile,  and  engages  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom,  and 
in  cutting  down  the  crops. 

At  Dublin  other  advocates  of  liberty  are  tried  for  stabbing  a 
policeman  on  his  beat.  And  O'Connell,  not  having  done  any- 
thing in  particular,  yet  longs  to  be  tried  too,  and  calls  upon  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  straightway  to  put  him  in  the  dock. 

In  the  Central  Criminal  Courts  close  by  our  own  Newgate  and 
Ludgate  Hill,  Mr.  William  Dowlino,  a  very  mild  and  inoffensive 
young  artist,  is  being  tried  with  a  niunber  of  his  friends,  martyrs 
to  their  political  opinions.  Their  project,  as  announced  by  a 
witness  (a  traitor  to  their  sainted  cause,  as  it  must  be  confessed), 
was  a  gallant  one.  It  was  concisely  announced  by  the  patriotic 
MuLLiNs.  *  Mind,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  our  object  is,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Queen,  and  establish  a  Republic' 
There  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  this  by  every  one.  Some 
*  conversation '  having  then  ensued  *  about  >'itriol  and  assassinating 
the  police,'  an  honest  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Rose,  remarked — 
'  We  must  first  assassinate  the  police,  pull  down  the  station-houses, 
and  build  barricades.' 

So  that,  though  we  have  had  no  barricades,  nor  much  munler, 
for  our  parte,  in  Loudon,  yet  we  might  have  had  them  but  for  an 
untimely  interference  of  the  tyrants  in  power.  Our  city  contained 
many  Clubs,  who  had  numbered  off  their  *  fighting-men.'  Besides 
the  surveyors  in  the  Crow's-nest  of  Saint  Paul's,  Liberty  had 
appointed  her  men  of  science,  who  had  mapped  out  the  metro|K)lis 
for  barricades,  where  they  would  put  their  red  flags  up.  Ginger- 
beer  bottles  were  filled  with  powder  and  combustibles,  according 
to  the  Irish  receipt,  to  pop  off  at  a  moment's  warning.  Tlie  great 
CuPFEY  himself  approved  of  them,  the  informer  says,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  exile  of  Bermuda  was  to  be  repeated  by  professors 
here.  Ireland  (Heaven  bless  her  !)  had  the  honour  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  little  jealousy  d^howi  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
number  of  Irishmen  in  the  Ulterior  Committee,  and  so  four  Irish- 
men were  placed  on  it ;  and  that  their  influence  was  considerable 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Clubs  took  the  names  of 
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th(t  pilhint  i-liililn<n  i>f  Krin.  Tlu're  wmi  the  Miti'EIRL  Club,  the 
Davih  t'liili,  thi'  Hmmk.tt  Chil>,  as  well  oh  the  Tom  Paine 
Uripulf,  ami  all  th«w  were  piv|iared  to  art;  »hi-u,  on  the  11th 
of    Aii>,nnit,    ttii^    i>olii-i'    wiiiil 


CITISENS! 

arm: ARM! 


nil  it  WU8  all  uii ! 

Yfn,  it  wit.-'  nil  ii|i  with  tht'ui : 
Init  it  iiii;;ht  have  iN-vn  all  ii|> 
with  iw,  liiit  fitr  tilt'  Giivcni- 
ini-iitaiiil  itH  Diynniiliiiiit.  Tlnim- 
gallant  (.'UiIm,  tluim-  true-hi<nrtv<l 
jintriotis  thiinc  ilear,  (ptm],  kind 
Irii'linirn,  wti<>ni,  as  wi-  kt""w 
Ihrin  licttiT,  we  slu.iil.l  Irnni  to 
lovu  anil  lilfsri  more  anil  more, 
wouM  li:ive  iH-iijHTLil  us  with 
firi'-lii)lli>,  Ixinit  inir  hIiiiim  anil 
hiiiiMti  alioKl  "iir  i-am,  Imti-herwi 
our  [Hiliif,  and  wt  iiji  a  reiiul>- 
lii'iin  fcirni  of  iciivcniiut'iit.  All 
thirt  ix ill  llu'  |ki|mt,  iim'nm,!  imid. 

'And  anything  more!'  aukiil 
the  oi.|..«i!'<-. 

Ym,  imlriil— oni'  Ihiii);  luon- : 
there  U  the  hinti.ry  of  ii  noIJi!- 
man  <'tit  otT  in  thi-VipxiT  nf  liia  - 
life,  [Kiwem,  am)  fiiiiie — of  uno 
who  had  a  jm-at  nanm  ytittiTiiay. 
and  wiw  tin-  ihivalmuK  li-aiiiT 
i>f  a  fcntit  KiiKliih  [larty.  AH 
the  liMiU  aixl  laltleH  of  the 
Si-Kxiou  were  over :  thi-  (riumi)lii>. 
till-  turmoil,  lln'  exfiti'iimit  uf 
allai-k.  tli>-  i-hit'rx  of  frieniK  the  diMoiiilitiire  uf  t-netiiii-N  :  a  trtict! 
wru  h<>iin<l<'it.  and  he  wa«  takiii-i  his  rest  ji.'.er  hut  lBl«mr.  Vk'e 
were  eiirieatuniii.'  hita  hut  yemenlay,  and  his  manly  nature  was 
the  lir-'t  to  Join  in  the  (.ikmI  iiatunil  lau^'h  :  tiMlay,  and  all  is  iivtT, 
and  he  i-.  lo  lai]i:h.  and  elie<T,  ami  Ixittle  nu  nion.  No  innn- 
jovial  x.*uii.|s  of  hoiiud  and  lioni  for  him :  no  iimri-  Mhoulint;  on 
the  eiiiirM'  an  the  nx-e  |ku<w'k  I>v  like  a  Htorin :  no  niorv  chiTrint; 
of  i'..ni)uiiio|is  in  the  Houn'  of  Cimimono:  in  the  iiiidKt  uf  life, 
^tn■(Il;rh.  and   triiiiniih  almost,  1",  the  tiid  eonnii,  and  the  Ixiyal 
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that  necrographer  who  sits  in  some  crypt  in  The  Tutus  office,  and 
who,  as  sure  as  you  die,  will  have  your  history  in  print !  What 
will  the  surmise  be  to  you  then,  or  the  fame  of  a  newspaper,  or 
all  the  fights,  revolutions,  and  conspiracies  of  all  this  struggling 
world  ? 

I  think  here  is  quite  enough,  then,  in  Tfie  Times  paper  of  the 
23rd.  Besides,  there  are  the  advertisements  and  the  Court 
Circular. 


?i 


SCIENCE    AT    CAMBRIDGE 


AMONG  the  new  sciences  which  are  to  be 
taught  at  Cambridge  University,  and  for 
the  teaching  of  which  eminent  Professors 
are  to  be  appointed,  we  are  informed 
that  H.R.H.  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Heads,  have  determined  to  create  two 
new  Chairs  upon  the  applications  of  the 
two  eminent  men  whose  letters  we  sub- 
join. 


*  To  His  Roil  H[ighness  the  Chanslor,  and  the  2iobs  of  the 

University/  of  Cambridge, 

*  Tom  SjrrtHg^s. 

*Sein  perposials  for  astabblishing  new  Purfessurshipa  in  the 
Univussaty  of  Cambridge  (where  there  is  litell  enuff  now  lumt,  as 
Evins  knows),  I  beg  leaf  to  hoffer  myself  to  your  Roly  Ighuess  as 
Purfessur  of  Sulf-defens,  which  signts  I  old  to  be  both  nessary 
and  useful  to  every  young  mann. 

*  I  ave  scan  on  his  entry  into  life  without  knowing  the  use  of 
his  ands,  a  young  chap  flord  by  a  fellar  of  A  his  sighs  ;  and  all  for 
the  want  of  those  fust  principills  which  a  few  tenns  under  me 
would  give  him. 

*  I  ave  sean,  on  the  contry,  many  an  honest  yoimg  Mann  per- 
vented  from  doing  right  and  knocMn  down  a  raskle  who  insults 
a  lady  in  distress,  or  chaughs  you,  or  anythink,  simply  from  not 
knowing  how  to  imploy  them  fistis  which  natur  has  endowd  liim 
with,  and  which  it  is  manifest  were  not  made  for  nothink. 

*  I  old  that  the  fust  use  of  a  man's  ands  is  to  fight  with  ;  and 
that  the  fust  and  most  nessary  duty  of  a  feller  is  to  know  how  to 

defend  his  nob. 

'  [November  11,  1848.] 
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'  I  should  liko  to  know  in  some  instanrcA  whether  all  your 
Algihry  and  Mathaniadix,  your  Griok  and  Latn  and  that,  would 
serve  a  youn^  gent  half  ko  well  as  a  g^)Oi\  nollidj^^  of  Bimrring  and 
fibbing;,  which  I  nhall  l>e  appy  to  teaeh  him,  has  also  to  ser\'C  any 
Ejid  of  any  Ouse  in  the  Unavcrsaty. 

^  Perap8  I  eould  not  stand  up  before  Dr.  Bir.c.wuiG<;  and 
Doctor  Squartof^^  in  the  Latn  Mathaniadi(*8 ;  but  could  they 
stand  up  to  me  with  the  jjloves  ?  Why,  I  would  wop  them  with 
one  an<l,  antl  inj^agi^  to  make  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Univussaty 
to  (h»  lickwisi\ 

'Then'for  I  pro])08e  to  your  Royal  Ighness  and  tlie  Eads  of 
Ouses,  to  allow  the  manly  and  trew  Englinh  Scientn  of  Boxint  to 
Ix*  t<H»k  up  for  honours  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  Cambridge. 
IgsamanatiouH  might  Im  t>l4l  in  the  Sennit  House,  both  vith  and 
vithout  the  niufllens  it  wouM  he  a  pretty  site — plesnt  to  parints 
(for  what  sight  can  Ut  nobler  than  for  a  fond  motlier  to  see  a 
g:i]liant  young  feller  pitchin  into  his  man  in  good  styh',  or  takuig 
his  punishment  like  a  trump  ?)  and  would  etract  quanties  of 
foringers  and  ladiiti  to  the  Uniwursaty,  like  the  Hancient  games 
of  the  Roman  atldeeks. 

'The  ('Rinu  Purfessurship  in  the  branch  of  Mathamatacal 
Science,  which  I'm  blest  if  it  isn't,  I  purfKise  to  your  Roil  Con- 
sideration, and  ham, 

*  With  the  dejHvt  resjMrt, 

'  Your  Royal  Highncss's  olieadient  to  (Himmand, 

'Benjamin  Bexdiuo.* 


From  Professor  Soykr. 

•  Pa/l  Ma//. 

*Mi<;iiTY  Prince,  and  Revereni>,  and  iLLrsxRiouR  Gkntlemkn! 
*lt  has  U'cn  univcrsjillv  allowctl  bv  most  tuitions  that  Science 
would  Ik>  vain  if  it  did  not  tend  t(»  pnMliice  happiness,  and  that 
that  wicncc  is  the  greatest  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
ha)))tiness  is  pr<Hlui'e<l. 

*  I  agree  with  the  jMH-t  Solon  in  this  n^mark,  and  if,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  one  which  has  also  stnu'k  the  august  in- 
telligem-e  of  your  Royal  Highm'ss,  I  iM'g  to  jii*k  with  retiring 
UMMh^sty,  what  S<'ience  confers  gn*ater  pleasun*  than  tliat  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  profess,  and  which  has  made  my  name 
famous  throughout  the  world  ? 

*  Malting  is  the  iirst  business  of  a  man.  If  his  ftsNl  is  un- 
ple:is;int  to  him,  his  health  sutri^rs,  his  lalNHir  is  not  so  pnNiuctive, 
his  genius  deterioratiy,  and  his  progeny  dwindles  and  sickens.     A 
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healthy  digestion,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  healthy  mind,  a 
clear  intellect,  a  vigorous  fomily,  and  a  series  of  inestimable 
benefits  to  generations  yet  unborn ;  and  how  can  you  have  a  good 
digestion,  I  ask,  without  a  good  dinner?  and  how  have  a  good 
dinner,  without  knowing  how  to  cook  it  ? 

'  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness  Consort  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  England ;  and  you,  ye  learned  and  reverend  doctors, 
proctors,  provosts,  gyps,  and  common  sizars  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  now  that  you  are  wisely  resolved  to  enlarge 
the  former  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  in  which  your  pupils 
move, — I  ask  you  at  once,  and  with  unanimity,  to  ordain  that 
MY  science  be  among  the  new  ones  to  be  taught  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  England. 

*  Mine  is  both  a  physical  and  moral  science — physical,  it  acts 
on  the  health  ;  moral,  on  the  tempers  and  tastes  of  mankind. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  then,  it  deserves  to  be  taught 
in  the  famous  Halls  of  Cambridge.  I  demand  and  humbly 
request  that  the  Soyer  Professorship  of  Culinarious  Science  be 
established  without  loss  of  time.  And  I  ask  of  your  Imperial 
Highness  and  the  learned  Heads  of  the  University  what  knowledge 
more  useful  than  that  wliich  I  possess  and  profess  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  rising  and  ardent  youth  ? 

*  Who  are  the  young  men  of  Cambridge  ?  They  are  brought 
up  for  the  most  part  to  the  study  of  the  Law  or  the  Church. 

*  Those  who  have  partaken  of  food  in  the  miserable  chambers 
of  the  law  student,  and  seen  their  cadaverous  appearance  and  un- 
earthly voracity,  will  at  once  agree  with  me  that  they  are  in  a 
lamentable  state  as  regards  eating.  But  it  is  of  the  other  profes- 
sion which  I  speak. 

*  I  can  conceive  now  no  person  so  likely  to  become  eminently 
useful  and  beloved  as  an  interesting  young  ecclesiastic  going  down 
to  take  possession  of  his  curacy  in  a  distant  and  barbarous 
province,  where  the  inhabitants  eat  their  meat  raw,  their 
vegetables  crude,  and  know  no  difference  between  a  white  and  a 
brown  sauce — I  say,  most  noble,  mighty,  and  learned  Sirs,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  character  more  delightful  than  a  young  curate 
coming  into  such  a  district  after  ha>'ing  graduated  honourably  in 
MY  science.  He  S&  like  Saint  Augustix,  but  he  bears  a  sauce- 
pan in  his  train,  and  he  endears  the  natives  to  him  and  to  his 
doctrines  by  a  hundred  innocent  artifices.  In  his  own  humble 
home — see  my  Regenerator  art,  my  kitchen  at  home — he  gives  a 
model  of  neatness,  propriety,  and  elegant  moderation.  He  goes 
fn)m  cottage  to  cottage,  improving  the  diet  of  the  pOi)r.  He 
flavours  the  labourer's  soup  with  simple  herbs,  and  roasts  the 
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Atalled  ox  of  the  Rquire  or  farmer  to  a  turn.  He  makes  tables 
comfortable,  wliich  l)efore  were  Hickeniuf; ;  families  are  united 
who  once  avoidwl  each  other,  or  quarrelled  when  they  met ;  health 
returns,  which  bad  diet  had  Itaninhed  from  the  cottager's  home ; 
children  Hourish  and  multiply,  and  as  they  crowd  round  the  simple 
but  invigorating  repast,  bless  the  instnictor  who  has  taught  them 
to  prejMire  their  meal  Ah  !  honoured  Prince,  and  exalted  gentle- 
men, what  a  picture  do  I  draw  of  clerical  influence  and  imrochial 
harmony  ?  Talk  of  schools  indeed  I  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
a  school -insp<M^tor  could  make  a  tuniffie^  or  S.G.O.  of  The  IHmes 
could  toHH  a  T^ancake ! 

*  And  ah  !  gimtlemen,  what  a  scene  would  the  examination 
which  I  picture  to  myself  present !  The  Professor  enters  the 
Hall,  pnH'e<led  by  his  msstn)!*'  liearers ;  a  hundred  furnaces  are 
lightiNl  ;  a  hundre<l  elegant  neophytes  in  white  caps  art*  pn*sent 
bt^hind  them,  exenMsing  u]M)n  the  roasts,  the  stews,  the  vegetables, 
tlie  Hwet^tH.  A  Board  of  Examiners  is  assembletl  at  a  table  spread 
with  damask,  and  the  exercises  of  the  young  men  are  carried  up 
to  them  hot  and  hot.  Who  would  not  l)e  proud  to  sit  on  such  a 
Board  an<l  HUf>erintend  the  endeavours  of  youth  engage<l  in  such 
lalK)ur7  Blushing,  the  Senior  Medallist  nveives  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  compliment,  and  is  crowne<l  with  a  fillet  by  the 
Yeoman  Bedell ;  this  this  I  would  fain  Ix'hold  in  the  great,  the 
enlighteniNl,  the  gtmerous,  the  liberal  country  of  my  adoption  ! 

'And  if  ever  British  gratitude  should  erect  a  statue  to  a 
national  benefactor,  I  can  supi)ose  an  image  of  myself,  the  First 
pROPKssoK  OF  C(M>KKRV  in  Cambridge,  to  he  elevated  in  some 
conspicuous  situation  in  after  ages,  hoMing  out  the  ntvtar  which 
he  disi'overed,  and  the  sauce  with  which  he  endowed  the  beloved 
countrv  into  which  he  came. 

ft 

*  Waiting  y(»ur  answer,  with  respectful  <*onfidence,  I  am,  of 
your  Royal  Highness  and  (Jentlemen, 

*  The  profound  Ser\'ant, 

*  CuRYDON  SOYER.' 
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DEATH    OF    THE    EARL    OF    ROBINSON.' 

(/n  Ike  tiianner  of  a  pofntlar  NerrograjJifT.) 

is  OUT  duty  to  record  this  morning  the 
demise  of  a  nobleman  who  has  for  Bome  time 
lield  a  not  insignificant  poaition  in  English 
politics  and  society.  Augustus  Gustavus 
AimLPHus  Smith,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Bakon  Robinson,  expired  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  at  his  house  in  Bel^ruTe  Square, 
where  indisposition  had  of  late  detained  his 
lordahi]).  His  son,  the  Viscount  Smith,  at 
present  third  Eakl  of  Robinson,  was 
immediately  sent  for  from  Paris,  where  his 
lordship  is  staying.  The  death  of  the  second 
Earl  will  no  doubt  be  a  shock  to  the  present  nobleman  ;  hut  as  his 
Lordship  inherits  Caatle  Robinson  in  Yorkshire,  Robinsonburgh, 
Mayo,  the  rich  paternal  estates  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the 
fundal  property,  which  is  very  considerable,  his  grief  will  probably 
he  of  trifling  duration. 

The  family  of  the  Robinsons  is  rtither  numerous  than  dis- 
tinguished ;  nor  can  the  biographer  of  the  race  discover  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  talents  or  wit ;  or  for  public  or  private 
virtue.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  known  for  many  years  by 
our  ancestors  as  Cock  Robinson,  and  his  juvenile  escapades  with 
Shith,  and  Brown,  and  Jones  were  long  familiar  subjects  of 
public  talk.  Cock  Robinson  was  a  creature  of  Walpole's,  and 
accused— not  without  justice,  probably — of  repeated  malversa- 
tions of  the  public  funds.  He  was  Deputy  of  the  Pewter  Closet, 
did  not  retire  into  private  life  without  carrying  with  him  some  of 
that  metal  over  which  he  had  the  charge ;  and  was  created  a 
Baronet  by  a  clever  but  certainly  not  squeamish  minister.  This 
Sir  Haycock  Robinson  died  in  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sir  George  Robinson. 

Sir  George  represented  Robinsontown  in  Parliament,  and 
increosfd  the  family  estate,  not  hy  any  genius  or  talent  of  bis 
own,  but  by  an  economy  which  was  pushed  perhaps  beyond 
the  bounds  of  manliness ;  and,  above  all,  by  marrying  the  im- 
mensely rich  daughter  of  Wooi.ey  Brown,  Esy.,  of  Tobago. 
The  ateunlitiea  of  the  lady  and  the  niggardliness  of  her  Imsband 
formed  matter  of  fun  for  the  wags  of  the  day  ;  and  cheese-paring 
'  IDecembar  2,  1348.1 
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Robinson  and  tlio  whity-brown  lu?ireH8  have  had  the  honour  of 
Rome  satirical  vernoft  from  the  iwn  of  Tupham  Beauclerc. 
GKoiKiK  III.  i8  8aid  to  have  been  8hocke<l  when  the  Baroness 
Robinson  Wiw  presenttMl  to  Queen  Ciiaklottk  at  Court;  and 
cried  out  *  Bhick,  bla<*k  ;  didn't  know  she  was  a  blac*k  woman/ 
HowcvtT,  Robinson  was  a  baron.  The  vt»te8  which  he  com- 
mandc<l,  and  which  were  at  the  ser\'ice  of  Lord  North,  Lord 
RocKiNiiiiAM,  the  Lord  Ktt'i^er  C/i-X'i^  and  indeed  of  every 
Ministry — and  the  hicky  demise  of  the  black  heiress, — raised 
Baron  Robinson  t4)  an  Earldom ;  at  wiiich  iMTiod,  though 
stricken  in  years,  he  consoled  himself  by  marr}'ing  a  very 
young  Lwly — Arabella,  daughter  of  Hicks,  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Blenkinsop,  wlio  sul)se<iuently  ran  away  troin  his  Lordship. 

The  8ubjwt  of  the  pn»s«'nt  memoir,  Augustus  Gustavus 
Adolpiius  (then  tlie  Hon.  A.  G.  A.  RoBiNst)N),  in  theywir  1799 
enteral  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Quiberoon  capitulated, 
Lord  Nelson  engagnl  the  SiNinish  Armaila,  Mr.  Huskisson 
bnmght  in  his  Tun»pike  Act,  Mr.  Tierney  made  his  celebrated 
siM'trch  agiiiuHt  the  Pig-tail  Tax,  an<l  the  one-jtound  note  question 
wiis  raging.  On  neithtT  of  these  qutfstions  did  the  new  Peer 
think  fit  to  siM'ak  from  his  plmv  in  the  House  of  Li>rds ;  nor 
indee<l  did  he  oiN*n  hirt  lips  there  a  proof  of  dis«.Tetion  on  his 
Lonlship  s  ])art,  for  natur(>  had  endowed  him  with  but  a  feeble 
brain,  and  he  had  the  sens«^  to  be  aware  of  his  utter  mental 
inefticiency.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  this  resfM^ct,  some  of  their 
lonl8hi])s  would  not  take  pattern  fn>m  the  Earl  of  Ri»BiN.soN — 
a  pity,  to<»,  that  that  nobleman's  own  inca]uu-ity  was  such  as  to 
lead  them  justly  to  mistnist  him. 

The  young  nobleman  wjis  e<lunit(*d — if  that  may  1k»  called  an 
e<lucatii»n  where  a  man  can  liarely  write  his  name  (and  L(»rd 
R(»HiNsoN  could  not  be  said  to  hnvv  gone  much  further  in  the 
prai'tice  of  orthogniphical  learning)  at  Etim,  and  suliseipiently 
at  Clirist4*hurch.  It  is  nwxUess  to  my  tliat  he  t<H»k  an  hononiry 
th'irree.  The  Continent  wjis  as  yet  ojkmi  to  our  aristcK*rati<'  youth, 
when  the  young  man  achieve<l  the  distinction  just  mentione<l,  an4l 
the  young  Peer  t<Nik  the  grand  tour  of  Eunqs'.  A  quarto  volume 
was  pti)»Iislie<l,  with  some  observations  on  Iltria  and  StromUdi, 
by  ViscorNT  Smith  ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  wt»rk  was 
written  by  the  Kkverknd  Barini:  Leader,  his  tutor,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  ok  Bullocksmitiiv — a  man  neither  conspicuous 
for  preaching  or  i)racti<'e,  and  who  might  be  called,  by  the  severe, 
a  disgraee  to  the  Church. 

In  ]N'rson  Lord  Robinson  was  corpulent  rather  than 
athletic,  and  ungainly  without   being  strong.     He  was  marked 
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with  the  smallpox  in  infancy,  and  by  that  disease  deprived  of  an 
eye.  His  lameness  was  the  result  of  a  subsequent  accident.  His 
Lordship  lisped,  and  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  R.  Mr. 
Canning's  lines  about  *  Wobinthon '  will  probably  be  remembered 
by  our  readers.  They  are  to  be  found  in  that  clever  but  overrated 
Miscellany,  The  Anti-Jaobin, 

He  was  sent  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Straalsund,  when  the 
capitulation  of  Magdeburg  gave  some  hopes  to  the  Allies  (though 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  person  such  as  Lord  Robinson  was 
merely  a  ceremony,  and  that  the  work  was  really  done  by  sub- 
ordinates) ;  but  the  negotiations,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
were  interrupted  by  the  best  reason  in  the  world — Mack's 
victory.  The  battle  of  Pultawa,  Count  Tilly's  brilliant  engage- 
ment with  MiROLADovicH,  and  the  sudden  burst  of  Napoleon 
into  the  Ukraine  and  Swedish  Pomerania  with  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  French,  Poles,  and  Italians  of  the  Old  Guard, 
abruptly  ended  the  conference,  and  sent  the  diplomatists  to  the 
right-about.  Lord  Robinson  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  the 
frigate  the  Arethusn,  which  brought  him  from  his  mission.  She 
was  chased  and  engaged  by  the  French  ship  the  Belle  Poule,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  particulars  of  the  action  are  narrated 
in  James.  His  Lordship  was  not  complimented  for  his  courage 
in  the  affair — but  he  was  a  civilian,  and  suffered  greatly  from  sea- 
sickness. 

In  1811  his  Lordship  married  Blanchefleur,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Harquebuss,  Duke  op  Fitzbattleaxe.  Gillray's 
caricatures  of  the  pair  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  i>ortfolios  of 
collectors.     Suffice  it  to  say,  their  union  was  not  a  happy  one. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  appear  of  late  years  to  have  been 
Lord  Robinson's  only  passion.  His  dinners  were  the  most 
splendid  given  in  this  city,  and  were  frequented  by  those  who 
contributed  their  wit  in  return  for  his  entrees.  His  Lordship's 
mind  did  not  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  former,  and  it  is  owing 
to  a  too  great  indulgence  in  the  latter  that  he  has  been  called 
away  from  a  world  which  will  not  very  much  miss  him. 

With  all  his  splendour  Lord  Robinson  was  said  to  be  stingy, 
and,  though  dull,  he  was  not  good-natured,  as  are  some  stupid 
people.  His  deafness  of  late  years  still  further  excluded  him 
from  the  enjoyment  of  society.  But  beyond  these  |K)ints  little 
can  be  said  in  his  dispraise.  So  long  as  his  tenants  paid  their 
rents  he  did  not  annoy  them.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have 
cheated  his  tradesmen — to  have  picked  a  pocket,  or  to  have 
robbed  a  church ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  stat^ni  of  him 
that  he  invented  gunpowder  or  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 


THE  GREAT  8QUATTLKB0R0UGU  SCIREB 


THE   OBEAT    SQUATTLEBOROUGH    SOIK^E.' 

|nOD  MR.  PUNCH, 

I  am  an  author  by  trade, 

fluil  in  confidence  mid  you  my 

card,  which  will  Bntiiify  you  of 

luy  name  and  nij  place  of  Iniu- 

iiiBB.     If  the  dcdipner  of  the 

Beriee  of  cuts  called  'Authors' 

MiMries '  -  will  take  my  case  in 

hand,  I  will  not  auk  to  plead  it 

myoelf ;  othiTwiHe  as  it  is  one 

iihich  concerns  most  literary 

pcrsonK.nnd  as  the  annoyance  of 

which  I  conipluin  may  be 

a  ttoiircc  of  serinuH  hixii  and 

evil  t<i  them,  I  take  leave 

to  cry  out  on  behalf  of 

our  craft. 

Tlie  aysteni  of  op- 
pre»*ion  nKainiit  which  I 
diwire  to  protest,  is  one 
which  has  of  late  N'en 
exernnnl  }>y  variinis  iKnlien  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom — liy 
the  liarmlcsK,  nay,  nuist  landahle  Lilcraiy  Societies  there  ef>tal>- 
lishcd.  These,  under  tlie  nana-  nf  Athenieums,  InstituKf, 
I'artheniiiiK,  and  what  not,  meet  totfether  fur  the  puriNifni  of 
literary  cxereitiitiim  ;  have  readinE-ruonis,  sn])]ili<it  with  nia^'anincH. 
IxHikrt,  ncw«]W|)H'ni,  ami  your  im-u  int-ul»al>te  miwillany ;  and 
leetiire-nioms  whin^  nmturs,  ami  [ihll<iM>|iherM,  ami  men  of  science 
nr  til  amuse.  The  Sea  Seris'iit,  the  ehanu'ter 
al  orn-ry,  and  di^wolvi^K  vi<-«s,  t)i<-  feniale 
.IiiNKs's  novel*,  etc. ^  whatever  niav  lie  the 
irrr.  I  am  sore  n.i  friend  to  his  kiiid  w.sild 
'at  that  hiinest  man  fnmi  t^tinj:  his  hrenil, 
m  listi'iiinj;  to  hii<  harant.'ues.  Livturers  are 
ways  cunHmumatelv  wine,  lint  that  is  no  reason  whv 
I-.-.'  should  not  listen  t»  them.  Mys<lf,  Sir.  as  I  walked] 
ilullHirn  the  other  day,   I  saw  pim'nnled  (anioiii^t  'ither 
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names  far  more  illustrious)  my  own  name,  in  pretty  much  the 
following  terms : — 

L.  A.  HUGGLESTONE. 

ARB  THE  WRITINGS  OF   HUGGLESTONE  MORAL  OR   IMMORAL? 

Professor  Groutage  will  deliver  an  Essay  on  this  subject,  on  the  25th 
instant,  at  the  Philosophical  Arena  and  Psychogymnasium,  Cow  Lane, 
Smithfield.  After  the  Lecture,  the  Arena  will  be  opened  for  free 
discussioi£     Admission,  2d.  ;  Children,  Id. 

I,  of  course,  did  not  attend,  but  female  curiosity  induced 
Mrs.  Hugglestone  to  pay  her  money.  She  returned  home,  Sir, 
dissatisfied.  I  am  informed  the  Professor  did  not  do  me  justice. 
My  writings  are  not  appreciated  by  Mr.  Groutage  (nor  indeed 
by  many  other  critics),  and  my  poor  Louisa,  who  had  taken  our 
little  James,  who  is  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holithiys,  by  way 
of  treat,  came  home  with  mortification  in  her  heart,  that  our 
Jemmy  should  have  heard  his  father  so  slightingly  spoken  of  by 
Groutage,  and  said,  with  tears  in  her  own  eyes,  that  she  should 
like  to  scratch  out  those  of  the  philosopher  in  question. 

Because  the  Professor  has  but  a  mean  opinion  of  me,  is  that 
any  reason  why  free  discussion  should  not  be  permitted?  Far 
otherwise.  As  Indians  make  fire  with  bits  of  wood,  blockheads 
may  strike  out  sparks  of  truth  in  the  trituration  of  debate,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  had  my  poor  dear  girl  but  waited  for  the 
discussion  in  the  arena,  my  works  would  have  had  their  due,  and 
Groutage  got  his  answer.  The  i>eople  may  be  lectured  to  by 
very  stupid  quacks  (perhaps.  Sir,  it  may  have  been  your  fortune 
to  have  heard  one  or  two  of  them) ;  but,  as  sure  as  they  are 
(luacks,  so  sure  they  will  be  discovered  one  day  or  other,  and  I 
for  my  part  do  not  care  a  fig  for  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  of 
Cow  Lane.  I  am  putting  merely  my  own  ca&e  in  illustration  of 
the  proposition,  which  is,  that  public  debates  and  fair  play  of 
thought  among  men  are  good,  and  to  be  encouraged.  Those  who 
like  to  read  better  out  of  a  book  than  to  listen  to  a  long-haired 
lecturer,  with  his  collars  turned  down  (so  that  his  jaws  may  wag 
more  freely), — those  who  prefer  a  pipe  at  the  neighbouring  tavern 
to  a  debate,  however  stirring,  at  the  Cow  Lane  Gymnasium, — are 
welcome  and  right,  but  so  are  the  others  on  the  other  side. 

I  will  mention  a  case  which  seems  to  me  in  point.  In  my 
early  days,  my  friend,  Huffy,  the  dentist,  with  myself  and 
several  others,  belonged  to  the  Plato  Club,  mt^eting  of  Saturday 
nights  in  Covent  Garden,  to  discuss  the  writings  of  that  philo- 
sopher, and  to  have  a  plain  supper  and  a  smoke.     I  and  some 
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otliers  used  to  attend  pretty  rej^ilarly,  but  only  at  the  smoking 
and  Hupping  part,  which  cauRod  Huffy  to  wiy,  with  a  l4K)k  of 
considerable  scorn,  *  that  there  were  some  minds  not  capable  of 
sustaining  or  relishing  a  philosophical  investigation/  The  fact 
was,  we  were  not  anxious  to  hear  Huffy's  opinions  about 
Plato  at  all ;  and  preferred  scollojie*!  oysti'rs  to  that  controversy. 

I  submit  that,  in  this  case,  both  jxartits  were  right — Huffy 
in  indulging  himself  in  Platonic  theories,  and  we  for  refraining 
from  tliem.  We  doubted  our  lecturer — of  our  scolloped  oysters 
we  were  sure.  We  were  only  sceptics  in  this  instance,  not  in 
all ;  and  so  in  the  multifari(»us  Institutes  throughout  the  country, 
where  sp<H»chifying  is  i)erfi>rnuHl,  I  own  I  sometimes  have  doubts 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  practice.  But  it  is  certain,  that  if 
there  may  be  stupid  lectures,  there  may  Ihj  clever  ItH'tures ;  there 
may  l)c  quacks  or  men  of  gi^nius ;  there  may  be  knowledge  good 
and  sound  acquiretl  ;  there  may  be  but  a  sui)erficial  smattering 
and  parrot -like  imitation  of  a  tea<*her  who  himtM^f  is  but  a 
pretender ;  and  also  it  is  clear  that  people  should  talk,  should 
think,  should  rciid,  should  luive  tea  in  a  MK'ial  manner,  and, 
calling  the  tiddlers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  have  a  dance 
together  at  the  Parthenon,  Athenicum  or  Institute,  until  they 
are  tired,  and  gi>  home  happy.  And  if  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
of  course  it  is  pKxi  that  the  masttT  of  the  mill  should  join  in  the 
sport  in  whi<'h  his  hands  are  engaged  ;  or  in  the  niuntry  districts, 
that  the  great  man  or  Squire  should  aid.  For  example,  I  read 
last  year  in  T/te  StiiuiUlrlKntfWfh  Sfntlnfl^  how  the  heir  of  the 
noble  house  of  Yawny,  the  Honourable  Mu.  DRAWLEhiii,  came 
over  ten  miles  to  S(iuattlelN>rough  in  the  m4wt  sluf«hy  weather, 
and  delivennl  four  lectures  there  on  his  tnivcls  in  Nineveh,  and 
his  measurements  of  the  tonilm  of  BaallKr.  S«»ine  {Ktqile  fell 
asleep  at  these  lectun's,  no  doubt,  but  many  liked  them,  and  Mk. 
Dkawlki4:ii  was  ri;^ht  to  give  them. 

He  n-presents  the  lx)rough.  His  family  are  time  out  of 
mind  lonls  (»f  the  neighlHiiirhtHMl.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  tlie  heir  of  Dozeley  <':ii*tle  hlumld  4I0  his  utUHMt  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  faithful  4M»nstitU4'nts  antl  the  4'hildren  of  the 
({uondam  retainers  of  his  nice.  It  w^as  he  wh(»  set  up  th(* 
S4iuatth'lMinmgh  Parthemni,  his  father,  I-onn  Yawny,  laying  the 
first  brick  4»f  the  e<litiee  ;  the  neighlnrtiring  clerg}'  and  gi-ntry 
attending  and  ilelivering  !i|>pn»pri:it«*  orations,  an4l  the  library 
iN'ginning  with  two  copies  4»f  IJuawlkkjii  s  4>wn  7Vvnv/;t,  in 
nior(H*(M»  gilt.  This  is  all  right.  But  the  S({uatt]elN>rough 
Partlieiion  is  not,  for  this,  *  the  l>4>ac(m  4»f  Tnith,  the  (Vntre  of 
Civilisation,  the  Pharos  in  the  storm,  whii-h  the  troubleil  voyager 
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sees  from  the  dark  waters,  radiating  serenely  with  the  Truthful 
and  the  Beautiful/  as  Professor  Jowls  said  at  the  Inauguration 
Meeting — the  Squattleborough  Institution,  I  say,  is  not  in  the 
least  like  this,  but  an  excellent  good  place  enough,  where  every 
man  can  read  the  paper  if  it  is  not  in  hand ;  or  get  a  book  from 
the  library,  if  nobody  else  has  engaged  it  Let  things  be  called 
by  their  names,  Mr.  Punch ;  this  place  at  Squattleborough  is  a 
good  literary  club,  and  that  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  promotes  the 
good  fellowship,  and  aids  the  reading  and  education  of  numbers 
of  people  there;  and,  Heaven  send  every  such  scheme  pros- 
perity! 

But  now  the  Squattleborough  folks  are  bent  on  following  the 
fashion,  and  having  a  grand  tesi-party  at  their  Institute.  Amongst 
others,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  card  to  this  party.  The 
secretary  writes  in  the  kindest  manner :  he  says  the  directors 
of  the  Institute  are  going  to  give  a  grand  soiree,  which  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  have  promised  to 
attend,  and  where  they  are  most  anxious  '  to  secure  the  leading 
literary  talent.' 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  A  la  bonne 
heure — and  it  is  very  complimentary,  doubtless,  to  be  mentioned 
amongst  the  leading  literary  talent ;  a  noble  Lord,  a  couple  of 
most  reverend  prelates,  a  great  poet,  and  so  forth,  we  are  informed, 
are  asked.  But  why  the  deuce  does  Squattleborough  want  *to 
secure  literary  talent  ? '  Gentlemen,  do  you  think  men  of  letters 
have  nothing  to  do  ]  Do  you  go  three  hundred  miles  to  a  t€a- 
party,  spend  five  or  six  pounds  on  railroads  and  inns,  give  up  two 
days'  work  and  a  night's  sleep  at  the  request  of  people  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  of  whom  you  have  no  earthly  knowledge  ?  There 
are  one  or  two  men  of  letters  who,  upon  a  great  occasion,  and  by 
a  great  city,  are  rightly  called  to  help  and  to  speak  ;  these  men 
are  great  orators,  whom  it  is  a  privilege  for  any  community  to 
hear ;  but  for  those  whose  gift  does  not  lie  that  way,  why  drag 
them  out  from  their  homes,  or  their  own  friends,  or  their  desks, 
where  their  right  places  are  ? 

I,  for  instance,  who  write  this,  have  had  a  dozen  invitations 
within  the  last  few  months.  I  should  have  had  to  travel  many 
thousands  of  miles,  to  spend  ever  so  many  scores  of  pounds,  to 
lose  weeks  upon  weeks  of  time,  and  for  what  ?  In  onler  to  stand 
on  a  platform,  at  this  town  or  that,  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
author  of  so  and  so,  and  to  hear  Lord  This  or  the  Archbishop  of 
That,  say  that  Knowledge  was  Power,  that  Education  was  a 
benefit,  that  the  free  and  enlightened  people  of  What-d'ye-call-'em 
were  daily  advancing  in  Civilization,  and  that  the  learning  of  the 
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ingeniooB   Btia,  w>   the    Latin    Imnl    hml   obeerved,  refine<l   our 
ininnera,  and  mitigated  their  ferocity. 

Advance,  civilixe,  cea«e  to  be  ferocious,  rewl,  meet^  be  friendly, 
be  happy,  ye  men  of  Squat  tleborough,  and  other  places.  I  iay 
aineu  to  ail  thin ;  but  if  you  can  read  for  yourselves  it  is  the 
best.  If  you  can  be  wise  without  bragging  and  talking  so  much 
about  it,  yuu  will  lose  none  of  yoiir  wiwlom ;  and  ns  you  and 
your  wives  and  ilaugbters  will  do  the  <lancing  at  your  own  liall, 
if  you  must  have  a  talk  likewise,  why  not  get  your  native  lions 
to  roar t 

Your'ti,  dear  Mr.  PuTirli,  most  nvpectfully, 

Leontiuh  Anukoclim  Huuolrhtonk 


CHILD'S    PARTIES;   AND    A    ItEMOKSTKANCK 
CONCERNING    THEM.' 


Y^SDESCENDIXO  SIR, 

As  your  publication 
(which  nn  admirable  critic  in 
7'he  Quarttrli/  Jifvietr  justly 
pronounces  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  age)  finds  its  way  to 
almost  erery  drawing-room 
table  ill  this  metropolis, 
aud  is  read  by  the  young 
and  old  in  everj-  family,  I 
beneci-h  you  to  give  admis- 
sion to  the  remonstrance 
of  an  uiihnpry  parent,  nnd  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  t»  a  practice 
which  aii|>enrs  to  me  t<>  be  increasing  ditily,  and  is  likely  to 
o|)erate  must  injurioiislT  upon  the  healtii,  inorHli>,  aud  comfort  of 
society  in  Renernl. 

Tile  nwfLd  spread  of  Jcvemi.k  Paktij^,  Sir.  i»  the  fact  to  wliieli 
I  would  ilraw  ynur  attention.  Then-  is  no  end  t"  tjnte  cniert.iin- 
nients,  and  if  the  custom  be  not  speedily  checked,  people  will  be 
obliged  to  fly  from  London  at  rhristmss,  nnd  hide  their  children 
during  the  holidays.  I  gave  mine  warnins:  in  a  fi>eerh  at  breakfast 
this  day,  and  said  with  tciirs  in  my  eye^,  Unit  ifihe  Juvenile  Parly 
system  went  on.  I  would  taken  house  nt  Marifatenext  winter,  for  thnt 
by  Heavens,  I  could  not  hesr  anotiier  Juvenile  Season  in  lAindon ! 
I  [.l^iimsry  Vi.  27,  ISlO.] 
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If  they  would  but  transfer  Innocents'  Day  to  the  snmnier 
holidays,  and  let  the  children  have  their  pleasures  in  May  or  June, 
we  might  get  on.  But  now  in  this  most  ruthless  and  cut-thrcMit 
season  of  sleet,  thaw,  frost,  wind,  snow,  mud,  and  sore  throats,  it  is 
quite  a  tempting  of  fate  to  be  going  much  abroad ;  and  this  is  the 
time  of  all  others  that  is  selected  for  the  amusement  of  our  little 
darlings. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  remedying  of  the  evil  of  which  I 
complain,  I  am  obliged  to  look  Mr.  Punch  himself  in  his  venerable 
beard,  and  say,  '  You,  Sir,  have,  by  your  agents,  caused  not  a  little 
of  the  mischief.  I  desire  that,  during  Christmas  time  at  least,  Mr. 
Leech  should  be  abolished,  or  sent  to  take  a  holiday.  Judging  from 
his  sketches,  I  should  say  that  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  perfectly 
monstrous  organ  of  philo-progenitiveness :  he  reveals  in  the  delineation 
of  the  dearest  and  most  beautiful  little  boys  and  girls  in  turned-down 
collars  and  broad  sashes,  and  in  the  Almanack^  just  published, 
produces  a  picture  of  a  child's  costume  ball,  in  which  he  has  made 
the  little  wretches  in  the  dresses  of  every  age,  and  looking  so 
happy,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  I  have  carefidly  kept  the 
picture  from  the  sight  of  the  women  and  children  of  my  own 
household,  and — I  will  not  say  burned  it,  for  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  do  that — but  locked  it  away  privately,  lest  they  should  conspire 
to  have  a  costume  ball  themselves,  and  little  Pollt  should  insist 
upon  appearing  in  the  dress  of  Ann  Boleyn,  or  little  Jackt  upon 
turning  out  as  an  Ancient  Bnton.' 

An  odious,  revolting,  and  disagreeable  practice,  Sir,  I  say,  ought 
not  to  be  described  in  a  manner  so  atrociously  pleasing.  The  real 
satirist  has  no  right  to  lead  the  public  astray  about  the  Juvenile 
Fete  nuisance,  and  to  describe  a  child's  ball  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
Paradise,  and  the  little  imps  engaged  as  happy  and  pretty  as  so 
many  cherubs.  They  should  be  drawn,  one  and  all,  as  hideous — 
disagreeable — distorted — affected — jealous  of  each  other — dancing 
awkwardly — with  shoes  too  tight  for  them — overeating  themselves 
at  supper — very  unwell  (and  deservedly  so)  the  next  morning,  with 
Mamma  administering  a  mixture  made  after  the  Doctor's  prescrip- 
tion, and  which  should  be  painted  awfully  black,  in  an  immense 
large  teacup,  and  (as  might  be  shown  by  the  horrible  expression  on 
the  little  patient's  face)  of  the  most  disgusting  flavour.  Banish,  I 
say,  that  Mb.  Leech  during  Christmas  time,  at  least ;  for,  by  a 
misplaced  kindness  and  absurd  fondness  for  children,  he  is  likely 
to  do  them  and  their  parents  an  incalculable  quantity  of  harm. 

As  every  man,  Sir,  looks  at  the  world  out  of  his  own  eyes  or 
spectacles,  or,  in  other  words,  speaks  of  it  as  he  finds  it  himself,  I 
will  lay  before  you  my  own  case,  being  perfectly  sure  that  many 
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another  parent  will  sjrmpatliise  with  me.  My  family,  already 
inconvenieutly  large,  is  yet  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  question  that  Mrs.  Spec  should  go  to  parties,  as  that 
admirable  woman  has  the  best  of  occupations  at  home,  where  she 
is  always  nursing  the  baby.  Hence  it  becomes  the  father's  duty 
to  accompany  his  children  abroad,  and  to  give  them  pleasure  during 
the  holidays. 

Our  own  place  of  residence  is  in  South  Carolina  Place,  Clapham 
Road  North,  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  of  the  suburbs  of  this  great 
City.  But  our  relatives  and  acquaintances  are  numerous ;  and  they 
arc  spread  all  over  the  town  and  its  outskirts.  Mrs.  S.  has  sisters 
niarrir<l,  and  dwelling  respectively  in  Islington,  Haverstock  Hill, 
lictlford  Place,  Upper  Baker  Street,  and  Tyburn  Gardens ;  besides 
the  children  »  irrandmother,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  whose  parties 
we  are  all  of  course  obliged  to  attend.  A  vfry  great  connection  of 
«)ure,  and  nfarli/  related  to  a  B-r-n-t  and  M.P.,  lives  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  B-lgr-ve  Square.  I  could  enumerate  a  dozen 
more  places  where  our  kinsmen  or  intimate  friends  arc — heads  of 
families  every  one  of  them,  with  their  quivers  more  or  less  full  of 
little  arrows. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  I  herewith  send  it  to  you  in  the 
shape  of  these  eighteen  enclosed  notes,  written  in  various  styles 
more  or  less  com^ct  and  corrected,  from  Miss  Fanny^h,  aged  seven, 
who  holies,  in  round  hand,  that  her  dear  cousins  will  come  and 
drink  tea  with  her  on  New  Year's  Eve,  her  birthday, —  to  that  of 
the  ( fovernoas  of  the  H-r-n-t  in  question,  who  re<|uests  the  pleasure 
of  our  company  at  a  boll,  a  (*onjuror,  an<l  a  ChriHtmas  Tree.  Mba. 
Spec,  for  the  valid  reason  alnive  stated,  cannot  frc<|uent  these 
meetinp* ;  I  am  the  deplorable  ehai)eron  of  the  young  iieople.  I 
am  (*alled  u|M)n  to  conduct  my  family  five  miles  to  tea  at  six 
o\*l(N!k.  No  count  is  taken  of  our  persimal  habits,  hours  of 
dinner,  or  intervals  of  rest.  We  are  made  the  victims  of  an 
infantile  connpiracy,  nor  will  the  lady  of  the  house  hear  of  any 
revolt  or  denial. 

*  Why,'  Hays  she,  with  the  spirit  which  l)ecomes  a  woman  and 
mother,  *you  go  to  your  man' a  (lartitit  eagerly  enough  :  what  an 
unnatunil  wreteh  you  must  be  to  grudge  your  children  their 
|>le:isures  ! '  She  looks  round,  swecfM  all  six  of  them  into  her 
arms,  whiiRt  the  Imby  on  her  lap  begins  to  bawl,  and  you  are 
assailed  by  seven  {mirs  of  imploring  eyes,  against  which  there  is 
no  apfieal.  You  nnwt  go.  If  you  are  dying  of  lumbago,  if  you 
an*  en^Mirnl  to  the  U'st  of  dinners,  if  you  are  longing  to  stop  at 
home  and  read  Maoauhiy,  you  must  give  up  all  and  go. 

And  it  is  not  to  one  {Kirty  or  two,  but  to  almost  all.     You 
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must  go  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  otherwise  the  Grandmother  will  cut  the 
children  out  of  her  will,  and  leave  her  property  to  her  other 
grandchildren.  If  you  refuse  Islington,  and  accept  Tyburn 
Gardens,  you  sneer  at  a  poor  relation,  and  acknowledge  a  rich  one 
readily  enough.  If  you  decline  Tyburn  Gardens,  you  fling  away 
the  chances  of  the  poor  dear  children  in  life,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
cadetship  for  little  Jacky.  If  you  go  to  Hampstead,  having 
declined  Bedford  Place,  it  is  because  you  never  refuse  an  invitation 
to  Hampstead,  where  they  make  much  of  you,  and  Miss  Maria  is 
pretty  (as  you  think,  though  your  wife  doesn't),  and  do  not  care 
for  the  Doctor  in  Bedford  Place.  And  if  you  accept  Bedford 
Place,  you  dare  not  refuse  Upper  Baker  Street,  because  there  is  a 
coolness  between  the  two  families,  and  you  must  on  no  aoconnt 
seem  to  take  part  with  one  or  the  other. 

In  this  way  many  a  man  besides  myself,  I  daresay,  finds 
himself  miserably  tied  down,  and  a  helpless  prisoner,  like  Gulliver 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liliputians.  Let  us  just  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  miseries  of  the  pitiable  parental  slave. 

In  the  first  place,  examine  the  question  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  The  expenses  of  children's  toilets  at  this  present  time 
are  perfectly  frightful. 

My  eldest  boy,  Gustavus,  at  home  from  Dr.  Birch's  Academy, 
Rodwell  Regis,  wears  turquoise  studs,  fine  linen  shirts,  white  waist- 
coats, and  shiny  boots ;  and,  when  I  proposed  that  he  should  go 
to  a  party  in  Berlin  gloves,  asked  me  if  I  wished  that  he  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  footman  ? 

My  second,  Augustus,  grumbles  about  getting  his  elder 
brother's  clothes,  nor  could  he  be  brought  to  accommodate  himself 
to  GusTAVUs's  waistcoats  at  all,  had  not  his  mother  coaxed  him 
by  the  loan  of  her  chain  and  watch,  which  latter  the  child  broke 
after  many  desperate  attempts  to  wind  it  up. 

As  for  the  little  fellow,  Adolphus,  his  mother  has  him  attired 
in  a  costume  partly  Scotch,  partly  Hungarian,  mostly  buttons,  and 
with  a  Louis  Quatorzk  hat  and  scarlet  feather,  and  she  curls 
this  child's  hair  with  her  own  blessed  tongs  every  night. 

I  wish  she  would  do  as  much  for  the  girls,  though :  but  no. 
Monsieur  Floridor  must  do  that ;  and  accordingly,  every  day  this 
season,  that  abominable  little  Frenchman,  who  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  Red  Republican,  and  smells  of  cigars  and  hair-oil,  comes  over, 
and,  at  a  cost  of  eighteenpence  par  tHe,  figs  out  my  little 
creatures'  heads  with  fixature,  bandoline,  crinoline — the  deuce 
knows  what. 

The  bill  for  silk  stockings,  sashes,  white  frocks,  is  so  enormous 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  my  own  tailor  these  three  years. 
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The  bill  for  fl.v>  to  'Amslid  and  back,  to  Hiulinton  and  take 
um  etc.,  is  tearful.  The  driven,  iu  this  extra  weather,  muat  be 
imid  e.\tra,  arid  thcjr  drink  extra.  Huving  to  go  to  Hackue;  in 
the  80UW,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  our  man  was  so 
hu|>cl(.'Bal;  iiiebrinted  tli^t  I  wiis  compelliil  to  get  out  anil  drive 
njyself ;  and  I  am  imw,  on  what  is  called  Twclfih  Day  (with,  of 
course,  another  child's  party  before  me  for  tlie  evening),  writing 
this  from  my  bed,  Sir,  witli  a  severe  cold,  a  violent  toothaclie,  and 
a  niMt  acute  rht^umatimu. 

As  I  hear  the  knock  of  our  medical  man,  whom  ao  anxious 
wife  lias  called  in,  I  close  this  letter ;  asking  leave,  however,  if  I 
survive  to  return  to  t\m  pniDful  subject  next  week.  And,  wish- 
ing you  a  mfrry  New  Year, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Mr.  J'uiteA, 

Your  constant  rcailer, 

Sfbc. 


II 

^OSCEIVE,  Sir,  that  in  spite  of  roy 
warning  and  eu treaty  we  were 
invited  to  no  lew  than  three  Child's 
Parties  lust  Tuesday  ;  to  two  of 
which  a  luly  in  this  house,  who 
Bliall  be  uaiDLlcMs  deiured  that  her 
children  xhould  be  taken.  On 
Wednesday  wi-  liad  Dr.  Lenn'b 
iiiicni8co|ie  ;  uud  i>u  Thursday  you 
Were  good  ounu;;li  to  Hcud  me  your 
,,!'  Iiox  fur  the  Hayniarkct  Theatre  ; 
aiid  of  course  Mkk.  S.  and  the 
rliildren  are  I'ltrcmely  obliged  to 
yi>ii  for  the  attention.  I  did  not 
mind  the  tlientrc  mi  much.  I  sat  in  the  back  of  tlic  box,  and 
fell  nslcep.  I  wish  there  was  a  room  with  casy-chairm  and 
nileiiiT  iii.ii>iiie<i,  wliitbiT  |iarente  might  retire,  in  the  houses  where 
Children's  l'arlit«  nre  given.  But  no — it  would  be  of  no  use; 
till'  liiiillinK  iLiid  piiinoforte-playing  and  scuffling  and  kugbing  of 
the  I'liililnii  would  keep  yun  awake. 

I  am  liwking  out  in  the  papers  ftir  some  eligible  schools  where 
there  Hliall  be  n<>  vai-ationit  - 1  can't  bear  these  feativities  much 
longer.  I  liegin  to  hate  children  in  their  evening  dresses :  when 
children  are  attired  in  those  absurd  best  clothea,  what  can  you 
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expect  from  them  but  affectation  and  airs  of  fashion  ?  One  day 
last  year,  Sir,  having  to  conduct  the  two  young  ladies  who  then 
frequented  juvenile  parties,  I  found  them,  upon  entering  the  fly, 
into  which  they  had  preceded  me  under  convoy  of  their  maid — I 
found  them — in  what  a  condition,  think  you?  Why,  with  the 
skirts  of  their  stiff  muslin  frocks  actually  thrown  over  their  heads, 
so  that  they  should  not  crumple  in  the  carriage !  A  child  who 
cannot  go  into  society  but  with  a  muslin  frock  in  this  position,  I 
say,  had  best  stay  in  the  nursery  in  her  pinafore.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  enter  the  world  with  your  dress  in  its  proper  place,  I  say 
stay  at  home.  I  blushed.  Sir,  to  see  that  Mrs.  S.  didnH  blush 
when  I  informed  her  of  this  incident,  but  only  laughed  in  a 
strange  indecorous  manner,  and  said  that  the  girls  must  keep  their 
dresses  neat. — Neatness  as  much  as  you  please;  but  /  should 
have  thought  Neatness  would  wear  her  frock  in  the  natural  way. 

And  look  at  the  children  when  they  arrive  at  their  place  of 
destination ;  what  processes  of  coquetry  they  are  made  to  go 
through  !  They  are  first  carried  into  a  room  where  there  are  pins, 
combs,  looking-glasses,  and  lady's-maids,  who  shake  the  children's 
ringlets  out,  spread  abroad  their  great  immense  sashes  and  ribbons, 
and  finally  send  them  full  sail  into  the  danciug-room.  With  what 
a  monstrous  precocity  they  ogle  their  own  faces  in  the  looking- 
glasses  !  I  have  seen  my  boys,  Gustavus  and  Adolphus,  grin  into 
the  glass,  and  arrange  their  curls  or  the  ties  of  the  neckcloths 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  any  grown-up  man  could  show,  who 
was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lady  of  his  heart  With  what  an 
abominable  complacency  they  get  out  their  little  gloves,  and 
examine  their  silk  stockings !  How  can  they  be  natural  or 
unaffected  when  they  are  so  preposterously  conceited  about  their 
fine  clothes)  The  other  day  we  met  one  of  Gis's  schoolfellows. 
Master  Chaffers,  at  a  party,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  little 
gibus  hat  under  his  arm,  and  to  be  sure  made  his  bow  with  the 
aplomb  of  a  dancing -master  of  sixty ;  and  my  boys,  who  I 
suspect  envied  their  comrade  the  gibus  hat,  began  to  giggle  and 
sneer  at  him  ;  and,  further  to  disconcert  him,  Gus  goes  up  to  him 
and  says,  *Why,  Chaffers,  you  consider  yourself  a  deuced  fine 
fellow,  but  there's  a  straw  on  your  trousers.'  Why  shouldn't 
there  be  f  And  why  should  that  poor  little  boy  be  called  upon  to 
blush  because  he  came  to  a  party  in  a  hack-cab  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
ordered  the  children  to  walk  home  on  that  night,  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  their  pride.  It  rained.  Gus  wet  and  spoiled 
his  shiny  boots,  Dol  got  a  cold,  and  my  wife  scolded  me  for 
cruelty. 

As  to  the  airs  which  the  wretches  give  themselves  about  dancing, 
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I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them  here,  for  the  dangerous  artUt  of  the 
'  Rising  Generation '  has  already  taken  them  in  hand.  Not  that 
his  satire  does  the  children  the  least  good ;  they  don't  see  anything 
absurd  in  courting  pretty  girls,  or  in  asserting  the  superiority  of 
their  own  sex  over  the  female.  A  few  nights  since,  I  saw  Master 
Sultan  at  a  juvenile  ball,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  dancing-room 
egregiously  displaying  his  muslin  pocket-handkerchief,  and  waving 
it  about  as  if  he  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  the  young  beauties  he 
should  cast  it.  '  Why  don't  you  dance.  Master  Sultan  7 '  says  I. 
'  My  good  Sir,'  he  answered,  *  just  look  round  at  those  girls  and 
say  if  I  can  (lance  1 '  Blas^  and  selfish  now,  what  will  that  boy 
be,  Sir,  when  his  whiskers  grow  t 

And  when  you  think  how  Mrs.  Mainchance  seeks  out  rich 
partners  for  her  little  boys — how  my  own  admirable  Eliza  has 
warned  her  children — '  My  dears,  I  would  rather  you  should  dance 
with  your  Brown  cousins  than  your  Jones  cousins,'  who  are  a  little 
rough  in  their  manners  (the  fact  being,  that  our  sister  Maria  Jones 
lives  at  Islington,  while  Fanny  Brown  b  an  Upper  Baker  Street 
lady) ; — when  I  have  heard  my  dear  wife,  I  say,  instruct  our  boy, 
on  going  to  a  party  at  tlic  Baronet's,  by  no  means  to  neglect  his 
cousin  Adeliza,  but  to  dance  with  her  as  soon  as  ever  he  can  engage 
her — what  can  I  say.  Sir,  but  that  the  world  of  men  and  boys  is 
the  same — that  society  is  poisoned  at  its  source — and  that  our 
little  chubby -cheeked  cherubim  are  instnicted  to  be  artful  and 
egotistical,  when  you  would  think  by  their  faces  they  are  just 
fresh  from  heaven. 

Among  the  very  little  children,  I  confess  I  get  a  consolation  as 
I  watch  them,  in  seeing  the  artless  little  girls  walking  after  the 
boys  to  whom  they  incline,  and  courting  them  by  a  hundred  innocent 
little  wiles  and  caresscM,  putting  out  their  little  liands  and  inviting 
them  to  (lances,  seeking  them  out  to  pull  crackers  with  them,  and 
begging  them  to  read  the  mott(X's,  and  so  forth — this  is  as  it  should 
be — this  is  natural  and  kindly.  The  women,  by  rights,  ought  to 
court  the  men  ;  and  they  would  if  we  but  left  them  alone.  ^ 

And,  abtiurd  as  tlie  games  are,  I  own  I  like  to  see  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  creatures  on  the  floor  in  a  ring,  playing  at  petiU 
jeux,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  most  insuliordinate  infanthood 
of  Mastkk  Jacky,  who  will  crawl  out  of  the  circle,  and  talks  louder 
than  anylnxly  in  it,  though  he  can't  speak,  to  blushing  Miss  Lily, 
who  is  just  cons(uous  that  t«he  is  sixteen — I  own,  I  say,  that  I  can't 
look  at  such  a  circlet  or  chaplet  of  children,  as  it  were,  in  a  hundred 
diflferent  colours,  laughing  and  happy,  without  a  sort  of  pleasure. 

^  Ou   our  friend's  manuttcript  thcru  is  here  written,  in  a   female 
handwriting,  '  Vulgar,  iouuixiv^t — E.S.' 
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How  they  laugh,  bow  they  twine  together,  how  they  wave  about, 
as  if  the  wind  was  pasoing  over  the  flowers  !  Poor  little  buds,  shall 
you  bloom  long? — (I  then  say  to  myself,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a 
proper  frame  of  mind) — shall  frosts  nip  you,  or  tempests  scatter 
you,  drought  wither  you,  or  rain  beat  you  down  ?  And  oppressed 
with  my  feelings,  I  go  below  and  get  some  of  the  weak  negus  with 
which  Children's  Parties  are  refreshed. 

At  those  houses  where  the  magic-lantern  is  practised,  I  still 
sometimes  get  a  degree  of  pleasure,  by  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
children  in  the  dark,  aad  the  absurd  remarks  which  they  make  as 
the  various  scenes  are  presented — as,  in  the  dissolving  view,  Gom- 
hill  changes  into  Grand  Cairo  ;  as  Cupid  comes  down  with  a  wreath, 
and  pops  it  on  to  the  head  of  the  Dukk  of  Wellington  ;  as  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome  suddenly  becomes  illuminated,  and  fireworks,  not 
the  least  like  real  fireworks,  begin  to  go  off  from  Fort  St.  Angelo — 
it  is  certainly  not  unpleasant  to  hear  the  *  o-o-o's  *  of  the  audience, 
and  the  little  children  chattering  iu  the  darkness.  But  I  think  I 
used  to  like  the  *  Pull  devil,  pull  baker/  and  the  Doctor  Syntax 
of  our  youth,  much  better  than  all  your  uew-faugled  dissolving 
views  and  pyrotechnic  imitations. 

As  for  the  conjuror,  I  am  sick  of  him.  There  is  one  coi^uror  I 
have  met  so  often  this  year  and  the  last,  that  tlie  man  looks 
quite  guilty  when  the  folding  doors  arc  opened,  and  he  sees  my 
party  of  children,  and  myself  amongst  the  seniors  in  the  back  row& 
He  forgets  his  jokes  when  he  beholds  me :  his  wretched  claptraps 
and  waggeries  fail  him :  be  trembles,  falters,  and  turns  pale. 

I  on  my  side  too  feel  reciprocally  uneasy.  What  right  have  we 
to  be  staring  that  creature  out  of  his  silly  countenance  ?  Very 
likely  he  has  a  wife  and  family  dependent  for  their  bread  upon  his 
antics.  I  should  be  glad  t  j  admire  them  if  I  could  ;  but  how  do 
so?  When  I  see  him  squeeze  an  orange  or  a  cannon-ball  right 
away  into  nothing,  as  it  were,  or  multiply  either  into  three  cannon- 
balls  or  oranges,  I  know  the  others  are  in  his  pocket  somewhere.  I 
know  that  he  doesn't  put  out  his  eye  when  he  sticks  the  penknife 
into  it ;  or  that  after  swallowing  (as  the  miserable  humbug  pre- 
tends to  do)  a  pocket-handkerchief,  he  cannot  by  any  possibility 
convert  it  into  a  quantity  of  coloured  wood-shavings.  These  flimsy 
artifices  may  amuse  children,  but  not  us,  1  think  I  shall  go  and 
sit  down  below  amongst  the  servants  whilst  this  wretched  man 
pursues  his  idiotic  delusions  before  the  children. 

And  the  supper,  Sir,  of  which  our  darlings  are  made  to  partake. 
Have  they  dined  1  I  ask.  Do  they  have  a  supper  at  home,  and 
why  do  not  they  ?  Because  it  is  unwholesome.  If  it  is  unwhole- 
some, why  do  they  have  supper  at  all]     I  have  mentioned  the 
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wretched  quality  of  the  negus.  How  they  can  administer  such 
Btuff  to  children  I  can't  think.  Though  only  last  week  I  heard  a 
little  boy,  Masteb  Swilby,  at  Miss  Waters',  say  that  he  had 
drunk  nine  glasses  of  it,  and  eaten  I  don't  know  how  many 
tasteless  sandwiches  and  insipid  cakes ;  after  which  feats  he  pro- 
posed to  fight  my  youngest  son. 

As  for  that  Christmas  Tree,  which  we  have  from  the  Germans 
— anybody  who  knows  what  has  happened  to  thein  may  judge  what 
will  befall  us  from  following  their  absurd  customs.  Are  we  to  put 
up  pine-trees  in  our  parlours,  with  wax  candles  and  bon^xtru^  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Druids  ?     Are  we  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  dear  Sir,  my  manuscript  must  here  abruptly  terminate. 
Mrs.  S.  has  just  come  into  my  study,  and  my  daughter  enters, 
grinning  behind  her,  with  twenty-five  little  notes,  announcing  that 
Master  and  Miss  Spec  request  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Brown, 
Miss  F.  Brown,  and  M.  A.  Brown's  company  on  the  25th 
instant.  There  is  to  be  a  conjuror  in  the  back  drawing-room,  a 
magic-lantern  in  my  study,  a  Christmas  Tree  in  the  dining-room, 
dancing  in  the  dmwing-room — '  And,  my  dear,  we  can  have  whist 
in  our  bednwm,'  my  wife  saya  *  You  know  we  must  be  civil  to 
those  who  have  been  so  kind  to  our  darling  children.'         Spec. 
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Br  AN  Old  Pabis  Man. 

/  EVERED  PUNCH, 

When  your  mnltitudinoas 
rettdere  are  put  in  posseesion  of 
this  confidential  note,  Paris 
will  be  a  week  older ;  and  who 
knows  what  may  happen  in 
that  timel — Louis-  N  a  poleoh 
may  be  Emperor  or  Louis- 
Blanc  may  be  King,  or  the 
Revolution  that  was  to  hare 
broken  out  last  Monday  may 
be  performed  on  the  next ; — 
meanwhile,  permit  me,  Sir, 
to  lay  at  your  feet  the  few 
brief  obaervHtions  which  I 
have  made  during  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  residence  in  this 
ancient  and  once  jovial  place. 
It  was  on  the  stroke  of 
eleven  at  night,  Sir,  on 
Wednesday  the  Slst  of 
January,  that  a  traveller 
might  have  been  perceived 
plunging  rapidly  through  the 
ahinglee  of  Dover,  towards  a 
boat  which  lay  in  waiting 
there,  to  bear  him  and  other  exiles  to  a  steamer  which  lay  in  the 
offing,  her  slim  black  hull  scarcely  visible  in  the  mists  of  night, 
through  which  her  lights,  of  a  green  and  ruby  colour,  burned 
brilliantly.  The  moon  was  looking  out  on  the  fair  and  tranquil 
scene,  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  ancient 
clifls  of  Albion  loomed  out  of  the  distant  grey.  But  few  lights 
twinkled  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the  terraces  along  the  beach. 
The  bathing-machines  were  gone  to  roost.  There  was  scarce  a 
ripple  on  the  sluggish  wave,  as  the  boat  with  The  Traveller  on 
board,  went  griding  over  the  shingle,  and  we  pulled  to  the  ship. 
In  fact,  waters  of  Putney  were  not  more  calm  than  those  of  the 

'  [February  10,  1849]. 
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Channel,  and  the  night  was  as  mild  as  a  novel  by  the  last  lady  of 
fashion. 

Having  paid  a  shilling  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boat, 
The  Traveller  stepped  on  board  the  deck  of  the  famous  steamer 
Vhidy  commanded  by  the  intrepid  and  polite  Caitain  Smithett  : 
and  the  Mails  presently  coming  in  in  their  boat  with  the  light  at 
its  bows,  away  went  the  Vivid  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an 
hour,  and  we  were  utf  Calais  almost  before  the  second  cigar  was 
smokMl,  or  we  had  had  near  time  enough  to  think  of  those  beloved 
beings  whom  we  left  behind. 

Sir,  there  was  not  water  enough  in  the  Calais  harbour — so  a 
bawling  pilot  swore,  who  came  up  to  us  in  his  lugger ;  and  as  she 
came  plunging  and  bumping  against  the  side  of  the  Vividy  Captain 
Smithett  caused  the  mail-bags  first,  and  aftenjtards  the  passengers, 
to  be  pitched  into  lier,  and  we  all  rolled  about  amongst  the  rofKW 
and  spars  on  deck,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  most  infernal  bawling  and 
yelling  from  the  crew  of  Frenchmen,  whose  howls  and  contortions, 
as  they  gi>t  their  sail  up,  and  otherwise  manoeuvred  the  vessel, 
could  lx»  equalle<i  by  men  of  no  other  nation.  Some  of  us  were 
indignant  at  l)eing  called  upon  to  \}i\y  three  francs  for  a  ride  of  a 
mile  in  this  vess*'l,  and  declared  we  would  write  to  Thr  Times ; 
but  there  was  One  Traveller  who  had  not  heard  that  noise  of 
Frenchmen  for  four  ye-ars,  and  their  noise  was  to  his  soul  as  the 
music  of  bygone  years.  That  Man,  Sir,  is  perpetually  finding 
something  ludicrous  in  what  is  melancholy,  and  when  he  is  most 
miserable  is  always  most  e«i)ecially  jcK'ular. 

S'",  it  wan  tlie  first  night  of  the  new  Postal  arrangement,  by 
whicn  tlie  Mails  are  made  to  go  fn>m  Calais  and  not  from 
Boulogne,  as  heretofore.  Our  pKxls  were  whiskwl  through  the 
Custom  House  with  a  nipidity  and  a  courtesy  highly  creditable  to 
Frenchmen :  and  an  enthusiastic  rmmibus  driver,  liishing  his 
horses  furiously,  and  urging  them  forward  with  shrieks  and  howls, 
brought  us  to  the  St.  Pierre  Station  of  the  liailway,  where  we 
took  our  places  in  the  tniin.  Twas  two  in  the  bleak  winters 
mom.  The  engine  whintlecl — the  tniin  set  forth — we  plunged 
into  the  country — away,  away,  away  ! 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Sir,  we  dashcnl  into  the  enrrinU  of  the  forts 
that  guard  the  metropolis  from  foreign  invasion,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwanls  we  were  in  that  dear  old  Paris  that  One 
amongst  us  had  not  seen  for  four  years. 

How  is  the  old  place  ?  How  do<>s  it  look  ?  I  should  In>  gla<l 
to  know  is  the  nightingale  singinjr  there  yet  ? — do  the  roses  still 
bloom  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ?  Have  we  not  all  a  right  to  l)e 
sentimental  when  we  revisit  the  haunts  of  our  youth,  and  to  come 
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forward,  like  the  Count  in  the  opera,  as  soon  as  the  whips  have 
ceased  cracking,  and  sing  *  Cari  luo(/hi  ? '  Living  constantly  with 
your  children,  and  the  beloved  and  respectable  Mis.  Punchy  you 
don't  see  how  tall  Jacky  and  Tommy  grow,  and  how  old  (for  the 
truth  must  out,  and  she  is  by  no  means  improved  in  looks) — ^how 
old  and  plain  your  dear  lady  has  become.  So  thought  I,  as  I 
once  more  caught  sight  of  my  beloved  Lutetia,  and  trembled  to 
see  whether  years  had  affected  her. 

Sir,  the  f^t  thing  I  saw  on  entering  the  Station  was,  that  it 
was  crammed  with  soldiers — little  soldiers,  with  red  breeches  and 
grey  capotes,  with  little  caps,  bristling  with  imcommonly  fierce 
beards,  large  hairy  tufts  (those  of  the  carroty  hue  most  warlike 
and  remarkable),  that  looked  as  if  worn  in  bravado,  as  by  the 
American  warriors,  and  growing  there  convenient  to  cut  their 
heads  off  if  you  could.  These  bearded  ones  occupied  the  whole 
place ;  arms  were  piled  in  the  great  halls  of  the  Debarcad^re : 
some  fatigued  braves  were  asleep  in  the  straw,  pots  were  cooking, 
drums  were  drubbing,  officers  and  non-conmiissioned  officers 
bustling  about.  Some  of  us  had  qualms,  and  faintly  asked.  Was 
the  Revolution  b^un  1  *  No,'  the  omnibus  conductors  said, 
laughing,  *  everything  was  as  quiet  as  might  be,'  and  we  got  into 
their  vehicles  and  drove  away.  Everything  was  quiet.  Only, 
Sir,  when  you  go  to  a  friend's  house  for  a  quiet  dinner,  and  before 
he  lets  you  into  his  door,  he  puts  his  head  and  a  blunderbuss  out 
of  window  and  asks,  *Who  is  there?' — of  course,  some  nervous 
persons  may  be  excused  for  feeling  a  little  dashed. 

Sir,  the  omnibus  drove  rapidly  to  the  hotel  whence  this  is 
written,  with  a  very  scanty  cargo  of  passengers.  We  hardly  had 
any  in  the  Railway ;  we  did  not  seem  to  take  up  any  on  the  line. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  moving  on  the  road,  or  at  least  the  people 
not  caring  to  do  so.  In  the  streets  there  was  not  much  more  life. 
What  has  become  of  the  people  who  used  to  walk  here  % — of  the 
stalls,  and  the  carts,  and  the  crowds  about  the  wine-shops,  and 
the  loungers,  and  the  cries  of  the  busy  throng  ?  Something  has 
stricken  the  place.  Nobody  is  about :  or  perhaps  there  is  a 
review,  or  a  grand  fete  somewhere,  which  calls  the  people  away 
as  we  are  passing  through  a  deserted  quarter. 

As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  walked  into  the  town  through  the 
ancient  and  familiar  arcades  of  the  Rue  Castiglione  and  so  forth. 
The  shops  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  are  dreary  and  shabby  beyond 
belief  There  was  nobody  walking  in  the  Tuileries.  The  palace, 
that  used  to  look  so  splendid  in  former  days,  stretches  out  its 
great  gaunt  wings,  and  looks  dismally  battered  and  banknipt. 
In  the  Carrousel  there  were  more  troops,  with  drumming,  and 
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tnimpeting,  and  artillery.  Troops  are  perpetually  paABing.  Just 
now  I  saw  part  of  a  regiment  of  Mobilt^a  marching  outward  with 
a  regiment  of  the  line.  SquadH  of  the  young  Mobiles  are  every- 
where in  the  streets,  pale,  debauche<l,  daring-looking  little  lads ; 
one  looks  at  them  with  curiosity  and  interest,  as  one  thinks  that 
those  beardless  young  fellows  have  dashed  over  barricades,  and  do 
not  care  for  death  or  devil. 

I  worktni  my  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  wbere  I  have  been  any 
time  since  1814  ;  and  oh,  Mr,  Punch,  what  a  change  was  there! 
I  can't  tell  you  how  dreary  it  looks,  that  once  cheerfullest  garden 
in  the  world.  The  roses  do  not  bloom  there  any  more ;  or  the 
nightingales  sing.  All  the  song  is  gone,  and  the  flowers  have 
witheretl.  Sir,  you  re<M)lhH»t  those  shops  where  the  Wautiful 
dressing-gowns  use<l  to  hang  out,  more  splendid  and  gorgeous 
than  any  tulips,  I  am  sure.  You  remember  that  wonderful 
bonnet-nliop  at  the  comer  of  the  Galerie  VitrtV,  where  there  were 
all  sorts  of  mimculous  ca|M  and  hats ;  bonnets  with  the  loveliest 
wreaths  of  spring  twine<l  round  them  :  Umnets  with  the  most 
ravishing  plumes  of  maral)ous,  ostri(*hes,  and  binls  of  paradise. 

Once  in  their  bouSf 
Birds  of  rare  plume, 
Sate  in  their  bloom, 

as  an  elegant  poet  of  your  own  sings — they  are  all  gone.  Sir  :  the 
birds  are  flown,  the  verj'  cagt«  are  shut  up,  and  many  of  them  to 
let — the  Palairt  H<»yal  is  no  more  than  a  shabby  Imzjiar.  Shutters 
are  up  in  many  of  the  shops  —you  str  nolxnly  buying  in  the  others 
-siildiers  an«i  a  few  piissengers  go  about  staring  at  the  fade<i 
onianifnts  in  the  windows  and  the  gn»at  blank  l)aguerreotyiKJ 
pictures,  whirh  line  the  walls  as  dismal  as  death.  There  is 
nolwHly  tlhTc  :  there  are  not  <'ven  F.nglish  people  walking  altout, 
and  staring  with  their  hands  in  their  {KN^kets.  Hiis  ruin  U^gun 
then,  and  is  Paris  p»ing  after  Kome,  Carthage,  Palmyra,  Kussi*ll 
S<jnare,  Kilkenny,  ami  otlier  famous  rapitals'f  In  the  glass 
g:illeries  tluTe  were  not  a  dozm  loung<'rs,  and  the  line  of  shoi»s 
facin;:  tlie  Palais  Royal  proi)er  is  cIosinI  down  the  whole  line. 

As  for  the  square  of  the  pala«'e  its»*lf,  whicli  always  used  to 
look  so  che^'rful — where  there  uwhI  to  \h\  you  rememUT,  piles  t)f 
comfortable  wikmI,  giving  ideas  of  warmth  and  h<ispitality  in  the 
splendid  rooms  within-  that  t<K)  is,  to  the  last  degret*,  shabby 
an<l  forloni.  I  saw  soMirrs  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and 
more,  a  <'<»uple  of  thousands  of  them,  I  should  wiy,  wt-re  in  th«' 
court.  Manv  of  them  with  their  coats  off,  and  showini:  ver^• 
<lingj'  under-vMinents,  wen*  c(K>king  al»out  th**  <ourt  :  there  they 
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formed  in  squads  about  the  square,  without  their  arma,  in  tbor 
slouching  grey  coats  ;  and,  dniniB  aud  bugles  beginning  to  make  a 
noise,  a  small  crowd  of  blackguards  and  childroi  issued  somehow 
from  some  of  the  dark  recesses  and  black  passages  about  the 
place,  and  formed  a  sort  of  audience  for  the  unromaatic  military 
spectacle.  A  tree  of  Liberty  is  planted  in  the  square  ;  the  first  I 
have  seen,  and  the  most  dismal  and  b^garly  emblem  I  ever  set 
eyes  on.  A  lean  poplar,  with  scarce  any  branches,  a  wretched 
ihrcated  pole  with  some  miserable  rags  of  faded  cotton,  and,  it 
may  be,  other  fetishes  dangUng  from  it  here  and  there.  0 
Liberty !  What  the  deuc«  has  this  poplar  or  those  raga  to  do 
with  you  t 

My  sheet  is  full — the  post  hour  nigh  ;  but  I  have  one  word  of 
rather  a  cheerful  and  consolatory  nature  to  say  after  all  this 
despondency.  Sir,  I  happened  in  my  walk,  and  from  a  senae  of 
du^,  just  to  look  in  at  the  windows  of  Chevet's,  V^foub's,  and 
Tkois  Fr^res.  The  show  at  all  is  iwy  satiffartory  iru/erd. 
The  game  looked  veiy  handsome  at  Chevet's,  and  the  turbota 
and  pdlet  uncommonly  fine.  I  never  saw  Sner-looi-ing  trouffles 
than  those  in  the  baskets  in  Vefour's  window  ;  and  the  display 
of  fruit  at  the  Fb^res  would  make  an  anchorite's  mouth  water. 
More  of  this,  however,  anon.  There  are  some  subjects  that  are 
not  to  be  treated  in  a  trifling  manner  by 

Your  obedient  servant  and  contributor, 

Folkestone  Canterburt. 


TWO    OR   THREE   THEATRES    AT   PARIS.' 

[If  one  may  read  the  history  of  a  people's  morals  in 
its  jokes,  what  a  queer  set  of  reflections  the 
philosophers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  make 
regarding  the  characters  of  our  two  countries  in 
perusing   the  waggeries  published  on   one  side 
and  the  other !     When  the  future  inquirer  shall 
take  up  your  volumes,  or  a  bundle  of  French 
plays,  and  contrast  the    performances   of  your 
booth  with  that  of  the  Parisian  theatre,  he  won't 
fail  to  remark  how  different  they  are,  and  what 
different  objects  we  admire  or  Batirise.     As  for  your  morality.  Sir, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  compliment  you  on  it  before  your  vener- 
able face ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  that  there  never  were  before 
'  [Fcbniurai,  1849.] 
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published  in  this  world  so  many  volumes  that  contained  so  much 
cause  for  laughing,  and  bo  little  for  bluBhing ;  so  many  jokes,  and 
so  little  harm.  Why,  Sir,  say  even  tliat  that  modesty,  which 
astonishes  me  more  and  more  every  time  I  regard  you,  is  calculated, 
and  not  a  virtue  naturally  inherent  in  you,  that  very  fact  would 
argue  for  the  high  sense  of  the  public  morality  among  us.  We 
will  laugh  in  the  company  of  our  wives  and  children :  we  will 
tolerate  no  indecorum  :  we  like  that  our  matrons  and  girls  should 
be  pure. 

Excuse  my  blushes.  Sir ;  but  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
been  making  a  round  of  the  little  French  tlieatres,  and  have  come 
away  amazed  at  the  cynicism  of  i)eople.  Sir,  there  are  certain 
laws  of  morality  (as  believed  by  us  at  least)  for  which  these 
people  no  more  care  than  so  many  Otaheitans.  Tlicy  have  In^en 
joking  against  marriage  ever  since  writing  l)egan — a  pretty  man 
would  you  l)e,  Mr,  Pnnrh,  if  you  were  a  Frenchnuin  ;  and  a  pretty 
moral  character  would  he  the  present  simUIcss  wife  of  your  atfec- 
tions,  the  chaste  and  immaculate  Judy  / 

After  going  to  these  theatres,  seeing  the  houses  all  flill,  and 
hearing  the  laughter  ringing  through  every  one  of  them,  one  is 
puzzle<l  to  know  what  the  |HH>ple  respect  at  all,  or  what  principle 
they  do  lu'lieve  in.  They  laugh  at  religion,  they  laugh  at  chastity, 
they  laugh  at  royalty,  they  laugh  at  the  Republic  most  pitilessly 
of  all :  when  France,  in  the  piece  called  the  Foire  aux  Idtrn,  says 
she  is  dying  under  nine  hundred  doctors,  to  each  of  whom  she  is 
|Miying  a  daily  fee  of  five-and-twenty  francs,  there  was  a  cheer  of 
derision  through  the  house  ;  the  CommunistM  and  their  Kcliemes 
were  hoote<l  with  a  still  more  hearty  indignation  ;  there  is  a 
general  smash  and  bankniptcy  of  faith  ;  and,  what  struck  me 
fMThaps  most  as  an  instance  of  the  amazing  pn)gr(*ss  of  the 
national  atheism,  is  to  find  that  the.  theatre  au(lienc<*s  have  even 
got  to  laugh  at  military  gl«»ry.  They  liave  a  song  in  one  of  the 
little  plays,  which  ainu»unccs  that  Frauee  and  C<».  have  closed 
that  branch  of  their  business ;  that  they  wisli  to  stay  at  home 
and  Ik»  cjuiet,  and  so  forth  :  and,  strange  to  say,  even  the  cry 
against  |MTfidious  England  has  died  out :  and  the  only  word  of 
abuH(*  I  read  against  our  nation  was  in  a  volume  of  a  novel  by 
lKX)r  ohl  Paul  de  Kikk,  who  salutitl  the  Lion  with  a  little  kick 
of  his  harmlcHs  old  heels. 

Is  the  end  of  time  coming,  Afr.  Punch,  or  the  end  of  French- 
men T  and  don't  they  iM'lieve,  or  love,  or  hate  anything  any  more? 
Sir,  these  funny  pitnes  at  the  plays  frightene«l  nie  more  than  the 
DKMt  bliMMlthirsty  inehMlrama  ever  did,  and  ins|>ired  your  humble 
ser\'ant  with  a  melancholy  which  is  nut  to  be  elicited  from  the 
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most  profound  tragedies.  There  is  something  awful,  infernal 
almost,  I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  gaiety  with  which  the  personages 
of  these  satiric  dramas  were  dancing  and  shrieking  about  among 
the  tumbled  ruins  of  ever  so  many  ages  and  traditions.  I  hope 
we  shall  never  have  the  air  of  God  save  the  King  set  to  ribald 
words  amongst  us — the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  or  any  man's 
religion,  made  the  subject  of  laughter,  or  of  a  worse  sort  of  excite- 
ment. In  the  famous  piece  of  Iai  Propriete  c^est  le  Vol,  we  had 
the  honour  to  see  Adam  and  Eve  dance  a  polka,  and  sing  a  song 
quite  appropriate  to  the  costume  in  which  they  figured.  Every- 
body laughed  and  enjoyed  it — neither  Eve  nor  the  audience  ever 
thought  about  being  ashamed  of  themselves,  and,  for  my  part,  I 
looked  with  a  vague  anxiety  up  at  the  theatre  roof,  to  see  that  it 
was  not  falling  in,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Paris 
goes  the  way  of  certain  other  cities  some  day.  They  will  go  on, 
this  pretty  little  painted  population  of  Lorettes  and  Bayaderes, 
singing  and  dancing,  laughing  and  feasting,  fiddling  and  flirting, 
to  the  end,  depend  upon  it.  But  enough  of  this  theme :  it  is 
growing  too  serious — let  us  drop  the  curtain.  Sir,  at  the  end  of 
the  lively  and  ingenious  piece  called  the  Foire  aux  Idees,  there 
descends  a  curtain,  on  which  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  huge  news- 
paper is  painted,  and  which  is  a  marvel  of  cynicism. 

I  have  been  to  see  a  piece  of  a  piece  called  the  Mysteres  de 
Londrea,  and  most  awful  mysteries  they  are  indeed.  We  little 
know  what  is  going  on  around  and  below  us,  and  that  London 
may  be  enveloped  in  a  vast  murderous  conspiracy,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  volcano  under  our  very  kitchens,  which  may  blow  us  all 
to  penlition  any  day.  You  perhaps  are  not  aware,  Sir,  that  there 
lived  in  London,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  young  Grandee 
of  Spain  and  Count  of  the  Empire,  the  Marquis  of  Rio  Santo 
by  name,  who  was  received  in  the  greatest  society  our  country 
can  boast  of,  and  walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  with  orders 
on  his  coat  and  white  light  pantaloons  and  a  cocked  hat.  This 
Marquis  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  not  a  mere  idle  votary  of 
pleasure,  as  you  would  suppose  from  his  elegant  personal  appear- 
ance. Under  the  mask  of  fashion  and  levity  he  hid  a  mighty 
design,  which  was  to  free  his  country  from  the  intolerable  tyranny 
of  England.  And  as  England's  distress  is  Ireland's  opportunity, 
the  Marquis  had  imagined  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  should  plunge 
the  former  into  the  most  exquisite  confusion  and  misery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  belove<l  Erin  might  get  her  own.  For  this 
end  his  Lordship  had  organised  a  prodigious  band  of  all  the 
rogues,  thieves,  and  discontented  persons  in  the  metropolis,  who 
were  sworn  into  a  mysterious  affiliation,  the  members  of  which 
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were  called  the  'Gentlemen  of  the  Night.'  Nor  were  these 
gentlefolks  of  the  lower  sort  merely — ^your  Swell  Mob,  your  Saint 
Giles's  Men,  and  vulgar  cracksmen.  Many  of  the  principal 
men;hants,  jewellers,  lawyers,  physicians,  were  sworn  of  the 
Society.  The  merchants  forged  bank-notes,  and  uttered  the  same  ; 
thus  poisoning  the  stream  of  commerce  in  our  great  commercial 
city :  the  jewellers  sold  sham  diamonds  to  the  Aristocracy,  and 
led  them  on  to  niin :  the  physicians  called  in  to  visit  their 
patients  poisoned  such  as  were  enemies  of  the  good  cause,  by  their 
artful  prescriptions :  the  lawyers  prevented  the  former  from  being 
hanged :  and  the  whole  realm  being  plunged  into  anarchy  and 
dismay  by  these  mananivres,  it  was  evident  that  Ireland  would 
greatly  profit.  This  astonishing  Marquis,  who  was  supreme  chief 
of  the  S<K'iety,  thus  had  his  spies  and  retainers  everywhere.  The 
IN)lice  was  comipted,  the  magistrate  tampered  with — Themis  was 
brilxHl  on  her  very  Iwnch  :  and  even  the  Bekf-eater8  of  the 
Queen  (one  shudders  as  one  thinks  of  this)  were  contaminated, 
and  in  the  scr>'iee  of  the  Association. 

Numlx^rs  of  lovely  women  of  course  were  in  love  with  the 
Maniuirt,  or  othen^-isc  subjugateii  by  him,  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  innocent  of  all  was  disguised  as  a  Countess,  and  sent  to  Court 
on  a  Drawing-room  day,  with  a  mission  to  steal  the  diamonds  off 
the  nevk  of  Lady  Brompton,  the  special  favourite  of  His  Grace 
Prince  Dimitri  Tolstoy,  the  Russian  Ambassador. 

Sir,  His  Gnu^e  the  Russian  Ambassador  had  only  lent  these 
diamonds  to  Lady  B.,  that  her  Ladyship  might  s|)ort  them  at  the 
Drawing-room.  The  jewels  were  really  the  proi)erty  of  the 
Prince's  Im|)erial  Master.  What,  then,  nmnt  have  l)een  His 
Excellency's  rage  when  the  brilliants  were  stolni  ?  The  theft  was 
committed  in  the  most  artful  manner.  Lady  Bk(>mi*ton  came  to 
Court,  her  train  held  up  by  her  Jot-kri.  Suzaxna  (the  Marquis's 
emissary)  came  to  Court  with  her  train  siniihirly  bonie  by  her 
page.  The  latter  was  an  ex|M'rience<l  pickiMX'ket — the  i>ages  were 
changed,  the  jewel**  were  taken  off  Lady  Bkc»mpton  s  neck  in  the 
ante-chamlHT  of  the  palace — and  His  Grace  Prince  Toi>t<)Y 
was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  menaced  war  on  the  |>art  of  his 
Government  uiiU'sm  the  ntones  were  rcturiie<l ! 

B4*yond  this  jKnnt  I  confesH,  Sir,  I  did  not  go,  for  exhaustetl 
nature  would  \w\\t  no  more  of  the  Mi/i^tirirn  of  Lctudon,  and  I 
came  away  to  my  hotel.  But  I  wii^h  you  could  have  seen  the 
Court  of  ^t.  Jamets  the  Beefeaters,  the  Life-Guards,  the  Heralds- 
of-Arms  in  their  tal>anls  of  the  sixteenth  i*entury,  and  have  heard 
the  ushers  on  the  stairs  shouting  the  nanu's  of  the  nobility  aa 
they  walked  into  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  !     I  caught  those 
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erf  the  Countess  of  Derby,  the  Lady  GAHrBEix,  the  Lord 
Somebody,  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Tbevor,  after  wfaom  the 
Akcqbishop  of  Canterbury  came.  Oh,  such  an  Archbishop '. 
He  had  a  velvet  trencher-cap  proftieely  omamented  with  black 
fringe,  and  a  dreas  something  like  our  rc»l  and  venerated  preUtes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wig,  which  was  fiir  more  cwrly  and 
el^ant ;  and  he  walked  by,  making  the  sign  of  the  Gross  with 
hia  two  forefingers,  and  blessing  the  people. 

I  hear  that  the  author  of  this  great  work,  M.  Paul  F^val, 
known  for  some  time  to  the  literature  of  his  couotiy  as  Sis 
Francis  Tkollopb,  passed  a  whole  week  in  London  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  manners ;  and  here,  no 
doubt,  he  saw  Countesses  whose  trains  were  carried  by  jockeys ; 
Lords  going  to  Court  in  fiill- bottomed  wigs!  and  poUce  magis- 
trates in  policemen's  coats  and  oilskin  hats,  with  white  kerseymere 
breeches  and  silk  stockings  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rank 
and  file.  How  well  the  gentlemen  of  Bow  Street  would  look  in 
it !     I  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  M):  I'unch. 

These,  Sir,  are  all  the  plays  which  I  have  ns  yet  been  able  to 
see  in  this  town,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  reporting  upon  them 
accordingly.  Whatever  they  may  do  with  other  pieces,  I  don't 
think  that  our  dramatists  will  be  disposed  to  Bt«al  ttiese. 


ON  SOME  DINNERS  AT  PAKTS.' 

vflOME  few  words  about  dinners,  my 

dear  friend,  I  know  your  benevolent 

mind  will    expect.      A    man  who 

comes  to  Paris  without  directing 

bis  mind   to  dinners,  is  like  a 

fellow    who    travels    to    Athens 

without  caring  to  inspect  ruins, 

or  an  individual  who  goes  to  the 

Opera,  and  misses  Jenny  Lino's 

singing.      No,   I  should   be  un- 

gratefVil    to   that   appetite  with 

which    Nature    has    bountifully 

B^^^ —  endowed  me — to  those  recoltee- 

tions  which  render  a  consideration 

of  the  past  so  exquisite  an  enjoyment  to  me — were  I  to  think  of 

coming  to  Paris  without  enjoying  a  few  quiet  evenings  at  the 
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Trois  Fr^res  alone,  with  n  fow  dinheR,  a  faithful  waiter  who 
knowrt  you  of  old,  and  my  own  thoufi:ht8  ;  undiHturbed  by  eon- 
versation,  or  having  to  help  the  wmp,  or  ean-e  tho  turkey  for 
the  la<ly  of  th<*  house;  by  the  exertion  of  telling  jokes  for  the 
(entertainment  of  the  company  ;  by  the  ennui  of  a  Btupid  neighbour 
at  your  nide,  to  whom  you  are  forced  to  ini|)art  them  ;  by  the 
diHf^ust  of  hearing  an  opixt^ition  wag  talk  better  than  yourself, 
take  the  storieH  with  which  you  have  come  prime<l  and  loaded, 
out  of  your  very  mouth,  and  fire  them  oif  himself,  or  audaciously 
bring  fon^-ani  old  JoK  Millkr'h,  and  get  a  laugh  from  all  the 
com}mny,  when  your  own  novelties  and  neatest  imjfnnnptus  and 
inotit  |>asH  round  the  table  utterly  disreganle^i. 

I  rejoice<l,  Sir,  in  my  mind,  to  think  that  I  should  be  able  to 
dine  alon(>  ;  without  rivals  to  talk  me  out,  hosts  or  Imiies  t<»  coax 
and  whce<lle,  or  neighlKmrs  who,  U'fore  my  eyes  (lis  they  often 
have  done),  will  take  the  Inwt  cutlet  or  favourite  Bnip€>  out  of  the 
dish,  as  it  is  handtnl  round,  or  to  whom  you  have  to  give  all  the 
breast  of  the  pht^isant  or  cafMrn  when  you  carve  it. 

All  the  way  in  the  niilroad,  and  thnnigh  the  tedious  hours  of 
night,  I  w)iil(><l  away  su<*h  time  q»  I  did  not  employ  in  sleeping, 
or  in  thinking  alnrnt  Miss  Bk-wx  (who  felt,  I  think,  by  the 
way,  some  little  |>ang  in  parting  with  me,  else  why  was  she  so 
silent  all  night,  and  why  did  she  apply  her  pocket-handken'hief 
so  ctmstantly  to  her  hively  amethyst  eyi*s  ?) — all  the  way,  in  the 
railroad,  I  say,  when  not  iM.vupie<i  by  other  thoughts,  I  amused 
the  tinlium  of  the  jouniey  by  inventing  little  bills  of  tare  for  one, 
— ^solitarj'  Barmecide  Ivinquets,  -  which  I  eiy<»ye<l  in  spirit,  and 
proiHjMHl  to  discuss  IxMlily  on  my  arrival  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Kitchen. 

*  Monsieur  will  dine  at  the  (nUe  (ThAte  ?  *  the  laquais  de 
jtlncf  said  at  the  Hotel,  whilst  I  was  arranging  my  elegant 
toiIt>ttc  lH*fore  stepping  forth  to  renew  an  a<*(piaintance  with  our 
bcIovc<l  old  city.  An  expn*ssion  of  sconiful  incretlulity  shot  across 
tht*  fine  ffaturcs  of  the  jM^rwrn  a<ldresse<l  by  the  hufum*  de  fAart, 
My  fine  fellow,  thought  I,  do  you  think  I  am  come  to  Paris  in 
onlcr  to  dine  at  a  (nhh  tVhoti'f  -io  meet  twenty-four  doubtful 
HiiL;lish  and  Americans  at  an  ordinary?  'LucuLLrs  dines  with 
LrciLLrs  to<lay.  Sir:'  which,  as  the  huftuiU  dr  plnr*  did  not 
understaml,  I  a4lde<l,  *  I  never  dine  at  a  (ahif  (thoffj  except  at  an 
extremity.' 

I  h;ul  arrangeil  in  my  mind  a  little  ijuiet  week  of  dinners. 
Twire  (»r  thrice,  thinks  I,  I  will  dine  at  the  Fkekks,  once  at 
Vkky's,  once  at  the  Cakk  dk  Paris.  If  my  old  friend  Voisis 
opiHMite  the  As:(omptiun  has  some  of  the  same  sort  of  Bonleaux 
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which  we  recollect  in  1844,  I  will  dine  there  at  least  twice. 
Philippe^s  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil  must  be  tried,  which,  they 
say,  is  as  good  as  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  used  to  be  in  our  time ; 
and  the  seven  days  were  chalked  out  already,  and  I  saw  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  breakfast  d  la  fcmrcheUe  at  some  of  the 
other  places  which  I  had  in  my  mind,  if  I  wished  to  revisit  all 
my  old  haunts. 

To  a  man  living  much  in  the  world,  or  surrounded  by  his 
flEunily,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  solitude  from  time  to 
time— there  is  nothing  like  communing  with  your  own  heart,  and 
giving  a  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  great  question — 
the  truly  vital  question,  I  may  say — before  you.  What  is  the 
use  of  having  your  children,  who  live  on  roast  mutton  in  the 
nursery,  and  think  treacle -pudding  the  summit  of  cookery,  to 
sit  down  and  take  the  best  three -fourths  of  a  perdreau  trufe 
with  you?  What  is  the  use  of  helping  your  wife,  who  doesn't 
know  the  difference  between  Sherry  and  Madeira,  to  a  glass  of 
priceless  Romance  or  sweetly  odoriferous  Chateau  Lafitte  of 
'42  %  Poor  dear  soul !  she  would  be  as  happy  with  a  slice  of  the 
children's  joint,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening.  She  takes  them 
when  you  are  away.  To  give  fine  wine  to  that  dear  creature  is 
like  giving  pearls  to — to  animals  who  don't  know  their  value. 

What  I  like  is  to  sit  at  a  Restaurant  alone,  after  having 
taken  a  glass  of  absinthe  in  water,  about  half  an  hour  previous, 
to  muse  well  over  the  carU^  and  pick  out  some  little  dinner  for 
myself;  to  converse  with  the  sommelier  confidentially  about  the 
wine — a  pint  of  Champagne  say,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  or  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy,  not  more,  for  your  private  drinking.  He 
goes  out  to  satisfy  your  wishes,  and  returns  with  the  &vourite 
flask  in  a  cradle  very  likely.  Whilst  he  is  gone,  comes  old 
Antoine,  who  is  charmed  to  see  Monsieur  de  retour ;  and  vows 
that  you  rajeunniz  tous  les  arts  with  a  plate  of  oysters— dear  little 
juicy  green  oysters  in  their  upper  shells,  swimming  in  their  sweet 
native  brine,  not  like  your  great  white  flaccid  natives  in  England, 
that  look  as  if  they  had  been  fed  on  pork ;  and  ah  !  how  kindly 
and  pretty  that  attention  is  of  the  two  little  plates  of  radishes 
and  butter  which  they  bring  you  in,  and  with  which  you  can 
dally  between  the  arrival  of  the  various  dishes  of  your  dinner ; 
they  are  like  the  delicate  symphonies  which  are  played  at  the 
theatre  between  the  acts  of  a  charming  Comedy.  A  little  bread- 
and-butter,  a  little  radish — you  crunch  and  relish — a  little 
radish,  a  little  piece  of  bread-and-butter — you  relish  and  crunch 
— ^when  lo !  up  goes  the  curtain,  and  Antoixe  comes  in  with  the 
eiUree  or  the  roast. 
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I  pictured  all  this  in  my  mind  and  went  out.  I  will  not  tell 
any  of  my  friends  that  I  am  here,  thoufi^ht  I.  Sir,  in  five  minutes, 
and  iH'fore  I  had  crossed  the  Place  Vendome,  I  hwl  met  five  old 
actiuaintances  and  friends,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  the  arrival 
of  your  humble  servant  was  known  to  all  our  old  set. 

My  first  visit  was  for  Tom  Dash,  with  whom  I  had  business. 
That  fritnd  of  my  youth  received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ; 
and  our  business  transacted  and  our  acquaintances  talked  over 
(four  of  them  I  had  seen,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I 
should  call  on  them  and  on  the  rest),  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
go  forth  aii<l  pay  visits,  and  that  on  my  return  Tom  and  I  should 
dine  somewhere  together.  I  calhnl  up<m  Brown,  upon  JoxEs, 
uiH)n  Smith,  upon  Kobixson — ujxin  our  old  Paris  set,  in  a  word, 
and  in  due  time  retunicd  to  Tom  Dash. 

*  Where  are  we  to  dine,  Tom  t '  says  I.  *  What  is  the  crack 
Restaurant  now  ?  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands ;  and  let  us  be  off 
i^arly  and  go  to  the  play  aft^^rwards.' 

*  Oh,  hang  restaurants,'  says  Tom,  *  Fm  tirt»d  of  'em  ;  wc 
are  sick  of  them  here.  Thompson  oime  in  just  after  you  were 
gone,  and  I  told  him  you  were  coming,  and  he  will  be  here 
dinwtly  to  have  a  chop  with  me.' 

Tliere  was  nothing  for  it.  I  had  to  sit  down  and  dine  with 
Thompson  and  Tom  Dash,  at  the  latter's  charges -aiwl  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  dinner  was  not  a  ImuI  one.  As  I  have  said  some- 
where iM'fore,  and  am  pn>ud  of  being  able  to  say,  I  scarcely 
rtM»ollect  ever  to  have  ha<l  a  ImmI  <linner. 

Hut  of  what  do  you  think  the  present  refiast  was  com|>osed  f 
Sir,  I  giv<>  you  my  honour,  wc  hiul  a  slice  of  salmon  and  a  leg 
of  iimtton,  and  Iniiled  |>otatoi*s,  just  as  they  do  in  my  favourite 
liakcr  Street. 

*I)cv'lish  giMMl  dinner,' says  Thomi»son,  covering  the  salmon 
with  lots  of  Hakvey  sauce — and  Cayenne  l»epi)er,  from  Fortnum 
an<l  Mason's. 

'  Dnnntz  (hi  Sherry  <i  Monsieur  C'ANTKRBrRY,'  says  Tom 
I) ASH  to  Francois,  his  man.  *  There's  jiorter  or  |»le  ale  if  any 
man  likes  it.' 

TIh'V  iH)un'<l  nie  out  Sherry  ;  I  might  have  hail  fwrter  or 
pale  ale  if  I  like<l :  I  ha<l  leg  of  inuttcm  and  fKjtatoes,  and  finished 
dinner  with  Stilton  cheese ;  and  it  was  for  this  I  had  revisited 
mv  dear  Paris. 

*  Thank  you,'  says  I,  to  I)a.sh,  cutting  into  the  mutton  with 
the  ni<>st  bitter  ironv.  *This  is  a  dish  that  I  don't  rememlH»r 
ever  having  seen  in  England ;  but  I  have  tasted  i>ale  ale  there, 
and  won't   take  any  this  evening,  thank  you.     Are  wc  going  to 
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have  Port  wine  after  dinner  ?  or  could  you  oblige  me  with  a  little 
London  gin-and-water  ? ' 

Tom  Dash  laughed  his  mighty  laugh,  and  I  will  say,  we  had 
not  Port  wine,,  but  Olaret,  fit  for  the  repast  of  a  ponti£E^  after 
dinner,  and  sate  over  it  so  late  that  the  theatre  was  impossible, 
and  the  first  day  was  gone,  and  might  as  well  have  been  passed 
in  Pump  Court  or  Pall  Mall  for  all  the  good  I  had  out  of  it. 

But,  Sir,  do  you  know  what  had  happened  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  during  which  I  was  paying  the  visits  before  mentioned  I 

Robinson,  my  very  old  friend,  pressed  me  so  to  come  and 
dine  with  him,  and  fix  my  day,  that  I  could  not  refuse,  and  fixed 
Friday. 

Brown,  who  is  very  rich,  and  with  whom  I  had  had  a  differ- 
ence, insisted  so  upon  our  meeting  as  in  old  times,  that  I  could 
not  refuse ;  and  so,  being  called  on  to  appoint  my  own  day — I 
selected  Sunday. 

Smith  is  miserably  poor,  and  it  would  offend  him  and  Mrs. 
Smith  mortally  that  I  should  dine  with  a  rich  man,  and  turn  up 
my  nose  at  his  kind  and  humble  table.  I  was  free  to  name  any 
day  I  liked,  and  so  I  chose  Monday. 

Meanwhile,  our  old  friend  Jones  had  heard  that  I  had  agreed 
to  dine  with  Brown,  with  whom  he  too  was  at  variance,  and  he 
offered  downright  to  quarrel  with  me  unless  I  gave  him  a  day : 
so  I  fixed  Thursday. 

*  I  have  but  Saturday,'  says  I,  with  almost  tears  in  my  eyes. 

*  Oh,  I  have  asked  a  party  of  the  old  fellows  to  meet  you,'  cries 
out  Tom  Dash  ;  *  and  made  a  dinner  expressly  for  the  occasion.' 

And  this,  Sir,  was  the  fact.  This  was  the  way,  Sir,  that  I 
got  my  dinners  at  Paris.  Sir,  at  one  house  I  had  boiled  leg  of 
mutton  and  turnips,  at  another  beefsteak ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour,  at  two  I  had  mock-turtle  soup  !  In  this  manner 
I  saw  Paris.  This  was  what  my  friends  called  welcoming  me — 
we  drank  Sherry ;  we  talked  about  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  new 
financial  reform ;  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  a  single  Frenchman, 
save  one,  a  huge  athletic  monster,  whom  I  saw  at  a  Club  in 
London  last  year,  who  speaks  English  as  well  as  you,  and  who 
drank  two  bottles  of  Port  wine  on  that  very  night  for  his  own 
share.  I  offended  mortally  several  old  friends  with  whom  I  didn't 
dine,  and  I  might  as  well  have  been  sitting  under  your  mahogany 
tree  in  Fleet  Street,  for  all  of  Paris  that  I  saw. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  my  return  to  this  country,  and 
to  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and  to  remain 

Your  very  obedient  Serv*ant  and  Contributor, 

Folkestone  Canterbury. 
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P,S.  I  Rtopt  the  post  to  give  the  foUt>wiiig  notice  from  the 
Comtitutiomil : — 'Lady  Jane  Grey  (femnie  du  C/utHrcit'rr  de 
V Echiquier)  vient  df  dimiu^r  If  j<mr  ci  deux  jumeaux.  Sa  sarUS 
est  aussi  Mtis/atsante  que  possible.' 


.1 


HOBSON'S    CHOICE; 

OR,   THE  TRIBULATIONS   OF   A  GENTLEMAN    IN 
SEARCH   OF  A   MAN-SERVANT. 


I 

|£FORE  my  wife's  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Captain  Budge, 
came  to  live  with  us — which  she  did  on  the 
oiTOsion  of  the  birth  of  our  darling  third  child, 
Albert,  name<l  in  compliment  to  n  Gracious 
Prince,  and  now  seven  and  a  half  years  of  age- 
our  establishment  was  in  rather  what  you  call  a 
small  way,  and  wo  only  had  female  servants  in  our  kitchen. 

I  Hke<l  them,  I  uwn.  I  like  to  be  waited  tm  by  a  neat- 
haiuhnl  l^HiLLis  of  a  parlour-maid,  in  a  nice-fitting  gown,  and 
a  pink  rib1>on  to  her  cap  ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  deny  that  I 
liked  to  have  my  parlour-nmids  giMNi-looking.  Not  for  any 
reaMon  Much  ha  hdon^y  mi»fht  tfwjifest — such  reasons  I  scorn  ;  but 
ats  for  a  coiitiiuiaiice  and  for  a  harmless  ret^reation  and  enjoy- 
ment, I  would  much  rather  look  out  on  a  pretty  view  of  green 
fields  and  a  shining  river  fn>m  my  drawing-room  window,  than 
u]M»n  a  blank  wall  or  an  old-clothesman's  shop :  so  I  am  free 
to  jonfcRs  I  would  choose  for  prefen'iict*  a  brisk,  rosy,  grKxl- 
natiirnl,  smiling  lass  to  put  my  dinner  and  tea  before  me  on  the 
table,  mtluT  than  a  cnK)kwl,  black-muszliHl  jrutnjt,  with  a  dirty 
ca]>  and  black  han(l<.  I  say  I  like  to  have  nice-looking  i>eop]e 
alnuit  mc  :  and  when  I  usimI  to  rhuck  my  Anna  Maria  under 
the  rhin,  and  siiv  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  I  married 
her,  I  warnint  you  Mrs.  H.  was  not  otiendwl :  and  so  she  let 
m«'  have  my  harmless  way  alN>ut  the  [uiriour-maids.  Sir,  the 
only  way  in  whi<-h  we  lost  <air  girls  in  our  early  days  was  by 
niarna^r.  Out*  marrit^l  the  Iwikcr,  ami  givi»s  my  l>oy,  Albert, 
gingf-rbn-ad  whenever  hv.  ikishcs  Iht  t*hop  :  one  iNMume  the  wife 
of  roli<>eman  X.,  who  dif^tinguislntd  himself  by  having  his  nose 

'  [January  12,  10.  2r>,  1850.] 
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broken  in  the  Chartist  riots ;  and  a  third  is  almost  a  lady, 
keeping  her  one-horse  carriage,  and  being  wife  to  a  carpenter 
and  builder. 

Well,  Mrs.  Captain  Budge,  Mbs.  H.'s  mother,  or  *  Mamma,' 
as  she  insists  that  I  should  call  her,  and  I  do  so,  for  it  pleases 
her  warm  and  affectionate  nature,  came  to  stop  for  a  few  weeks, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  darling  Albert's  birth  anno  damini  1842  ; 
and  the  child  and  its  mother  being  delicate,  Mrs.  Captain  B. 
stayed  to  nurse  them  both,  and  so  has  remained  with  us,  occupying 
the  room  which  used  to  be  my  study  and  dressing-room  ever 
since.  When  she  came  to  us,  we  may  be  said  to  have  moved  in  a 
humble  sphere,  viz.  in  Bernard  Street,  Foundling  Hospital,  which 
we  left  four  years  ago  for  our  present  residence,  Stucco  C^ardens, 
Pocklington  Square.  And  up  to  the  period  of  Mrs.  Captain  B.'s 
arrival  we  were,  as  I  say,  waited  upon  in  the  parlour  by  maids, 
the  rough  below-stairs'  work,  of  knife  and  shoe-cleaning,  being 
done  by  Grundsell,  our  greengrocer's  third  son. 

Bu^  though  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against 
my  mother-in-law,  who  has  a  handsome  sum  to  leave,  and  who 
is  besides  a  woman  all  self-denial,  with  her  ei^eri/  Oumght  for  our 
good:  yet,  I  think  that,  without  Mamma,  my  wife  would  not 
have  had  those  tantrums,  may  I  call  them  of  jealousy,  which  she 
never  exhibited  previously,  and  which  she  certaiidy  began  to 
show  very  soon  after  our  dear  little  scapegrace  of  an  Albert  was 
bom.  We  had  at  that  time,  I  remember,  a  parlour  servant, 
called  £mma  Buck,  who  came  to  us  from  the  country,  from  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity's  family,  and  who  pleased  my  wife  very  well 
at  first,  as  indeed  she  did  aU  in  her  power  to  please  her.  But 
on  the  very  day  Anna  Maria  came  downstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  being  brought  down  in  these  very  arms,  which  I  swear 
belong  to  as  &ithful  a  husband  as  any  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  Emma  bringing  up  her  little  bit  of  dinner  on  a  tray,  I 
observed  Anna  Maria's  eyes  look  uncommon  savage  at  the  poor 
girl,  Mrs,  Captain  B.  looking  away  the  whole  time,  on  to  whose 
neck  my  wife  plunged  herself  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  left  the 
room  ;  bursting  out  into  tears,  and  calling  somebody  a  viper. 

*  Hullo  ! '  says  I,  *  my  beloved,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Where's 
the  viper?  I  didn't  know  there  were  any  in  Bernard  Street' 
(for  I  thought  she  might  be  nervous  still,  and  wished  to  turn 
off  the  thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  a  pleasantry).  *  Wlio 
is  the  serpent  ? ' 

*That — that  woman,'  gurgles  out  Mrs.  H.,  sobbing  on 
Mamma's  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Captain  B.  scowlinj  sadly  at  me 
over  her  daughter. 
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'What,  Emma?'  I  a^ked,  in  astoniRhment ;  for  the  girl  had 
been  uncommonly  attentive  to  her  mistress  making  her  gruels 
and  thingis  and  sitting  up  with  her,  besides  tending  my  eldest 
daughter,  Emily,  through  the  soarlet  fever. 

*  Emma  !  don't  say  Emma  in  that  cruel  audacious  way, 
Marmaduke — Mr.  Ho-o-obson,'  says  my  wife  (for  such  are  my 
two  names  as  given  me  by  my  giMlfathers  and  my  fathers).  *  You 
call  the  creature  by  her  Christian  name  before  my  very  face !  * 

*  Oh,  H()B80N,  H0B8ON  ! '  says  Mrs.  Captain  B.,  wagging  her 
head. 

*  Confound  it ' — (*  Don't  swear,'  says  Mamma) — *  Confound 
it,  my  love,'  says  I,  stamping  my  foot,  'you  wtmldn't  have  me 
call  the  girl  Blm^k,  Buck,  as  if  she  was  a  rabbit!  Shes  the 
iHJst  girl  that  ever  was :  she  nurse<l  Emily  through  the  fever ; 
she  has  l)een  attentive  to  you ;  she  is  always  up  when  you 
want  hiT * 

*  YcH,  and  when  yiyit-<nMto  rom^  home  from  the  cliih^  MarMA- 
DUKE,'  my  wife  shrieks  out,  and  falls  again  on  Mamma's  shoulder, 
who  looks  me  in  the  face  and  n<Nls  her  head  fit  to  drive  me  mad. 
I  come  home  from  tlie  club,  indee<l  !  Wasn't  I  forbidden  to  see 
Anna  Mahia  ?  Wasn't  I  tunie<l  away  a  hundred  times  from  my 
wife's  door  by  Mamma  hersidf,  and  could  I  sit  alone  in  the 
dining-nK)m  (for  my  ehlest  two,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  at  school) 
— alone  in  the  dining-room,  where  that  very  Emma  would  have 
had  to  wait  upon  me ! 

Not  one  mors»<*l  of  chicken  would  Anna  Maria  eat.  (She 
said  nhe  dared  to  say  that  woman  would  |>oison  the  egg  sauce.) 
She  hu<l  hysterical  laughter  and  tears,  and  was  in  a  highly 
nerv(Mi8  state  a  state  as  dangiTous  for  the  mother  as  for  the 
darling  Iwiby,  Mr.h.  Caitain  B.  n^marked  justly  ;  and  I  was  of 
<-ourHe  a  gu^nl  deal  alarmed,  and  sent,  or  rather  went  off,  for 
B(»KKK,  our  medical  man.  Boker  saw  his  interesting  patient, 
sai<l  that  her  nerves  were  highly  excited,  that  she  must  at 
all  sjnTifi<'es  1h'  kefjt  quiet,  and  corroboratwl  Mrh.  Caitain 
ll.'s  opiiiinn  in  every  particular.  As  we  walked  downstairs  I 
pivc  him  a  hint  of  what  was  the  matter,  at  the  same  time 
n*«|iit»sting  him  t4>  step  into  the  )»a<'k-|>arlour  and  there  see  me 
take  an  athdavit  that  I  was  as  inuo(*ent  as  the  blessed  Iwby  just 
1)4 in),  and  named  but  three  days  iH'fore  after  his  Royal  Highness 
the  IVince. 

'I  know,  I  know,  my  gtNMl  fellow,'  says  Boker,  poking  me  in 
the  side  (for  he  has  a  giMNl  deal  of  fun),  '  that  you  are  innocent, 
of  couDM'  you  are  innocent.  EverylKnly  is,  you  sly  d^Kj.  Bu*. 
what  of  that?     The  two  women  have  taken  it  into  their  hiadi 
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to  be  jealous  of  your  maid — and  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  she 
is  too,  HoBSON,  you  sly  rogue,  you.  And  were  she  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  girl  must  go  if  you  want  to  have  any  peace  in  the  house  : 
if  you  want  your  wife  and  the  little  one  to  thrive — if  you  want  to 
have  a  quiet  house  and  &mily.  And  if  you  do,'  says  Boker,  look- 
ing me  in  the  face  hard,  *  though  it  is  against  my  own  interest, 
will  you  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  old  boy  ?  * 

We  had  been  bred  up  at  Merchant  Tailors'  together,  and  had 
licked  each  other  often  and  often,  so  of  course  I  let  him  Bi>eak. 

*  Well  then,'  says  he  *  Hob,  my  boy,  get  rid  of  the  old  dragon 
— the  old  Mother-in-law.  She  meddles  with  my  prescriptions  for 
your  wife  :  she  doctors  the  infant  in  private  :  you'll  never  have  a 
quiet  house  or  a  quiet  wife  as  long  as  that  old  Catamaran  is  here.' 

*  Boker,'  says  I,  *  Mrs.  Captain  Budge  is  a  lady  who  must 
not  at  least  in  my  house  be  called  a  Catamaran.  She  has  seven 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  always  says  Anna  Maria  is 
her  fevourite  daughter.'  And  so  we  parted,  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  for  I  did  not  like  Mamma  to  be  spoken  of  disrespectfully 
by  any  man. 

What  was  the  upshot  of  this?  When  Mamma  heard  from 
Anna  Maria  (who  weakly  told  her  what  I  had  let  slip  laugh- 
ing, and  in  confidence  to  my  wife)  that  Boker  hud  called  her 
a  Catamaran,  of  course  she  went  up  to  pack  her  tnmks,  and  of 
course  we  apologised  and  took  another  medical  man.  And  as 
for  Emma  Buck,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  she,  poor 
girl,  sliould  go  to  the  right  about ;  my  little  Emily,  then  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age,  crying  bitterly  at  parting  with  her.  The 
child  very  nearly  got  me  into  a  second  scrape,  for  I  gave  her  a 
sovereign  to  give  to  Emma,  and  she  told  her  Grandmamma,  who 
would  have  related  all  to  Anna  Maria,  but  that  I  went  down  on 
my  knees  and  begged  her  not.  But  she  had  me  in  her  power  after 
that,  and  made  me  wince  when  she  would  say,  *Marmadukk, 
have  you  any  sovereigns  to  give  away  ? '  ete. 

After  Emma  Buck  came  Mary  Blackmore,  whose  name  I 
remember  because  Mrs.  Captain  B.  called  her  Mary  Blacky- 
more  (and  a  dark,  swarthy  girl  she  was,  not  at  all  good-looking 
in  my  eyes).  This  poor  Mary  Blackmore  was  sent  about  her 
business  because  she  looked  sweet  on  the  twopenny  postman. 
Mamma  said.  And  she  knew,  no  doubt,  for  (my  wife  being 
downstairs  again  long  since)  Mrs.  B.  saw  everything  that  was 
passing  at  the  door,  as  she  regularly  sat  in  the  parlour  window. 

After  Blackmore  came  another  girl  of  Mrs.  B.'s  own 
choosing :  own  rearing  I  may  say,  for  she  was  named  Barbara, 
after   Mamma,    being  a    soldier's    daughter,   and   coming  from 
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Portsea,  where  the  late  Captain  Budge  was  quartered,  in  com- 
mand of  hit)  comimny  of  Marinofl.  Of  tliin  girl  Mrs.  B.  would 
ask  questions  out  of  the  Catechism  at  breakfast,  and  my  scape- 
grace of  a  Tom  would  burst  out  laughing  at  her  blundering 
answers.  But  from  a  demure  country  lass,  as  she  was  when  she 
<!ame  to  us.  Miss  Barbara  very  quickly  became  a  dressy 
impudent -looking  thing ;  coquetting  with  the  grocer's  and 
butcher's  boys,  and  wearing  silk  gowns  and  flowers  in  her 
bonnet  when  she  went  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  actually 
appearing  one  day  with  her  hair  in  Itands,  and  the  next  day  in 
ringlets.  Of  course  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  me,  Mamma 
said,  as  I  Wiis  the  only  gentleman  in  the  house,  though  for  my 
part  I  declare  I  never  saw  the  set  of  her  cap  at  all,  or  knew  if 
her  hair  w;is  straight  or  curly.  So  in  a  word,  Barbara  was  sent 
1>ack  to  her  mot  tier,  and  Mrs.  Buikse  didn't  fail  to  ask  me 
whether  I  hatl  not  a  sovereign  to  give  her  ? 

After  this  girl  we  had  two  or  three  more  maids,  whose 
apiK'jinuice  or  history  is  not  necessary  to  particularise — the  latter 
was  uniiitcn»sting,  let  it  suflice  to  say,  the  former  grew  worse 
aiul  worst*.  I  never  saw  such  a  woman  as  Grizzkl  Scrimgeour, 
from  Herwick-uiMin-Twcfxl,  who  was  the  last  that  waited  on  us, 
and  who  was  enough,  I  declare,  to  curdle  the  very  milk  in  the 
jug  as  Hhe  put  it  <iown  to  breakfast. 

At  last  the  real  aim  of  my  two  conspirators  of  women  came  out. 

'  Marmadukk,'  Mrs.  Captain  B.  said  to  me  one  moniing 
after  this  (iRIZZKL  hail  brought  me  an  oniony  knife  to  cut  the 
bread  ;  *  women-ser>*ants  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  there  is 
always  something  disagreeable  with  them,  and  in  families  of  a 
certain  rank  a  man4ier\'ant  commonly  waits  at  table.  It  is 
IjrojwT :  it  is  dwent  that  it  should  be  so  in  the  res|»ectable 
classes  ;  and  i/v  are  of  thost*  classes.  In  Cai»tain  BriMiEs 
lifetime  we  were  never  without  our  groom  and  our  tea- boy. 
My  dear  father  luul  his  butler  and  coachman,  as  our  family  has 
had  fver  since  the  Conquest ;  and  though  you  are  certainly  in 
busini'ss,  as  your  father  was  before  you,  yet  your  relations  are 
respt'ctablf  :  your  grandfather  was  a  dignified  cleroman  in  the 
wrst  of  En^dand :  you  have  connections  Kith  in  the  army  and 
navy  who  an*  memliers  of  Clulis,  an<l  known  in  the  fashionable 
world  ;  and  (though  I  never  shall  sfR'ak  t4)  that  man  again) 
n'lnemlMT  that  vour  wife's  sister  is  marrinl  to  a  Imrrister,  who 
livi»s  m  Oxford  Square,  and  gj»es  the  Wwteni  Circuit.  He  kt^ejw 
a  man-servant.  Th<y  keep  men  s<Tvnnts,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
Ai*v  my  iMK>r  Anna  Maria  occupying  an  inferior  |)ositi(m  in 
society  to   her   sister    FRKDKRifA,   named   after   the    Duke   ok 
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York  though  she  was,  when  His  Royal  Highness  reviewed  the 
Marines  at  Chatham ;  and  seeing  sonic  empty  bottles  carried 
from  the  table  said * 

'  In  mercy's  name,'  says  I,  bursting  out,  for  when  she  came  to 
this  story  Uaminn  used  to  drive  me  fisntic,  '  have  a  man  if  you 
like,  Ma'am,  and  give  me  a  little  peace.' 

'  You  needn't  swear,  Mr.  Uobson,'  she  replied  with  a  tma  of 
her  head ;  and  when  I  went  to  business  that  day  it  waa  decided 
by  the  women  that  oar  liveiy  ahould  be  set  up. 


II. 

ETER  GRUNDSELL,  the  knife-boy. 
the  youth  previously  mentioned 
as  son  of  my  greengrocer,  and 
occasional  butler,  a  demure  little 
fair-haired  lad,  who  had  received 
his  education  in  a  green  baiie  coat 
and  yellow  leather  breeches  at 
Saint  Blaize's  Charity  School,  was 
our  first  foot-boy  or  page.  Mamma 
thought  that  a  full-sized  footmaji 
might  occasion  inconvenience  in  the 
house,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  in  our  back  attic  (which 
indeed  was  scarcely  six  feet  loug), 
and  she  had  somehow  conceived  a 
great  fondness  for  this  youth,  with 
his  pale  cheeks,  blue  eyee,  and 
yellow  hair,  who  sang  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  children  in  the  organ-loft 
of  Saint  Blaise's.  At  five  o'clock 
~~  every  morning,  winter  and  summer, 

that  boy,  before  he  took  a  permanent  engagement  in  my  establish- 
ment, slid  down  our  area-steps,  of  which  and  of  the  kitchen 
entrance  he  was  entrusted  with  the  key.  He  crept  up  the  stun 
as  silent  as  a  cat  and  carried  off  the  boots  nnd  shoes  from  the 
doors  of  our  respective  apartments  without  disturbing  one  of  ub  ; 
the  knives  and  shoes  of  my  domestic  circle  were  cleaned  as 
brilliant  as  possible  before  six  o'clock  ;  he  did  odd  jobs  for  tb« 
cook  ;  be  went  upon  our  messages  and  errands  ;  he  carried  out  his 
father's  potatoes  and  cauliflowers  ;  he  attended  school  at  Siunt 
Blaze's  ;  be  turned  his  mother's  mangle — there  was  no  end  to  the 
work  that  boy  cotild  do  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  he  waa  the 
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moRt  active,  quiet,  humble  little  rogue  you  ever  knew.  Mrs. 
Captain  BuixiE  then  Uwk  a  just  liking  to  the  lad,  and  resolved 
to  promote  him  to  the  situation  of  page.  His  name  was  changed 
from  Peter  to  Phiup,  as  being  more  genteel ;  and  a  hat  with  a 
gold  cord  and  a  knob  on  the  top  like  a  gilt  Brussels  sprout,  and  a 
dark  green  suit,  with  a  white  galloon  stripe  down  the  trouser- 
seams,  and  a  bushel  of  buttons  on  the  jacket,  were  purchased 
at  an  establishment  in  Hulbom,  oif  the  dummy  at  the  door. 
Mamma  is  a  great  big  strong  woman,  with  a  high  spirit,  who  I 
should  think  could  protect  hertwif  very  well ;  but  when  Phiup 
hafl  hirt  livery,  she  made  him  walk  behind  her  regularly,  and 
never  could  go  t^  church  without  Philip  after  her  to  carry  the 
l>o<)kK,  or  out  to  tea  of  an  evening,  without  that  boy  on  the  box  of 
the  cab. 

Mrs.  Captain  B.  is  fond  of  good  living  herself;  and,  to  do 
hor  justice,  always  kept  our  servants  well.  I  don't  meddle  with 
the  kitch(*n  affairs  myself,  having  my  own  business  to  attend : 
but  I  believe  my  servants  hod  as  much  meat  as  they  could  eat^ 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  them.  They  went  to 
IhmI  pretty  soon,  for  ours  was  an  early  house,  and  when  I  came  in 
from  the  City  after  business,  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  to  bed ; 
and  they  got  up  rather  late,  for  we  are  all  good  sleepers 
(especially  Mrh.  B.,  who  takes  a  heavy  supper,  which  I  never 
could  indulge  in),  so  that  they  wen*  never  called  uiK>n  to  leave 
their  ImhIs  much  before  seven  o'clock,  and  had  their  eight  or  nine 
good  hours  of  rest  every  night. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  if  these  folks  knew 
their  lu<'k,  ma  n  Ixma  wyrint^  as  we  used  to  say  at  Merchant 
Tailon*' ;  if  they  rememl)ered  that  they  are  f«l  as  well  as  lords, 
that  tlu'V  have  warm  be<ls  and  plenty  of  sleep  in  them ;  that,  if 
they  are  ill,  they  have  frequently  their  master's  doctor ;  that  they 
get  giMMl  wages,  nTi<l  Ihmt,  and  sugar  ami  tea  in  sufiiciency :  they 
\\vvi\  not  1n'  robbing  their  employers  or  taking  fees  from  trades- 
men, or  gnimbling  at  their  lot.  My  friend  and  head -clerk, 
Kai)I>li->4,  ban  a  hundn^i  aiicl  twenty  a  year,  and  eight  children  ; 
the  Kkverkso  Mr.  Bittles,  our  esteemed  curate  at  Saint 
lilaizc's,  hiis  the  same  stijiend  and  family  of  three  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  Uitli  of  those  gentlemen  work  harder,  and  fiire  worse,  than 
any  of  the  S4'r\'ants  in  my  kitchen,  or  my  neighbour's.  And  I, 
who  have  seen  that  dt^r,  good,  elegant  aiigeP  of  a  Mrs.  Bittles 

^  I  iciy  thiH  liecauMe  I  think  m  and  will  not  1«  put  down.  My  wife  tayn 
Khf  think.H  there  \s  ncithinf;  in  Mrs.  Bittles  9A\A  Mamms  Myf  ahe  given  henelf 
ain4  and  han  a  i-aNt  in  her  eye.  But  a  mora  elegant  woman  I  have  never 
Hecu— no.  not  ut  a  Manaaion  Honae  toll  or  the  Oiiera. — L.H. 
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ironing  her  husband's  bands  and  neckcloths :  and  that  un- 
commonly shy  supper  of  dry  bread  and  milk-and-water  which  the 
Raddles  family  take  when  I  have  dropped  in  to  visit  them  at 
their  place  (Glenalvon  Cottage,  Magnolia  Road  South,  Camden 
Town)  on  my  walks  jfrom  Hampstead  of  a  Sunday  evening — I 
say,  who  have  seen  these  people  and  thought  about  my  servants 
at  home,  on  the  same  July  evening,  eating  buttered  toast  round 
the  kitchen  fire — have  marvelled  how  resigned  and  contented 
some  people  were,  and  how  rea<lily  other  peopled  grumbled. 
Well  then,  this  young  Philip  being  introduced  into  my  family, 
and  being  at  that  period  as  lean  as  a  whipping-])ost,  and  as  con- 
tented with  the  scraps  and  broken  victuals  which  the  cook  gave 
him  as  an  alderman  with  his  turtle  and  venison,  now  left  his 
mother's  mangle,  on  which,  or  on  a  sack  in  his  father's  potato  bin 
he  used  to  sleep,  and  put  on  my  buttons  and  stripes,  waited  at  my 
own  table,  and  took  his  regular  place  at  that  in  the  kitchen  and 
occupied  a  warm  bed  and  three  blankets  in  the  back  attic. 

The  effect  of  the  three  (or  four  or  five,  is  it  1  for  the  deuce 
knows  how  many  they  take)  meals  a  day  upon  the  young  rascal 
was  speedily  evident  in  his  ])ersoiial  appearance.  His  lean  cheeks 
began  to  fill  out,  till  they  grew  as  round  and  pale  as  a  pair  of 
suet  dumplings.  His  dress  (for  the  little  dummy  in  Holbom,  a 
bargain  of  Mrs.  Captain  B.'s,  was  always  a  tight  fit)  grew 
tighter  and  tighter — as  if  his  meals  in  the  kitchen  were  not 
sufficient  for  any  two  Christians ;  the  little  gormandiser  levied 
contributions  upon  our  parlour  dishes.  And  one  day  my  wife 
spied  him  with  his  mouth  smeared  all  over  with  our  jam  pudding, 
and  on  another  occasion  he  came  in  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
hardly  able  to  speak,  from  the  effects  of  a  curry  on  which  he  had 
laid  hands  in  the  hall,  and  which  we  make  (from  the  Nawobb  of 
Mulligatawney's  own  receipt)  remarkably  fine — and  as  hot,  as 
hot — as  the  dog-days. 

As  for  the  crockery,  both  the  common  blue  and  the  stone 
china  Mamma  gave  us  on  our  marriage  (and  which  I  must  con- 
fess I  didn't  mind  seeing  an  end  of,  because  she  bragged  and 
bothered  so  about  it),  the  smashes  that  boy  made  were  incredible. 
The  handles  of  all  the  tea-cups  went ;  and  the  knobs  of  the  cover 
of  the  vegetable  dishes ;  and  the  stems  of  the  wine-glasses ;  and 
the  china  punch-bowl  my  Anna  Maria  was  christened  in.  And 
the  days  he  did  not  break  the  dishes  on  the  table,  he  spilt  the 
gravy  on  the  cloth.  Lord !  Lord !  How  I  did  wish  for  my 
pretty  neat  little  parlour-maid  again.  But  I  had  best  not,  for 
peace's  sake,  enlarge  again  upon  that  point. 

And  as  for  getting  up,  I  suppose   the  suppers  iand  dinners 
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nuulo  him  sleepy  as  well  oh  fat ;  <Trtainly  the  little  rascal  for  tlie 
finit  week  did  ^^t  up  at  his  usual  hour  :  then  he  was  a  litth* 
later :  at  the  end  of  a  mouth  he  came  yawninj?  downstairs  after 
the  maids  had  hmjjf  Imh'u  at  work :  there  was  n<»  more  polishing 
of  boots  and  knives :  ban^ly  time  to  get  mine  clean,  and  knives 
enough  reaily  for  me  and  my  wife's  hrt^akfast  (Mk.s.  Caitain  B. 
taking  hers  and  her  poache<l  eggs  and  rashers  of  Imcon  in  IkhI), — 
in  time  enough,  I  say,  for  my  breakfast,  before  I  went  into  the 
City. 

Many  and  many  a  scolding  did  I  give  that  l>oy,  until,  my 
temper  being  easy  and  the  lad  getting  no  earthly  g<MKl  from  my 
abuse  of  him,  I  left  i>tf — from  sheer  weariness  and  a  desire  for  a 
(juiet  life.  And  Manunii,  to  do  her  justice,  was  never  tirwl  of 
giving  it  to  him,  and  rat<Hl  him  up  hill  and  down  dale.  It  was 
*l*niup,  you  are  a  f(H>l.'  *Piiiup,  you  dirty  wretch.*  *  Philip, 
yt)U  sloven,'  and  so  forth,  nil  dinner  tiim».  But  still,  when  I 
talke<l  of  wMiding  him  otf.  Mils.  Captain  B.  always  somehow 
pleadtHl  for  him,  ami  insiste<l  uiMin  keeping  him.  Well,  my 
wt^akufss  is  that  I  can't  say  no  to  a  woman,  and  Ma>(TKK  Philip 
stayed  on,  breaking  the  Piatt's  and  smashing  the  glass,  and  getting 
more  mischievous  and  lazy  every  thiy. 

At  last  there  came  a  cranh^  which,  though  it  wasn't  m 
my  Crocker}',  did  Mastkr  Philip's  business.  Ht'aring  a  great 
laughter  in  the  kit<'hen  one  evening.  Mamma  (who  is  a  gotnl 
houst^ki'eiMtr  and  dtn's  not  like  her  servants  to  laugh  on  any 
ac(*ount)  stepiM'd  down — and  what  should  she  find  ? 

Master  Philip  mimicking  her  to  the  women-ser\'ants,  and 
saying,  *I-KKik,  this  is  the  way  old  Mother  Bitkie  got»8  !  *  And, 
pulling  a  napkin  round  his  head  (something  like  the  Turkish 
turUm  Mrs.  CAi»TAiy  B.  wears),  he  lR>gan  to  si)eak  as  if  in  her 
way,  siiyimj,  *  Now,  Philip,  you  nasty,  i<lle,  gcnnl-for  nothing, 
lazy,  dirty  l»oy  yon,  why  do  you  go  for  to  spill  the  gravy  soT  etc. 

Mits.  B.  nishe<l  forwanl  and  1x»xe<l  his  ears  soundly,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  sent  a1>out  his  business  ;  for  flt'sh  and  IiKmhI 
c«)uld  1)ear  him  no  longer. 

Why  he  had  l>een  kept  so  long,  as  I  wiid  In'fore,  I  ctiuM  not 
eomi)rehend,  until  after  Philip  had  left  us  ;  and  th<'n  Mamma 
sjiid,  hMikiiii:  with  tears  in  her  eyes  at  the  chap's  jacket,  as  it  lay 
in  the  pantry,  th:it  her  little  Imy  Ar(;rsTrs  was  something  like 
liirn,  and  that  he  wore  a  jacket  with  buttons  of  that  si»rt.  Then 
I  knew  nhe  was  thinking  of  her  eldest  son,  Ar«Ji'sTrs  pRKhKRirK 
York  BriMiK,  a  .Midshipman  on  U^ird  the  I/ipjntfM»(amuji  frigate. 
Captain  Swan«;,  C-.B.  (I  knew  the  Htt»r>*  well  enough),  who  die<l 
of  yi'llow  fever  ou  the  West  India  Station,  in  the  ymr  1 551  I. 
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III. 

'  the  time  I  hod  hail  two  or  three  more  boya 
ill  my  fomilj,  I  got  to  hate  them  sn  if  I  had 
been  a  second  Hehod,  and  the  rest  dT  in; 
household,  too,  wa«  pretty  soon  tired  of  tfae 
wretches.  If  any  young  hoiiackeepera  read 
this,  I  would  say  to  them,  Profit  by  my 
experience,  and  never  keep  a  boy — be  happy 
with  a  parlour-m^d,  put  up  with  a  cbar- 
wuman,  let  the  cook  bring  up  your  dinner 
fVom  the  kitchen ;  get  a  good  servant  who 
knows  his  business,  and  pay  his  wages  as 
~  cheerfully  as  you  may  :  but  never  have  a  boy 

into  your  place  if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind. 

You  may  save  a  little  in  the  article  of  wages  with  the  little 
rascal,  but  how  much  do  you  pay  in  discomfort }  A  boy  eats  aa 
much  as  a  man,  a  boy  breaks  twice  as  much  as  a  man,  a  boy  is 
twice  as  long  upon  an  errand  as  a  man  ;  a  boy  batters  your  plate 
and  sends  it  up  to  table  dirty  ;  ycu  are  never  certain  that  a  boy'a 
fingers  are  not  in  the  dish  which  he  brings  up  to  your  dinner ;  a 
boy  puts  your  boots  ou  the  wrong  trees  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  two  he  has  broken  his  way  through  your  crockery,  and 
at  last  learned  some  of  his  business,  the  little  miscreant  privately 
advertises  himself  in  The  Timet  as  a  youth  who  has  two  years' 
character,  and  leaves  you  for  higher  wages  and  another  place. 
Two  young  traitors  served  me  so  in  the  course  of  my  fatal 
experience  with  boys. 

Then,  in  a  iamily  council,  it  was  ^recil  that  a  man  shoulit 
be  engaged  for  our  establishment,  and  we  had  a  series  of  footmen 
{our  curate  recommended  to  me  our  first  man)  whom  the  clergy- 
man had  found  in  the  course  of  his  charitable  excursions.  I 
took  John  Tomkins  out  of  the  garret,  wliere  he  was  starving. 
He  had  pawned  every  article  of  value  belonging  t«  him  ;  he  had 
no  decent  clothes  left  in  which  he  could  go  out  to  offer  himself 
for  a  situation  ;  he  had  not  tasted  meat  for  weeks,  except  such 
rare  bits  as  he  cuuld  get  from  the  poor  Curate's  spare  table. 
He  came  to  my  house,  and  all  of  a  sudden  rushed  into  plenty 
again.  He  had  a  comfortable  supply  of  clothes,  meat,  fire,  and 
blankets.  He  had  not  a  hard  master,  and  as  for  Mamma's 
scolding,  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  had  but  few  pairs 
of  shoes  to  clean,  and  lived  as  well  as  a  man  of  five  hundred 
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a-ycar.  Well,  John  Tomkins  left  my  service  in  six  months  after 
he  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  after  he  had 
considered  himself  lucky  at  being  able  to  get  a  crust  of  bread, 
because  the  cook  served  him  a  dinner  of  cold  meat  two  days 
running — *  He  never  *ad  been  used  to  cold  meat ;  it  was  the 
custom  in  no  good  fam'lies  to  give  cold  meat — he  wouldn't  stay 
where  it  was  practised.'  And  away  he  went,  then — very  likely 
to  starve  again. 

Him  there  followed  a  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr. 
Abrrshaw,  for  I  am  positive  he  did  it,  although  we  never  could 
find  him  uut.  We  had  a  character  with  this  amiable  youth, 
wliich  an  angel  might  liavc  been  proud  of— had  live<l  for  seven 
ymrs  with  Gkneral  HwrroR—  only  left  becauFe  the  family  was 
going  abroad,  the  General  l)eing  made  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Tapioca  Islands — the  General's  sister,  Mrs. 
C<)U>NEL  Ajax,  living  in  lodgings  in  the  Edgware  Road,  answered 
for  the  man,  and  for  the  authenticity  of  the  General's  testimonials. 
When  Mamma,  Mrs.  Captain  B.,  waited  upon  her,  Mrs.  Captain 
B.  remarke<l  that  Mrh.  Cou)NRl's  lodgings  were  rather  queer, 
being  shabby  in  themselves,  and  over  a  shabbier  shop^and  she 
thought  there  was  a  smell  of  hot  spirits  and  water  in  Mrs. 
Colon EL*s  room  when  Mrs.  B.  entered  it  at  1  o'clock ;  but 
pt'rliaps  she  was  not  very  rich,  the  Colonel  being  on  half-pay, 
and  it  might  have  l>een  ether  and  not  rum  which  Mrh.  B.  smelt. 
Slie  came  home  announcing  that  she  had  found  a  treasure  of  a 
servant,  and  Mr.  Abrrshaw  stepped  into  our  pantry  and  put  on 
our  livery. 

Nothing  could  Iw  ])etter  for  some  time  than  this  gentleman's 
behaviour ;  and  it  was  edifying  to  remark  how  he  l)arre<l  up  the 
hoiim*  of  !i  night,  and  )>eHought  me  to  see  that  the  plate  was  all 
right  when  he  brought  it  upstairs  in  the  l>asket.  He  iHtnstantly 
warned  us,  tm),  of  thieves  and  rascals  about,  and  though  he  had 
a  villainous  hang-dog  l(N)k  of  his  own  which  I  could  not  l)ear,  yet 
Mamma  said  this  was  only  a  prejudice  of  mine,  and,  indeed,  I  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  man.  Once  I  thought  something  was 
wrong  with  the  l(M*k  of  my  study-table ;  but  as  I  keep  little  or 
no  money  in  the  house,  I  did  not  give  this  circumstance  much 
tlioni^ht,  and  once  Mils.  Caitain  Buim.k  saw  Mr.  Abkrhhaw 
in  conversatiim  witli  a  la<ly  who  had  very  much  the  appearance 
of  Mils.  CoLoNKL  Ajax,  as  she  afterwanls  rememlwred,  but  the 
resfniMance  did  not,  unluckily,  strike  Mamma  at  the  time. 

It  happfueil  one  evening  that  we  all  went  to  see  the  Christmas 
IMint<»niinie ;  and,  of  cour^*,  t<M)k  the  f(M)tnian  on  the  box  of  the 
tlv,  and  I  treat<'<l  him  into  the  pit,  where  I  could  n(»t  see  him; 

L>B 
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but  he  said  afterwards  that  he  enjoyed  the  play  very  mnch. 
When  the  pantomime  was  over,  he  was  in  waiting  in  the  lobby  to 
hand  us  back  to  the  carriage,  and  a  pretty  good  load  we  were, 
— our  three  children,  ourselves,  and  Mrs.  Captain  B.,  who  is  a 
very  roomy  woman. 

When  we  got  home — the  cook,  with  rather  a  guilty  and 
terrified  look,  owned  to  her  mistress  that  a  most  *  singular' 
misfortune  had  happened.  She  was  positive  she  shut  the  door — 
she  could  take  her  Bible  oath  she  did — after  the  boy  who  comes 
every  evening  with  the  paper ;  but  the  policeman,  about  1 1  o'clock, 
had  rung  and  knocked  to  say  that  the  door  was  open — and  open  it 
was,  sure  enough  ;  and  great-coat,  and  two  hats,  and  an  umbrella 
were  gone. 

*  Thank  'Evins  !  the  plate  was  all  locked  up  safe  in  my  pantiy,' 
Mr.  Abershaw  said,  turning  up  his  eyes ;  and  he  showed  me 
that  it  was  all  right  before  going  to  bed  that  very  night ;  he 
cx)uld  not  sleep  unless  I  counted  it,  he  said — and  then  it  was 
that  he  cried  out,  *  Lord !  Lord !  to  think  that  while  he  was  so 
happy  and  unsuspicious,  enjoin'  of  himself  at  the  play,  some  rascal 
should  come  in  and  rob  his  kind  master !  If  he'd  a  knowd  it,  he 
never  would  have  left  the  house — no,  that  he  wouldn't.' 

He  was  talking  on  in  this  way  when  we  heard  a  loud  shriek 
from  Mamma's  room,  and  her  bell  began  to  ring  like  mad :  and 
presently  out  she  ran,  roaring  out,  *  Anna  Maria  !  Cook  I  Mr. 
HoBSON  !     Thieves !     I'm  robbed,  I'm  roblied ! ' 

*  "Where's  the  scoundreH'  says  Abershaw,  seizing  the  poker 
as  valiant  as  any  man  I  ever  saw  ;  and  he  nished  upstairs  towards 
Mrs.  B.'s  apartment,  I  following  behind,  more  leisurely ;  for  if 
the  rascal  of  a  housebreaker  had  pistols  with  him,  how  was  I  to 
resist  him,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

But  when  I  got  up — there  was  no  thief.  The  scoundrel  had 
been  there  :  but  he  was  gone :  and  a  large  box  of  Mrs.  B.'s  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  burst  open,  with  numbers  of  things 
strown  about  the  floor.  Mamma  was  sobbing  her  eyes  out  in  her 
big  chair ;  my  wife  and  the  female  servants  already  assembled ;  and 
Abershaw  with  the  poker,  banging  under  the  bed  to  see  if  the 
villain  was  still  there. 

I  was  not  aware  at  first  of  the  extent  of  Mrs.  B.'s  misfortune, 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  that  that  unfortunate  lady 
was  brought  to  tell  us  what  she  had  lost.  First,  it  was  her 
dresses  she  l>emoaned,  two  of  whii'h — her  rich  purple  velvet  and 
her  black  satin — were  gone :  then,  it  was  her  Cashmere  shawl : 
then,  a  box  full  of  ornaments,  her  jet,  her  pearls,  and  her  garnets : 
nor  was  it  until  the  next  day  that  she  confessed  to  my  wife  that 
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the  ffreat  Iobr  of  all  waH  an  old  black  velvet  reticule,  containing 
two  Imndred  and  twenty-thrco  poiindH,  in  gold  and  notes.  I 
RupiKtso  bIio  did  not  like  to  tell  me  of  this :  for  a  short  time 
before,  Inung  somewhat  pn^fi8o<l  for  money,  I  had  asked  her  to 
lend  me  some ;  when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  old  lady  declared, 
uiK>n  hor  honour,  that  she  had  not  a  guinea,  nor  should  have  one 
until  her  dividends  came  in.  Now,  if  she  haii  lent  it  to  me,  she 
would  have  been  |>aid  back  again,  and  this  she  owned  with  tears 
in  lier  eyes. 

Well,  when  she  lia<l  cried  and  screamed  sufficiently,  as  none 
of  thiH  grief  would  mend  matters,  or  bring  iMick  her  money,  we 
went  to  ImhI,  Abkksiiaw  clapping  to  all  the  bolts  of  the  house- 
d«K)r,  and  putting  the  grent  liar  up  with  a  clang  that  might  be 
hrard  all  thnnigh  the  street.  And  it  was  not  until  two  days 
after  the  event  that  I  gi>t  the  numbt^rs  of  the  notes  which  Mrs. 
C'ai*tain  li.  had  lost,  and  which  were  all  i>aid  into  the  Bank,  and 
ex«-hangc<l  for  gold  the  morning  after  the  n>bbery. 

'When  I  was  aware  of  its  extent,  and  when  the  horse  was 
stolen,  of  course  I  shut  the  stabhMloor,  and  calletl  in  a  i)oliceman 
-  -not  one  of  your  letter  X  jiolicemen — but  a  gentleman  in  plain 
cldthes,  who  ins|MH>ted  the  prtMnises,  examined  the  family,  and 
({uestionetl  the  servants  one  by  one.  This  gt*ntleman's  opinion 
WHS  that  tlie  n»bl>cry  was  gi»t  up  in  the  house.  First,  he  susftecte^i 
the  c«M»k,  then  he  in(*lined  towanls  the  houMmmid,  and  the  young 
ft'llow  with  wh(»m,  as  it  apiM*are<i,  that  artful  hussy  was  keeping 
conii«iny  ;  and  thim*  two  jMHir  wret^'lu'S  ex|H*cted  to  Ik?  carried  off 
to  jail  forthwith,  so  great  was  the  terror  under  which  they  lay. 

All  tliir*  while  Mit.  .AitKitsiiAW  g:ive  the  {Htliceman  every 
information  :  insist«sl  uinui  having  his  1)ox(*h  examinnl,  and  his 
a('(>ounts  l(N)ke(l  into,  tor  though  he  was  alm^'Ut,  waiting  uiM>n 
his  master  and  mistri*ss,  on  the  night  when  the  rolilnTy  was 
eonuuittiii,  he  did  not  wish  to  tv<":iiK»  search-  not  he ;  an*!  so  we 
liM»ke<l  nver  his  tninks  just  out  of  (*<anplinient. 

The  ottieer  did  not  sim-ui  to  W  satistifil  -as,  indee<l  he  had 
diseovennl  nothing  as  yet  and  after  a  h»ng  and  fniitless  visit  in 
tlu'  evening,  returnetl  on  tlie  next  morning  in  company  with 
ain»ther  tif  the  det«N*tives,  the  famous  Sciwmkjins  indeeil. 

As  soon  as  the  famous  Si-kimusins  saw  AbKKsnAW,  all  matters 
serniiNl  to  rhange — *  Hullo,  Jkrkv  I*  said  he,  *what,  youhenj?  at 
yniir  oM  tri«ks  ag:iin  ?  this  is  the  man  what  has  done  it.  Sir,'  he 
siijil  to  nie  ;  *lie  is  :i  well  known  nii^iii'  and  priir.'  Mk.  AitntsiiAW 
swore  more  tlian  ever  that  he  was  inn<N*ent,  and  calle<l  ujMm  me 
to  swear  that  1  ha«l  mrn  him  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  during  the 
wlioli*  iif  the  {H-rfiirmanee ;  but  I  could  neither  take  my  atK<iavit 
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to  this  fact,  nor  was  Mr.  Scroggins  a  bit  satisfied,  nor  would  he 
be  until  he  had  the  man  up  to  Beak  Street  Police  Court,  and 
examined  by  the  magistrate. 

Here  my  young  man  was  known  as  an  old  practitioner  on 
the  tread-mill,  and,  seeing  there  was  no  use  in  denying  the  factj 
he  confessed  it  yeiy  candidly.  He  owned  that  he  had  been 
unfortunate  in  his  youth,  that  he  had  not  been  in  General 
Hector's  service  these  five  years  ;  that  the  character  he  had  got 
was  a  sham  one,  and  Mrs.  Ajax  merely  a  romantic  fiction.  But 
no  more  would  he  acknowledge.  His  whole  desire  in  life,  he 
said,  was  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  and  ever  since  he  had  entered  my 
service  he  had  acted  as  such.  Could  I  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  which  he  had  failed  to  do  his  duty  1  But  there  was  no  use 
in  a  poor  fellow  who  had  met  with  misfortime  trying  to  retrieve 
himself;  he  began  to  cry  when  he  said  this,  and  spoke  so  naturally 
that  I  was  almost  inclined  to  swear  that  I  had  seen  him  under  us 
aU  night  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre. 

There  was  no  evidence  against  him  ;  and  this  good  man  was 
discharged,  both  from  the  Police  Office  and  from  our  service, 
where  he  couldn't  abear  to  stay,  he  said,  now  that  his  honour 
was  questioned.  And  Mrs.  Budge  believed  in  his  innocence, 
and  persisted  in  turning  off  the  cook  and  housemaid,  who,  she 
was  sure,  had  stolen  her  money :  nor  was  she  quite  convinced  of 
the  contrary  two  years  after,  when  Mr.  Abershaw  and  Mrs. 
Colonel  Ajax  were  both  transported  for  forgery. 


THE    SIGHTS    OF    LONDON.^ 
Sir, 

I  am  a  country  gentleman,  infirm  in  health,  stricken  in 
years,  and  only  occasionally  visiting  the  metropolis,  of  which  the 
dangers,  and  the  twise  and  the  croirdsy  are  somewhat  too  much 
for  my  quiet  nerves.  But  at  this  season  of  Easter,  having 
occasion  to  come  to  London,  where  my  son  resides,  I  was  induced 
to  take  his  carriage  and  his  five  darling  children  for  a  day's  sight- 
seeing. And  of  sight-seeing  I  have  had,  Sir,  enough,  not  for  a 
day,  but  for  my  whole  !i/f. 

My  8on\s  residence  is  in  the  elegant  neighbourhood  of  P-rtm-n 
Square,  and  taking  his  carriage,  of  which  both  the  horse  and 
driver  are  perfectly  steady  and  past  the  prime  of  life,  our  first 
visit  was  to  the  Tenebrorama,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  I  was 
told  some  neat  paintings  were  exhibited,  and  I  could  view  some 

»  [April  6,  1850.] 
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Bcenes  at  least  of  foreign  countricB  without  the  danger  and  ficitigue 
of  personal  travel.  I  paid  my  money  at  the  entrance  of  the 
building  and  entered  with  my  unsuspiciouH  little  charges  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  Sir,  it  is  like  the  entrance  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  what  I  have  been  given  to  understand  is 
the  initiation  into  Freemasonry.  We  plunged  out  of  the  light 
into  such  a  profound  darkness,  that  my  darling  Anna  Maria 
instantly  began  to  cry.  We  felt  we  were  in  a  chamber,  Sir, 
dimly  creaking  and  moving  underneath  us — a  horrid  sensation  of 
sea-sickness  and  terror  overcame  us,  and  I  was  almost  as 
frightened  as  my  poor  innocent  Anna  Maria. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  ghastly  view  of  a  church — the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Sepulchre^s  at  Jericho,  I  believe  it  was  called — 
a  dreary  pile,  with  not  a  soul  in  it,  not  so  much  as  a  pew-opener 
or  verger  to  whom  one  could  look  for  refuge  from  the  solitude  of 
the  diHrnal.  Sir,  I  don't  care  to  own  I  am  frightened  at  being  in 
a  church  alone  ;  I  was  once  locked  up  in  one  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  having  fallen  asleep  during  the  sermon,  and  though  I 
have  never  seen  a  ghost,  they  are  in  my  family — my  grandmother 
saw  one.  I  hate  to  look  at  a  great,  ghastly,  naked  edifice,  paved 
with  gravestones,  and  siurounded  with  epitaphs  and  death's 
htndK,  and  I  own  that  I  thought  a  walk  in  the  Park  would  have 
been  more  cheerful  than  this. 

Ah  we  looked  at  the  picture,  the  dreary  church  became  more 
dreary ;  the  shadows  of  night  (by  means  of  curtains  and  con- 
trivances, which  I  heard  in  the  Imck  |>art  of  the  mystery  nmking 
an  awful  flapping  and  pulling)  fell  deeply  and  more  terribly  on  the 
8<'ene.  It  grew  pitch  ilurk  ;  my  iKMir  little  ones  clung  convulsively 
to  my  knccrt ;  an  organ  commenced  playing  a  dead  march — it  was 
nii(lnii;ht — tajiers  presently  l)egan  to  flicker  in  the  darkness — the 
urg:in  to  m(»an  mon^  diHuially — and  suddenly,  by  a  hideous 
optical  delusion,  the  church  was  made  to  apiiear  as  if  full  of 
I)eople,  tlie  altar  was  lighted  up  with  a  mortuary  illumination, 
and  the  dreadful  monks  were  in  their  stalls. 

I  have  l»een  in  churches.  I  have  thought  the  sermon  long. 
I  never  thought  the  ruil  service  so  long  as  that  {minted  one  which 
I  witnei*i*e<l  at  the  Tenebrorama.  My  di«r  chil<ln*n  whii*|HTed, 
'  Take  us  out  of  this  place,  Grandi)a|Ni.'  I  would  have  done  so. 
I  started  to  get  up  (the  place  being  now  dimly  visible  to  our 
eyes,  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  disi*losing  two  other 
wretches  l(K>king  on  in  the  twilight  Ixtiides  ourselves) — I  started,  I 
Kiv,  to  get  up,  when  the  chamber  began  to  move  again,  and  I 
sank  liai'k  on  my  seat,  not  daring  to  stir. 

The  next  view  we  saw  was  the  Summit  of  Mount  Ararat,  I 
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believe,  or  else  of  a  mountain  in  Switzerland,  just  before  dawn. 
I  can't  bear  looking  down  from  mountains  or  heights;  when 
taken  to  St.  Paul's  by  my  dear  mother,  as  a  child,  I  had  weU-nigh 
faintcnl  when  brought  out  into  the  outer  gallery ;  and  this  view  of 
Mount  Ararat  is  so  dreadful,  so  lonely,  so  like  nature,  that  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  prevent  myself  from  dashing  down  the  peak  and 
plunging  into  the  valley  below.  A  storm,  the  thunderous  rumble 
of  which  made  me  run  cold,  the  fall  of  an  avalanche  destroying  a 
village,  some  lightning  and  an  eclipse  I  believe  of  the  sun,  were 
introduced  as  ornaments  to  this  picture,  which  I  would  as  lief  see 
again  as  undergo  a  nightmare. 

More  dead  than  alive,  I  took  my  darling  children  out  of  the 
place,  and  tenderly  embraced  them  when  I  was  out  of  the  door. 

The  Haidorama  is  next  by,  and  my  dear  little  third  grandchild 
insisted  upon  seeing  it.  Sir,  we  unsuspecting  ones  went  into  the 
place  and  saw,  what  do  you  think  ? — the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  ! 
Ships  were  tossed  and  dashed  about  the  river  before  us  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Convents  and  castles  toppled  down  before  our 
eyes  and  burst  into  flames.  We  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
mariners  in  the  storm,  the  groans  of  the  miserable  people  being 
swallowed  up  or  smashed  in  the  rocking,  reeling  ruins — tremendous 
darkness,  lurid  lightning  flashes,  and  the  awful  booming  of 
thunderbolts  roared  in  our  ears,  dazzled  our  eyes,  and  frightened 
our  senses  so,  that  I  protest  I  was  more  dead  than  alive  when 
I  quitted  the  premises,  and  don't  know  how  I  found  myself  in  my 
carriage. 

We  were  then  driven  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  place  which 
I  often  like  to  visit  (keeping  away  from  the  larger  beasts,  such  as 
the  bears,  who  I  often  fancy  may  jump  fTt)m  their  poles  upon 
certain  unoffending  Christians ;  and  the  howling  tigers  and  lions 
who  are  continually  biting  the  keepers'  heads  off),  and  where  I 
like  to  look  at  the  monkeys  in  the  cages  (the  little  rascals)  and 
the  birds  of  various  plumage. 

Fancy  my  feelings.  Sir,  when  I  saw  in  these  gardens — in  these 
gardens  frequented  by  nursery-maids,  mothers  and  children — an 
immense  brute  of  an  elephant  about  a  hundred  feet  high  rushing 
about  with  a  wretched  little  child  on  his  back,  and  a  single  man 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  him !  I  uttered  a  shriek — I  called 
my  dear  children  round  about  me.  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  Sir,  I  ran.  I  ran  for  refuge  into  a  buildin*;  hard  by, 
where  I  saw — Ah,  Sir!  I  saw  an  immense  l>oa  constrictor 
swallowing  a  live  rabbit — swallo^^nng  a  live  rabbit,  Sir,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  have  swallowed  one  of  my  little  boys  after- 
wards.    Grood  heavens  I     Sir,  do  we  live  in  a  Christian  country, 
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and   arc  iiarenU   au(i  childreu   to   bo   subjt'ctotl  to  Bights   like 

Our  lu'xt  visit — of  pleasure,  Sir !  bear  with  me  when  I  say 
pfeasurt — was  to  the  "NVaxwork  in  Baker  Stret^t  —of  whieli  I  have 
<iiily  to  say  that,  nither  than  bo  left  alone  in  (hat  gallery  at 
niglit  witli  those  statues,  I  would  eonscnt  to  be  loeke<l  up  with 
one  (if  the  horrid  lions  at  the  Zoological  (iardens.  There  is  a 
woman  in  blaek  there  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  whiww  brwist  lioaves — 
there  is  an  old  man  whose  head  is  always  slowly  turning  round 
— there  is  Her  M — ty  and  the  l^y-l  (liildren  Kniking  as  if  they 
all  had  the  yellow  fever — sights  enough  to  terrify  any  Christian 
I  shouhl  think — sights  which,  nevertheless,  as  a  man  and  a 
grandfather,  I  did  not  mind  undergoing. 

But  my  stH»ond  boy,  Tommy,  a  prj'ing  little  dare-<levil,  full  of 
mischief,  nmst  insist  upon  our  going  to  what  ho  railed  the 
rcs^TVtnl  a]>artment,  where  Nai*<>leon's  carriage  was,  he  saitl,  and 
other  curiosities.  Sir,  he  causini  me  to  ]Miy  six|Mnices  for  all 
the  ]>arty,  and  intHMluctxl  me  to  what? — to  the  Chamber  of 
HoKKoits,  Sir  I— they're  not  ashamed  to  call  it  so— they're  proud 
of  the  frightful  title  and  the  dreadful  exhibition — and  what  did 
I  there  iK'hold — nuirderers.  Sir  munlerers ;  some  of  them  in 
their  own  cold  bltMnl—  Robespiekue  s  head  otf  in  a  pbte — 
Makat  stuck  and  bleeding  in  a  luith — Mr.  and  Mks.  Mannino 
in  a  friglitful  coUotpiy  with  Cuukvoisiek  and  Fi»h*iii  alxtut  tho 
infermil  nuu'hine  -  and  my  child,  my  gnindchild.  Sir,  laughe<l  at 
my  emotion  and  ridiculed  his  grandfathers  just  terror  at  witniws- 
ing  this  hideous  scene  ! 

.Iacky,  my  fifth,  is  Ixmnd  for  India — and  wished  to  set*  the 
Overland  Journey  iM)urtraye<l,  which,  as  I  also  am  interested  in 
the  future  progress  of  that  darling  child,  I  was  anxious  to  Uphold. 
We  came  into  the  Exhibition,  Sir,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
sinnnm  wjis  repnwi'ntetl.  Have  you  ever  8«*«'n  a  sim<N>n,  Sirt 
Can  vou  figure  to  Yourself  what  a  simoon  is? — a  toniailo  of  sand 
in  whicli  vou  die  Irfore  vou  can  wiv  .lack  K4ibinKon,  in  which 
camels,  liorses,  men  are  swept  into  tl(*atli  in  an  inntant — and  thij 
was  the  at/nenftie  sight  which,  Jis  a  jiarent  an<l  a  man,  I  was 
calb*<l  upon  to  witnt'ss  !  Shuddering,  and  calling  my  little  cliarges 
around  me,  I  tjuitteil  Waterloo  Pla«'e,  and  having  treatt^d  the  d«*ar 
Kniigs  to  a  few  Imns  in  the  Hay  market,  comluclt^l  them  to  their 
hist  phM'e  of  anuisement,  viz.  the  Panorama,  in  I^'icester  Tlace. 

All,  Sir  !  Of  what  chiy  are  mortals  supiKtsed  to  Ite  made,  tlu&t 
t) ley  can  visit  that  exhibition?  l>reams  I  have  ha<l  in  my  life, 
but  as  that  view  of  tlui  Arctic  Regions,  nothing  so  terrible.  My 
bhxKl  freezes  as  1  tliink  of  that  frightful  8umm«r  even  >  but  what 
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to  say  of  the  winter?  By  heavens,  Sir,  I  could  not  fkoe  the 
sight — the  icy  picture  of  eternal  snow — the  livid  northern  lights, 
the  killing  glitter  of  the  stars ;  the  wretched  mariners  groping 
about  in  the  snow  round  the  ship ;  they  caused  in  me  such  a 
shudder  of  surprise  and  fright — that  I  don't  blush  to  own  I  popped 
down  the  curtain  after  one  single  peep,  and  would  not  aUow  my 
children  to  witness  it. 

Are  others  to  be  so  alarmed,  so  misled,  so  terrified!  I 
beseech  all  people  who  have  nerves  to  pause  ere  they  go  sight- 
seeing at  the  present  day  and  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GouAH  Muff. 


THE  LION  HUNTRESS  OF  BELGKAVIA.* 
Being  Lady  Nimrod's  Journal  of  the  past  Season. 

I. 

When  my  husband's  father,  Sm  John  Nimrod,  died  after  sixteen 
years'  ill -health,  which  ought  to  have  killed  a  dozen  ordinaiy 
baronets,  and  which  I  bore,  for  my  part,  with  angelic  patience, 
we  came  at  length  into  the  property ;  which  ought,  by  rights,  to 
have  been  ours  so  long  before  (otherwise  I  am  sure  I  would  never 
have  married  Nimrod,  or  gone  through  eighteen  years  of  dulness 
and  comparative  poverty  in  second-rate  furnished  houses  at  home 
and  abroad),  and  at  length  monUd  my  viaison  in  London.  I 
married  Nimrod,  an  artless  and  beautiful  young  woman,  as  I 
may  now  say  without  vanity,  for  I  have  given  up  all  claims  to 
youth  or  to  personal  appearance,  and  am  now  at  the  inezzo  of  the 
path  of  nostra  vita,  as  Dante  says,  having  no  pretensions  to 
flirt  at  all,  and  leaving  that  frivolous  amusement  to  the  young 
girls.  I  made  great  sacrifices  to  marry  Nimrod  ;  I  gave  up  for 
him  Captain  (now  General)  Flather,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  time,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  me ;  Mr.  Pyx,  then  tutor 
to  the  Earl  op  Noodlebury,  but  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Bullock- 
smithy  ;  and  many  more  whom  I  need  not  name,  and  some  of 
whom  I  daresay  have  never  forgiven  me  for  jilting  them,  as  they 
call  it.  But  how  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  Mamma's  means  were 
small.  Who  could  suppose  that  a  captain  of  dragoons  at  Brighton, 
or  a  nobleman's  tutor  and  chaplain  (who  both  of  them  adored  me 
certainly)  would  ever  rise  to  their  present  eminent  positions? 

^  [August  24,  31 ;  September  21,  1850.] 
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And  I  therefore  sacrificed  myself  and  my  inclinations,  as  every 
well-nurtured  and  highly  principled  girl  will,  and  became  Mbs. 
NiMROD — remaining  Mrs.  Nimrod — plain  Mrs.  Nimrod,  as  Mr. 
Gkimhtone  said — for  eighteen  years.  Wliat  I  sutfered  no  one 
can  tell.  Nimrod  has  no  i)owers  of  conversation,  and  I  am  all 
soul  and  genius.  Nimrod  cares  neither  for  poetry,  nor  for 
company,  nor  for  science ;  and  without  geology,  without  poesy, 
without  society,  life  is  a  blank  to  me.  Provided  he  could  snooze 
at  home  mth  the  children,  poor  N.  was  (and  is)  happy.  But 
ah !  could  their  innocent  and  often  foolish  conversation  suffice  to 
a  woman  of  my  i)owers  ?  I  was  wretchedly  deceived,  it  must  be 
owiuhI,  in  my  marriage,  but  what  mortal  among  us  has  not  his 
or  her  tractisserifs  and  desiliusionnements  f  Had  I  any  idea  that 
the  old  Sir  John  Nimrod  would  have  clung  to  life  with  such 
uncommon  tenacity,  I  might  now  have  been  the  occupant  of  the 
Palace  uf  Bullocksmithy  (in  place  of  |)oor  Mr8.  Pyx,  who  is  a 
vulgar  creature),  and  not  the  mistress  of  my  house  in  Eaton 
Crescent,  and  of  Hornby  Hall,  CumWrland,  where  poor  Sir 
C11ARLE8  Nimrod  generally  lives  shut  up  with  his  gout  and  his 
children. 

He  does  not  come  up  to  London,  nor  is  he  fait  jxmr  y  Itrillfr. 
My  eldest  daughter  is  amiable,  but  she  has  such  frightful  red 
hair,  that  I  really  could  not  bring  her  into  the  world ;  the  boys 
are  with  their  tutor  and  at  Eton  ;  and  as  I  was  lK>m  for  society, 
I  am  bound  to  seek  for  it  alone.  I  pass  eight  months  in  London, 
and  the  remainder  at  Baden,  or  at  Brighton,  or  at  Paris.  We 
receive  company  at  Hornby  for  a  fortnight  when  I  go.  Sir  C — 
N —  does  not  trou1)]c  liimself  much  with  Limdon  or  mon  mnndf. 
He  moves  al)out  my  sal(X>ns  without  a  wonl  to  say  for  himsi*lf ; 
he  askt'<l  me  whether  I)r.  Bucklaxd  wiu*  a  i)oet,  and  whether 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  not  an  Admiral  ;  he  generally  overeats 
and  drinkH  himself  at  the  house -dinners  of  his  cIu1n»,  being  a 
niemlHT  of  both  Sn<h)KEr's  and  Toodi^e  s,  an<i  returns  home  after 
nix  weeks  to  his  stupid  CumWrland  solitudes.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  lot  in  life  sis  a  domestic  character  iH  not  a  happy 
one.  Bom  to  Irllhr  in  society,  I  had  the  honour  of  singing  on 
the  table  at  Bri«:htoii  U'fore  the  epicure  GKoR(iE  the  Fourth  at 
six  yi^ars  of  a<re.^  What  was  the  use  of  shining  under  such  a 
Inwhel  as  jioor  dt^r  Sir  C —  N — ?  I'here  are  some  of  us,  gifted 
but  unfortunate  beings,  whose  lot  is  the  worhi.  Wc  are  like  the 
Wanderer  in  my  dear  friend  El'csene  Sue's  elegant  novel,  to 
whom  Fate  says,  ^  Alarchty  Marrhf  :*  for  us  pilgrims  of  society 

>  It  was  nt>t   Iwfore   Geukub  thb  Fockth,   but  befuro  the  Pkincb  or 
Walbh.  that  Ladt  Nimbod,  then  Miss  Dellaibs,  performed  at  tbe  rkvilion. 
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there  is  no  rest.  The  Bellairs  havr  be«D  a  bted  race  :  desrest 
Mumma  dropped  down  ia  tliu  tea-rooms  at  AJmack's  and  was 
carried  hODie  paraljeed ;  I  have  heard  that  Paita  (before  our 
misfortunes  and  when  be  lived  &t  Castle  Bellairs,  aod  in  Rutland 
Square)  never  diued  alone  for  twenly-seven  years  and  three- 
quarteTB,  aad  rather  than  be  without  company  be  would  sit  and 
}niig\i  and  quaff  with  the  horrid  bailiffs  who  oflen  arrested  him. 
I  am  a  creature  of  the  world  then ;  I  cannot  help  aij  nature. 


The  Eagle  (the  crest  of  the  Bellaiks)  flies  to  the  dazzling  sun, 
while  the  '  moping  owl '  prefers  the  stupid  darkness  of  the  thicket. 
They  call  me  the  Lion  Huntress.  I  own  that  I  love  the 
society  of  the  distinguished  and  the  great.  A  mere  I'ultivator  of 
frivolous  fashion,  a  mere  toady  of  the  great,  I  despise  ;  but  geniuB, 
but  iMjetiy,  but  talent,  but  Etientific  reputation,  hut  humour,  but 
eccentricity  above  all,  I  adore.  I  have  opened  my  Salons  now 
for  several  seasons.  Everybody  of  note  who  has  been  in  our 
metropolis  I  have  received — the  great  painters,  the  great  poets 
and  sculptors  (de;ir,  dear  sculptors,  I  adore  them),  the  great 
musicians  and   artists,    the  great    statesmen   of   all    the  great 
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countrieH;  the  great  envoys,  the  great  mitwionaries,  the  great 
Gencrsilrt,  the  great  eivrvbixlies  have  honouriHl  the  reunions  of 
Clementina  Nimrod.  I  have  had  at  the  same  dinner  the  wise 
and  famous  Monhieur  Doctrinaire  (and  was  in  hopes  he  would 
have  come  to  me  in  the  footman's  suit  in  which  he  escaped  from 
Paris,  but  he  only  came  with  his  Golden  Fleece,  his  broad  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  eighteen  orders) ;  SuiNOR  Bombardi, 
the  R4)iiian  tribune  ;  General  Prince  Rubadubsti,  the  Russian 
Genend ;  and  dear  Tarboosh  Pasha,  who  was  converted  to 
Islamism  after  his  heroic  conduct  in  Hungary.  I  have  had  Mon- 
sieur Sansgene,  the  eminent  socialist  refugee ;  Rabbi  Jeiiosh- 
APHAT  from  JerutuUem ;  the  Arc4IBI8Hop  of  Mealypotatoes, 
tn  pariihus  infidel ium^  and  in  purple  stockings  ;  Brother  Hi(:<;8, 
the  Mormon  Prophet ;  and  my  own  dear  Bishop  of  Bullock- 
smithy,  who  has  one  of  tlie  prettiest  ankles  and  the  softest  hands 
in  England,  seated  round  my  lowly  boanl.  I  have  had  that 
darling  Colonel  Milstone  Reii>,  the  decypherer  of  the  Baby- 
lonish inscriptions  ;  the  eminent  Professor  Hodwinck  of  Halle, 
author  of  those  extraordinary  Iloroi  Anirdiluvhur^  and  The 
History  of  thf  Thrre  llundrfd  First  Sovereiffru  of  the  FourUi 
Prmdamite  Peritnl ;  and  Professor  Blenkinhorn  (who  reads 
your  handwriting  in  that  wondertid  way,  you  know,  for  thirteen 
stamiM)  nnnul  one  ti'a-table  in  one  room  in  my  house.  I  have 
had  tlie  h«^ro  of  Acre,  the  hero  of  Long  Acre,  and  a  near  relation 
of  Green  ACRE  at  the  same  «oi'r/<f — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own,  that  when  during  his  trial  the  late  atr(H*iouH  Mr.  Rawhead, 
confiding  in  his  aci^uittal,  wrote  to  onler  a  rump  and  dozen  at  the 
inn,  I  was  ho  much  deceiv*-*!  by  the  l>areface<l  wretch's  protesta- 
tions of  innocenct\  that  I  sent  him  a  little  note,  n^questing  the 
honour  of  his  comiKiny  at  an  evening:  jiarty  at  my  house.  He 
was  found  justly  guilty  (ff  the  nuinler  of  Mr.s.  Tuipks,  was 
hanged,  and,  nf  cours**,  could  not  conic  to  my  jwirty.  But  had 
he  Im'cu  inn<K!cnt,  what  hhame  would  there  have  l>een  in  my 
receiving  a  man  so  certainly  rcnmrkable,  and  whose  undoubte<l 
courage  (ha<l  it  Imm-u  exerte<l  in  a  In'tter  cause)  might  have  Kxl 
hirii  to  do  great  thin«r*  ?  Y****,  and  if  I  take  that  villa  at  Fulhani 
next  year,  I  lioix'  ti>  have  a  snug  Sunday  party  from  the  AgJijM'- 
inone  for  a  game  at  luM-key  ;  when  I  liojHr  that  my  dejir  Bisnop 

OF  HuLLOCKSMITHY  will  eoliir. 

Inde«*<l,  what  is  life  W(»rth  living  for  but  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
WK'iety  t»f  men  of  talent  and  celebrity?  Of  the  mere  wio/nA',  you 
know,  one  iN'rmm  is  just  like  another.  Lahy  A.  and  Lai»y  B. 
have  their  drt^ssi's  nnule  bv  the  same  milliner,  and  talk  to  th«' 
same  i>attem.     Lord  C.  s  whiskers  are  exactly  like  Mr.  D.'s, 
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and  their  coats  are  the  same,  and  their  plaited  shirt-fronts  are  the 
same,  and  they  talk  about  the  same  things.  If  one  dines  with 
E.,  or  F.,  or  G.,  or  H.,  one  has  the  same  dinner  at  each  table ; 
the  very  same  soup,  entrees^  sweets,  and  ices,  interspersed  with 
the  same  conversation  carried  round  in  an  undertone.  If  one 
goes  to  I.  house  or  K.  house,  there  is  the  same  music — the  same 
Mario  and  Lablache,  the  same  Lablache  and  Mario.  As  for 
friends  in  the  world,  we  know  what  they  are,  stupid  frumps  and 
&mily  connections,  who  are  angry  if  they  are  not  invited  to  all 
one's  parties,  who  know  and  tell  all  one's  secrets,  who  spread  all 
the  bad  stories  about  one  that  are  true,  or  half-true,  or  untrue ; 
I  make  a  point  for  my  part  to  have  no  friends.  I  mean,  nobody 
who  shall  be  on  such  a  confidential  footing  as  that  he  or  she  shall 
presume  to  know  too  much  of  my  affairs,  or  that  I  shall  myself 
be  so  fond  of^  that  I  should  miss  them,  were  they  to  be  estranged 
or  to  die.  One  is  not  made,  or  one  need  not  be  made,  to  be 
uncomfortable  in  life  ;  one  need  have  no  painful  sensations  about 
anybody.  And  that  is  why  I  admire  and  am  familiar  with 
remarkable  people  and  persons  of  talent  only ;  because,  if  they 
die,  or  go  away,  or  bore  me,  I  can  get  other  people  of  talent  or 
remarkable  persons  in  their  place.  For  instance,  this  year,  it  is 
the  Nepaulese  Princes,  and  Mlle.  Vandermeer,  and  the  Hippo- 
potamus one  is  interested  about ;  next  year  it  may  be  the  Chinese 
Ambassadors,  or  the  Pope,  or  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  or  who 
knows  who  ?  This  year  it  is  the  author  of  the  Memoriam  (and 
a  most  pleasing  poet),  or  Mr.  Gumming,  the  Lion  Hunter  of 
South  Africa,  or  that  dear  Prelude  :  next  year,  of  course  there 
will  be  somebody  else,  and  some  other  poems  or  delightful  works, 
which  will  come  in,  and  of  which  there  is  always  a  bountiful  and 
most  providential  and  blessed  natural  supply  with  every  succeed- 
ing season. 

And  as  I  now  sit  calmly,  at  the  end  of  a  well-spent  season, 
surveying  my  empty  apartments,  and  thinking  of  the  many 
interesting  personages  who  have  passed  through  them,  I  cannot 
but  think  how  wise  my  course  has  been,  and  I  look  over  the  list 

of  my  lions  with  pleasure.     Poor  Sir  G ,  in  the  same  way, 

keeps  a  game -book,  I  know,  and  puts  down  the  hares  and 
pheasants  which  he  has  bagged  in  his  stupid  excursions ;  and  if 
that  strange  and  delightful  bearded  hunter,  Mr.  Gumming  (who 
was  off  for  Scotland  just  when  I  went  to  his  charming  and  terrible 
Exhibition,  close  by  us  at  Knightsbridge,  and  ^ith  an  intimate 
Scotch  mutual  acquaintance,  who  would  have  introduced  me,  when 
I  should  have  numbered  in  my  Wednesday-list,  and  my  dinner- 
list  one  noble  lion  more) — if  Mr.   Gumming,  I  say,  keeps  his 
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journ&l  of  spriDg-bokH,  and  flephants,  and  sea-cows,  and  liona,  ftnd 
monatere,  \rhj  ehottld  not  Clementina  Nimbod  be  permitted  to 
recur  to  her  little  journals  of  the  sporting  season  t 


II. 

ONTINUALLY    I   have  been   naked, 

a  lion  t     A  lion  iit  a  man  or 

<nc  must  have  at  one's  parties 

— I   have  no   other   answer 

but  that.     One  has  a  man 

at  one's  parties  because  one 

sees  him  at  every Iiody  else's 

jukrties ;  I  cannot  tell  jou 

why.     It  is  the  way  of  the 

world,  and  when  one  u  at 

the  world,  one  must  do  as 

the  world  does. 

Vulgar  people  and  per- 
sons not  of  the  world, 
neverthclew,  have  their 
little  parties  and  their 
little  KTttut  men  (the 
foolish,  alwnrd  crintures !), 
and  I  have  no  dmibt  that  at  any  little  lawyer's  wife's  tea-tiihle 
in  Bloomsbuiy,  or  merchant's  heavy  mnhi^niy  in  Turtland  Place, 
our  manners  are  ludicrooMly  imitatcil,  and  that  lhenc  people  show 
off  their  lions,  JiLtt  as  we  do.  I  hrani  Mr.  Orihstune  the 
other  night  telling  of  some  imujiIc  with  whom  he  hnil  been  dininj;, 
n  kind  who  are  not  in  society,  and  of  whom,  of  ciiurw,  one  hu 
never  heard.  He  said  that  tlieir  iiiaimcrH  were  not  iiidike  ours, 
that  they  liviil  in  a  very  comfortably  fumixheil  houiie :  that  they 
hod  rntrem  from  the  ci infect ioncr'it,  nn<l  that  kind  nf  thin^,  and 
that  thry  hml  tb>-ir  lions,  the  absurd  crenturcH,  in  imitation  of 
us.  Some  of  these  pcojile  have  a  (jreat  ri'spect  for  the  Peerage, 
and  Orimstonr  wiys  that  at  this  hmixe,  which  iH'longs  to  a  relative 
of  his,  they  never  consider  their  grand  dinneni  complete  without 
poor  Lo&n  MriiULEiiKAD,  to  lake  the  lady  of  the  house  to  <]inner. 
Ijord  MuDPr.EilEAi)  never  siieaks,  but  drinks  unceasingly  during 
dinner  time,  ami  is  there,  tiRiMHTo.vR  say^  that  the  hiwt  may 
have  the  pliiiMiire  i>f  callin<;  out  in  a  liHid  viiice  and  the  hearing 
of  hirt  twHily  guests,  '  I/ikii  Mui>i>i.kiikai>,  may  I  have  the 
honour  of  taking  wine  with  your  Lordship  T' 
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I  am  told  there  are  several  members  of  the  aristocracy  who 
let  themselyes  out  to  be  dined,  as  it  were  in  this  sad  way ;  and 
do  not  dislike  the  part  of  lion  which  they  play  in  inferior  houses. 

Well,  then,  what  must  we  acknowlec^  ?  that  persons  not  in 
society  imitate  us ;  and  that  eveiybody  has  his  family  circle  and 
its  little  lion  for  the  time  being.  With  us  it  is  Nelson  come 
home  from  winning  the  battle  of  Aboukir ;  with  others  it  ie  Tom 
Smith,  who  has  gained  the  silver  skulls  at  the  rowing  match. 
With  us  it  is  a  Foreign  Minister,  or  a  Prince  in  exile ;  with  others 
it  may  be  Master  Thomas,  who  has  just  come  from  Cambridge, 
or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  have  just  been  on  a  tour  to  Paris. 
Poor  creatures  !  do  not  let  us  be  too  hard  on  them  !  People  may 
not  be  in  society,  and  yet,  I  daresay,  mean  very  well.  I  have 
found  in  steam]x>at8  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  tables  d'hote  on  the 
Continent,  very  well-informed  persons,  really  very  agreeable  and 
well-mannered,  with  whom  one  could  converse  very  freely,  and 
get  from  them  much  valuable  information  and  assistance,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  were  not  in  society  at  all.  These  people  one 
does  not,  of  course,  recognise  on  returning  to  this  country  (unless 
they  happen  to  get  into  the  world  as  occasionally  they  do) ;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  like  us  many  of  them  are,  and  what  good 
imitations  of  our  manners  they  give. 

For  instance,  this  very  Mr.  Grimstone — Lady  Tollington 
took  him  up,  and  of  course,  if  Lady  Tollington  takes  up  a 
man  he  goes  everywhere — four  or  five  years  ago  in  Germany  I 
met  him  at  Wiesbaden  ;  he  gave  me  up  his  bedroom,  for  the  inn 
was  full,  and  he  slept  on  a  billiard-table,  I  think,  and  was  very 
good-natured,  amusing,  and  attentive.  He  was  not  then  du  monde, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him :  for,  though  he  bowed  to  me  one  night 
at  the  Opera,  I  thought  it  was  best  not  to  encourage  him,  and  my 
glass  would  not  look  his  way.  But  when  once  received,  diffi- 
culties of  course  vanished,  and  I  wjis  delighted  to  know  him. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Grimstone,'  I  said,  *  how  charmed  I  am  to  see  you 
among  us.  How  pleasant  you  must  be,  ain't  you?  I  see  you 
were  at  Lady  Tollington*s  and  Lady  Trumpinoton's  ;  and  of 
course  you  will  go  everj'where ;  and  will  you  come  to  my 
We<lne8days  1 ' 

'  It  is  a  great  comfort.  Lady  Nimrod,'  Grimstone  said,  '  to 
be  in  society  at  last,  and  a  great  privilege.  You  know  that  my 
relations  are  low,  that  my  father  and  mother  are  Milgar,  and  that 
until  I  came  into  the  vumdej  I  had  no  idea  what  decent  manners 
were,  and  had  never  met  a  gentleman  or  lady  l)efore  ? ' 

Poor  young  man  I  Considering  his  disadvanta«res,  he  really 
pronounces  his  h's  very  decently  ;  and  I  watched  him  all  thnmgh 
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dinnor-time  and  he  Whavwl  quite  well.     Lady  Bunker  says  he 
is  Ratiri(*al ;  hut  he  stM'ins  to  me  Hiinple  and  quiet. 

Mr.  Grimstone  is  a  lion  now.  His  speech  in  Parliament 
made  him  talke<l  about.  Directly  one  is  talked  about  one  is  a 
lion.  He  is  a  radical ;  and  his  principles  are,  I  believe,  horrid. 
But  one  must  have  him  to  one's  parties,  as  he  goes  to  Lady 

ToLLIN(iTON'.S. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  dislike  so  nmch  as  the  illiberal! ty 
of  some  narrow- minded  English  jK'ople,  who  want  to  judge 
everything  by  their  own  standanl  of  monds,  and  are  R<|ueamish 
with  distinguishwl  foreigners,  whose  manners  do  not  exactly 
<»orrespond  with  their  own.  Have  we  any  right  to  ijuarrel  with 
a  Turkish  gentleman,  lurause  he  has  three  or  four  wiv«»s  ?  With 
an  officer  of  Austrian  hussars,  In'cause  in  the  course  of  his  fminful 
fluties  he  has  had  to  inflict  ]M>rs<mal  punishment  on  one  or  two 
relM'llious  ItAlian  or  Hungarian  ladies,  and  whi]>  a  few  little  lM>ys7 
l)(K»s  anylHKly  cut  Dr.  Hawthky  at  Eton  for  corr<H*ting  the 
lK>ys?— my  sons,  I'm  sure,  would  1h»  the  letter  for  a  little  mon». 
Wiien  the  Emperors  aide-de-camp,  C'oi^nt  Knovtofk,  was  in 
this  countr}',  was  he  not  p*Tfwtly  well  re<'eived  at  Court  and  in 
the  very  first  circles'?  It  gives  one  a  sort  <»f  thrill,  and  imparts  a 
fiitiuancy  and  flavour  to  a  whole  fmrty  when  one  has  a  lion  in 
it,  who  liJis  hangiMl  twenty -five  Polish  ('nlonels  like  ('ount 
KxtH'ToFF ;  or  shot  a  couple  t»f  hundnMl  C'nrlist  officers  K'fore 
breakfast,  like  (iKNEKal  (iarhanzos,  than  whom  I  never  met  a 
more  mild,  acc(»mplishe<l,  and  elegant  man.  I  should  say  he  is  a 
man  of  the  most  scuisitive  orgiviiisiUion — that  he  would  shrink 
fn»m  giving  pain  ;  he  has  the  pnttiist  white  hand  I  ever 
s'lw,  ext'ept  my  dear  BisluqKs  ;  and  Is'sides,  in  tht»s«'  countries  an 
(►flicer  lUM-^l  (h>  his  duty.  Thes*»  extreme  mea.Mires,  of  eourw,  are 
not  what  one  would  like  offieers  of  one's  own  eountn'  to  do,  but 
eonsid«T  the  ditferenee  of  the  e<luention  of  foreigners  I — and  also, 
it  must  be  n-memlKTed,  that  if  ptior  cb-ar  (Jknkkal  (iARKANZoH 
/////  shtMtt  tlie  Carlists,  thom»  horrid  Carlists,  it*  they  had  caught 
him,  wouM  certainly  have  shot  A////. 

In  tiie  s:inie  way  alHiut  remarkable  women  who  eome  among 
us — tlii'ir  standanl  of  pn»priety,  it  niust  Ik*  reniemU'nMl,  is  not 
ours,  and  it  is  n«»t  fnr  us  to  judgi*  them.  When  that  delightful 
MvhAMK  Andkia  cinie  ami>ngst  us  (wlnmi  (fRiMsT(»NK  calls 
i*oLVAM)i:iA,  tliouLrh  her  name  is  Ai.phonsink),  who  ever 
tliouL'lit  i»f  ret'usiniT  to  n-i'eive  her?  (\n  nt  Am>rta,  and  her 
tir-^t  husband,  tin'  I>M:n\  df.  FniMr,  are  the  iM'st  friends 
iniaginablf  :  and  I  havr  hi  ard  that  the  l»:ir(»n  was  present  at  his 
wife's  wei»nd  marriaire,  wishtd  her  new  bu>lKintl  j<»y  with  all  his 
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heart,  and  danced  with  a  Royal  Princess  at  the  wedding.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Prince  Greoort  Raoamoffski,  who  comes 
out  of  Prussian  Poland — (where  I  hope  Miss  Hulker  of  Lombard 
Street  leads  a  happy  life,  and  finds  a  couronne  fermee  a  consola- 
tion for  a  bad,  odious  husband,  an  uncomfortable,  hide-and-seek 
bam  of  a  palace  as  it  is  called,  and  a  hideous  part  of  the  countiy) 
— I  say  it  is  well  known  that  Ragamoffski  was  married  before 
he  came  to  England,  and  that  he  made  a  separation  from  his 
Princess  ci  Vamiable ;  and  came  hither  expressly  for  an  heiress. 
Who  minds  these  things?  Ragamoffski  was  everywhere  in 
London ;  and  there  were  Dukes  at  St.  George's  to  sign  the 
register ;  and  at  the  breakfast,  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  which  old 
Hulker  gave,  without  inciting  me,  by  the  way !  Thence,  I  say, 
it  ought  to  be  clear  to  us  that  foreigners  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
own  ways  and  habits,  and  not  ours ;  and  that  idle  cry  which 
people  make  against  some  of  them  for  not  conforming  to  our 
practices  to  be  put  down.  Cry  out  against  them  indeed !  Mr. 
Grimstone  says,  that  if  the  Emperor  Nero,  having  slaughtered 
half  Christendom  the  week  before,  could  come  to  England  with 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  all  London  would  welcome  him, 
and  he  would  be  pressed  at  the  very  first  houses  to  play  the 
fiddle ;  and  that  if  Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis,  though  she 
had  roasted  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  had  come  over  afterwards 
to  Mivart's,  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  very  best 
nobility  in  the  country  would  have  come  to  put  their  names  down 
in  her  visiting-book. 

III. 

Among  the  most  considerable  lions  who  have  figured  in  my 
menagerie,  I  may  mention  Bobbachy  Bahawder,  the  Prince  of 
Delhi,  who  came  over  on  a  confidential  mission,  from  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  their  august  sovereign  and 
master.  No  soiree  was  for  some  time  complete  without  the 
Bobbachy.  Of  all  the  Orientals  who  have  visited  our  shores, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  was  the  most  witty,  interesting,  and 
accomplished  ;  he  travelled  with  a  small  suite  of  Hookabadars, 
Kitmeltgars,  and  Lascars ;  and  the  sensation  was  prodigious  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  distinguished  Envoy 
had  it  in  command  from  his  imperial  master,  to  choose  out  from 
among  the  beauties  of  Britain  a  young  lady  wlu>  would  not  object 
to  become  Empress  of  Delhi  in  place  of  the  late  lamented  wife 
of  the  sovereign,  for  whose  loss  His  Majesty  was  inconsolable.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  couutiy  that  this 
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the  real  object  of  his  mission  transpired :  for,  for  some  time,  the 
Bobbachy  lived  in  the  most  private  manner,  and  he  was  not  even 
presented  at  Court,  nor  asked  to  a  turtle  dinner  by  the  East  India 
Company.  In  fact,  some  of  the  authorities  of  Leadenhall  Street 
said  that  the  Bobbachy  was  no  more  an  Ambassador  than  you  or 
I,  and  hinted  he  was  an  impostor ;  but  His  Excellency's  friends 
knew  Ix^tter,  and  that  there  are  differences  of  such  a  serious 
nature  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Delhi  Emperor, 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Lieadenhall  Street  potentates 
to  ignore  the  Bobbachy,  and  throw  all  the  discredit  which  they 
could  upon  the  Envoy  of  the  great,  widowed,  and  injured 
sovereign. 

Lady  Lynx  took  this  line,  and  would  not  receive  him  ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  her  ladyship  is  lufe  with  some  of  those  odious 
Directors,  and  the  way  in  which  she  begs,  borrows,  and  as  / 
believe,  sells  the  cadetMhips  and  writerships  which  she  gets  from 
them,  is  very  well  known.  She  did  everything  malice  and  envy 
could  suggest,  to  bring  this  eminent  Asiatic  into  disrepute ;  she 
said  ho  was  not  a  Prince,  or  an  Envoy  at  all,  or  anything  but  a 
merchant  in  his  own  country  :  but  as  she  always  tries  to  sneer  at 
my  lions,  and  to  iK)oh-pooh  my  parties,  and  as  I  was  one  of  the 
firHt  to  welcome  the  distinguished  Bobl)achy  to  this  country,  the 
vory  ill-will  and  envy  of  Lady  Lynx  only  made  me  the  more 
confident  of  the  quality  of  this  remarkable  person,  and  I  do  not 
blush  to  own  that  I  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  our 
shorra.  I  asked  people  to  meet  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
OK  Delhi.  That  I  own,  and  that  he  denied  altogether  that  he 
was  here  in  any  such  cajmcity  ;  but  if  reasons  of  state  prt»vented 
hini  fn>ni  a4*knowlo<lging  his  rank,  that  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  awanl  it  t4)  him  ;  and  I  was  proud  to  have  the  chance 
of  ]>n»!*fnting  His  Excellency  to  »H)ciety,  in  op]K)«ition  to  that 
stupid,  unint4Tf*Mting  Hungarian  General  wh(»m  Lady  Lynx 
l)roii«:ht  out  at  the  same  time,  and  wh(»,  to  the  l^est  of  my  b<*lief, 
W21M  an  Irish  man,  out  of  (Vmnaught,  for  he  K]K>ke  English  with  a 
(leciiliHl  Conncmara  brogue. 

When  tlie  Boblnwhy  firHt  came  to  this  country,  he  (XH;upied 
Imiiibh*  l<Hlging8  in  Jcrniyn  Street,  and  livtnl  at  no  expense ;  but 
ha))]M'niiig  to  b<'  staying  at  the  Star  and  (tart^T  at  Richmond, 
wiuTe  he  one  day  came  to  dinner,  I  intnMluctMl  myself  to  him  in 
tiif  iiotcl  ganlens  ;  said  I  was  the  Lady  Nimrod,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  English  tkK'iety,  of  whom  ]MTha|)s  he  ha^l  heanl,  and  that  I 
should  U*  ghul  to  do  anything  in  my  ]K>wer  to  make  the  metroiMilis 
welcome  for  him,  and  introiluce  him  into  the  best  i*ompany.  He 
put  lN>th  his  hands  before  him  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  was  going  to 

2c 
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swim  at  me,  Mr.  Grimstone  said,  and  made  me  a  most  el^ant 
bow  :  answering  in  veiy  good  English  that  my  humble  name  and 
the  reputation  of  my  parties  had  often  formed  the  subject  of 
conTersation  at  the  Court  of  Delhi  and  throughout  the  East, 
and  that  it  yfrss  a  white  day  in  his  life  in  which  he  had  the 
delight  to  see  the  countenance  of  one  who  was  so  illustriouB  for 
beauty,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  was.  '  Ah ! '  he  often  said 
afterwards,  'why  has  Fate  disposed  so  early  of  such  a  lovely 
creature?  What  a  lucky  individual  is  he  (meaning  Nimbod) 
who  possesses  such  a  pearl !  It  is  fit  to  be  worn  in  an  Emperor's 
turban,  and  I  must  not  speak  about  you  to  my  master  or  show 
your  portrait  to  him  unless  I  can  take  you  to  him ;  for  he  will 
certainly,  when  I  get  back  to  Delhi,  chop  my  head  off  from  rage 
and  disappointment  at  my  returning  home  without  you  V 

This  speech,  though  Oriental,  at  least  shows  he  was  well-bred. 
Ab  for  my  marrying  the  Emperor,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
NiMROD  is  alive  in  the  country,  and  we  have  no  means  of  pursuing 
your  Oriental  practices  of  bow-stringing  here.  I  told  the  Bobbachy 
at  once  that  the  Emperor  must  never  think  of  me,  must  never  be 
spoken  to  about  me,  and  that  I  must  live  and  die  an  English,  not 
an  Indian  lady,  But  this  was  in  aftertimes,  and  when  we  grew 
more  intimate  together.  Meanwhile  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  into  the  world  this  amiable  and  polite  exotic. 

At  first,  as  I  have  said,  he  lived  in  a  very  humble  and  retired 
manner  in  Jermyn  Street,  when  I  called  upon  him  in  my  carriage 
with  my  footmen.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid-of-all-work : 
who  told  us  with  wonder  that  *  the  lujan  gent,'  as  she  called  him, 
lived  on  the  second  floor.  I  toiled  up  to  his  apartment  (how 
different  to  the  splendid  halls  and  alabaster  pillars  and  sparkling 
fountains  of  the  palaces  of  his  native  East !)  and  there  found  His 
Excellency  on  a  horse-hair  sofa,  smoking  his  hookah.  I  insisted 
upon  taking  him  a  drive  into  the  park.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine 
day,  and  there  was  a  throng  of  carriages,  and  most  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  noble  stranger  as  he  sate  by  my  side  in  the 
carriage  in  a  simple  Oriental  costume  with  a  turban  of  red  and 
gold.  I  would  have  taken  the  back  seat,  and  have  let  him  sit 
cross-legged,  but  I  had  Miss  Higgs,  my  companion,  and  Fido  on 
the  back  seat.  I  mentioned  everywhere  who  he  was,  took  him  to 
the  opera  that  night,  and  had  him  at  my  Wednesday,  with  a  petit 
diner  chain  to  meet  him. 

He  had  not  been  at  Court  as  yet,  nor  with  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated ;  until  the  presents  for 
Her  Majesty,  with  which  the  Burrumpooter  East  Indiaman  was 
loaded,  had  reached  London — presents  consisting  of  the  most 
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valuable  diamondB,  shawls,  elephants,  and  other  choice  specimens 
of  Oriental  splendour — had  arriTed  in  the  East  India  Docks,  it 
was  not  etiquette  for  him  to  present  himself  before  the  sovereign 
of  this  countiy.  Hence  his  quiet  retreat  in  his  Jermyn  Street 
lodgings ;  and  he  laughed  at  the  audacity  of  the  landlord  of  the 
o<liou8  house.  '  Landlord,'  he  said,  '  he  think  me  rogue.  Landlord 
he  send  me  bill.  Landlord  he  think  Bobbachy  Bahawdsr  not 
pay.  Stop  till  Burrumpooter  come,  then  see  whether  landlord 
not  go  down  on  his  knee  before  the  Emperor's  Ambassador.' 
Indeed  His  Excellency  had  arrived  with  only  two  attendants,  by 
the  steamer  and  the  overland  route,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  suite 
and  the  invaluable  baggage  to  follow  in  the  Burrumpooter, 

He  was  a  fine  judge  of  diamonds  and  shawls,  of  course,  and 
very  curious  about  the  jewellers  and  shawl  merchants  of  London. 
I  took  him  in  my  carriage  to  one  or  two  of  oar  principal  trades- 
men ;  but  there  was  veiy  little  which  he  admired,  having  seen 
much  finer  brilliants  and  shawls  in  his  own  romantic  land. 

When  he  saw  my  house  he  was  delighted  and  surprised.  He 
said  he  thought  all  houses  in  London  like  that  lodging  in  Jermyn 
Stni't,—  all  sofas  black,  all  sky  black ;  why  his  dam  secretary 
take  him  to  that  blac^k  hole?  Landlord — dam  secretary's  uncle — 
charge  him  hundred  ]x)un(l  month  for  that  lodging.  I  represented 
how  atrociously  His  Excellency  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
if  he  intende<l  to  receive  company,  he  should  certainly  transport 
himKelf  t4>  1>etter  apartments.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  simple 
forei^ers  are  impose<l  upon  by  our  grasping  countrymen ! 

The  Boblxachy^took  my  advice,  and  removed  to  handsome 
rooniri  at  ftreen's  Hotel,  where  he  engaged  a  larger  suite,  and 
iH'gnn  to  f^ve  entertainments  more  befitting  his  rank.  He  brought 
a  native  o<N>k,  who  pn'(mnHl  the  most  delicious  curries,  pillaws, 
mnl  Indian  dishi's,  which  really  matle  one  cry— they  were  so  hot 
with  ])e]>{M>r.  He  grailually  gi»t  alK>ut  him  a  number  of  the  most 
diHtin<;uiH)itHl  jieople,  and,  thanks  to  my  introduction  and  his  own 
circuit  nn<l  (*aptiv:iting  manners,  was  received  at  many  of  our 
U^t  hoUHCri  ;  and  when  the  real  object  of  his  mission  came  out 
(which  he  reveak'<l  to  me  in  confidence),  that  he  was  anxicms  to 
H4'U'<'t  a  lady  fur  the  vacant  throne  of  Delhi,  it  was  wonderful  how 
{>opulnr  he  Ix'cnnie,  and  how  anxious  people  were  about  him. 
The  iMtrtrait  of  his  imiMfrial  master,  the  Emperor,  seated  on  a 
pild  throne,  w:u<  hung  up  in  his  principal  drawing-room  ;  and 
though  a  vile  daub,  as  mont  i)eop]e  said,  especially  that  envious 
(rRiMsToNE,  who  Said  he  must  have  bought  it  of  some  Strand 
limner  for  a  guinea — yet  what  can  one  expect  from  an  Indian 
artist  ?  and  the  picture  represented  a  handflomp  young  man,  with 
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a  sweet  black  beard,  a  tbin  waist,  and  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
wortb  millions  and  billions  of  rupees. 

If  the  young  ladies  and  mammas  of  London  flocked  to  see  this 
picture,  you  may  imagine  how  eager  the  mammas  and  young 
ladies  were  to  show  their  own  beauties!  Eveiybody  read  up 
about  Delhi,  and  was  so  anxious  to  know  about  it  from  His 
Excellency!  Mbs.  Obamlet,  hearing  that  the  Orientals  like 
stout  ladies,  sent  to  Scotland  for  that  enormous  Miss  Oramlet, 
who  is  obliged  to  live  in  seclusion  on  account  of  her  size,  and  who 
really  would  do  for  a  show  ;  old  Ladt  Glvm  said  if  she  allowed 
her  dau^ter  to  make  such  a  marriage,  it  would  be  with  the 
fervent  hope  of  converting  the  Emperor  and  all  India  with  him ; 
little  Miss  Cockshaw  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  widows  were 
burned  still  at  Delhi.  I  don't  know  how  many  women  didn't 
ask  His  Excellency  when  this  news  was  made  public,  and  my 
lion  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces.  It  was  '  Bobbachy  Bahawdkr 
and  suite,'  *  His  Excellency  Bobbachy  Bahawder,'  *  His 
Excellency  Prince  Bobbachy  Bahawder,'  everywhere  now, 
his  name  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  who 'should  be  most  eager  to 
receive  hiuL 

The  number  of  pictures  of  young  ladies  of  rank  which  my 
friend  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  would  have  formed  a 
series  of  books  of  beauty.  There  came  portraits  from  Belgravia — 
portraits  from  Tybumia — portraits  from  the  country ;  portraits 
even  from  Bloomsbury  and  the  city,  when  the  news  was  made 
public  of  the  nature  of  His  Excellency's  mission.  Such  wicked 
d^eptive  portraits  they  sent  up  too  1  Old  Miss  Cruickshanks 
had  herself  painted  like  a  sylph  or  an  opera  dancer  ;  Mrs.  Bibb, 
who  is  five-and-forty  if  she's  a  day  old,  went  to  a  great  expense, 
and  had  a  fashionable  painter  to  drew  her  in  a  crop  and  a  pinafore, 
like  a  school-girl.  Fathers  brought  their  children  to  walk  up  and 
down  before  His  Excellency's  hotel,  and  some  bribed  His  Ex- 
cellency's secretary  to  be  allowed  to  wait  in  the  ante-room  until 
he  should  pass  out  from  breakfast.  That  Lady  Lynx  said  that 
the  only  ready  money  which  the  mission  got  was  from  these  bribes, 
and  the  pictures,  I  must  confess,  were  sold  upon  the  Minister's 
withdrawal  from  this  country. 

A  sudden  revolution  at  the  Court  of  Delhi  occiured,  as  is  very 
well  known,  in  May  last,  and  the  news  of  his  recall  was  brought 
to  my  excellent  friend.  The  demand  for  his  return  was  so 
peremptory  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  departed  with  his  secretary  only,  and  before  he  had 
even  had  time  to  take  leave  of  me,  his  most  attat^hed  friend. 

A  lamentable  accident  must  have  happened  to  the  BurrumpooUr 
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IiKliaman,  with  the  diamonds  and  elephants  on  board,  for  the 
unfortunate  ship  has  never  reached  England,  and  I  daresay  has 
sunk  with  all  on  board. 

But  that  irt  no  reason  for  the  slander  of  ill-natured  people,  who 
want  to  nmke  the  world  belieTe  that  there  never  was  such  a  ship 
as  the  BurrumpooUr  at  all ;  and  that  the  Bobbachy  and  his 
secretary  were  a  couple  of  rogues  in  league  together,  who  never 
had  a  pi*nny,  and  never  would  have  made  their  way  in  society 
but  for  my  introduction.  How  am  I  to  know  the  pedigrees  of 
Indian  Princes,  and  the  manners  of  one  blackamoor  from  another  t 
If  I  introdm*ed  the  Bobbachy,  I'm  sure  other  people  have  intro- 
ducc<l  other  dark-complexioned  people  ;  and,  as  for  the  impudence 
of  those  tradesmen  who  want  me  to  pay  his  bills,  and  of  Mr. 
CtRkkn,  of  the  hotel,  who  says  he  never  hatl  a  shilling  of  His 
Excellency's  money,  I've  no  words  to  speak  of  it 

Besides,  I  don't  believe  he  has  defhiuded  anybody :  and  when 
the  diiforenccH  at  the  Court  of  Delhi  are  adjusted,  I've  little  doubt 
but  that  he  will  send  the  paltry  few  thousand  pounds  he  owes 
here,  and  pcrhaiM  come  1)ack  to  renew  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  his  imi)erial  master. 
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Bt  the  Arabian  Histobiam  Kakagooz. 


Chapter  CCXXII. 

The  beautiful  kingdom  of  Caah- 
nnsre  waa,  it  is  very  well  known, 
governed  by  the  magnificait 
Empress  Eohinur,  a  sovereign 
so  renowned  for  beauty,  virtue, 
and  an  heroic  diaposition,  that 
iill  the  kingB  of  the  earth  pud 
court  to  her,  and  her  banner 
was  respected  wherever  it 
was  beheld.  She  gave  her 
empire  in  charge  to  Viziers 
of  great  &me.  Rdssool 
J  EH  A  UN,  a  stateeman 
matchless  for  wisdom,  waa 
the  President  of  her  Divan, 
and  administered  the  in- 
terior afliurB  of  the  Empire  ;  while  the  foreign  relations  of  Cash- 
mere were  upheld,  and  her  enemiee  made  to  tremble,  by  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  the  undaunted  Pulhekstoon.  By  the 
Caahmerian  laws,  the  husband  of  the  Empress  is  forbidden  to 
take  part  in  political  matters ;  that  Prince,  therefore,  passed  his 
time  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  exercised 
his  genius  in  bcauti^ing  the  city  of  Lundoon.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  Lundoonees  owed  the  beautiful  turban  which  they  wore  for 
many  ages ;  and  it  was  he  who,  with  the  aid  of  two  genii, 
Fackistuan  and  Foox,  raised  up  in  a  single  night  that  extia- 
>  tNorember  23,  1850.] 

[Ttiii  was  the  period  ot  Lord  John  Roanirs  cuiipaign  agunst  '  Papal 
Aggresdon' ;  Tbackany  rominded  his  couiitr;men  of  Ibe  struggle  of  the 
RefomutioD.] 
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onlinary  palace  of  crystal,  which  brought  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  to  viBit  Lundoon — and  made  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world. 

The  kingdom  of  Ca8hmere  was  peaceful  and  happy  ;  the  ports 
were  full  of  ships  ;  the  bazaars  were  thronged  with  merchants  and 
goods ;  the  roads  were  covered  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  with  {)eople  traTclling  in  security ;  the  Cadis  did  their  duty 
— in  a  wonl,  Lundoon  was  the  greatest  city,  Cashmere  the  noblest 
empire,  and  Kohinur  the  happiest  sovereign  in  the  world  but  for 
one  drawback — the  constant  rows  of  the  Mollahs,  who  were 
perpetually  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

It  is  known  that  for  a  long  time  the  Cashmerians  were 
followers  of  Omar,  the  successor  of  the  ProphA;  and  that  the 
Chief  Imauni  of  Mecca  had  the  api)ointment  of  the  Chief  Mollahs 
of  Cashmere  during  many  ages.  The  Cashmerian  Sovereigns, 
jealous  of  their  independence,  had  always  done  their  utmost 
against  that  arrangement  which  made  their  country  a  sort  of 
spiritual  de{)endcncy  ui>on  the  Holy  City  of  Arabia;  and  the 
pretensions  and  (|imrrel8  consetiuent  upon  this  assumption  kept 
the  Cashmerians  in  constant  trouble  and  hot  water.  The  country 
swarmed  with  Dervishes  from  Meci*a ;  Arabian  zealots  came  and 
took  ])ossession  of  the  Cashmerian  Mo6<iues,  and  preai*hed  to  the 
{>eople  in  a  language  they  could  not  understand ;  the  boldest  of 
them  called  ui^n  the  Sovereigns  of  Cashmere  themselves  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Chief  Imaum  of  Mecca  for  their  thrones ;  for  they 
said  that  the  High  Priest  of  Mecca  was  the  Viceregent  of  the 
Pn>phet,  that  the  Prophet  had  given  him  iwwer  over  all  thrones 
and  kin^iloms,  and  woe  l)etide  those  monarchs  who  disobeyed 
him.  When  one  of  their  Mollahs,  by  name  Thamaz  ul  Bukeet, 
was  munUTftl  by  one  of  the  Kings  of  Cashmere,  they  made  him 
go  on  his  ban'  kni*es  to  the  slaughtered  saint's  tomb  ;  they 
(hrlartNl  that  miracU-s  were  worketl  there :  that  the  sick  were 
cure<l,  the  wicke<l  made  sure  of  Paradise ;  that  the  statues  round 
the  toinl)  waggnl  their  heads  and  talke<l  ;  that  the  pictures 
winkwl — who  nhall  say  what  other  wonders  were  perfonnedt — I 
have  reatl  them  in  the  Ancient  Historians — round  the  tomb  of 
Thamaz!  AMio  shall  believe  the  stories f  Let  him  do  so 
who  will. 

After  some  thousands  of  years,  and  when  not  only  the  fieople 
of  CnshintTia,  but  those  of  many  other  countries,  liegan  to  doubt 
alnuit  the  sovereignty  which  the  High  Priest  of  Mecca  claimed, 
and  to  (Icchire  that  not  only  Omar,  but  that  Au,  but  that 
Hassan  and  H(M)shein,  but  that  other  gotMl  men  could  interpret 
the  Koran  for  themselves ;  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Inuium  of 
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MeccA  were,  in  a  wonl,  all  l)osh,  and  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a 
man,  like  another, — it  chanced  that  there  niled  a  king  in  Cash- 
mere who  was  called  Kiso  Sulymaun  thk  Eighth.  And  he 
wished  to  put  away  an  old  wife  of  whom  he  was  tired  (her  name 
was  Aragoon),  and  to  marry  a  beautiful  young  houri  who  was 
called  the  Peri  Anabulane. 

The  Imaum  of  Mecca  would  not  dissolve  the  marriage  between 
Kino  Sulymaun  the  Eighth  and  i\oot  old  Aragoon,  and 
threatened  him  with  curses  if  he  divorced  her.  But  the  vizierB 
and  nobles  of  Cashmere,  who  trembled  before  King  Sulymaun,  a 
magnificent  prince,  who  made  nothing  of  cutting  their  heads  off, 
said  the  king  mi^ht  marry  his  new  wife ;  accordingly  he  did  so, 
snapping  his  fingers  at  the  beard  of  the  Imaum  of  Mecca,  who 
had  complimented  him  upon  his  religious  principles  a  short  time 
before,  and  sent  him  a  robe  of  honour,  with  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faithful. 

The  king  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  Imaum's  curses,  that  he 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  all  through  his  empire  that  he, 
Sulymaun  the  Eighth,  was  supreme  in  his  own  dominions, 
Viceregent  of  the  Prophet,  and  Defender  and  Commander  of  the 
Faithfiil ;  that  the  name  of  the  Imaum  of  Mecca  should  never 
more  l>e  heard  in  any  house  or  mosque  in  Cashmere ;  that  any 
man  who  denied  that  he,  Sulymaun,  was  the  Chief  of  the  Faith, 
should  have  his  head  cut  off,  his  tongue  cut  out,  his  body  chopped 
in  quarters,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  And  he  seized  upon  all 
the  mosques,  caravanserais,  hospitals,  houses  belonging  to  the  old 
Meccaites  (who  were  grasping  and  greedy,  but  withal  good  to  the 
l)oor),  and  partitioned  them  amongst  his  lords  and  viziers,  who 
made  no  bones  about  accepting  the  i)lunder. 

As  for  the  Cashmerians,  it  mattered  little  to  most  of  them  ; 
they  were  as  glsul  that  the  King  at  Lundoon  should  be  styletl 
Viceregent  of  the  Prophet,  as  that  the  Imaum  of  Mecca  should 
hold  that  title :  they  did  not  like  that  their  king  (for  they  are 
the  vainest  people  in  tlie  world)  should  be  doing  homage  to  any 
other  potentate  in  Mecca,  Medina,  Constantinople,  Abyssinia, 
Jericho,  or  any  other  country.  And  they  fell  into  the  new  order 
of  things  without  difficulty,  excepting  some  few  rebels  and  obstinate, 
who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  accordingly.  For  in 
these  good  old  times,  when  faith  was  stronger  among  us  than  it  is 
now,  everylKxly  cut  everj'body  else's  head  off,  thinking  rightly 
that  it  was  better  to  stop  an  unbeliever's  tongue,  than  let  it  wag 
to  the  detriment  of  religion  and  the  perversion  of  simple  persons 
from  the  truth. 

Before  he  died,  Sulymaun  the  Eighth  cut  oft*  Anabulane'.s 
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head  too,  and  married  somebody  else.     And  his  son,  and  then  his 
daughter,  reigned  after  him  in  Cashmere. 

The  king's  son  was  but  Tery  young,  and  did  not  reign  very 
long  over  Cashmere.  And  all  the  time  of  his  reign  his  sister 
Mariam,  who  was  daughter  of  poor  old  Quken  Araqoox,  kept 
her  mother's  faith  Tery  stoutly,  and  gave  up  her  whole  heart  to 
the  Imaum  of  Mecca.  So  that  when  the  young  Prince,  whose 
subjects  loved  him  veiy  much,  died,  and  the  Queen  Mariam 
succeeded,  everybody  knew  that  Mecca  was  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
once  more;  and  the  Meccaite  priests,  dervishes,  mollahs,  and 
imaums  came  swarming  back  into  Cashmere  again,  and  the 
mosques  were  hande<l  over  to  them ;  and  the  late  king's  mollahs 
and  ulemas  began  to  see  that  the  time  for  eating  dirt  had  arrived. 


PAPERS  ON  POLITICAL  TOPICS. 


THE   OLD   DUKE.' 


The  n&tional  admirotiou  for  the  old 
Duke  has  led  the  public  to  have 
almost  as  many  portraits  of  him  ae  of 
Field-Marshal  Princb  Albert.  When 
a  people  adores  a  man,  a  set  of  astute 
publishers  naturally  go  to  work  to 
reproduce  the  beloved  image,  and  all 
Mr.  Moon's  shop  would  not  contain 
the  Welunqton  picture-gallery.  We 
have  had  him  in  all  ahapes — The  Duke 
before  Salamanca ;  The  Duke  recon- 
noitring before  Vittoria ;  The  Duke 
after  ditto  ;  The  Duke  shaving  before 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  etc.,  etc. : — from  that 
noble  portrait  of  Lawrence,  where 
he  is  represented  holding  the  sword  of  England  (it  was  in  1815, 
and  he  could  wield  it  then),  down  to  the  last  Daguerreotype  of 
the  neat,  white-haired,  old  gentleman,  whom  we  have  all  seen 
rolling  upon  his  horse  in  the  Park  and  Pail-Mall — a  wonder  to  all 
bystanders  that  he  did  not  topple  over. 

At  last  they  have  got  him  in  a  sixpenny  picture-newspaper  at 

Church.     Church  ia  a  very  good  place  for  him — whether  artists 

could  not  be  better  employed  there  than  in  making  pictur 

that  venerable  hooked  nose,  is  neither  here  n 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  he  ia  gettinj^ 

lot  of  other  military  commanders  before  his 

we  know,  flowed  '  from  Marlborough's 

manner  of  doubt  that  Alkxander  the  Great,  or  Napoleon,  if 

they  had  lived  long  enough,  would  have  gtovtt  old  too.     The 

■  [DecambeT  20,  1845.] 

3U 


r  there. 

5  old,  as  has  been  the 

'Tears  of  dotage,' 
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Duke's  hoFRe,  which  he  rode  at  Waterloo,  grew  old,  and  was 
turned  out  to  grass  to  pass  a  comfortable  senility,  and  died, 
greatly  honoured  and  lamented,  long  ago.  Why  keep  the  master 
in  harness  for  ever  ?  Recommend  him  (^uiet  and  a  sunshiny 
]iaddock  at  Strathfieldsaye. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  In^cause  he  won  the  Great  Waterloo 
Stakes  in  1815  he  is  able  to  run  with  other  horses  now — it  is  not 
fair  that  others  should  slacken  their  {Mu^e  out  of  reganl  to  him. 
We  want  to  move  on.  Here  is  the  old  gentleman,  because  he 
couldn't  go  the  pace  in  the  Anti-Com-Law  coach,  has  stopped  the 
carriage,  sent  back  the  horses  on  their  haunches,  u{)set  the 
coachman,  and  set  the  whole  team  in  disorder. 

It  may  be  jierceive*!  that  we  are  writing  with  the  utmost 
gentleness.  Great  and  strong  ourselves,  we  reverence  the  brave 
who  livwl  before  us.  We  are  not  going  to  bully  the  old  Duke, 
but  we  assert  that  his  time  for  going  to  grass  has  arrived.  The 
Tim  fit  says  he  is  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy.  Let  him  go  and 
U^id  the  Dukes.  He  im  fit  for  that ;  but  not  any  longer  for 
governing  us. 

SupiH)se  that  statue  of  his  which  is  turned  with  its  horse's 
tail  to  the  Fjxchange,  should  Ih)  remove<l  by  his  adorers  in  the 
City,  and  i)la<'(^l,  for  grt^ter  honour,  let  us  say  in  the  middle  arch 
of  Temple  Bar.  It  might  look  very  well  there,  and  the  noble 
image  would  l)e  sheltered  from  the  rain  ;  but  the  street  would  be 
incommothHl,  the  omnibuses  would  not  like  it ;  the  jieople  going 
to  business  would  curse  that  aquiline-nosed  barrier  which  inter- 
posed iH'tween  their  livelihood  and  them — the  nu»ra]  is  obvious. 
I'u7ir/i  means  that  the  old  Duke  should  no  longer  bltx»k  up  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  Civilisation—  that  he  should  l)e  quietly  and 
resiHH^tfully  eliminattHl. 

For  the  future,  let  us  have  him  and  admire  him — in  history. 


BLACK    MONDAY.^ 

Mr.  Punch's  Tnou«;iiTs  on  his  Ukturn  prom  thk  House 

ON  Monday  Kvenimj,  Junk  29. 

Hk  is  gone,  d«^ir  friends.  We  saw  him  drive  d4»wn  to  the  House, 
rolling  in  \\\a  gold  <*ojich  like  KiN(;  Pippin,  but  his  heart  must 
have  iM't'ii  clM'tTcd  by  tin'  roar  (»f  thousands  of  voice*,  which  said, 
*  God  bless  him  ! '     Did  he  catch  sight  of  Punch  up  in  a  lamp- 

*  [July  4,  1846.] 
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post,  yelling,  *  Bravo,  Peel  !  Peel  for  ever ! '  fit  to  crack  his 
lungs  1  Dear  old  Peel  !  We  have  had  many  a  tiff — but  he  is 
gone,  and  the  Whigs  are  in.  Which  is  the  better,  cum  WlUggihus 
versari  quam  tui  meninisse  f  Now  be  is  gone,  the  thought 
strikes  one.  Perhaps,  to  live  with  them  will  be  less  sweet  than 
to  remember  Bob. 

He  went  to  the  House  ;  and  the  dear  old  fellow  made  his  last 
speech,  and  recanted  so  as  to  bring  tears  into  your  eyes.  He 
spoke  about  Ireland.  If  he  had  but  spoken  a  little  sooner  in  that 
way,  where  would  Repeal  be  ?  O'Connell  says  he  is  fit  to  be  a 
Precursor.  Will  the  Whigs  follow  him?  They  must,  my  dear 
friends ;  there's  nothing  like  emulation.  They'll  bid  any  price 
against  hinL  Let  us  keep  up  this  wholesome  competition,  and 
we  shall  have  the  day  which  the  Liberator  pines  for,  when  he 
shall  give  up  agitation  and  retire  to  Derrynane. 

He  spoke  about  the  finances  of  the  country :  and  on  this 
subject  the  Whigs  did  not  seem  easy.  He  found  the  finances 
queer  and  he  left  them  prosperous.  He  found  the  revenue  poorly 
and  left  it  jolly  and  thriving.  He  levied  an  income-tax,  which 
people  were  happy  to  pay,  although  the  Whigs  did  say  it  was  a 
cruel  imposition  on  a  suffering  people.  He  talked  about  extended 
commerce  and  Free  Trade,  and  the  Whigs  (heaven  bless  them) 
cheered  as  if  they  had  invented  it. 

After  talking  of  foreign  commerce  he  talked  of  foreign  relations. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Ibrahim  Pacha  would  ever  have 
dined  at  the  Reform  Club,  if  the  Tories  had  not  kept  the  {>eace 
with  Mehemet  All  We  are  all  right  all  over  Europe,  where 
everybody  loves  our  artless  and  simple  disposition.  The  British 
Lion  has  roared  at  Ching-wang-foo  so  as  to  make  the  Mandarins 
tremble — he  is  rampant  on  the  entrenchments  of  Ferozeshah — he 
scours  the  plain  of  Aliwal — and  he  wags  his  tail  in  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  (up  to  the  49th  parallel)  without  any  fear  of  the 
Yankee  rifle. 

Then  as  to  Corn-law  repeal.  *  No,'  says  Peel,  with  delightful 
candour,  *  it  was  not  I  that  did  that ;  nor  Lord  John,  that  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  act :  it  came  from  a  greater  than  cither — it  was 
done,  Gracious  Heavens,  is  it  possible  ?  by  a  man  who  never  was 
at  Oxford ;  by  a  fellow  who  is  a  cotton-spinner,  and  once,  they 
say,  was  a  bag-man ;  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  natural -bom 
patriot  and  leader  of  the  people,  as  the  Whigs  are — by  Richard 

COBDEN  ! ' 

Yes ;  he  acknowledged  it.  One  of  the  people  has  achieved  the 
great  pacific  revolution  of  the  world ;  not  a  man  whose  fathers 
have  done  *  priceless  services,'  like  Lord  John  Russell's,  who 
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have  been  martyrs  ever  since  Henry  the  Eiohth^s  reign,  but  a 
mere  Manchester  trader,  of  whom  the  Whigs  thought  so  highly 
that  they  offere^l  him  a  fifteenth-rate  place  when  there  was  a  talk 
of  their  coming  into  oflice  through  his  means,  some  month  ago. 

And  so  the  great  aristocracy  of  England  is  beaten.  The  rebels 
among  them  are  disgracefully  routed.  The  doubtful  come  in 
and  proffer  a  sulky  surrender.  The  wisest,  cleverest,  and  most 
pnident  of  them  hand  in  their  allegiance,  and  take  the  oath,  on 
their  kntH»,  to  Richard  Cobden.  O,  ghost  of  the  Protector, 
l)eho]d  RumARi)  your  heir !  O  red-nosed  shade  of  Ouver  rise 
u|>  and  see ! 

But,  what  is  the  l)est,  the  battle  being  over,  little  Lord  John 
will  come  in  and  calmly  take  the  government  of  the  army,  and 
divi<le  the  plunder,  and  parcel  out  the  commands  to  the  little 
Wliig  family,  so  that  they  may  do  a  few  more  *  priceless  services  * 
to  the  nation. 

Peel  is  gone  meanwhile ;  and  shall  we  long  miss  our  Bobby 
from  his  Ikix  ?  What  will  Ben  Disraeli  do  now  t  The  amiable 
creature  will  pine  like  the  ivy,  when  his  attached  <mk  is  removed 
from  him.  My  <lear  friends,  I  think  of  Peel  and  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  has  undone.  Li't  bygcmes  l)e  bygones.  I 
should  like  to  shake  the  hand  that  floored  the  Corn-law,  and 
gave  Hayik>n  fifty  |K>undH.  I  never  believed,  for  my  part,  that 
(%>Bi>EN  did  actually  intend  to  assassinate  him  ;  and  I  agree  in 
the  wonls  of  Miw.  Judy,  who  says,  *  My  dear,  I  hojKJ  one  day  to 
see  Peel  and  Cobden  cotton  tt)gether.'  Punch. 


SIGNS  OF  A  MOVR' 

Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey's  clerk  trailed  yesterday  at  Lord  J. 
Hcsskll'h  ofticial  n*sidence  in  Downing  Street,  and  took  measures 
of  the  |)rinci{>:il  rooms  for  (*ar|>etH,  lMM>kcases,  eii*.  Mr.  Anhtey 
will  ent«T  ujMjn  the  duties  of  Prime  MinisttT  next  W«lm»«day 
w«H'k,  on  whit'h  day  Lord  John  Kuhmell  retina  into  private  life. 

II  in  liiirdnliip  has  hiul  the  shutters  up  in  Downing  8tret*t  ever 
siin'e  tlie  rtveipt  of  the  first  letter  from  the  leame<l  meml)er  for 
Youghal,  and,  as  his  valet  remarks,  has  never  l»een  his  own 
man  sinre. 

Ijokd  Palmkrston  will  also  resign.  The  electors  of  Youghal 
hiul  iM'ttiT  Ih>  on  the  l(M>k-<mt  for  places,  and  write  up  to  the 
Prime  Minister  (wlio  is  in  a  {Kwition  not  to  ask,  but  to  cufufnaml 
patronage*)  what  situations  they  would  like. 

>  (October  IC.  1847-1 
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EXTRACT   OF   A   LETTER   ON   THE   LATE 

CRISIS.^ 

(Fbom  the  *  Kelso  Snuff  Mull.') 

The  following  manly  and  straightforward  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  our  respected  townsman,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  a  distinguished  public  situation  in  London.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  person  whose  means  of  information  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  when  we  name  the  writer,  Mr.  Macpunch,  of 
Fleet  Street,  the  public  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  composition, 
(like  every  other  by  the  same  pen)  does  honour  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  our  countryman  : — 


*  We  are  out  of  office,  and  Lord  Grey  has  done  it  all.  For 
my  own  part,  I  told  Lord  John  that,  provided  he  would  go 
for  a  total  Com  Law  repeal,  I  was  his  man.  We  all  said  so. 
Macaulay  said  so.  Lord  John  agreed.  At  the  eleventh  horn- 
in  comes  Grey,  and  says  he  will  not  act  with  Palmerston  as 
Foreign  Minister ;  and  the  embryo  Cabinet  is  destroyed  by  that 
ill-timed  objection,  and  the  pangs  and  travail  of  a  week  end  in 
bitter  disappointment. 

*  You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  know,  my  dear  Macfarlane, 
how  this  interposition  of  my  Lord  Grey  could  ruin  the  just- 
formed  Administration.  You  will  ask,  is  it  possible  that  the 
world  could  not  go  on  without  Lord  Grey  and  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  without  Lord  Palmerston  and  with  Lord 
Grey?  Is  each  of  these  noblemen  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  empire,  and  can't  we  survive  unless  we  have  both 
of  them  in  a  Whig  Ministry?  You  picture  to  yourself  Death 
intervening — you  fancy  that  though  Grey  should  perish,  or 
Temple  be  carried  off  to  ancestral  vaults,  or  both  eat  each  other 
up  and  expire :  yet  the  kingdom  would  survive,  the  sun  would 
rise  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  the  stocks  (after  a  period  of  mourn- 
ing) would  rally. 

*  In  this,  my  dear  Mac,  you  are  in  gross  error.  You  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  the  Whigs  are  our  natural  leaders — 
appointed  by  Heaven  and  the  Red  Book  to  rule  and  govern  us. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  this  privileged  class  of  noblemen — set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world — having  government  vested  in 

*  [January  10,  1846.] 
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them,  as  priesthood  is  in  the  Brahmins,  or  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  Read  The  Court  Circular  about  these  Whigs — these  great 
irrevocable  rulers  of  ours.  They  see  nobody  else ;  they  keep  aloof 
from  the  world  which  they  govern.  It  is  Lord  John  goes  to 
Minto  House,  or  Minto  to  Lord  John  ;  or  Lord  Palmkrston 
^ave  a  dinner  to  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Lansdownb  ;  or,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdownb  entertained  at  Bowood,  Lord  Minto, 
Lord  Palmkrston,  Lord  John  Russell,  etc.  They  see  only 
one  another,  these  great  Signors.  They  decide  in  their  conclaves 
what  is  good  for  us,  no  doubt.  The  working  people,  headed  by 
your  CoBDKNs  and  Villikrs's,  work,  and  toil,  and  strive — organise 
the  forces  of  the  country  against  the  Com  Laws—  heat  it  down  ; 
and  then  Lord  John  comes  nobly  in,  and  says,  **  Well  done,  my 
heroes ;  you  have  conquered  in  this  battle,  and  I  place  myself  at 
your  head.  I  have  been  opposed  to  your  measures  for  a  long, 
long  time  ;  but  you  have  fought  your  fight  so  well,  that  I  conde- 
scend to  lead  you.  I  am  your  natural  aristocracy,  I  and  Palmrr- 
KTON,  and  Grey,  and  the  rest  of  us.  Our  services  are  priceless. 
We  inten<l  to  ox)nie  into  the  Ministry  upon  your  shoulders." 

*  It  was  in  this  way  that  Louih-Philipfk  walked  into  Paris 
after  the  three  days'  fighting  and  revolution  in  1830  ;  and  blessed 
tlie  |>cople ;  and  took  the  profits,  and  has  ruled  ever  since  as 
Manafinng  Director  of  the  French  Nation.  Philippe  was  always 
a  Wliig.  He  lived  in  England  and  profited  by  our  institutions. 
There  an*  forty  Articles  in  the  Whig  faith  ;  the  thirty-nine  we 
know  of,  and  the  fortieth  is: — "It  is  onlained  by  Heaven,  and 
dtrnHNl  by  tlie  laws  of  Nature,  that  the  Whig  Lonls  should  have 
governance  antl  authority  over  the  people  of  England." 

*L(>Ki>  John  i^  not  a  proud  man,  very  likely,  but  he  has  these 
convirtionH  l)efore-name<i,  and  a<*tii  upon  them.  There  you  have  a 
pnK»f  liow  lionest  he  i^.  He  conceives  the  Country  can't  be 
goveninl  without  Ijord  Palmkrhton  and  Lord  (riiEY.  They 
muHt  nile,  or  Downing  Stre<>t  has  no  clianns  for  him.  So  ho 
doeHu't  lieHitate  a  moment:  Office  he  n^Higns ;  it  is  imfNifwible 
witliout  I^»iti)  Palmeimton — the  country  may  go  to  the  deuce ; 
he  eiurt  presen'e  it  without  Lord  Orey. 

'I  tremble  to  think,  my  dear  Macfarlane,  that  some 
tlesperate  atheists  may  1h»  even  now  thinking  of  denying  this  old 
dyri.'iHty  altogt^ther,  and  asking,  *SSupiK)se  Grey  goes,  and  Rusmell 
afteni'anhs  and  Palmerston  the  G<nI  of  War,  and  all  the  race  of 
Minto?  SupiM)«e,  when  one  lonl  can*t  agree  with  t'other  loni, 
the  tliinl  lonl  fin<is  it  necessary  to  br«ak  up  a  Government :  is  all 
Enghuui  to  t>c  Uilked  becauM^  their  LonishiiM  are  so  s<|ueamish  f " 

*  I,  for  my  |>art,  however,  must  not  speak.      I  was  looking 
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forward  to  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office  as  my  bertli,  and 
may  be  coiuidcred  an  interested  party.  In  mj  opinion  the  Whiga 
arc  ao  neceesary,  that — that  I  don't  happen  to  know  anjbodj  else 
to  take  their  place.  But,  0  my  dear  friend !  why — why  weren't 
Obey  or  Palmbbston  out  of  the  way  t 

'  Ever  youra,  truly, 

'  T.  B.  Uacfuhch. 
'To  P.  Macfarlanr,  Esq., 
Edinburgh.' 

FRENCH    SYMPATHISERS.' 

V  HE  French  gentleman  who,  on  the 

evening  of  Monday,  the  10th  of 

April,  was  shouting  out  that  all 

the  Eogliah  were  cowards,  and  that 

the  French  would  show  them  how 

to  fight,  and  who  was  knocked 

down    by   a    bul«her    boy,    is 

requested  to  send  to  our  office 

for  the  papera  which  fell  out  of 

his    hat,    and    which   will    be 

restored  to  their  owner. 

The    Citizen    ComncBoy 

appears  to  have  come  t«  this 

countiy  as  one  of  Mr.  Smith 

O'Bbien's  fifty  thousand  friends, 

having  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  insurrection  all  over 

the  world.     He  has  not  been  heani  of  since  the  events  of  the 

10th  ;  perhaps  he  has  gone  to  Dublin. 

Extracts  from  his  papers,  literally  translat«d,  are  given  ;  the 
originals  lie  for  his  inspection,  and  the  butcher  boy  has  left 
bia  card. 

'  The  Repmmtalive  of  France,  Cobijichon,  to  th«  Pretident 
oftlte  Ttfrannicide  Clab. 

'  UBEBTY  !   EtlDALITY  !    FRATERSITY  !    DEATH   TO   DESPOTISM  ■ 


'  I  have  the  honour  to 


Carthage,  and  to  report  as  to  the  measures  taken  by  i! 
10  Preneh  Bgitatora  came  ovi 


'  (April  22.  1848.] 
[During  the  Chirtiat  agitatioi 
the  public] 
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ferring  liberty  upon  an  island  whose  treachery  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  who  groans  under  a  hideous  aristocratic  despotism. 

'  The  traject  from  Boulogne  was  made  in  two  hours ;  a 
strong  wind  agitated  the  waters  of  the  Sleeve  {la  Afanckt) ;  un- 
accustomed to  maritime  motion,  I  suffered  frightful  anguishes. 
More  dead  than  alive,  I  was  supported  to  shore  at  Folkestone  by 
a  couple  of  English  operatives  who  (with  many  more  of  their 
nation)  found  themselves  on  board.  These  miserables  and  their 
families  are  quitting  our  country,  where  they  have  been  enriching 
themselves  for  many  years  at  the  expense  of  France.  I  cannot 
but  applaud  the  decree  which  banishes  them  from  our  soil.  Are 
there  not  Frenchmen  enough  to  till  it  t  Are  we  inferior  in  art, 
in  bravery,  in  science,  to  these  insulariest  Let  them  be  flung 
out  of  a  nation  which  has  need  of  all  its  wealth  for  the  support 
of  its  own  chiMren. 

^  I  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  fugitive  artisans 
were  received  upon  the  bnimous  shores  of  Albion.  Hypocritical 
means  of  shelter  have  been  provided  for  the  fugitives.  The  Lonl 
Mayor  of  Folkestone  received  them  with  expressions  of  con- 
dolence, and  with  offers  of  bread  and  the  national  beer.  These 
expressions,  this  fixxl,  this  sympathy  that  Albion  flings  into  the 
flgure  of  France,  w  an  insult  to  the  Republic.  She  will  wash 
henu'lf  of  it,  as  of  Priixtiiard  indemnities  and  other  outrages, 
with  wliich  nhe  has  bt^en  for  a  long  time  beveraged. 

*  Tlie  Citizen  Su|)erintendent  of  the  baggage  of  this  port  is  an 
Irishman.  *Are  you  and  your  nation  prepare<l  toat^tt'  I  asked 
him.  It  is  a  gooil  sign  to  And  this  harbour  in  the  hands  of 
our  allit'M. 

*  My  HiU'k-of-night  was  pajwe<l  without  difliculty  at  the 
iKnmnt'.  My  commissary-scarf  was  not  remarkiil  by  the  super- 
virtors,  or  if  so,  tn^atwl  with  insular  scorn,  (tlorious  emblem ! 
In  three  davH,  in  the  midHt  of  Imyonets  and  battles,  it  shall 
j^ird  tlie  heart  of  the  {latriot  I  Wellington  shall  set*  that 
sii^nial,  and  Palmkrston  kiss  the  foot  of  the  wearer.  I  pro- 
cewiitl  to  London  uncomfortably  in  the  tliird-class  waggon. 

*  An  omnibus  transports  the  voyagers  from  the  station  across 
the  tofrj^-  ThanM»s  and  the  bridge  of  Vestmainsterre,  by  the  Vite 
Hull  built  by  the  Norman  William,  and  where  u  traitorous 
monareh  justly  met  his  d(K)m,  to  the  place  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Nation,*  as  the  Chaml>ers  are  here  called.  Fountains  bubble 
before  it,  endlessly,  ilirty  and  frothing  emblems  of  the  delibera- 
tions within.     Hideous  (H|uestrian  statues  oflfend  the  eyes  of  the 

*  It  wouM  appear  that  CmziN  ConxiCHOX  miitook  the  NatioiuU  Gallery 
for  the  Parliament  House, 

2n 
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visitor.  The  palace  of  the  Queen,  called  Northomberland  Ouse, 
is  opposite  the  Chamber ;  surmounted  by  a  stupid  British  Lion, 
which  shall  not  long  remain  on  those  pinnacles.  A  column  of 
stone,  (^lled  the  Column  of  Trafalgar,  of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning,  for  history  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  man 
or  place,  is  in  the  centre  of  this  Squarr,  as  the  places  of  London 
are  called. 

*  My  lodgings  were  selected  in  this  neighbourhood.  Descending 
from  the  omnibus  with  my  sack-of-night,  and  showing  the  card 
on  which  the  address  of  my  hotel  was  engraved,  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  that  place  of  refuge. 

'  I  have  an  apartment  in  a  lofty  and  wholesome  situation — at 
the  Hotel  de  TAil,  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
called  Lester  Squarr.  A  bronze  image  of  the  infamous  Pitt  on 
horseback  decorates  the  green  and  smiling  garden  of  the  Squarr. 
I  promised  myself  to  level  that  superb  bronze  on  the  day  of 
the  national  deliverance. 

*  The  principles  of  our  glorious  Revolution  I  saw  were  every- 
where progressing ;  in  almost  all  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Squarr  pancarts  announced  that  French  was  spoken  by 
these  commercials.  They  are  evidently  prepared  to  declare 
themselves  after  the  great  day,  when  the  nation  shall  be  ours, 
and  the  stain  of  Waterloo  wiped  away. 

*I  tendered  a  hundred-fi^c  note  at  one  of  these  establish- 
ments in  a  beautiful  gallery  called  the  Quadrant,  and  for  a  white 
paletot  doubled  of  rose-coloured  silk  which  attracted  my  regards. 
With  disgusting  indifference  the  infamous  proprietor  of  the 
magazine  refused  the  paper  of  the  Republic.  The  Republic  will 
remember  him  in  the  day  of  vengeance.  I  will  wear  that  rose- 
doubled  paletot  under  the  scarf  of  the  Commissioner  of  France. 

*0n  the  day  of  my  arrival,  one  infamous  had  the  odious 
insignia  of  a  fallen  and  corrupt  dynasty  gilt  over  his  door.  I 
have  pointed  it  out  to  the  attention  of  patriots  :  and  bid  Citizen 
Grosjacques  remember  that  there  are  such  things  as  Vengeance 
and  Retribution. 

*  This,  the  fashionable  quarter,  is  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Frenchmen.  In  those  superb  but  smoky  arcades,  in  those 
crowded  streets  round  my  Squarr,  I  rencountered  none  but  com- 
patriots, and  many  friends.  The  Citizen  Cnoux  and  myself 
made  a  careful  survey  round  the  Squarr,  and  arranged  where  the 
barricades  of  the  glorious  10th  of  April  arc  to  be  erected.  An 
estimable  artist  has  erected  here  a  temple  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  under  the  name  of  Walhalla.  The  Citizen  Chippard 
conduct<?d  me  to  its  halls. 
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*  I  have  consulted  with  the  Citizens  who  ore  to  blow  up  the 
Bridge  of  Waterloo.  A  select  band  is  ap|)ointed  who  is  to  take 
possession  of  the  Lor  Maire.  With  him  in  our  hands,  the  town 
is  ours. 

*  The  Queen  has  fled. 

'The  Chartist  Citizens  are  to  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
demonstration.  We  shall  lead  them  against  the  troops.  They 
are  clamorous  for  the  day  when  this  island  shall  become  a  French 
department. 

*  Sunday,  9  Afml. 

*  The  shops  are  closed,  as  if  the  Citizens  dreaded  the  morrow's 
coml)at.  They  are  flocking  to  their  churches,  where  they  grovel 
in  abject  superstitions.  I  have  made  myself  known  to  several 
of  the  Chartist  Club.  Their  respect  for  the  grand  name  of 
France  is  universal.  They  sing  the  Marsetllatse  generally,  but 
grievously  out  of  tune. 

'  A  friend  of  the  great  Feargoose  ^  has  just  showed  me  the 
petition  monster,  which  the  millions  of  the  people  have  prepared. 
It  will  require  a  carriage  of  the  force  of  twenty  horses  to  carry 
it  to  the  Chamber.  It  is  signed  by  Ave  millions  seven  hundred- 
and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons. 
Thirt  1  swear  to  you.     I  counted  every  one. 

*  Names  are  in  that  fiarchment  that  I  trembled  to  behold. 
Ah  !  Citizen  Minister,  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  my  sentiments 
when  I  saw  on  tlie  list  of  petitioners  the  name  of  the  Quern 
VicrroRiA  and  the  miserable  Wellington  ! 

*  With  thetk*  eyes  I  saw  their  writing !  With  a  cowanl  eager- 
ness they  have  signed  the  d<K*ument,  not  once,  but  many  times. 
So,  you  train  yourwlves  Iwforc  the  popular  car,  do  you  ]  So,  by 
devanoing  t!ie  ranks  of  the  nation,  amietl  for  lil)erty,  you  think 
t4)  hid»*  your  own  lilxTticide  projtrts?  Miserable  liy|K)crites !  I 
uninasktHl  at  once  their  intentions  to  the  agent  of  the  Citizen 
Fkaiu;<m)sk,  who  showed  me  the  parchments.  He  was  much 
stnick  by  what  I  said. 

*  OthfT  names  were  mentioneil  in  the  inscril)ed,  which  will 
ostoniHl)  the  Statf'sman.  Sir  Pkel  has  signed  it !  What 
principloH  Iiom  he  not  already  profcswd?  Prince  Albert, 
huKl>and  of  the  Queen,  has  signed  it.  Even  the  infamous 
Palmkrston  has  written  that  name  which  has  insulted  France  at 
the  end  of  »o  many  pn)tocols. 

*  **  Wlio  are  thi^m*  Sn(H)Ks*s,"  aske<l  the  Citizen  Commissary, 
'*  wliose  names  I  read  so  many  times  t     It  must  be  a  numbrous 

*  Fcannis  0'CouD<;lL    A  Urge  iwrccntage  of  the  ligDAtaret  were  forged. 
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family  of  patriots  that  of  Snooks,  and  merits  well  of  the  countiy. 
I  should  think  there  must  be  five  hundred  Snooks's  at  least  on 
the  parchment*' 

<My  informant,  smiling  archly,  said,  "he  thought  there 
were!" 

* "  And  will  they  all  be  in  the  field  of  honour  to-morrow  t "  I 
asked. 

' "  Behind  the  barricades,  my  brother  Citizen,''  responded 
Brown,  giving  me  a  grasp  of  a  hand,  dirty  but  friendly.  And 
putting  his  other  hand  to  his  nose,  he  playfully  extended  its 
fingers. 

'  Cheeks  the  Marine  also  has  signed :  his  corps  of  red-coats 
is  with  the  people  to  a  man.  They  garrison  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  and  form  the  fighting  force  of  all  the  ships  of  the 
fleet.  After  to-morrow  the  brave  Cheeks  and  his  brethren  will 
pull  down  the  accursed  old  flag  of  the  Union,  and  the  tricolor 
shall  float  at  every  fort  and  mast-head  in  the  harbours  of 
Albion. 

*  The  miserable  coward  Punch  has  also  signed  the  petition : 
that  tardy  conversion  shall  not  save  him.  Since  he  knew  how  to 
speak,  this  hunchback  Thebsites  of  the  press  has  prodigated 
insults  to  our  country.  A  band  of  my  followers  shall  avenge 
them  to-morrow.  Cornichon. 

'Monday,  10  ApHl/ 


AN    AFTER-DINNER    CONVERSATION.^ 

Colonel  SiBsy,^  an  English  gentleman  and  Member  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Dizzy,  ditto.  ditto. 

Mb.  Y.  Doodle,  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Cuffee,  a  Delegate. 

Gentleman  from  Philadelphia.  That  cider  we  had  at  dinner 
was  tarnation  good,  but  d —  your  pickles,  Colonel  Why,  the 
stones  on  'em's  fit  to  choke  a  body. 

Colonel.  Cider !  pickles  !  The  cider  was  champagne,  and  the 
pickles  are  olives,  Mk.  Yankee.  (Aside)  What  an  ignorant  son 
of  a  gim  it  is ! 

^fr.  Benjamin,  1  never  could  understand,  Mr.  Cuffee,  why 
an  olive  tree  should  have  been  selected  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

>  [April  29,  1848.]  «  [Colonel  Sibthorp.] 
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It  has  an  ungainly  tnink,  a  scanty  foliage,  and  a  bitter  fruit.  It 
grows  where  no  other  trees  will  grow ;  I  have  seen  it,  Sibby, 
lining  the  bleak  hillsides  of  my  native  Syrian  hills  and  speckling 
the  mangy  mounds  which  they  call  hills  in  Attica.  Brougham 
cultivates  oil-yards  at  his  place  in  Provence— a  comfortable  box 
enough,  where  he  and  I  have  speared  a  boar  many  a  time.  But 
the  Greeks  were  fools  in  their  choice  of  imageiy.  They  call  an 
olive  tree  i>eaceful,  which  neither  gives  shade  nor  fruit  fit  to  speak 
of ;  as  they  call  an  owl  wise,  which  only  knows  how  to  whoop  in 
the  dark,  and  is  a  beast  unfit  for  daylight.  Peace  is  a  palm  tree. 
Wisdom  is  the  sun. 

Colonel,  What  the  deuce  are  you  a -driving  at,  about  suns, 
palm  trees,  owls,  and  emblems  of  peace  t  Pass  round  the  claret, 
Dizzy,  and  give  Mr.  Cuffke  a  glass. 

Cuffee,  Thank  ye.  Colonel ;  I  stick  to  port.  And  yours  is 
uncommon  rich  and  strong,  to  be  sure.  My  service  to  you,  gents. 
I  suppose  now  you  'ave  a  reglar  fish  and  soup  dinner,  as  we  'ad, 
and  wine  every  day  t 

Colonel.  Ha,  ha  !     Here's  Mr8.  Cuffek's  health. 

Ci</fre.  Thank  ye,  gents.  She's  gone  out  engaged  professionally, 
with  M188  Martin,  or  I'm  sure  she  would  like  to  'ave'ad  her  legs 
under  thi$  maogany.  What's  the  use  of  keeping  the  cloth  on  itt 
Yuu  ain't  ashamed  on  it.  Colonel,  are  you  ? 

Colonel,  Good  for  washing,  you  know.  Ha,  ha!  had  him 
there!  How  are  you  off  for  soapt  Has  your  mother  sold  her 
mangle  t     Good  for  trade,  don't  you  see  t 

Mr.  Dizzy.  We  wrap  up  everything  in  this  country,  my  worthy 
CuKFEE.  We  put  a  wig  on  my  Lonl  Chancellor's  head  as  we  do 
powder  on  the  pate  of  that  servant  at  whom  I  saw  you  winking  at 
dinner.  We  call  a  man  in  the  House  an  honourable  g(*ntleinan  ; 
we  dish  up  a  bishop  in  an  apron.  We  go  to  Court  dressed  in 
almurd  old-fashioned  bags  an<l  buckles.  We  are  as  lavish  of 
symbols  as  the  Papists,  whom  we  are  always  abusing  for  idol 
worship.  And  we  grovel  in  old-world  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
of  which  we  are  too  stupid  to  see  the  meaning,  the  folly,  or  the 
beauty.     Do  you  apprehend  me,  Cuffee  t 

Cufft'f.  ril  take  a  back-hand  at  the  jwrt— hey,  neighbour? 

American  Centlemnn  (Bhrinkimj  back).  I  wish  that  man  of 
colour  would  know  his  place. 

Mr.  Bmj<imin.  You  complain  that  the  cloth  is  left  for  dessert; 
why  woH  it  on  at  dinner  t  The  Colonel's  soup  would  have  been 
just  OS  g(MMl  on  a  deal-table. 

Siftby.  But  where  would  Mrs.  Cuffee  and  her  mangle  have 
iMt'n  ?     No  table-cloth,  no  washerwoman. 
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Cuffee,  Washin'  and  luxuries  be  biowed,  I  say.  What  I  want 
is  that  every  man  should  have  a  bellyful,  and  (here's  my  healUi 
to  you,  Colonel)  that  there  should  be  no  superfluities.  I  say  we 
'ave  as  victuals  and  drink  enough  to  support  twenty  men.  Look  at 
this  table  and  all  this  year  plate.  This  year  gilt  fork  (don't  be 
afraid,  I  ain't  a-going  to  prig  it,  Colonel)  would  keep  a  fisunily  for 
a  week.  YouVe  got  a  dozen  of  'em.  Why  should  you  %  I  once 
'ad  two  teaspoons  marked  with  a  C ;  but  that  was  in  'appier  times, 
and  they  are  separated  now.  Why  are  you  to  'ave  dozens  ?  What 
'ave  you  done  for  'em  %  You  toil  not,  neither  do  you  spin.  You 
ain't  a  Solomon  in  all  your  glory,  certainly.  You  are  no  better 
than  me;  why  should  you  be  better  hoff?  And  not  you  only, 
but  those  that  is  higher  than  you.  The  time  has  come  for  doing 
away  with  these  superfluities,  and  that's  the  great  Principles  of 
Freedom.     Your  health,  Citizen. 

i/r.  Dizzy,  If  our  friend  the  Colonel  had  no  security  for  his 
spoons,  those  articles,  which  are  indeed  very  elegant,  would  lose 
half  their  worth.  My  horse  may  be  worth  twenty  pounds  in 
London  now ;  but  if  I  am  certain  that  the  Grovemment  will  take 
possession  of  him  to  mount  the  cavalry,  my  tenure  in  the  brute 
becomes  hazardous,  and  his  value  instantly  drops.  And  suppose 
you  were  to  make  a  general  distribution  of  all  the  spoons  in  the 
kingdom — what  would  happen  next?  He  would  exchange  his 
silver  for  bread ;  that  is,  the  man  who  had  the  most  bread  would 
come  into  possession  of  the  most  spoons,  as  now.  Would  you 
commence  the  process  over  again  %  You  propose  an  absurdity, 
Mr.  Cuffee.  No  :  our  friend  and  host  has  as  good  a  right  to 
his  forks  as  to  his  teeth ;  and  may  he  long  use  both  in  the 
discussion  of  his  meals. 

Mr,  Cuffee,  The  law  of  man  and  nature  is — that  a  man  should 
live,  and  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour.  No  honest  Chartist 
wants  your  rights :  he  only  wants  his  own.  The  Aristocracy  have 
managed  matters  for  us  so  badly — have  made  themselves  so  rich 
and  us  so  poor,  by  managing  for  us — that  now  we're  determined  to 
manage  for  ourselves.     We  can't  be  worse 

Mr,  Dizzy,  Yes,  I  say  you  can. 

Mr,  Cuffee.  I  say,  again,  we  can't  be  worse ;  and  that  we  are 
the  strongest,  and  mean  to  have  it.  We'll  come  down  in  the 
might  of  our  millions,  and  say  we  will  be  heard — we  will  be 
represented — we  will  be  fed — or  if  not 

Mr,  Dizzy.  That's  your  Convention  talk,  Cuffee — don't  talk 
to  t<«  in  that  way. 

Sibby,  No,  no ;  you  may  wish  it,  and  you  may  wish  you  may 
get  it ;  but  since  the  10th,  I  think  that  cock  won't  fight Ay, 
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my  boy  ?  I  say,  wasn't  that  a  glorious  sight,  Mb.  Doodle,  to 
sec  a  people  rally  round  their  Queen  in  the  way  that  the  citizens 
did? 

Gentleman  from  P,  Rally  round  the  Queen  !  You  would  have 
ha<l  to  go  to  Osbonie  to  do  that. 

Cuffee  {wiUt  a  mtiriral  air).  Where  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince,  was  a-takiug  i^re  of  Her  Majesty. 

Dizzi/.  Pish !  the  flag-Ktafi*  was  here,  on  Buckingham  Palace 
arch,  with  the  cro^m  on  the  t4:>p — what  matter  that  the  flag  was 
down?  My  dear  sir,  Monarchy  is  but  a  symbol,  by  which  we 
represent  Union,  Order,  and  Projwrty. 

SU)by,  Our  Glorious  Constitution,  (himmy  ! 

Dizzy,  And  we  can  rally  round  a  stick  just  as  well  as  a  living 
sovereign.  The  times  are  gone  by  when  kings  turned  out  with 
white  panaches,  and  tilted  against  their  enemies  like  so  many 
dragoons.  Would  you  have  had  Her  Majesty  on  a  side-saddle, 
haninguing  the  police,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
carrying  a  Ixaton  ? 

Cuffee.  He  is  a  Field- Marshal,  ain't  he  t 

Sibby.  Ha,  ha  I     Had  him  there,  Cuffee  ! 

Dizzy.  His  Royal  Highness  is,  so  to  speak,  only  an  august 
ceremony.  He  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Monarchy  ; 
we  put  that  out  of  danger  when  commotions  menace  us. 

Cuffee.  if  a  stick  would  do  as  well  as  a  sovereign,  why  not 
have  one  ?  It  don't  cost  as  much — it  never  dies.  It  might  be 
kep  in  a  box  lined  with  erming,  and  have  a  stamp  at  the  end  to 
sign  the  warrants.  And  it  might  be  done  for  less  than  four 
hundred  thousimd  a  vear. 

(wentlemnn  jntm  P.  We  can  do  it  for  less  in  our  country— our 
Pn^sident,  Mr.  Polk,  for  instance. 

Dizzy.  Your  President,  Mr.  Polk,  cost  you  a  Mexican  war : 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  is  that  ?  If  in  this  country  we  were 
to  have  an  election  every  year,  a  struggle  for  the  President's  chair 
every  three  years,  men  taking  atlvantage  of  the  excitement  of  the 
<Liy,  and  outbidding  ea<*h  other  on  the  |)opular  cry,  we  should  lose 
in  mere  money  ten  times  as  nmch  as  the  Sovereign  costs  us. 
Look  over  the  water  at  your  beloved  France,  Mr.-  Cuffee. 

Cuffee.   Veeve  Id  liberty  (dnnk$). 

Dizzy.  They  have  already  spent  two  hundred  millions  of  our 
monry  in  tjcttin^  rid  of  old  Ulysses.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
daily  produce  of  a  nation?  AMien  Mr.  Cuffee  is  professionally 
occupic*!,  he  eanis — how  much  shall  we  say  t 

Cuffee.  Say  five  bob  a  day,  you  won't  be  far  wrong ;  and  here's 
your  health. 
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IHii^.  He  loses  thirty  shilliags  everj  week,  then,  that  he  does 
not  work  ;  and  either  of  free  wiU  or  necesrity  epettda  it.  If  he 
doea  not  work  himself,  if  he  prevents  others  from  worMag,  if  he 
frightens  cuBtomers,  our  worthy  friend  tie«  the  hands  of  labour, 
and  stops  the  growth  of  bread. 

Cuffee.  You  mean  b;  all  these  grand  phrases  that  there  wiU 
be  a  convulsion,  during  which  the  labour  of  the  country  will  stop 
temporary  1 — of  course  there  will.  But  then  see  how  much  better 
we  shall  be  alter,  and  how  much  freer  to  work !  Why,  give  us 
our  six  pints  (and  have  'em  we  will)  and  this  country  becomes  a 
r^ular  Eutropia. 

The  Colonel.  Explain — Mr.  Cuffeb — esplain  ! 

Mr.  Cvffet.  I  will,  genta,  I  will :  but  the  Iwttle's  empty,  and, 
if  you  please,  John  shall  bring  another,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  me. 
\Tlie  Colonel  ringtfur  more  mine. 
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old  Friend,  Mr.  Snob,  to  Mb.  Joseph  Hitve. 

^TEEMED  SIR, 

Seldom  directly  meddling 
with  politics,  I  offer  a  bumble 
liut  particularly  warm  adhesion 
to  Uie  principlee  of  your  pro- 
gramme for  the   24th.      Any 
services  in  my  line  I  b^  you 
to    command.      I    believe 
that    the    country    b    not 
fairly  represented,  and  that 
Lord  This  coertwl  his  voters 
at  Stamford,  while  Mr.  That 
purchased  his  at  Kinsale.    I 
bkickballed  Captain  Frrz- 
wmsKEKS  at  the  club  last 
week  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and   without  risk   of 
personal  collision  with  the 
Captain,  who  is  since  gone 
abroad,  and  I   do  not  see 
why  Lord  Exeter's  tenants  should  not  have  a  similar  modest 
way  of  asserting  their  opinions.     If  ballot  is  au  un-English 
>  [H*r20,  1848.] 
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practice,  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  an  English  one.  If  there  were 
more  parliaments,  and  more  voters,  I  think  there  would  be  less 
bribery,  and  that  even  Mr.  Attwood  could  not  stand  persuading 
electors  too  often.  I  stand  by  you  respectfully,  and  am  ready  to 
adopt  any  i)eaceful  and  constitutional  line  of  agitation  which  you 
shall  think  advisable. 

If  LfORD  John  Russell  will  not  come  with  us,  I  can  conceive 
(with  infinite  pain)  the  possibility  of  doing  without  him.  I  had 
rather  have  bribery  decreased  than  LiORD  John  Russell  at  the 
heiul  of  affairs.  I  had  rather  that  landlords  should  cease  to 
bully,  even,  than  that  Lord  John  should  continue  to  be  our 
chief.  I  can  fi&ncy  that  the  world  will  go  on  even  without  him, 
and  that  the  mai'hine  will  not  fall  to  pieces  although  this  prodigious 
little  pin  be  withdrawn.  Let  it  have  a  coronet,  gilt  on  its  head, 
and  Ih)  stuck  in  a  cushion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  can  even  go  some  length  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  dangerous 
speech  about  the  barbarous  splendour  surrounding  the  Crown.  It 
is  not  the  money,  as  some  i)eople  object,  so  much  as  the  sentiment. 
It  will  make  very  little  difference  to  any  man  in  England  whether 
tliere  is  a  silver  stick  or  groom  of  the  dust-pan  more  or  less  in  the 
scr\'i(*e  of  the  Court,  of  which  we  all  admire  the  modest  English 
meritM.  But  there  are  barbarous  splendours  about  the  precincts 
of  Pimlico,  that  are  ridiculous  and  immoral,  rather  than  costly, 
against  which  Mr.  Cobden  has  a  right  to  cry  out.  Who  could 
not  name  a  score  sudi  ? 

It  is  very  well  for  I^ord  John  to  cry  out  and  say  that  the 
British  jK^ople  love  their  Queen,  that  they  will  not  grudge  her 
any  of  the  state  which  belongs  to  her  dignity,  that  she  is  a  model 
of  jirivutc  virtue,  and  that  to  med<lle  with  her  privilegt*  is  to 
meddle  with  the  Constitution.  What  is  the  Constitution,  my 
dear  sir,  (Pahord  t  If  the  Constitution  of  tonluy  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  Prince  Regent*8  time,  every  gentleman  connect4»d  with 
tliiH  {KTi(Hlical  would  have  passe<l  years  in  gaol,  as  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  did.  Good  Laws !  how  have  we  ridiculcnl  a  certain  august 
hat,  fur  instance ;  not  iK'cause  we  are  disloyal,  but  because  the 
objtvt  was  laugh  worthy.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  we  should 
have  hnd  our  ears  cut  off;  by  Queen  Elizabeth  we  should  have 
Ik'cu  lmii)]:e<l  without  any  men^  ;  and  all  under  the  exercise  of  the 
same  Constitution.  The  Constitution  roasted  us  indifferently  for 
Ix'inf?  Catholics  or  Protestants.  If  the  Constitution  is  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  it  is  not  Britannia's  helmet,  as  it  were,  but  her 
hnir :  it  renews  itself  per|>etually ;  it  is  cut  off  and  grows  a^ain, 
and  iM  curle<l  in  a  thousand  fashions— fashions  is  the  wonl — the 
(Constitution  is  the  political  fashion.     The  country  may  wear  what 
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she  likes — ringlets,  or  powder  and  a  tail,  or  a  Madonna  bandeau 
or  a  Brutus  crop. 

And  as  for  insinuating  that  a  man  is  disrespectful  to  his 
Queen  because  he  wishes  to  alter  some  of  the  present  appurten- 
ances  of  Royalty,  I  take  the  liberty  to  deny  that  chai^  with 
indignation.  For  instance,  I  love  and  respect  my  grandmother ; 
but  suppose  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  walk  in  the  Park  with  a 
hoop  and  &ldalas,  and  the  second  headdress  above  described, 
should  we  not  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  with  the  venerable 
lady?  CoBDEN  has  a  right  to  look  at  the  Court  and  say  that 
many  parts  of  it  are  barbarous  and  foolish.  Beef- eaters  are 
barbarous.  Court-Circulars  are  barbarous.  Gentlemen-Pensioners 
are  barbarous.  Jones  with  a  black-satin  bag  going  to  Court  with 
his  sword  between  his  legs,  is  barbarous.  My  old  friend  Jeames, 
with  his  stick  and  bouquet,  is  an  eminent  and  absurd  barbarian. 
I  hope  to  see  them  aU  sacrificed  ;  and  as  for  poor  Jeames,  I  am 
like  MiTCHEL  and  Lord  Clabendon,  and  exclaim,  ^Either  you  or 
I  must  die,  Jeames." 

The  day  after  the  Drawing-Room,  as  I  was  walking  down 
Pall  Mall  (with  Colonel  Blucher  and  young  Highlows,  a 
relation  of  Wellington's,  by  the  way),  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach 
passed  down  the  astonished  street,  escorted  by  policemen,  his 
Lordship,  and  the  man  who  wears  the  muff,  being  inside  ;  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council,  with  blue  gowns, 
following  their  chief  in  various  cabs,  broughams,  and  other 
vehicles. 

When  the  hideous,  monstrous,  creaking,  tumbling,  lumbering 
old  trap  was  built,  in  which  his  Lordship  was  seated,  it  was 
made  after  the  fJE^Uon  of  the  times,  when  people  liked  to  travel 
slow,  and  was  no  doubt  the  best  vehicle  of  a  large  sort  which  could 
be  manufactured.  Since  then,  railroads  have  learned  to  travel 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  there's  not  a  dustman's  cart  that 
doesn't  go  better  than  the  wretched  old  manmioth  coach,  with  its 
huge,  old,  ugly,  clumsy,  costly  machinery,  containing  a  magistrature 
just  as  costly,  clumsy,  and  out  of  date.  The  little  civilised  boys 
in  Pall  Mall  *  larked '  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  friend  in  the  muff; 
the  street-sweeper  looked  at  them  with  scorn,  and  the  policemen 
marched  with  downcast  faces  as  the  carriage  rumbled  into  the 
City,  stopping  up  the  way,  annoying  the  passengers,  interrupting 
the  traffic,  and  occasioning  the  general  discomfort. 

Suppose  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  jurisdiction,  and  should 
propose  the  civic  rattle-trap  should  be  abolished,  or  a  new  and 
more  commodious  carriage  provided  for  the  Lord  Mayor.  But 
my  Lord  John  replies,  *  Beware  of  Republicanism.     Dangerous 
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innovatioiiH  are  being  practiHcd  everywhere.  The  people,  it  is 
my  firm  behef,  are  satisfied  with  their  present  institutions  ;  and  I 
have  the  happiness  of  thinking  that  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress 
are  the  most  excellent  persons  in  their  private  capacity,  and  their 
private  virtues  exalt  tlicir  lofty  station.  {Hear.)  Her  Ladyship 
attends  to  the  household  duties ;  never  breakfasts  in  bed  ;  looks 
to  tlie  tradesmen's  tKX)ks  and  the  housekeeping  ;  sees  the  children 
in  the  nursery,  and  walks  out  with  her  lailies  of  honour,  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Billingsgate  or  Bunhill  Row.  His  Lonlship 
has  prayers  in  the  morning ;  does  Justice  business  all  day ; 
dis|)cnses  hospitality  in  the  evening ;  but  is  never  more  than  half 
an  hour  awajr  from  the  Imlics  over  liis  wine.  {Immense  cheers  in 
which  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Brotherton  join,)  And  this 
being  the  case,  what  follows  ?  Why,  the  consecjuence  is  obvious  ; 
they  are  virtuous ;  therefore  they  oughtn't  to  have  a  new  coach. 
The  old  one  has  borne  for  two  hundred  years  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.  It  rolls,  and  as  it  rolls,  for  ever  will  roll  on.'  {Immense 
cheers,) 

It  was  exactly  the  argument  pursued  in  France  by  other  little 
statesmen  and  ministers  of  a  moral  monarch.  '  Louis-Phiuppe 
is  a  model  husband  and  father  ;  therefore  don't  let  us  have  any 
more  reforms.  Who  dares  say  that  this  monarch  does  not 
sympathise  with  the  country,  when  it  is  known  that  he  takes  tea 
and  plays  his  rubber  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  like  the  simplest 
ftfjuryeois  1  What  can  the  people  want  with  public  meetings, 
when  the  king  sleeps  on  a  straw  mattress,  and  is  a  patt^^m  of 
domestic  propriety  ?  Reforms,  forsooth !  Haven't  we  a  Chamber, 
an<l  an  immense  majority  ? '  This  was  the  argument  up  to  the 
23rd  day  of  last  February  ;  but  it  hail  ceased  tt)  Ik?  very  n>gent 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  majority,  monarch,  and  ministers  had 
all  disap{)eared  from  the  scene. 

And  this  point  l>eing,  rather  brutally,  disposed  of,  there  comes 
another  argument,  which  i)eople  art*  very  fond  of  putting,  and  is 
UH(*d  by  your  Conservatives  and  AVhigs  with  a  triumphant  air. 
*  Yw ;  they  have  got  rid  of  their  monarch  and  ministers,'  sayn 
LoKi)  JonxNY  or  I^ord  Tommy  ;  *but  what  have  they  taken  in 
exchange  ?  A  howling  <lemocracy  ;  a  furious  tyranny  of  500,000 
Iwyonctrt  :  a  niine<l  £xchtH]uer  ;  a  national  bankruptcy  :  a  general 
ct'Srtation  of  labour  ;  and  conspiracy  to  organise  famine.  Does  not 
every  man  of  sense  prefer  the  mo<lerate  liberty  of  Louis-Phiuppe 
to  tlie  monstrous  licentiousness  and  the  constant  danger  and  terror 
of  the  present  |>eriod?  Wouhl  you  have  wild  rcvolutionista 
yelling  in  London  stri^ets,  and  clubs  and  muskets  governing  the 
House  of  Representation  ? '     The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  it  is 
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better  that  a  man  should  forgo  his  undoubted  rights  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quiet,  than  that  he  should  bestir  and  endanger  him- 
self to  gain  theuL 

But  in  this  case  Mr.  Bancboft  would  never  have  been  here 
as  American  Minister,  that  is  clear ;  and  the  American  colonieB 
would  be  still  paying  their  tax  upon  tea.  We  might  still  have 
had  Stuarts  on  the  throne,  chopping  off  heads  of  Lord 
RussELLS  for  treason.  The  cause  for  which  Hampden  and 
Sidney  still  occasionally  perish  after  dinner,  in  those  weak 
assemblies  where  the  Whigs  muster,  was  a  rank  rebellion ;  and 
Mr.  Barry  should  design  a  Star  Chamber  in  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  the  dandy  dealers  in  middle-age  gimcracks  were 
afraid  to  set  up  Cromwell.  Of  course,  no  revolution  is  good  for 
trade.  People  can't  do  two  things  at  a  time.  It  is  impossible  at 
once  to  work  at  a  stocking  loom  and  in  a  riot.  But  who  is  the 
cause  of  the  riott  What  was  it  that  brought  Louis-Philippe 
smirking  over  the  barricades  of  July,  when  all  danger  vras  over, 
and  put  him  into  a  cab,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  Paris  gates  in 
Februaiy  t  What  was  it  that  brought  Lord  John  into  office  in 
'32  and  will  send  him  out  before  many  months  are  over?  He 
can't  stop,  and  keep  all  the  world  waiting  behind  him.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  must  march  with  it,  or  shirk  out  of 
the  rank  and  let  it  pass  by,  or  stand  and  let  it  march  over  him. 

Li  a  coimtry  where  there  is  a  Press,  Railroads,  and  Free 
Discussion,  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  fight  at  all.  There  must 
be  two  parties  to  fight ;  and  the  weaker  one,  which  would  lose 
most  by  the  battle  too,  never  will.  And  they  may  talk  of  a  good 
cause  as  inspiriting  a  man  to  battle;  but  what  can  be  more 
inspiriting  than  to  know  not  only  that  your  cause  is  good,  but 
that  your  enemy  is  sure  to  run  away  without  fighting  ? 

It  is  to  this  I  look,  this  which  brings  me  with  ardour  to  your 
ranks,  and  this  prophecy,  which  I  beseech  you  to  remember  in 
the  hour  of  victory. 
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Jill)  time  after  the  death  of 
Ai'BUMuzEBS,  a  mighty  prince 
hold  domination  OTer  Tndia, 
from  the  seven  mouthi  of  the 
(.iiingee  to  the  five  tails  uf 
till'  Indua,  who  was  renowned 
:i1t<>Ye  most  other  moDarvhs  for 
lii.sfltnngth,  riches,  and  viBdoni. 
|{JH  name  was  Kooupanee 
Jehan.  Although  this 
nionarch  bad  innumerable 
magnificent  palaces  at 
Delhi  and  Agra,  at  Benares, 
Boggl^wollab,  and  Ah- 
mednuggar,  his  common 
residence  waa  in  the 
hrautifiil  island  of  Inglees, 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital 
of  which,  the  famous  city 
uf  Liindoon,  Kooupaneb 
Jehan  had  a  superh 
casllo.  It  WON  called  the  Hall  of  Lead,  and  utood  at  the  foot  of 
till!  Miiiintniii  of  Corn,  close  by  the  veniure^ covered  tuinliN  of  the 
sihvry  TumceK,  where  the  cyprefwes  wave  and  the  zendcwans  or 
nitEhtiiiKalcN  love  to  ninR.  In  thiH  imlaoc  he  oate  and  gave  his 
unlcn*,  t»  govern  (he  multitudinuuH  tribes  which  paid  him  tribute 
from  the  Oanhmerian  hills  to  the  jilains  wBter<'<l  by  the  Imwadily. 
The  errat  Koomi-anre  Jkham  governed  hiM  dominicms  with 
thi!  help  "fa  poumil  of  twenty-four  i-iiiers,  who  aeaembled  daily 
in  the  Ilull  i>f  I^iul,  and  who  were  seU-<-te<l  from  among  the  most 
wealthy,  wiik-,  lirove,  and  eminent  of  the  merchants,  scribes,  and 
warriiim  in  the  serviiv  of  his  vast  empire.  It  must  have  liecn  a 
grand  ni^lit  to  Ih'IidIiI  the  twenty-four  sages  anaemhled  in  DurlMtr, 
smoking  their  kak^ionH  round  the  monarch's  magnificent  throne. 
'  [Mtirh  17,  184P.I 

I  It  "ill  at  .>ti«  1«  nmUntoo.!  Ihit  '  Knompaaaa  Jrhu  '  Ktuuli  tor  -John 
(Viiii|>.'ui):.'  ■  Damp  unilcr  vhii'h  llEurrt)  thr  Kiat  Inilia  Coni|iiuif  of  former 
.lujr-l  ai].l  -tlir  Hall  of  l^nA'  fnr  tW  Coni|>aiiy'>  hea.li|iisrtm  Id  LM.Iciihall 
UXrtvi,     Tba  orienUluixl  usmex  «ill  Ik  « 
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It  was  only  by  degrees,  and  by  the  exercise  of  great  canning 
and  prodigious  valour,  that  the  illustrious  Koompanee  Jehak 
had  acquired  the  vast  territory  over  which  he  ruled.  By  picking 
endless  quarrels  in  which  he  somehow  always  seemed  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  innumerable  battles  in  which  his  bravery  ever  had  the 
uppermost,  he  added  kingdom  after  kingdom  to  his  possessions. 
Thus  the  Rajahs,  Princes,  and  Emperors  of  India  fell  before  the 
sword  of  his  servants ;  and  it  is  known  that  Boonapooet,  Tippoo 
Sahib,  the  Mysore  Sultan,  and  Iskendar  Shah,  who  conquered 
PoEUs  Singh  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  were  severally  overcome 
by  the  lieutenants  of  the  victorious  warrior  who  dwelt  in  the 
Hall  of  Lead.  One  of  his  chieftains,  the  great  Elleen-Bueeoo,  a 
stronger  man  than  Antae  himself,  curried  off  the  gates  of  Som- 
nauth  on  his  back,  and  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
the  palace,  on  the  Moimtain  of  Com,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tameez. 

This  mighty  monarch,  who  had  guns  enough  to  blow  this 
world  into  Jehanum,  and  who  coimted  his  warriors  by  lakhs,  was, 
like  many  other  valiant  sovereigns,  the  slave  of  a  woman;  and 
historians  assert  that  he  gave  up  the  chief  goveniment  of  his 
country  to  the  Empress,  his  mother,  the  Queen  of  the  Ingleez,  of 
whom  he  was  so  fond  that  he  could  deny  her  nothing.  He  ap- 
pointed the  Captains  and  Colonels  of  his  regiments,  but  the 
Empress  nominated  all  the  chief  Grenerals ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
Koompanee  Jehan,  who  had  carried  his  flag  in  a  hundred  battles, 
and  notched  their  scimitars  across  the  head-pieces  of  thousands  of 
his  foes,  were  not  a  little  angry  to  see  strangers  put  over  them, 
who  came  from  Lundoon  smelling  of  musk  and  rose-water,  and 
who  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  honours,  while  they  took  no  more 
(as  who  indeed  can  V)  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  fighting.  Thus, 
in  a  &mous  action  in  Kabool,  a  certain  Captain  of  Artillery  blew 
open  the  gates  of  the  city,  but  it  was  the  General,  Keen 
Bahawdee,  who  was  made  a  bashaw  of  three  tails  for  the  feat 
which  the  other  had  done  ;  and  for  a  series  of  tremendous  actions 
on  the  Sutlej  River,  Haeding  Shah,  Smith  Sahib,  and  GJoof 
Bahawdee  were  loaded  with  honours,  and  had  their  mouths  well- 
nigh  choked  with  barley-sugar  ;  whereas  one  of  Koompanee's 
own  warriors,  Littlee  Singh,  a  better  soldier  than  any  of  those 
other  three,  was  passed  over  with  scarcely  a  kind  word. 

In  consequence  of  this  system — for  the  Empress  mother  would 
often  cause  her  son  to  select  Generals  who  had  no  more  brains 
than  a  wezz  or  goose — disasters  frequently  befell  Koompanee 
Jehan's  armies,  and  that  prince  had  many  a  bekhelool  or  hard 
nut  to  crack.  One  army  was  waylaid  and  utterly  destroyed, 
because  the  Queen-mother  chose  to  give  the  command  of  it  to  an 
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officer,  out  of  whom  age  and  illncsH  hml  Bqueezccl  all  the  valour  : 
and  another  warrior,  though  as  brave  as  Roostitm,  yet  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  hml  been  much  ))€ttcr  at  home  handling  a 
pipe  than  a  sword,  for  which  his  old  hands  were  now  quite  unfit. 
Lion  as  he  was,  Goof  Bahawdrr  did  not  remember  that  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  do  were  dmirut  or  foxes,  and  that  a 
pack  of  foxes  is  more  dangerous  than  a  lion  in  a  pit.  Finding 
one  day  the  enemy  posted  in  a  jungle,  thi«  Goop  Baiiawder  sent 
his  troops  in  ui>on  them  helter-skelter  ;  but  some  fled,  many  were 
slain,  Goop  Bahawder  had  a  dismal  account  of  the  luittle  to 
render,  and  when  he  ciaime<l  a  victory,  people  only  laughed  at 
his  ancient  l>eard. 

That  is,  they  would  have  laughed,  but  the  people  of  Lundoon 
were  in  too  great  a  rage  to  be  merry.  Everywhere,  in  every 
house,  from  the  high*«t  to  the  lowest,  from  the  Omrahs  and 
Lonlrt  prancing  alK)ut  in  the  Meidan,  to  the  camel-drivers  in  the 
streets,  all  men  cried  out;  and  the  Indian  soldiers  said,  *Why 
is  this  old  man  to  be  left  to  jeopanlise  the  lives  of  warriors,  and 
bring  our  country  to  sorrow  ?  If  the  Queen-mother  in*//  appoint 
chiefs  for  the  armies  of  India,  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
as  brave  and  more  experienced,  let  her  give  us  men  that  are  fit 
to  lead  us.  Who  is  Goop,  and  who  is  Elphinstoon,  and  who 
is  Keen,  to  whom  you  give  all  the  honours  ?  And  what  are  they 
to  compare  to  Thackwkll  and  Littler,  to  Nott  and  Pollock 
KhanT 

Now  there  was,  when  the  news  came  to  the  City  of  Lundoon, 
that  Goop  Bahawder  had  been  beaten  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Chenaub,  a  warrior  who,  though  rather  old,  and  as  savage  as  a 
lH*ar  whi)rte  hea^l  is  sore,  was  allowed  by  all  mankind  to  Ik*  such 
a  K(M)stum  as  hail  never  been  kn(>wn  since  the  days  of  WELLIN<^ 
toon.  His  name  was  Napeeu  Sino.  He,  with  two  thousand 
men,  had  destroywl  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy :  he  despised 
luxury  :  he  had  a  In^k  like  an  eagle,  and  a  beanl  like  a  Cashmere 
giiat.  When  he  wi*nt  into  a  campaign  he  t(K)k  with  him  but  a 
\)'uve  of  84>ap  and  a  pair  of  towels  :  he  dimni  off  a  hunch  of  bren<l 
and  a  cup  of  water.  *  A  warrior,'  said  he,  'should  not  care  for 
wine  or  luxury,  for  fine  turlians  or  enibnudenMl  shulwam  *  his 
tulwar  shcmhl  1k»  bright,  and  never  mind  whether  his  papooshcs 
are  shiny.'  Napeer  Sim:  was  a  lion  indeed  ;  and  his  mother 
was  a  mother  of  lions. 

But  this  lion,  though  the  bravest  of  animals,  was  the  most 
quarrelsome  that  ever  lashe<l  his  tail  and  roared  in  a  jungle. 
After  gaining  several  victories,  he  btH^anie  so  insolent  ami  con- 
temptuous in  his  l)ehaviour  towards  KiNt;  Koompanee  Jkhan, 
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whom  he  insulted,  whom  he  assailed,  whom  he  called  an  old 
woman,  that  the  offended  monarch  was  glad  when  Gsnsral 
Napeer  Singh's  time  of  service  was  out,  and  vowed  no  more  to 
employ  him. 

It  is  related  of  Napeer  Singh,  that  when  he  was  recalled  to 
the  island  of  the  Ingleez,  he  went  into  the  Hall  of  Lead,  where 
the  monarch  sate  in  fiill  Durbar,  knocked  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  vizeers  one  against  another,  and  seizing  upon  King 
KooMPANEE  himself  by  the  royal  nose,  pulled  him  roimd  the 
room,  and  kicked  him  over  among  the  sprawling  Counsellors  of 
his  Dewan.  I  know  not  whether  this  tale  is  true ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  there  was  a  tremendous  tohwash  or  row,  and  that  when 
the  king  heard  the  Generars  name  mentioned,  he  grew  as  yellow 
and  as  sour  as  an  ilemoon  or  lemon. 

When  the  news  of  Groop's  discomfiture  came  to  Lundoon  and 
the  Hall  of  Lead,  and  the  Queen  of  Feringhistan,  all  the  Inglees 
began  to  quake  in  their  shoes.  *  Wallah  !  wallah ! '  they  cried. 
'  we  have  been  made  to  swallow  abominations !  Our  beraks  have 
been  captured  from  our  standard-bearers ;  our  guns  have  been 
seized ;  our  horsemen  have  fled,  overpowered  by  odds,  and 
because  Groop  Bahawder  knew  not  how  to  lead  them  into  battle. 
How  shall  we  restore  the  honour  of  our  arms  ?  AMiat  Greneral  is 
there  capable  of  resisting  those  terrible  Sikhs  and  their  Sirdars  1 ' 

The  voice  of  all  the  nation  answered,  *  There  is  but  one  Chief, 
and  his  name  is  Napeer  Singh.' 

The  twenty-four  vizeers  in  the  Hall  of  Lead,  remembering  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  that  General,  and  still 
smarting  uneasily  on  their  seats  from  the  kicks  which  he  had 
administered,  cried  out,  *  No ;  we  will  not  have  that  brawling 
Sampson — take  any  man  but  him.  If  GrOOP  Bahawder  will 
not  do,  take  GrOOM  Bahawder.  We  will  not  have  Napeer 
Singh,  or  eat  the  pie  of  humility  any  more.' 

The  people  still  roared  out,  *  Nobody  can  help  us  but  Napeer 
Singh.' 

Now  Napeer  Singh  was  as  sulky  as  the  twenty-four  vizeers. 
*I  go,*  said  he,  *to  serve  a  monarch  who  has  been  grossly  ungrateful, 
and  whose  nose  I  have  tweaked  in  Durbar  ]     Never,  never ! ' 

But  an  old  Greneral,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  very  old,  brave, 
and  wise,  the  great  Wellingtoon,  came  to  Napeer  Singh  and 
said,  *  0  Khan,  in  these  times  of  danger  men  must  forget  their 
quarrels  and  serve  their  country.  If  you  will  not  go  to  the  Indus, 
I  will  go— one  or  other  of  us  must.'  They  were  two  lions,  two 
RoosTUMS,  two  hooked-beaked  eagles  of  war — they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  touched  each  other's  beaks.     "*  0  Father,' 
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Napeer  Singh  said, '  I  will  go/  and  he  went  forth,  and  he  bought 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  he  got  two  towels ;  and  he  took  down  from 
the  wall  his  bright  and  invincible  tulwar. 

Meanwhile  the  twenty-four  vizeers  and  King  Koompanee 
Jehan  hail  l)t>en  taking  council  in  the  Hall  of  Lead.  Many  of 
the  angry  ones  said,  *  No,  we  will  not  appoint  him  our  General.' 
Some  of  the  wise  vizeers  said,  *  Yes,  we  will  appoint  him ;  for 
without  him  we  shall  not  have  a  kingdom  at  all.'  At  last  the 
King  himself,  who  was  biyil — that  is,  very  fat — n>se  up  from  his 
throne  and  sjiid : 

*  O  my  Agns,  Omrahs,  Scribes,  and  men  of  war.  There  are 
many  things  which  a  nmn  has  to  put  into  his  imameh  or  pipe, 
which  are  hard  to  smoke,  and  have  an  unsavoury  perfume:  I 
have  been  smoking  a  chilum  of  this  sort.  A  kick  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  swallow,  neither  is  a  dose  of  senna.  Adversity  sometimes 
prescrilM»8  one,  as  the  do<*tor  onlers  the  other.  We  have  had  all 
our  iH^anls  pulled,  we  have  Wn  kickeil  round  the  room,  we  have 
l>een  tumbled  helter-skelter  by  this  R4X>ftTUM.  Bekhesm  !  Bis- 
millali !  my  sides  ache  still  with  the  violence  of  his  papooshes. 
But  what  of  this?  If  I  am  drowning,  shall  I  refiise  to  live 
iKvausc*  a  man  pulls  me  out  of  the  water  by  the  nose  ?  If  I  want 
t4)  fly,  shall  I  refuw^  a  horsi*  because  he  kicks  a  little  t  I  will 
mount  him  in  the  name  of  Fate,  and  ride  for  my  life.  We  know 
how  stnmg  this  Samsoon  is  ;  let  him  go  in  Heaven  s  name,  and 
Hght  the  enemy  for  us.  I^et  him  go.  Make  out  his  i)ai>ers ; 
give  him  a  klielat,  and  a  feiist  of  honour !  *  And  the  wise  and 
iH'nefirent  monarch  Mite  down  and  puffe<l  away  at  his  kaleoon,  aa 
the  twHity-fuur  vizeers,  iKiwing  their  heads,  crictl  —  *  Be  it  as  the 
Kinff  says.' 

When  the  Inglei'Z  heard  of  this  £leinzHh<'<lch,  or  gocnl  news, 
they  all  rejoiccii  cxceitlingly ;  and  the  (jueen  ai'  the  Ingleez 
dapjHMl  her  hands  for  j<»y. 

And  as  for  Napkku  Sin(;ii,  he  t(N»k  his  two  towels,  and  his 
piere  uf  Hoap,  and  hin  scimitar,  and  he  went  away  to  the  ship 
which  was  to  cairv  him  to  the  wa.* 

'  (Sir  Chuiit-»  Napier  Apitointeil  coniuiamlcr-iu-chief,  March  7,  184U.] 
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BRITISH  HONOURS 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  frequents  the  House  of  Commons,  dropped  the 
following  fragment  of  a  letter  in  Westminster  yesterday. 

He  can  have  it  by  calling  at  our  office,  and  producing,  or 
accounting  for,  the  corresponding  fragment. 

'Private  and  Confidential. 

*  Dear  Bob, — I  have  read  through  the  Cuba  and  Porto  Rica 
Sugar  papers.  The  Spaniard  Sotomayor  says  England  is  pledged 
by  treaties  to  consider  Spain  as  the  most  &voured  nation.  If  the 
most  &voured  nation,  why  are  her  sugars  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  those  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  ? 

*  Sotomayor  asks  for  fair  play  for  his  country.  Our  friend 
Aberdeen  replies — "  Yes,  England  is  pledged  by  treaties ;  but  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  us  is,  to  treat  as  the  most  &Toured 
nation  the  subjects  of  Spain,  but  not  to  treat  the  produce  of 
Spain  as  Great  Britain  is  now  to  treat  the  produce  of  the  most 
fevoured  nation." 

*  When  Lord  Stanley,  at  the  Colonial  Office,  can  thimblerig 
the  New  Zealand  Company — when  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  a  British 
Minister  and  gentleman,  can  sign  his  name  to  an  argument  like 
this — ^good  Lord  !  why  is  the  Cabinet  scrupulous  ?  and  how  come 
you  to  strain  at  Fitzroy  Kelly  ? 

*As  for  the  South  Eastern  Railway  business,  upon  my 
honour ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Here  the  letter  is  abruptly  torn  away  ;  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  exalted  writer's  opinions  upon  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
were. 


HISTORIC  PARALLEL- 
TV/^  Standard  says   that   Sir    Robert    Peel  atlministered   to 
Ben  DlsRAEU  '  the  most  terrific  castigatiun '  ever  delivered  by 
man.     The  National  says  Soult  thrashed  Wellington  dread 
fully  at  Toulouse. 

*  [July  12,  1845.]  2  f  March  29,  1845.] 
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FOR  THE   COURT   CIRCULAR* 

Mr.  Benjamin  D'Israeu  didn't  take  out  Master  Robert 
Peel  for  an  airing  last  week,  but  will  do  so  on  the  very  first 
opportunity.  Master  Robert  is  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
promised  holiday. 


YOU'RE   ANOTHER 

In  the  late  debate  we  find  the  following  singular  charges  brought 
by  honourable  Members : — 

D'IsRAEU  accuses  Peel  of  being  a  humbug. 
Roebuck  accuses  DIhraeu  of  being  spiteful. 
SiBTHORp  accuses  Murphy  of  being  a  buffoon. 

O  shade  of  Horace !  isn't  it  too  good  t 


SIGNS    OF   THE   TIMES.* 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Mr.  SMrrn,  of  the  City,  to  Mr.  Jones,  of 
St.  James's,  *  what  thr  clulm  say  a^^ainst  Sir  Robert,  or  in  favour 
of  Lord  John  ;  but  this  I  know — the  omnibuses  go  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel.' 

*  [April  12,  1845.]  «  [July  4,  1846.] 
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PAPERS  ON  IRISH  AFFAIRS 


YOUNG   IRELAND.^ 
Mr.  Punch  (of  Punch)  to  Mr.  Davis  (of  The  Nation-), 

*SlR, 

*  The  custom  of  the  British  Press  gives  us  leave  to  address 
great  public  characters.  Any  day  in  the  week  you  may  read 
specimens  of  such  letters,  which  a  regard  for  the  National  welfare 
induces  individual  patriots  to  send  forth.  Thus  it  was  that 
Junius  (altogether  without  his  Grace's  concurrence  no  doubt) 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  :  thus  did  Mr.  MacNeill  only 
yesterday  address  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  thus,  weekly, 
almost.  Lord  John  or  Sir  Robert,  or  some  great  politick 
authority,  receives  fevours  per  the  Dispatdi  Newspaper,  and  signed 
by  the  tremendous  Publicola,  In  the  same  way  let  Punch  be 
pennitted,  Citizen  Editor,  to  approach  you.  I  write  not  to 
Davis,  of  whom  I  never  heard  until  now  ;  but  to  the  great  leader 
of  the  Irish  nation. 

*  I  had  never  heard  of  him  either  until  I  found  in  your  last 
week's  Paper  that  you  were  the  man.  The  pathetic  row  between 
yourself  and  O'Connell  you  describe  as  "  the  greatest  peril  the 
Association  ever  knew."  Had  there  been  a  collision,  you  say 
that  "the  forces  would  not  have  been  unmatched.  Extreme 
language  was  used,"  you  add,  " and  some  of  it  to  us"  Now  the 
extreme  language  was  used  to  Davis:  therefore  Davis  is  The  Nation 
newspaper :  therefore  a  row  with  Davis  was  the  greatest  peril 
the  Association  ever  knew :  and  therefore,  your  forces  not  being 
unmatched  with  Dan's,  you  are  equal  to  that  illustrious  leader. 
Allow  me,  as  a  confrere,  to  congratulate  you  upon  this  prodigious 
elevation  you  have  attained — a  position  which  has  never  before 
been  achieved  by  a  literary  man. 

1  [June  14,  1845.] 
^  The  Xation  was  the  organ  of  the  *  Young  Ireland'  party. 
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'  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  man  of  your  genius  will  stop  at  mere 
equality.  You  and  Dan  only  meet  to  repeal  the  Union  :  that 
point  gained,  you  give  pretty  broad  hintu  you  will  leave  the 
Liberator  behind.  "Some  Repealers  think/'  yon  say,  "that 
Kei>eal  is,  urufer  no  circunuUancegj  worth  a  drop  of  human  Uood.** 
That  s  a  hint  at  Dan's  unreasonable  squeamishness.  "  Others," 
you  «ay,  "  have  no  partinilar  objection  to  the  sacrifice  of  life ; " 
and  you  call  upon  your  people  to  "  organize  "  at  some  not  distant 
anniversary,  and  to  si*|Mirate  only  in  triumph. 

'  Foi)1rt  that  English  statesmen  are,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland !  It  is  Dan  we  fancy  is  still  regnant.  We 
don't  know  that  you  have  come  (luietly  in  and  deix)6ed  him. 
**  How  the  deuce  shall  we  apiiease  the  ohi  fellow  t "  says  Pkel  to 
me.  "  How  the  dickens,  Duke,  are  we  to  satisfy  him  ? "  says  I 
to  an  ilhistrious  warrior.  We  are  all  thinking  about  O'Connkll, 
when — fiildle-<le-dee — the  pea  is  not  under  that  thimble  at  all. 
It  is  no  longiT  Dan,  but  Davis  ! 

*  Nor  can  the  country  be  sufficiently  admired  and  complimented 
which  has  chosen  you  for  its  leader.  Your  pretensions  for  it  and 
yourself  are  so  moderate  —your  schemes  of  government  so  wise, 
practical,  ami  sound.  Since  the  time  of  Marat  there  has  not 
l)een  a  statesman  like  you.  It  is  qiiiU*  agreeable  to  think  the 
great  philosopher  has  not  live<l  in  vain,  and  to  contemplate  the 
Christian  l)eiuitics  of  your  political  s(*heme. 

*  I  wanted  ti»  have  l)een  pntjcnt  myself  at  the  Martyrs*  Leirf^ 
and  h:ul  i»rderi*<l  a  new  suit  of  green  and  gold  for  the  occasion  ; 
but  s<»nichow,  when  I  came  to  put  it  on,  the  i>eople  here  laughed 
at  luv.  Judy  quizzed  my  foraging  cap:  my  dog  Toby  snarleil 
and  bit  at  the  gold  hu*e  on  my  legs  ;  and  lis  for  the  coat,  I  found 
the  rollar  of  it  S4>  uncommonly  tight  and  ch«>ky  nftout  the  thr*tnt 
that  I  couldn't  hcl[>  thinking  -well,  never  mind  what.  I  sold 
the  things  a  kirgjiin  t4»  Mai>amk  Tussauo,  and  they  an*  to  figure 
in  thv  jKjtn'nt  room  In'twixt  the  immortAl  Tiiistlkw<h)I>  and  the 
s|K)tlcss  victim  of  CiiARU)TTK  C'oRDAV  before-mentionetl.  Well, 
till*  Martyrs*  Ltm  has  piiss^Nl  off  brilliantly  enough  without  the 
pn-siMH'c  i»f  JAr.  Punrh  at  the  Kotundo  ;  but  grander  than  the 
Ki»tundi»,  or  Dan  in  his  chair;  or  *the  bugles  of  the  i)eople';  or 
the  rountlcss  millions  marshalled  to  welcome  their  martyrs, — is 
vour  artirlc  in  the  Xatiun, 

*  pMHlad,  d«*ar  Sir,  it  In-ats  everything — it  beats  Dan  s  iKwt. 
*'  We  hail,"  siiy  yon,  **  the  elements  c»f  a  National  Convention,  wh<ise 
taxes  the  i>eople  would  pay  :  round  whose  war-flag  the  [)eople 
would  rally  :  who  could  negotiate,  h*gislate,  battle  and  triumph  ! 
Wc  might  do  all  this,'*  say  you,  **  but  we  don*t  choose  it.     DAVlh 
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lets  off  the  Imperial  Qovemment  just  at  present.     Thank  Heaven 
we  have  breathing-time ! 

* "  The  Garrison  of  Dublin,"  you  go  on  to  say,  "  was  paraded. 
Its  cartridges  were  ready,  its  battalions  were  concentrated,  to  meet 
— imarmed  citizens.  Viceroy  of  the  Alien !  your  precautions 
were  cowardly."  This  is  not  merely  fine  eloquence,  but  veiy 
noble,  courageous  conduct  too.  I  like  the  spirit  of  the  fellow 
who  goes  up  to  a  soldier,  and  shakes  his  fist  in  the  tyrant's  &ce, 
exclaiming — "  You  dastardly  coward !  you  armed  rufiian  !  you 
miserable  bully!  I  could  thrash  you  if  I  liked,  but  I  don't 
choose;"  for  though  the  soldier  has  precise  orders  not  to  move 
out  of  his  place,  yet  it  is  evident  he  migJU  move,  the  blood-thirsty 
assassin ! — and  what  right  has  he  to  be  interposing  his  great 
bayonet  and  cartouche-box  in  the  society  of  peaceful  men  ! 

*  That  you  are  peaceful  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For,  though 
you  say  you  might  set  up  a  war-flag,  and  levy  taxes,  yet  you  don't 
— ^and  though  you  say  "  O,  men  of  Ireland,  you  will  not  unite, 
organize,  and  meet  us  at  some  not  distant  anniversary  to  separate 
oidy  in  triumph."  Yet,  have  us  fixed  that  anniversary!  No; 
and  it  is  manifestly  gross  cowardice  to  prepare  against  it. 
Though  you  call  the  Lord  Lieutenant  "Viceroy  of  the  Alien,'* 
which  means  that  the  Queen  is  an  alien,  yet,  does  it  follow  that 
you  are  disloyal  ?  He  is  an  oppressor,  tyrant,  rascal,  liar,  blood- 
thirsty murderer — Saxon,  in  a  word — who  says  so. 

'  Ah !  dear  Sir,  don't  fancy  we  are  all  indifferent  to  your 
wrongs.  Europe  must  contemplate  with  horror  the  atrocious 
tyranny  imder  which  you  labour.  Three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
of  you  can't  meet  as  in  other  countries,  and  hurl  defiance  at  an 
iniquitous  Grovemment, — but  troops  must  get  ready  their  cartridges 
forsooth  !  You  can't  make  little  attempts  to  disunite  the  Empire, 
but  some  of  you  are  clapped  into  prison.  Every  nation  and  every 
r^ular  Qovemment  in  Europe  must  look  down  with  profound 
pity  upon  this  tremendous  oppression,  and  join  with  you  in  your 
appeals  for  liberty.  That  appeal,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  morceau  of  all ! 

* "  O  liberty,  liberty !  for  which  Sarsfield  fought,  and  Tone 
organized!  Liberty  gained  at  Clontarf  and  Dungannon — lost  by 
division — come,  come  quickly,  we  are  athirst  for  fireedom  ! " 

*  Come  quickly,  thou  celestial  nectar-bearer :  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Hie  Naiion^  is  thirsty  !  And  what  is  the  draught  to  soothe  his 
parched  vitals  % — no  half-and-half  liberty — no  small-beer  freedom. 
Mr.  Davis  Ukes  a  rosier  liquor.  He  means  Uood — out  with  the 
word  at  once.  Every  man  has  his  taste ;  and  why  balk  this 
Christian  philosopher  %    This  Protestant  logician  wants  back  the 
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liberty  which  Sabhfield  fought  for-  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Jami-is  the  Second.  This  peaceful  leailer  wants  the  liberty 
for  which  Tone  organized.  Mild  word !  Tone  organized  the 
Croppy  and  Tory  cut-throats  ;  he  "  organized  "  the  Catholic  pikes 
which  massacred  at  Wexfonl ;  and  the  Protestant  torches  which 
firwl  the  hospital  at  Enniscorthy ;  he  "  organized "  a  French 
invailing  army,  which  was  to  bring  freedom  in  its  train,  as  is  the 
wont  of  French  annies  to  do  ;  and  he  **  organized  "  the  slaughter 
of  thirty  thousand  men  in  his  country  by  pike  and  gun — the 
horrible  and  unhc^rd-of  tortures — the  bigotry,  niflianism,  and 
<»owardice — the  lies  and  treaiHin — and  that  legacy  of  hatred  which 
a  dying  war  always  leaver  l>eliin<l  it,  and  which  great  spirits,  like 
that  of  Davih,  are  eager  to  share. 

*  If  your  darling  Napoleon,  in  whose  camp  Tone  "  organized  " 
had  been  brought  over  to  Ireland  by  that  skulking  martyr,  it  is 
lM»Hsible  that  the  country  would  not  have  enjoyed  its  monster 
meetings ;  that  Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
le\'y  his  rent,  or  to  wear  his  Irish  crown  ;  and  that  we  should 
have  lost  that  inestimable  benefit — the  pleasure  of  reading  Tht 
Xatvm  newBi)aper. 

*  What  would  have  bet*n  your  vocation  then,  and  what  the  bent 
of  your  sublime  genius t— but  why  ask?  Mr.  Davih,  of  The 
Nation^  was  not  b(»m  then.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  yotmg  gentleman, 
no  doubt,  who  wuh  not  breeched  very  long  In'fore  the  passing  of 
the  Catliolic  Kmanci^Mition  Act.  The  leailer  who  is  to  measure 
strength  with  O'Connell  has  not  hail  a  l)eanl  very  long;  and 
iH'gan  to  shave  a  good  forty  years  af^er  Tone,  the  organizer,  had 
UHod  his  lai^t  razor.  But  why  me<ldle  with  edgul  tools? — it's 
dangerous  work ! 

*  In  the  nifimtime,  and  until  young  Davis  has  mastered  old 
Dan,  let  us  si'e  fairly  the  state  (»f  things  : — The  Irishmen  assemble 
by  millions,  and  tlie  Hritinh  tyrant  does  nothing.  O'Connell 
Tv\\r{\A  and  It'vi«*«  tax,  and  the  British  tyrants  let  him.  Davis 
calls  the  CjiKKN  an  alirn  :  the  anny  cowards ;  instigates  *' triumph"; 
has  no  (thjif'tiiin  to  bliMMl ;  incites,  infuriatcH,  simple  folk  ;  and  the 
British  tyrant  has  ntit  a  wonl  to  Hing  at  him.  If  his  ehN|uence 
should  bring alN»ut  commotion,  Im*  the  bliMMl  on  the  British  tyrants 
lu*ad,  not  i\\\  Davis's.  I  feel  assured  that  this  is  the  filing  of 
every  just  man  in  KuroiM? ;  and  that  all  governments  mlmire  your 
orderly  spirit,  wuuld  court  your  iN-airful  alliance,  applaud  the 
infallible  ni<*ans  by  whifh  you  would  secure  your  national 
pros]KTity,  and  detest  the  monstrous  dcs]iotiMn  which  bows  your 
meek  s[)irit  down. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Sir.      Continue  to  rouse  patriotism,  and  to 
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benefit  your  country.     It  is  a  sweet  place  now ;  but,  ah  !  what 
Paradise   it  will  be,  if  you   can  realise  your  delightful   pi 
regarding  it !  Punch.' 


'APPEAL  TO   EOME!'^ 

When  the  Irish  Colleges*  Debate  was  coming  on  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  week,  the  Chi-otiicle  kindly  took  the  pains  to  consult 
Hansakd  for  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  put  before  the  old  gentleman 
his  early  opinions  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  mixed  educa- 
tion. His  arguments  were  very  strong,  and  his  language  charm- 
ingly pathetic : — 

Can  you,  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  church)  drecui  the 
consequences  of  a  fair  development  of  the  public  mind  by  education  f  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  argumeDts  against  this  plan  of  education  in 
common — but  it  is  a  powerful  argument,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  desirable  than  that  the  youth  of  this  countr}^  separated 
as  they  are  by  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  leading  persuasions,  should, 
while  the  unsophisticcUed  and  affectionate  feelings  of  youth  are  toarm  in 
their  bosom s,  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  mixing  together  in 
friendly  and  undoubting  iyUercoursCy  so  that  the  angry  and  jealous 
passions  which  may  afterwards  come  upon  them  may  be  assuaged  by 
the  gentle  recollections  of  their  youthful  friendships. 

Beautiful !  beautiful !  it's  as  touching  as  the  Sorrows  of 
Werther.  Dan  must  have  been  very  much  obliged  to  the  Chronwle 
for  bringing  these  *  gentle  recollections '  of  his  forward ;  though 
they  may  possibly  have  spoiled  *  a  speech  of  remarkable  power ' 
in  a  different  way. 

But  if  the  old  Liberator  could  not  speak,  there  was  a  young 
one  at  hand  with  the  new  doctrine — and  a  very  pretty  doctrine  it 
is,  too — which,  as  we  all  know  the  freedom  of  speech  which  the 
Liberator  allows  to  his  members,  may  be  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  devout  papa  as  well  as  the  godly  son  who  propounds  it. 

Because  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford,  approves  of  the  Irish 
Colleges'  Bill,  Mr.  John  O'Connell  says,  Wyse  is  a  schismatic 
Catholic  ;  and  consigns  him — never  mind  whither. 

The  Irish  Bishops  don't  approve  of  the  Bill — every  Catholic 
ought  to  listen  to  his  Bishops— if  he  refuses  he  is  a  schismatic, 
and  the  end  of  schism  is — never  mind  what. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Bishops,  Mr.  John  says,  you 
have  one  remedy — an  appeal  to  Rome.     So  Rome  is  to  be  the 

^  [July  5,  1845.J 
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iiiistrees  when  the  empire  w  disunitetl ;   and  Repeal  meanB  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  Rome !     One  can  hardly  believe  tlie 
wonK  though  they  stare  you  in  the  face. 
Mr.  O'Coxnell  naid, 

He  ol>eyed  the  prelates  of  his  Church  {hear) :  for  who  were  the 
cccle>iaHtical  authorities  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  hut  the  Bishops 
of  Ireland  ?  He  told  the  right  hou.  gentlenian  again,  that  he  ought  to 
look  to  Rome,  and  not  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  for  advice  on  this 
subject.  Even  if  this  Ilouse  were  composed  wholly  of  Roman  Catholics, 
it  would  bt*  no  tribunal  to  bring  a  question  before,  which  was  bt'tween 
him  and  the  Bishoiis  of  Ireland.  Here  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops — the  authority  which  he  believed  to  be  the  supreme 
authority  in  Ireland,  controllable  only  by  the  Sovertitj^n  Pontiffs  declaring 
this  Bill  was  dangerous  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic  people. 

lAHik  hero,  gi^ntlcmcn  Rei)ealcrH,  at  the  kind  of  fnnilom  which 
vour  LilH'rator  haM  in  ntore  for  vou. 

If  p<'<>plc  are  t4»  pay  filial  (»l»e<lienco  to  thi^ne  ghostly  fathcn*, 
tlxTc  in  no  eixl  to  tlie  iMitenial  h(»mage  they  nmy  mk*  fit  to  exact. 
If  the  BiKli(>]M  interfere  aUmt  a  krturer  on  anatomy  (»r  jurin- 
pnidfnoc,  why  not  alHuit  a  family  matter,  a  bargain,  c»r  a  lease  t 
Tht-y  havf  a  rij^lit  to  cho<w*  your  library :  KUp[K)M'  thoy  aflvance 
a  right  to  <*4mtn>l  yciur  leil;rcr?  Supixjc^^  the  Hi8hf»|w  demand  it, 
ju*  a  Catholic  you  nnist  oU-y — always  with  the  liberty  of  api>eal- 
in;;  to  Komc. 

Here  i»»  the  O'C^oNNELL  creetl  in  the  ninetwnth  century: — 
*  I)<»wn  with  the  Hritisli,  and  on  your  knees  to  tlie  Pojh*.  Away 
with  the  Saxon,  and  [»ut  your  trust  in  the  Roman.*  As  we  write 
this,  Wf  lH*;rin  to  Niil  and  fojim  over  like  The  /Standard. 

TluTc  is  Mil.  I)avis,  of  The  iVfi//<//i,  who  jwints  for  freedom, 
and  wiMild  not  mind  a  little  ldoo«l-h'tting  to  pHnnire  it.  Well, 
Mk.  Davis,  sup]n>hc  the  Saxon  dont*  f(»r,  and  set*  what  comes 
ni'xt — a  rciini  of  C'at]ii»lic  Bisho[w  and  tlie  I*oih*  snpn'me. 

l>urc  you  preach  a^rainst  this  as  yim  prea(*h  against  English 
tyranny?  l)an'  you  rein*!  against  Dan  and  his  supreme  rt»iM\  as 
you  Would  aiTJiinst  us  oppressors  over  tin*  water?  Do  you  men, 
wlio  :u<sume  to  Ik*  tlic  headers  of  the  LiU'ral  fmrty  in  Irelaml, 
aiknowh"<l'j»«  this  diK*trine?  acquies4T  in  a  suprenmcy  which  has 
Imtu  tricil  in,  ami  kicked  out  of,  all  Kun»iK*?  It  would  seem  as 
if  you  did.  It  would  S4*em  as  if  those  anient  spirits  that  bluster 
alwiut  cuttin;:  Kn^lish  thnijits  an*  so  cowe<l,  that  if  O'Connki.l 
wiT»'  to  H*'t  up  tin*  lufpiisition  they  ilaren't  pn)t4»8t — and  these  are 
the  mm  who  shriek  mit  for  lilM»rty,  and  pis[>  for  the  freedom  *for 
whii-h  Saksfieij)  fought,  and  ToN£  organized.' 
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PUNCH'S  TRIBUTE    TO    O'CONNELL.* 

As  the  day  comes  round  when  the  grateful  millions,  whom  yoQ 
are  making  so  wise,  industrious,  and  happy,  are  clubbing  their 
halfpence  for  your  benefit,  it  becomes  us  all,  dear  Dak,  to  offer 
our  quota  of  admiration  to  you  ;  and  I  hereby  send  you  my  con- 
tribution, in  a  coin  with  which  you  are  yourself  in  the  habit  of 
relieving  the  necessitous — I  mean  a  little  slack  jaw.  In  a  case 
of  necessity  in  your  country,  you  are  always  the  very  first  to 
come  down  with  a  subscription  of  that  sort. 

And  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  poor  Paddy,  who  has  no  lack  of 
the  conmiodity,  and  takes  it  from  you  so  kindly,  would  but  pay 
you  back,  in  this  present  hard  season,  in  the  same  circulating 
medium.  I  am  not  averse  to  the  subscription-box  at  most  times. 
A  good  crowd — a  good  rattling  scene  between  me  and  Judy^  or 
me  and  the  devil — and  *  now  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  my  man  goes 
round  for  the  subscription,  and  the  coppers  come  tumbling  into 
the  tin.  I  don't  like  that  vulgar  cant  of  calling  it  a  begging- 
box  :  we  are  worthy  of  our  hire,  both  of  us. 

But  there  are  times  and  seasons  to  take  the  money  from  poor 
devils  who  are  starving  ! — actually  starving !  To  be  going  round 
for  money  just  now  in  Ireland — to  take  the  last  pence  of  the 
poor,  ragged,  kindly,  hungry,  foolish  creatures — it  turns  my 
gorge  somehow.  You  can't  be  going  to  accept  the  money.  Do 
without  this  time.  If  you  have  none,  go  down  to  Derrynane, 
and  go  tick ;  but  don't  take  the  poor  devils'  money.  For  the 
credit  of  us  adventurers  who  live  on  the  public,  and  who  are 
said  to  be  good-natured  and  free-handed — rogues  as  we  are — stop 
the  collection  of  the  coppers,  just  for  this  once.  I  know  the  old 
gag  about  '  forsaking  great  professional  emoluments,'  and  so  forth. 
But  let  them  ofl*  this  time — the  poor  starving  rogues — the  good- 
natured  simple  Paddies,  who  roar  at  all  your  jokes,  huzzay  at  all 
your  lies,  come  leagues  upon  leagues  to  attend  your  show,  and 
have  j)ai{l  their  money  so  often ! 

*  Dives  and  Lazarus '  is  bad  enough,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
poor  man's  sores  and  the  rich  man's  purple.  But  put  it  that 
Dives  absolutely  begged  the  money  from  Lazarus,  and  grows 
fat  while  the  other  starves,  it  will  be  even  so  if  you  take  these 
folks'  money — but  I  am  again  growing  too  serious. 

Not  that  I  quarrel  with  a  joke,  my  dear  professional  friend,  or 
am  jealous  of  yours ;  but  I  think,  of  these  latter  days,  you  have 

^  [November  15,  1845.] 
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hern  a  trifle  too  facetious.  That  excessive  good  humour  the 
which  you  have  flung  into  the  discussion  of  the  Starvation 
Question — or  rather  that  airy  gaiety  with  which  you  have  eluded 
it — hopping  facetiously  away  from  it  when  pressed  upon  you,  and 
instead  of  talking  alM)ut  the  means  of  preventing  your  country- 
men's niin,  telling  a  story  aixmi  the  coolness  of  the  Lobd 
Lieutknant'b  rooms,  or  having  a  fling  at  the  Saxon,  or  telling 
a  lie  about  The  7Vmcs'  CommissiontT, — struck  me  as  rather  out  of 
place.  A  joke  is  a  joke,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
a  lie  (we  will  call  it  a  hoax)  in  its  proper  place — but  not  always. 
You  wouldn't  cut  capers  over  a  dead  l)ody,  or  be  particularly 
boisterous  and  facetious  in  a  chapel  or  a  sick-room ;  and  I  think, 
of  late,  dear  Sir,  you  have  Wn  allowing  your  humour  to  get  the 
better  of  you  on  0(*ca8ions  almost  as  solemn.  For,  isn't  Hunger 
sacred  ?  isn't  Starvation  solemn  t  And  the  Want  of  a  nation  is 
staring  Daniel  O'Connkll  in  the  fiice,  and  the  Libkratob 
replies  with  a  grin  and  a  jil)e. 

All  the  country  is  alarmed  by  the  danger,  and  busy  devising 
renHilicrt  to  meet  it.  The  gentlemen  of  Kerry  subscribe  dSOOO^ 
the  LinEKAToK  subscril^es  the  Advii^e  that  com  shall  not  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  does  all  that  such  a 
feeble,  alMunl  cert^iuony  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant  ran  do  gives  a 
ceremony  of  consolation  ;  .says,  Crovemment  has  employed  s(*ientific 
men,  will  send  for  others,  and  so  forth.  Dan  sneers  at  the 
scientific*  men  be<*>ause  they  are  Saxons,  and  fiincies  he  (*overs  his 
own  astounding  selfishness  and  in<lifference  by  this  brutal  cla|>-trap. 
The  iMi>ple  come  fl(N'king  to  Conciliation  Hall  to  know  what  Dan 
will  do  what  he^ll  pro|M)8e,  Ooil  bless  him !  that's  to  g«*t  them 
out  of  the  H4-ni|»e?  and  he  puts  up  Mr.  Dillon  Browne  to 
indul<:e  in  rilmld  joke's  against  Agricultural  Societies ;  aii<l  he 
hims<*lf  anmscri  the  nn*«'tiiig  with  a  piece  of  lying  bufTmmer)' 
alnnit  Tht'  Timt-K  CommiMioner.  He  owns  it  is  a  lie  ;  iMmsts  and 
chuckles  ovtT  the  lie.  *  If  he  wasn't  tumcMl  out  of  the  htnise,  as 
I  <le<'lanil  he  wjis,  \\v.  owjht  to  have  In^en  tunie<l  <iut,*  and  all  the 
auilience  r<Mir.  What  an  audience,  and  what  an  orator !  Think 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  i>ot>r  fellows  who  have  l)een  got  to  like 
and  li-^tt'ii  to  such  matter !  who,  {MTishing  themselves  with 
huiigiT.  still  fetMi  and  fatten  him  to  whom  in  their  extremity  (when 
ever>'  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast  is  de\ising  plans  for  their 
rescue)  the  old  rynic,  who  wallows  in  their  Iwunty,  does  m)t  offer 
a  shilling: ;  but  for  all  advice,  jeers  and  belies  their  English 
brethren  who,  by  (itMl's  help,  are  able  and  willing  to  assist  them, 
and  for  all  «^»nsolation  cnttTtains  them  with  lies  ami  InzzU.  I 
think   it  was  the  French  newsfiapers  who  called  you  the  Irish 
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Moses  ;  and  now  the  people  are  calling  upon  their  deliTerer,  and 
behold,  out  comes  Jack  Pudding  ! 

My  brazen  old  brother  buffoon !  If  I  had  the  ear  of  your 
Paddies  in  Conciliation  Hall  I  would  tell  them  a  story : — *  During 
the  Consulship  of  Plancus,  when  I  was  green  and  young;  I  had 
a  dear  friend,  who  for  some  years  made  a  vexy  comfortable 
income  out  of  me,  by  cheating  me  at  cards.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  generous,  social  fellow,  and  professed  and  felt,  no 
doubt,  a  warm  regard  for  me  ;  for  he  used  always  to  win  and  I  to 
pay  with  unalterable  confidence  and  good -humour.  I  furnished 
his  house  for  him,  I  paid  his  tailor's  bills,  I  kept  the  worthy 
fellow  in  pocket-money.  Win  what  he  would,  I  toouldn^t  beMeTe 
he  was  a  cheat.  At  last,  as  I  insisted  on  not  discovering  his 
practices,  my  jolly  friend  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  hide 
them;  and  one  daj,  when  we  were  playing  a  friendly  game  at 
ecart€  together,  I  saw  him  with  a  selection  of  eight  or  nine 
trumps  and  court  cards  comfortably  spread  in  his  lap,  from  which 
he  supplied  his  hand  as  he  wanted.' 

God  save  the  Greens !  I  leave  the  amateurs  of  good  jokee  <m 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  determine  the  moral  of  this 
fable.  Who  are  the  green  ones  there  t  and  whose  confidence  and 
blindness  are  so  inconceivable,  that  the  old  sharper  who  takes 
their  money  scorns  even  to  hide  the  jugglery  by  which  he  robs 
them.  Punch. 
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Patrick  Street,  Cork, 
Nov,  20. 

'    ■"^-  M188   Biddy  Malony  pre- 

sents her  complimenta  to 
Punch,  and  begs  to  submit 
to  him  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

*My  grandmother  dying, 
and  the  winther  comin'  on 
(she  was  the   dnughther  to 
'    the   Mulligan,    of    Castle 
Mulligan,  and  cousin  by  the 
mother's   side,    who   was    a 
FiTZsiMONs,  of  Clonakilty, 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Bally wiiArKET), 
..  I  thought   I   could    do  no- 
^■^  thing      U'tthcr     with      the 

legjuy  which  nhc  left  me  (Heaven  n'st  her  sowl !)  than  pun*haxe 
nie  a  nt'w  mutf  and  tipfn^t.  I  saw  a  sweet  sable  shuit  at  Mr. 
FiTZtiiBBoNs,  in  (Jniit  George  Strtvt — and  (as  nothing  looks 
lN>tt(T  with  iii<»u ruing,  or  shuitK  my  complexion  In^tter)  I  purchased 
muff,  Uw,  mid  c-uffs,  complete.  A  more  elegant  wt  of  furs  there 
is  nt)t  in  all  Cork  :  as  for  Mrs.  Kinaily's  iH'IiHSi*  that  she  brags 
of  th«'so  two  yc-ars,  I  bclii'vc  thcy'n'  iIvinI  I  know  her /taiV  is : 
but  this,  pl(>as('  not  to  mention. 

*  Sunday  last  was  a  sw«*et  cold  morning,  and  T  went  to  eight 
oVbx'k  mass  with  mv  dear  Amalia  Brodi«;an,  who  was  dving 
with  envy  of  tlu'  tip|M't  and  muff.  Then*  wa**n't  a  la«ly  in  Chaind 
but  I  IxOicvc  was  in  a  fnr>'  with  jKHir  me  -a  sad  frame  of  mind, 
s\fr.  Puivh^  to  go  to  ChajH'l  in  I 

"  Fatiikh  LiKK  no  MNiner  <*at<-heK  sight  of  my  new  sables  than 
\\v  frowns  on  mc  as  if  they  diiln't  iMiimie  me:  and  (>,  Sir!  fancy 
niy  horror  wh«*n  he  stamls  up  an<l  exhorts  th«'  congregation  fhmi 
the  altar,  l«»okini:  steadfii^tly  at  me  all  the  while. 

*  **  Women  of  Ireland  "  :  says  he,  **  women  descendwi  fnmi  thos<^ 
thn'<'  hundthn»<l  virgins  whom  the  bbxxiy  Saxon  Cromwkll 
sit'w  at  Wfxford  ;  women  who  inhabit  a  land  whose  valleys  an* 
the  greenest,  wlK»se  rivers  arc  the  cliurest,  whose  mountains  are 

1  [NoveiuUr  29,  184r^.J 
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the  highest  in  the  worrrld.  What  sacrifices  are  yoa  prepared  to 
make  to  that  bleeding,  that  beautiful  counthreef  The  wicked 
Saxon  has  blighted  the  potato-crop,  and  rejoices  in  the  prospott 
of  the  national  famine.  The  agonies  of  our  children  feast  Idi 
heart  with  heUish  joy ;  do  they  awaken  no  sympathies  in  yonnf 
Are  you  not  prepared  to  do  everything  to  rescue  your  stamqg 
countrymen  ?  Our  Sublime  Liberator  permits  it :  eigoins  it 
That  Great  Philanthropist  cannot  subscribe  himself,  for  he  is  poor 
— but  he  calls  upon  you,  his  children,  to  make  every  sad^fiee: 
Father  of  our  counthry,  shall  not  your  daughthers  obey  yoa!" 
We  were  all  affected  to  tears  of  rage  against  the  Saxon — whom, 
except  yourself,  dear  Punchy,  and  perhaps  Captain  Smith,  of 
the  190th  (with  whom  I  danced  at  Mallow  Race-ball),  and  who  is 
a  very  nice  young  man,  I  detest  cordially — and  we  protested  we 
were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  our  suffering  countrymen. 
Then,  Mr,  Punch,  came  the  cruel  cruel  attack  on  poor  me  ! 

* "  Any  sacrifice  t "  roars  Father  Luke.  "  Can  you  talk  erf 
sacrifices,  who  have  spent  fifteen  guineas  on  a  muff  and  tippet  t 
you,  who  are  decking  yourself  with  fine  raiment  when  your 
country  is  in  mourning? — you,  who  are  flaunting  in  gorgeous 
apparel  when  Ireland  is  naked  and  cold  1 "  Every  eye  in  the 
chapel  turned  towards  me :  the  people  round  about  moved  away 
from  me  and  left  me  alone :  and  as  for  that  odious  Miss 
Brodigan,  she  gave  a  grin  of  triumph,  nmch  more  becoming  a 
fiend  than  a  Christian  woman  and  cousin  of  my  own,  which  she 
is,  the  Brodigans  of  Brodigan  Town  being  connected  with  the 
Loonys  of  Drumclubber — first  cousins  of  ours,  as  everybody 
knows. 

*  Well,  Sir,  I  left  the  chapel  in  anguish  of  mind,  as  you  may 
fancy ;  and  have  had  all  Cork  calling  upon  me  since  to  condole 
with  me.  But  I  want  to  know — was  it  quite  fair  for  his  Rever- 
ence  to  attack  met  I  paid  my  thirty-shilling  note  to  the 
Tribute ;  every  blessed  Sablwith  I  put  my  shilling  in  the  plate : 
I  may  have  my  charities,  too,  at  home  ;  but  there  is  no  cadi  to 
publish  them;  and  I  think  it's  cniel  entirely  that  I  should  be 
forbidden  to  purchase  in  the  shops,  and  that  Father  Luke  will 
not  let  me  and  my  poor  boa  and  tippet  alone  ;  I,  who  subscribed 
to  the  silver  tea-service,  too,  which  the  Ladies  gave  him.  I 
warrant  you  he  didn't  cry  out  at  the  extravagance  of  that. 

*  Please,  dear  J/r.  Punch,  take  my  case  in  hand,  and  defend 
your  constant  reader,  the  poor  defenceless  innocent 

*  BiDDV  Malony.* 
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We  knew  that  the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenants  could  make  knights, 
but  His  Excellency  Lord  Clarendon  has  just  created  a  whole 
batch  of  Lords  out  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Bench. 
And  we  congratulate  his  Amplitude  the  Lord  Archbishop 
Machale  and  his  right  reverend  brethren,  on  the  recognition  of 
their  Lonlships. 

The  great  fun  will  be  to  see  the  cordiality  with  which  their 
Lordships  the  Protestant  Bishops  will  receive  their  Lonlnhips 
the  Catholic  Bishops,  when  the  RoniiMh  Episcopal  deputation 
comes  to  town.  We  hear,  from  the  best  anthority,  that  His 
Amplitude  the  Aju^hbimhop  of  Tuam  will  put  up  with  the 
Primate  of  Ireland  in  Charles  Street ;  while  the  Lord  Dove, 
of  Galway,  will  have  his  nightcap  got  ready  for  him  at  London 
House. 

To  make  matters  comfortable  to  l)oth  parties,  Dr.  Pithey  will 
act  indifferently  as  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  ok  London 
and  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Arch-Lion  op  Judah. 

On  landing  at  Liveri>ool,  thiMr  K.C.  Lordshifw  will  be  com- 
pliment<>d  in  an  appn»priatc  manner  by  Mr.  MacNeile,  and 
will  take  a  lunch  at  his  residt^nce  previotis  to  their  departure  for 
London. 

Dr.  Croly,  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  will  be  in  waiting  at 
the  Euston  S<|uare  Terminus  to  receive  their  U.C.  Lonlships, 
where  the  E<iitor  of  The  tStatulard  will  also  congratulate  them  in 
a  Hebrew  oratiun. 

A  deputation  of  young  ladies  from  B«>lgravin,  barefoot^^l,  and 
lightni  with  tapers,  will  march  from  St.  Ii4*iiet'M,  Knightsbridge, 
hea<lcd  by  the  incumbent  and  his  rurat(>t<,  mid  will  sing  a  Latin 
(^anti(*lc  under  the  windows  i»f  London  H<>um>  (by  the  Abbk 
Prout),  accomiNinied  by  Father  Nkwman  «>n  the  l»asMH)n. 
I^>th  ))relAt<'H  will  bleHs  the  fair  ch(»riHt('rs  fnmi  the  middle 
<lniwin;;-n>om  window,  after  which  they  will  put  on  their  shoes 
and  storkingM  and  fininh  the  evening  at  Almack's. 

Mk.   Mosks,  the  eminent  tailor,  has  Urn  employed  to  manu 
f}i4-ture  the  (\)urt  dre8s<'s,  in  which  the  Mi»st  Reverend  and  Hight 
Reven'ud  prelates  will  api>ear  U'fon'  Hkk  Majesty. 

The  Lord  ArehbiMhop  will  lie  leil  to  the  thnme  by  the  Lord 

>  (Nort-mber  6.  1817.] 

[Thin  ijt  an  alliinioD  to  the  projected  \Mi  to  linmlon  of  the  IrUh  Roman 
Catholir  Binbo}M,  who  had  only  recently  Ikwu  ivcogniiKfd  by  the  Kritixh 
Goveruuiout.J 
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Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  will  present  his  Gncc^  in  i 
with  the:  Lont  President  of  the  Wcsleytm  Col!^^  Hftckncj, 
giving  s  hanil  to  each.  The  Chiefs  of  the  oUier  reti^oni 
denominations  nre  also  to  be  advanced  to  the  Peerage,  bat  the 
titles  of  their  Lordships  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Some 
difficulty  is  made  about  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chief  Rabbi,  who 
claims  to  take  precedence  of  every  one  of  the  new  nobles,  ud 
from  the  &ct  that  both  His  Grace  and  the  Lord  Quakers  pomt 
in  keeping  their  hats  on  in  the  presence  of  Royalty. 


AfB.  PUNCH  FOR  REPEAL.' 


^liY  Dear  Ray»— If  the  office 
of  Repeal  Warden  for  the 
Fleet  Street  district  of 
London  is  vacant  just 
now,  I  would  be  veiy 
glad  to  offer  the  humble 
services  of  aelf  and  paper 
to  forward  the  good  cau«e 
which  you  have  at  hcnrt. 
The  RejM-al  ranks,  I  am 
happy  to  tell  yoii,  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  tbis 
rountry.  The  exertians 
of  your  amiable  clerg; 
and  leaders  are  procuring 
a  host  of  converts.  By  a  little  judicious  mannjrement  and  further 
pereeverance,  you  may  make  your  favourite  measure  so  popular  in 
England  that  the  best  Irish  patriots  will  be  surprised,  and  that 
the  most  selfish  Saxons  among  us  will  desire  no  longer  to  Inulk 
you.  You  have  but  to  continue  in  a  course  of  resolute  begging 
and  cursing,  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  desired  end  will  be  hrou^t 

'  [February  26,  1848. 1 

*  Tbom&s  Matthew  Riiy  vins  the  SecrrUry  of  the  Loynl  National  Repeal 
ABSOciatiou  of  whitli  O'Connell  wa.H  Ihe  h»ail. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Sjiietmaun  has  reconicd  that  this  jiapfr.  in  which  Mr,  Pundk 
makes  the  mock  confession  of  his  conversion  to  Repeal,  is  haseil  opon  John 
O'Connell's  letter  to  '  My  Jear  Bay  '  on  the  subject  of  the  generous  t^ollectim 
mode  in  Notre  D.ime  in  Parii,  on  the  occasion  of  a  service  lieKI  there  ia 
memory  of  his  btliei. 
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about,  and  the  disgueted  Saxou  will  be  unxiouB  to  break  off  from 
n  Union  whirh  onlj'  hringe  him  back  bail  language  for  bis  money. 
I,  for  my  part,  confess  myself  converted.  TUAX  and  Galwat 
staggered  my  belief,  an<l  AnrnDEAcoM  Laffax  uprooted  it 
altogether.  I  am  fur  a  quiet  life,  and  a  Parliament  where  you 
may  er>iii|iliment  one  another.  What  is  the  use  of  meddling  1  It 
is  fxfiensive  and  not  useful.  There  is  a  fellow  near  the  National 
(Jallcry  of  Lomlon,  who  keeps  what  he  ealU  'a  happy  fiimily,' 
whereas  it  Ih  a  family  of  slaves  the  tyront  lords  over.     They  dis- 


onlerly  1  I  warrant  if  thry  were  h-ft  (o  thctnselTes,  they  would 
Ik-  cjiiict  Ufiin-  lung.  ThiTi'  might  l>e  a  uliglit  quarrel  at  first;  a 
fi  w  fcjilherx  wc.iijd  lie  unttteini  nlwut  the  cage,  pnd«bly ;  some 
nieml-tTH  of  the  funiily  miglit  l>e  mlHsed  from  their  perrhea  -  but 
the  end  wnuM  aiwunilly  lie  peace. 

I  iiih'iikte  that  AKiiitieACuN  Laffan,  like  a  venerable  worthy 
CliriHtian  a*  he  i-s  ban  moile  the  eoimlry  a  present  of  many  aeares 
of  tliouHand  iMiimilK.  I  will  iiut  my  own  ease,  not  for  the  sake  oT 
uHti-iiliiti'iM  but  illuotration.  I  give  a  £'i  note  to  the  Irish  fund  in 
'41 ;  I  nrn  renily  with  another  for  tbi'  winter  of  'il.  The  Arrb- 
deai'im  preaches  a  eulogy  ujKtn  the  dashing  lads  of  Tipperary,  and 
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says  that  there  is  no  cowardly  Englishman  of  us  all  that  has  tiie 
pluck  to  stand  behind  a  hedge  and  fire  a  few  slugs  into  a  dastard 
of  a  landlord.  The  purse-strings  close  up.  Tipperary  shall  haTe 
no  more  of  it.  We  can  lay  it  out  at  better  interest  in  this 
country. 

Of  how  many  well-disposed  English  gentlefolks  of  his  own  per- 
suasion do  you  suppose  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  has  battcmed 
up  the  breeches  pockets  t  No  gentleman  prefers  to  be  cursed  for 
a  scoundrel,  or  to  be  abused  as  a  thief  and  ruffian,  when  he  is 
coming  with  the  best  intentions  to  relieve  an  amiable  fellow^ 
creature  in  distress.  If  you  take  out  a  plate  of  broken  Tictaab 
to  a  beggar  you  do  not  expect  that  he  will  throw  them  in  your 
face,  and  condemn  the  poor  innocent  eyes  into  which  he  ftingB 
them.  At  least  (whatever  their  desires  may  be)  the  infernal  arti- 
fice and  shrewdness  of  English  gentlemen  in  distressed  circum- 
stances induces  them  to  keep  their  tongues  quiet  when  they  are 
■  actually  on  the  begging  business,  and  never  to  curse  those  from 
whom  they  hope  to  beg  again,  imtil  they  are  out  of  hearing.  The 
English  are  naturally  niggardly  and  timid  viUains.  We  are 
obliged  to  coax  and  wheedle  them  into  charity ;  they  are  too  glad 
of  a  pretext  for  buttoning  up  ;  and  the  national  cowardice  of  our 
alms -givers  will  no  more  face  a  little  abuse  and  foul  language 
than  an  Italian  sailor  will  put  out  to  sea  in  rough  weather. 

We  cannot  help  it.  We  are — as  you  kindly  and  constantly 
show  us — naturally  cowardly  and  deceitful.  You  are  open  and 
courageous  in  Ireland.  I  jidmire  the  frankness  of  a  man  who 
holds  out  his  hand,  and  says,  *  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  you  infernal 
scoundrel,  give  me  your  money,  and  I  should  like  to  dash  your 
brains  out.'  I  admire  him ;  and  that,  I  say,  is  why  I  am  and 
declare  myself  a  Repealer.  I  am  for  not  being  abused,  for  not 
having  to  pay  money  any  more,  and  for  not  having  my  brains 
dashed  out. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  amiable  train  of  thought  by 
looking  over  one  or  two  late  Irish  newspapers,  and  the  excellent 
Mr.  John  O'Connell's  letter  from  Paris  to  his  dear  Ray.  He 
went  to  church,  he  says,  where  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
over  his  late  father  by  the  Abbk  Lacordaire,  and  where  ladies, 
the  noblest,  the  fairest  in  the  land,  went  round  through  the 
immense  crowd,  when  the  sermon  had  concluded,  to  collect  for  the 
relief  of  the  suft'ering  j)eoplc  of  Ireland,  and  even  the  very  poorest 
there  contributed  his  mite  with  a  willing  and  an  overflowing 
heart : — 

*  0  how  the  contrast  struck  me  when  I  saw  the  artisan,  the 
humble  mechanic,  the  poor  stall-keeper,  thus  generously  and  cheer- 
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fully  giving  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  (with  whom  his  country  is 
bound  in  no  bonds  of  state  connexion),  between  the  conduct  of 
these  poor  men  and  the  heartleesness  of  the  statesmen,  and  legis- 
lators, and  press-writers  of  wealthy  England,  who,  after  plundering 
us  for  centuries,  refuse  us  the  smallest  assistance  in  the  extremity 
of  that  misery  which  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  English  misrule ! ' 

It  is  clear  from  the  above,  that  the  French  congregation  at 
Notre  Dame  subscribed  a  great  deal  more  than  all  England  ;  and 
I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear  Ray,  of  the  handsome  sum  paid  up.  It 
is  clear  that  the  English  press -writers  and  others  have  been 
plim<iering  Mr.  J.  O'Connell  and  friends  for  centuries  ;  that  we 
have  brought  a  potato  disease  upon  you  and  denied  you  the 
smallest  relief;  that  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid 
over  honestly,  squeezed  out  of  all  sorts  of  pockets — from  rich  men 
by  hundreds,  from  men  of  small  means  in  small  remittances,  from 
mechanics,  private  soldiers,  maid-ser\'ants,  school-children,  in  six- 
pi'iices  and  i)enuies — is  not  the  smallest  relief  at  all,  and,  indeed, 
is  a  much  less  sum  than  live  or  six  thousand  francs  collected  in 
the  platt^  at  Notre  Dame. 

I  don't  know,  for  my  part,  about  having  plundered  Mr. 
O'CoNNKLL  for  centuries ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  famous  Irish 
monarch,  whose  crown  was  on  his  royal  fathers  coach  panels, 
might  have  slept  without  much  fear  of  n)bbers  ;  and  as  for  potatoes, 
beyond  eating  tht^m,  I  vow  I  never  did  one  a  harm. 

Now  you  have  got  the  Fren<*h  suWription,  you  will  be  set  up 
till  iM)tato  time,  and  t<x)  prou<l  to  calculate  what  you  have  lost  by 
abuse  of  us.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  may  calculate  how  much  we 
haven't  pven  this  year  if  he  likes,  and  add  the  sum  to  the  millions 
which-  we  alreaily  owe  you.  But  oh  !  my  <lear  Kay,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  pnulent  to  have  taken  even  an  instalment,  and  to 
have  let  in  our  alms  duty  free  t 

With  three  rhe^'rs  for  the  >foo<l  old  (*ause,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inrlose  my  yejir  s  suliKcription,  and  to  remain 

Yours, 

Punch. 

7*..^. — The  Ruffian  Saxon  Ministry,  in  bringing  forward  its 
mwiHurert  of  fiiuunv,  has  a^nin  8pare«l  you  the  Income  Tax — 
another  dasturdly  flight  of  Old  Ireland. 
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FROM  THE   'BEyiQHTSD   IBI8HMAN.' 


VR  troops  having 

through    that    castle^    and 

pulled  down  that  fUig,  wfakfa 

now  floaU  over  the  batdicT 

GLABBNlxiliand  his  minions 

a  flood  of  proeperit;  will 

rush  into  the  countiy,  sorh 

as  only  the  annals  <^  tbt 

Four  Masters  givrs  nxut 

of      Since    the     days    of 

Brian    Boroixbb    Buch 

ilaja  of  i>eace,  plenty,  and 

civilisation  shall  not  haw 

been  known  as  those  that 

are  in  store  for  our  libw- 

ated  Erin. 

There  will  be  a  Capital 
The  Ambaaaadors  of 
the  foreiini  Powers  wilt  bring  their  suites  and  their  splendours  to 
the  Court  of  the  Republic.  The  nobility  will  flock  back  io 
crowds  to  our  dpserted  squares.  Irish  poplin  will  rise  in  price 
to  ten  shillings  a  yard,  so  vast  will  be  the  demand  for  that 
web  by  the  ladies  of  our  city.  Irish  diamonds  will  reach  the 
price  of  the  inferior  Golconda  article,  IHbIi  linen  and  ahirtings 
wilt  rise  immensely.  Indeed,  all  Iriuli  produce,  not  being 
depreciated  by  the  miaous  competition  for  gold,  will  augment  in 

Debt  at  home  and  absenteeism  have  been  the  cursea  of  our 
country.  Henceforth  there  shall  be  no  abeenteeiam,  and  no 
debt. 

Me  who  refuses  to  live  amongst  us  is  not  of  us — the  soil  is 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil. 

I  have  already,  my  dear  friends,  instructed  you  in  the  manner 
in  which  every  one  of  you  may  get  a  cheap  and  handsome 
property  for  himself,  viz.  by  holding  possession  of  that  which  yoa 
at  present  occupy.  For,  aa  every  man  bns  an  indefeasible  r^t 
to  Bubeistence,  and  as  Nature  produces  for  the  good  of  all,  it  is 
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manifestly  right  that  the  many  should  have  the  poesession,  and 
not  the  frw. 

If  a  landlord  should  object  to  this  arrangement  (who  is  but  a 
mere  accident  on  the  face  of  the  earth),  for  the  love  of  God,  boys, 
get  rifles  and  blow  his  brains  out.  It  b  much  better  that  a  few 
Inndlonls  should  perish,  and  their  &milies  (who  have  been  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  hitherto,  and  may  therefore  take  a  turn 
of  ill  fortune)  should  starve,  than  that  multitudes  should  die  of 
want. 

And  thus  the  curse  of  quarter-<lay  will  be  removed  at  once 
from  this  island :  and  after  a  very  little  necessary  slaughter. 
For  dei>end  ufran  it,  that  when  two  or  three  landlords  have  been 
servtMl  in  the  way  reconmiended  by  me,  the  rest  will  not  care  to 
be  pressing  for  rents.  The  butchers  who  govern  us  instituted 
the  system  of  hanging  for  this  very  reason :  arguing  that  one 
example  lH*fore  Kilmainham  deterred  numbers  of  wavcrers ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  rifle,  rightly  employed,  will  act  upon  an 
aristocrat  just  as  well  as  upon  a  housebreaker ;  for,  are  not  men 
meiiy  whether  clad  in  Saxon  ermine,  or  in  the  rude  frieze-coats  of 
our  mi^'rable  fatherland?  Out  with  your  rifles,  boys,  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

They  say  that  the  property  of  Ireland  is  mortgaged  in  a  great 
degree,  and  for  the  most  fiart  to  the  brutal  Saxon  shopkeei>er8 
and  fKxilars.  You  will  have  the  advantage  of  getting  your  land 
entirely  free  ;  there  will  be  no  manacle  of  debt  to  weigh  down 
the  free  arms  which  are  henceforth  to  till  the  beloved  soil  of  our 
country. 

And,  the  land  being  unencumbered,  you  will  have  the  further 
u<lvantag<'  of  Inking  able  to  invite  capitalists  to  aid  you  with 
nioiipy  to  conduct  the  operations  of  agriculture.  Glorious 
America,  which  HymfMithises  with  you  sincerely,  will  be  much 
more  ready  to  lend  its  capital  upon  unencuml)ered  than  on 
enrumlHTMl  property.  And  we  shall  negotiate  loans  in  her 
maj^iiflcent  commercial  cities,  where  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
1k>  a  noble  emulation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  free  Irish  nation. 

The  idea  of  sending  cattle  and  pigs  to  England,  to  feed  Saxon 
niflians,  is  then  to  lie  8coute<l  henceforth  by  all  honest  Irishmen. 
We  will  (*onsume  our  own  beef  and  pork  by  our  own  firesides. 
There  is  enou);h  live-stock  in  this  island  to  give  every  regenerate 
Irishman  pmhI  meals  of  meat  for  the  next  year  ensuing ;  and 
our  landrt,  notoriously  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
will  have  ft*il  up  a  similar  <iuantity  by  the  year  18M).  Thus, 
we  shall  never  want  henceforth  :  anil  while  we  fatten  and  flourish, 
we  shall  see  the  Saxon  enemy  decay. 
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And,  as  the  beef-fed  scoundrels  cannot  live  upon  oottOQ  aad 
hardware,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  redacing  the  prieoi 
of  those  commodities,  and  getting  them  at  a  mach  more 
able  rate  than  that  at  which  the  accuised  mon^-mongen 
vend  them. 


FROM  THE  UNITED   « IRISHWOMAN.' 

THE   DUTIES   OF   CUB   WOMEN. 

In  the  coming  time  the  weapon  nearest  at  hand  is  always 
the  cheapest.  Only  dilettanti  go  about  picking  and  chooeing. 
Shillyshallyers  are  cowards.     Brave  men  are  always  armed. 

Brave  men  and  brave  women,  a  few  suggestions  to  houM- 
keepers  we  have  already  given ;  we  could  supply  thousands 
more. 

There  is  no  better  weapon,  for  instance,  than  one  which  is  to 
be  found  in  every  house  in  the  refined  quarter  of  the  metropo]]& 
A  grand  piano  sent  down  upon  a  troop  of  hussars  will  play  sndi 
a  sonata  over  their  heads  as  the  scoundrels  never  marched  off  ta 
A  chinmey-glass  is  a  rare  thing  for  smashing.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  the  Saxon  assassin  upon  whom  some  white-armed  giri 
of  Erin  flung  it. 

Pokers  and  tongs  everybody  will  know  the  use  of.  A  cut- 
steel  fender  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  dragoon  to  ride  over. 
A  guardsman  won't  look  well  with  a  copper  coal-scuttle  for  a 
helmet. 

Ladies'  linen  will  make  the  best  of  lint.  A  laced  handkerdiief 
tied  round  a  wounded  warrior's  brow  will  be  well  bestowed.  I 
have  seen  a  servant  in  coUege  knocked  down  by  a  glossy  boot, 
ever  so  slight,  of-  varnished  leather :  if  a  footman,  why  not  a 
private  soldier  t  Have  at  him,  ladies,  from  the  bedroom  windows. 
Your  husbands  will  be  away  yonder  at  the  barricades. 

A  hot  saddle  of  mutton,  Hung  by  cook  into  the  t^ce  of  a 
bawling  Saxon  Colonel,  will  silence  him ;  send  the  dish-cover  with 
it ;  or  at  tea-time  try  him  with  the  silver  tea-urn.  Our  wife  has 
one.  She  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  fling  it,  heater  and  all,  into 
a  Saxon  face. 

Besides  the  bottle-rack,  the  use  of  which  and  its  contents  are 
evident,  your  husband  will  leave  the  keys  of  the  cellar  with  you, 
and  you  know  what  to  do.  Old  port  makes  excellent  grape- 
shot  ;  and  I  don't  know  any  better  use  which  you  can  make  of 
a  magnum  of  Latouche  than  to  floor  an  Englishman  with  iU 
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Have  at  them  with  all  the  glaMeR  in  your  houBe,  the  china, 
the  decanters  the  lampn,  and  the  cut-^lasH  chandelier. 

A  good  large  eheene  would  be  found  rather  indigestible  by  a 
Saxon  if  dropfKil  on  his  nose  fnim  a  second  story.  And  the 
children  8  washing  tub  artfully  administered  may  do  execution. 
Recollect,  it  is  a  tub  to  nitch  a  whale. 

There  is  a  lady  in  Le(*son  Street  who  vows  to  fling  her  Angola 
cat  and  her  pet  spaniel  at  the  military  while  engaged  there.  The 
cat  niay  escape  (and  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  Saxon  ruffians 
have  tasti^l  its  claws).  The  Blenheim  cost  her  twenty-five 
guineas.     She  will  give  that  or  anything  else  for  her  countiy. 

The  water-pipes  will  be  excellent  things  to  tear  up  and  launch 
at  the  enemy.  They  may  make  a  slop  in  tho  house  at  first,  but 
the  mains  and  the  gas  will  be  let  off.  The  rufiianB  shall  fight 
urt  if  they  dare  in  darkness  ami  drought. 

You  will  (»f  amrsc  empty  the  china-closets  on  the  rascals,  and 
all  the  Unlroom  foot-baths  and  washing-losins.  Have  them 
ready,  and  the  chests  of  drawers  balancing  on  the  window-sills. 
Send  thcwe  after  them  too. 

And  if  any  coward  Saxon  bullet  pierces  the  fair  bosom  of  a 
maid  or  wife  of  Erin,  may  the  curses  of  Heaven  light  on  the 
butcherly  dastanl  I  May  the  pikes  of  Erin  quiver  in  his  writhing 
hnirt,  the  bullets  of  Erin  whirl  through  his  screaming  eyeballs ! 
May  his  orphans  perish  howling,  and  his  true  love  laugh  over 
his  grave!  May  his  sister's  fair  fame  be  blighted,  and  his 
grandmother  held  up  to  srom  I  May  repdorse  fang  him  like  a 
ban-dog,  and  cowardice  whip  him  like  a  slave !  May  life  weary 
him !  tlcnth  <liHhonour,  and  futurity  punish  him  !  Liar  Saxon ! 
nitlian  Saxon !  cowanl  Saxon !  bloody  Saxon !  The  gentle  ami 
the  pure  defy  ye,  and  spit  on  ye  ! 
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y  (he  time  this  affectionate  leHa 
Teai'bM    your     Lordship,    jwi 
will  have  had  an  opportanit; 
of  personally    inspecting   tlu^ 
beautiful    Island    of    Ireland, 
wkifh  occupies  ua  bo  much, 
and  which  we  all  love  so.     I 
also  have  boii  the  good  ft^tuDf 
)     to  8«e  it,  and  have  my  ovk 
sentiments    regardiog    it  — 
,     sentiments     which      I     viU 
gladly  confide  to  your  Lod- 
ship's  private  ear,  and  wlaA 
I  have  no  doubt  will  beoone 
general    in    England     before 
long,  however  unpopular  they  may  at  present  be. 

However,  you  are  at  headquarters,  and  can  get  at  the  actual 
truth  about  Ireland  from  the  people  theuiselvee.  Indeed,  I  doa't 
know  anything  so  easy  to  get  at  in  Ireland-  I  should  say  if  then 
waa  any  one  virtue  which  characterised  the  people,  a  love  of  truth 
was  that  merit  You  may,  if  you  like,  rely  upon  every  single 
word  that  every  single  Irishman  tells  you,  and  placing  implicit 
credit  in  their  etatemcnts,  the  task  of  governing  them  will  l)ecome 
both  easy  and  pleasant.  It  wa^  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the 
truth,  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  facts,  that  the  great  O'Coxneu. 
attained  his  influence  over  his  enlightened  countrymen.  But  why 
enlarge  on  thisi  You  yourself,  my  Lord,  knew,  and  were  fond  of 
that  great  man.  You  gave  bis  sons  places,  made  himself  offers  of 
preferment ;  and  when  by  a  combination  of  misfortunes  he  waa 
locked  up  in  gaol,  your  party  nobly  aided  in  letting  him  out  of 

You  will  find  the  respected  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  dis- 
tinguished for  straight  forwardness  and  candour.  Their  conduct 
throughout  the  late  disturliances  has  been  frank  and  manly :  I 
protest,  for  instance,  I  know  nothing  more  amiable  than  the  inter- 
position of  the  Tuam  clergy  d  propos  of  the  late  great  rebellion, 
'  [3«pUmt>«r  Z,  lU!i,\ 
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Mixlenty,  Truth,  and  Charity  figure  in  every  line  of  their  com- 
IxMition. 

Rest  assured,  the  heart  of  Ireland  is  sound  and  true  towards  your 
Gracious  Majesty — hence  we  implore,  we  intreat,  nay,  we  most  humhly 
bef^ — 'no  blood' ;  and  as  ministers  of  religion,  whose  sacred  duty  it  is 
to  inculcate  jieace  and  goodwill  amongst  men,  we  further  beg  to  assure 
your  Majesty  that  the  concession  of  the  prayer  of  this  our  {letition  shall 
be  an  additional  stimulant  to  us  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  secure,  eTen 
at  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  the  stability  of  that  Throne  which  is  so 
happily  occupied  by  your  Most  Gracioos  Majesty. 

No,  no,  *  no  blood ' ;  their  Reverences  can't  bear  it ;  and  our 
government  must  forgo  its  known  desire  for  shedding  it.  No, 
'  no  blood ' ;  let  those  good  folks  rescue  the  lambs  from  the 
butcher.  *  Even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives '  they  will  In?  loyal. 
See  with  what  generous  openness  they  speak — without  arriere- 
pmsee.  They  mil  be  loyal,  whatever  you  can  do.  Though  you 
were  to  shoot  half  of  them  (and  you  know  you  have  some  notion 
of  the  kind),  the  rest  would  sing  *  Domine  mlvum,^  No,  no 
blood  ;  restrain  your  appetite  for  it,  too  truculent  and  sanguinary 
statesman  I 

I  would  suggest  a  little  more  than  a  mere  forbearance  of 
revenge — I  would  conciliate.  I  would  have  the  officer  broke,  for 
example,  of  whom  Mr.  Marer  complained  for  having  drilled  in 
his  grounds,  and  dared  to  protect  his  property,  at  Thurles.  I 
would  have  the  policemen  shot  who  fired  u))on  those  honest 
fellows  at  Boulagh  Common.  Com])ensations  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  innocent  victims  who  fell  thi^re.  An<l  something  handsome 
should  be  done  for  the  leaders,  under  whom  the  ]>eople  *  declined 
to  a<*t.'  Send  the  young  gentlemen  i»f  Pim's  out  of  gaol,  with 
leave  to  wear  their  uniforms  behind  the  counter  ;  let  the  colonels 
and  field-officers  of  the  (so-nilled)  relxd  army  retire  on  half-pay — 
but  no  blood.  Olds  butchers  and  shambles  !  No  blood.  If  we 
HiigllHh  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  love  of  munler — and  on  whom  do 
we  prftrtise  it  t  On  a  most  innocent,  simple,  loyal,  jury-loving, 
truth -telling,  pike-hating,  pistol  •  loathing,  blunderbuss- dreading 
I»eopIe,  that  never  harbouml  a  thought  of  evil. 

I  propose  that  the  Irish  Chartists,  who  are  doing  us  the 
favour  to  assist  our  native-bred  patriots  w^ith  their  counsels  and 
their  valour,  shouM  also  he  hamlsomely  provi<led  for.  By  Heavens, 
sir,  I  Koe  no  end  to  the  l)enefits  which  a  union  with  them  confers 
uiK)n  our  countr)' ! 

During  your  visit,  and  as  there  is  no  food  in  Ireland  to  last 
the  {K^ople  beyond  January,  I  hope  you  will  call  the  Irish  gentry 
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together,  and  get  from  them  a  round  statement  of  the  sum  whidi 
they  would  like  us  to  pay  for  the  next  year's  mainteiuuioe  of  tliflir 
people.  There  is  nothing  like  having  a  fair  statement  of  aoooimtB. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  in  England  that  we  are  to  support  the 
Irish  for  the  next  ten,  twenty,  hundred  years  (for  indeed  there  is 
no  end  to  the  prospect),  because  then  we  shall  know  how  to  cat 
our  coats  according  to  our  cloths,  and  apportion  our  rations  to  the 
number  of  feeders.  If  for  the  rest  of  my  working  days  I  am  to 
have  the  inestimable  pleasure  of  receiving  a  grateful  and  agreeaUe 
Irishman  every  day  at  my  dinner,  let  me  know,  so  that  metns 
may  be  got  ready  to  accommodate  this  charming  boarder. 

Repeal  the  Union,  imleed !  Restore  the  Heptarchy  !  Let  it 
be  well  understood  that  we  will  never  part  from  the  Irish,  and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  feed  tliem  for  ever  and  ever.  No,  sir : 
we  won't  part  with  the  Emerald  (rem  of  the  Western  WaTe, 
which  now  forms  the  brightest  Jewel  of  the  British  Crown. 

By  the  way,  in  personally  inspecting  it,  your  Lordship  wiD 
remember  how,  eighty  years  since.  Lord  Chatham  declared  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  be  the  most  elegant  ornaments  of 
the  diadem  in  question ;  and  that  our  utter  national  amai^li  and 
annihilation  would  ensue,  if  we  lost  those  appendages. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  in  spite  of  the  above  prophecy,  the 
English  empire  is  not  a  bit  the  less  handsome,  splen^d,  or 
valuable,  although  these  Colonies  are  taken  from  it ;  tiiat  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  us  to  trade  with 
the  United  States,  than  to  bully  the  North  American  Provinces ; 
and  that  if  we  had  thrashed  Mr.  Washington  utterly,  as  anj 
general  of  common  brains  might  have  done  a  score  of  times, 
hanged  him  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and  kept  the  other  brightest 
jewel  to  the  present  day,  we  should  have  been  by  no  means  so 
well  off  as  we  are  at  this  moment  of  time. 

Suppose  anybody  were  to  offer  ns  back  Normandy  and 
Picardy,  which  undoubtedly  were  ours  once,  and  which,  with  the 
whole  of  France  indeed,  belonged  to  Her  Majesty's  grand£ELther, 
as  we  read  upon  the  coins  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  reign — 
would  we  take  them  as  presents  ?  We  had  rather  not.  It  would 
be  thank  you  for  nothing — a  gift  of  bawling  republicans,  pauper 
peasants,  desert  towns,  trees  of  liberty,  and  the  like,  would  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  our  Sovereign  or  her  dominions.  We  can  get 
as  much  good  from  the  French  people  as  ever  we  got  from  them, 
and  can  laud  from  steamers  and  barter  for  brandy,  etc.,  without 
having  a  Union  Jack  flojiting  from  Calais  steeple. 

If  it  should  appear  to  your  Lordship  that  the  country  you 
are  visiting  is  likewise  a  foreign  nation  (and  some  think  that 
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Lord  Lyndhukht,  when  he  Raid  as  much,  never  Baid  a  truer 
wonl  in  his  life),  you  will  piifviibly  oalnilate  the  value  of  the 
I)n>vinoe,  and  make  your  own  reflections  reganling  it.  Could  we 
huy  corn  or  l)ea«t«s  with  Her  Majkbty's  Irish  Parliament  sitting 
in  College  Grwii  ?  Would  we  buy  pigs  out  of  a  ship  with  a  green 
flag  at  her  stem  ?  Do  we  want  more  from  any  man  than  leave 
to  tra<le  with  him  fairly?  Suppose  us  ailministratively  out  of 
Ireland — does  anybody  still  advance  that  frantic  assertion,  viz., 
that  Home  other  nation  would  join  with  it  T  Would  any  nation 
want  to  take  that  place  ?  get  any  strength  or  good  out  of  it  ?  go 
partnership  with  that  l)ankrupt  ?  If  the  French  wanted  to  invade 
us,  it  is  not  for  want  of  men  that  they  don't  do  so.  They  have 
men  enough.  Boulogne  is  nearer  to  England  than  Kingstown. 
But  the  world  begins  Ui  know  the  \'ulgar  truth,  that  tnuiing  is 
U'tter  than  flghting,  and  that  the  plunder  of  all  England  would 
not  l)e  M»  goiHi  as  the  leaving  it  alone.  You  might  cook  the 
British  giMwe,  and  get  one  juicy  meal  from  it ;  but  it  is  In'tter  to 
let  it  lay  eggs.  Tliis  bugaboo  of  barbaric  conspiracy  surely 
may  Ite  stxiuted  nowadays.  Nobody  wants  to  invade  us.  (>nly 
savages  pnu'tise  that  kind  of  intercourse  ;  and  why  speculate  upon 
such  projects  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours  t  Fie !  it  is  a  want 
of  confldence  in  an  enlightened  people  and  an  intelligent  and 
l)enevolcnt  priesthood. 

I  wish  tlie  Irishman  every  possible  freedom  an<l  pnwperity. 
I  will  give  liim  sixfience  with  all  the  pU^asure  in  life  ;  but  in 
exchange  for  a  fair  sixpt*nnyworth  of  wheat,  iM>rk,  or  butter.  Last 
yi'ar  I  gjive  him  money  out  of  my  jjocket,  and  was  cursed  for  my 
jHiins.  I  will  do  so  no  mon- — never  more.  I  prefer  a  quiet  life, 
and  have  my  i»wn  kindre<i  to  help  out  of  my  sufK^rfluity.  I  say, 
in  tlu»«e  hanl  times  you  liavc  n*)  riglit  to  say  to  us,  *  Keep  your 
liouw,  your  stTvants,  your  family,  and  your  Irishman.'  Why  am 
I  to  k(vp  an  Irishman?  He  thn^itens  me  as  he  clutches  my 
bread  ;  he  hates  and  insults  me  as  I  try  to  do  him  gixxi.  Isn't 
work  s(*nrcc  enough  and  life  hanl,  but  that  every  Englishman,  in 
addition  to  his  own  burthens,  is  to  have  this  howling,  cursing 
Irish  U'ggnr  on  his  Imck  ?  What  has  reiiueetl  him  to  this  state 
is  not  the  question  :  what  fault  of  ours  or  of  his  own,  what  clumsy 
tyranny  of  the  State,  what  sti-althy  priestly  inquisition,  what 
c<iars4'  enielty  and  insolence  of  lan<llonls,  what  native  failings-- 
virtues  even  (for  it  s«vms  to  me  as  if  the  Irish  virtues  art\  like 
their  faults,  quite  diflt-rent  to  ours) — have  helfRtl  the  degradation 
of  this  futal  people,  what  faults  of  our  fathers  or  theirs,  have 
pnNlu<^*d  this  woful  state,  is  not  the  question.  But  there  it  is. 
There  is  your  Irishman  as  you  have  made  him  under  English  laws, 
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English  landlords,  English  juries,  English  prees,  Engliah  Pai&- 
ments.  His  English  landlord  is  beggared ;  he  uses  joar  En^uli 
press  as  an  incentive  to  rebellion,  and  as  a  means  for  t«a^l>i«g  the 
pike  and  vitriol  exercise ;  he  adulterates  your  KngliRh  juiy-box 
with  i)erjui7 ;  he  evades  your  English  laws  with  lies^  or  combats 
them  with  murder.  Do  you  intend  to  alter  our  TgnglinK  institu- 
tions for  his  benefit,  or  to  continue  the  not-goyeming  him  under 
our  own  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  in  our  present  condition,  ire 
paying  and  grumbling,  he  cursing  and  starving  f  Have  any  lair^ 
opinions,  conquests,  bargains  of  our  forefathers  a  right  to  bind  as 
to  this  monstrous  calamity  ?  As  well  say  that  we  bad  no  right 
to  repeal  the  Test  Acts  or  to  change  the  representatioin  of  the 
country.  Fancy  our  system  going  on  for  ever  aa  it  now  ia. 
Fancy  our  persisting  in  governing  Celts  by  Saxon  laws,  and  that 
horrible  figure  of  Irish  beggary  and  ruin  follows  the  march  of  our 
history  into  the  future,  hangs  on  in  piteous  chains  and  ngfli 
preventing  our  progress — it  is  frightful  to  look  at.  Ah,  airy  the 
AVhigs  are  enlightened  statesmen,  and  Ms.  Fox  was  a  great  nuoi 
— but  you  w^ho  have  got  the  Whig  recipes  and  medicine-box,  and 
are  Doctor-in-Chief  of  the  three  kingdoms,  say,  on  your  honoor 
and  conscience,  is  there  any  drug,  pill,  or  compoimd  which  can 
set  your  Irish  patient  right  1 

Your  Lordship's  very  humble  Servant, 

HlBEBNIS  HiBE&NIOR. 
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IV 


iHE  potato-crop  bring  in 
a  perilous  condition,  the 
devolution  adjourned, 
:iii<l  the  money  to  teed 
the  people  not  forth- 
r'lminfc,  it  is  satisfactory 
l<>  find  that  some  Iri^ 
Kepcal  Members  art- 
it  ispoaed  to  put  otf 
liolitical  discuasioiu  for 
I  he  pr««ent;  and  it  is 
{•leasanl  to  listen  to  the 
Irish  Clergj  raising  up 
un  affecting  chorus  of 
l<iyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  QuEKN,  of  which 
everybixly  will  appre- 
■■iate  the  candour. 

The  gT«it  point  now 
i.<,  to  begin  granting 
inonej  as  quickly  as 
{MMsible,  so  as  to  enable  our  fricn<l8  to  cany  on  the  year  mm- 
fortably.  Your  Lonlnhip  is  pleilgeil  to  this  in  some  ninnner  ;  and 
certain  it  is  Ibitt  the  Iriiih  of  nil  elaaseti  are  in  need  of  that  sort 
of  ri'lief.  There's  Tih  has  tti>t  lieen  able  to  mm  anything  in 
Kiigland  tliiH  harvest,  being  engagxl  in  honour  to  stop  at  home 
ami  lilierate  his  country  in  the  'War.'  There's  Pat  has  sunk 
alt  his  enpital  in  tlie  purrhase  of  a  '  ilainly  rifle ' ;  and  though 
TiiADV  has  gilt  bis  r-uni mission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Brian-Boroo 
Bmly-guafl.  yet  pay-<Iay  hiuiTrt  come  round,  and  it  stamls  to  rfiumn 
tliat  lie  niu«t  Ik-  fed  somebow.  There's  Fathkb  Tom  has  had 
no  fees,  what  with  the  l«il  times  and  the  War  exiienses  of  his 
i-iingTi'initiun  ;  there's  tbc  landlord  has  gut  in  no  rents  ;  and  ho 
with  bills  out,  niiirtgn)!iv  to  jmy  im,  house  and  hounds  to  keep, 
ln-sidcH  his  fiinr  mna  hutit«ra,  the  left  wing  of  the  house  to  finish, 
and  all  the  <titale  to  ilrain.  How  can  the  country  get  on  without 
a  linin  ?  and  whose  duty  is  it,  Init  that  nf  Oovomment,  to  coma 
down  with  tlio  money  fur  pisir,  suffering,  bleeding,  oppreiwetl 
Irt-huid  1 

■  [Septcmbw  9.  1S48.] 
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Go  and  stay  at  Castle  Crazy,  and  then  say  if  this  pictiue  of  i 
country's  desolation  is  overcharged.  As  you  look  on  the  ton 
through  the  beautiful  cracked  French  windows  of  the  drawing 
room,  you  will  see  the  Park  swarming  with  ragged  cloaks  asd 
frieze  coats.  You  will  see  three  or  four  old  crones  squmtted  m 
the  Hall  porch,  for  whom  the  Masther  has  a  joke  and,  Terj  mrir 
now,  a  sixpence ;  as  you  go  out  of  the  lodge-gate  ('whii^  to  be 
sure,  won't  open  unless  they  come  lift  it),  more  will  start  oat  to 
let  you  pass  through  ;  if  you  go  with  the  Masther  to  look  at  the 
nags  in  the  stable,  a  score  of  tattered  horsebojrs  will  be  there  to 
show  you  the  way.  They  will  show  you  Mastheb  Mick's  grey 
horse  that  ran  for  the  Curragh  Cup,  or  Masther  Jack's  bee  meer 
that  ran  second  in  the  hunlle  race,  and  Miss  Biddt's  cbestniit 
(illy,  etc.  etc. ;  but  all  the  people  you  see,  from  the  Masther  down 
to  poor  half-witted  Joe  in  the  chimney-corner,  with  his  feet  in  the 
turf,  are  in  want  of  money,  and  look  to  you  quite  naturallj  to 
supply  it.  Don't  talk  about  refusal.  Are  not  the  English  gorged 
with  Irish  beef  antl  com  ?  AMio  provides  your  pork,  who  wiw 
your  victories,  but  the  Irish  ?  If  it  is  their  right,  they  take  h 
and  thank  you  for  nothing ;  if  you  refuse,  you  are  tyrants  and 
oppressors.  Those  are  to  be  the  terms  of  the  bargain  ;  at  least 
if  words  go  for  anything,  if  Old  Ireland  and  Young  Ireland  are 
to  be  believed,  and  if  O'Connell  and  Mitchel  represent  any 
opinions  at  all. 

And  while  you  are  arranging  your  plans  for  the  relief  of  this 
fine  peasantry,  which  is  now  pretty  quiet,  being  about  to  ask  yoo 
for  money,  you  will  remember  that  their  beautiful  pikes,  scythes, 
and  dainty  rifles  (delicate  instruments,  with  which  they  proposed 
to  reap  the  present  harvest)  are  all  comfortably  hidden  away 
within  call.  I  say  it  behoves  an  English  statesman  to  remembo' 
that  Paddy  has  a  weapon  somewhere  at  hand,  with  which  he 
proposes  to  ^rise  in  the  might  of  his  freedom'  some  day,  or  in 
other  words,  to  rut  your  throat.  AMiere  are  all  the  lopped  forests 
of  ash-poles  which  the  patriots  cut  <lown  before  harvest,  and  the 
bushels  and  cartloads  of  pikes  which  the  blacksmiths  flung  off  in 
such  a  heat  and  ardour  of  insurrection  ?  The  police,  with  all  their 
vigilance,  have  not  pounced  on  twenty  pounds*  worth  of  old  iron, 
the  people  laugh  in  their  nigged  sleeves  as  they  give  them  up  old 
muskets  without  locks,  and  old  rusty  weapons,  relics  of  former 
wars.  The  pikes  are  only  thrust  away  into  the  hedge  or  the  bog : 
and  so  the  animus  to  use  them  is  merely  laid  aside  convanient. 

I  don't  say  this  is  i)articularly  blameworthy  on  the  part  of 
our  Irish  brethren.  I  don't  say  that  they  can  do  otherwise — 
miserable  as  they  are,  and  instructed  as  they  have  been — but  that 
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you  are  bound  to  take  account  of  it — and  to  remember  that  the 
person  whom  you  peraiHt  in  keeping  in  your  liouse  has  been,  from 
Home  cause  or  other,  worked  up  to  a  8tate  of  mad  ferocity  against 
you,  and  that  lie  has  a  knife  concealed  about  his  person  somewhere, 
w}ii(*h  lie  will  use  on  your's  whenever  he  can  attack  you  at  an 
advantage. 

If  this  is  the  fact, — if  the  people  hates  you,  and  you  have  no 
means  to  pacify  it, — why  should  not  the  Irish  gentlemen  try  their 
hand  to  settle  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  city  of  Dublin  t  How 
would  their  {mlavers  hurt  us?  or  how  would  our  strength  be 
injurinl  by  leaving  them  to  arrange  their  own  difHculties,  and 
provide  for  their  own  poor  1 

And  what  if  the  onlcrly  and  sensible  portion  of  the  Irish  are 
at  this  minute  actually  preventtnl  by  you  from  keeping  onler  in 
their  country  t — if  the  house  is  on  fire  and  we  keep  the  keys  of 
the  engine  ? 

Why,  sir,  I  say,  are  we  to  turn  out  and  work  the  pump  for 
the  Irish  conflagration,  and  not  allow  them  to  put  out  their  own 
flumes  with  their  own  buckets.  Why  shouldn't  the  Irish  have  a 
Council  House  or  an  Administrative  Assembly  of  their  own  ?  Yi>u 
never  ccmdescend  to  give  reasons  or  entertain  the  question.  And 
yet  there  are  only  phnuH's  against  it.  Mk.  (^anninc  says, 
*Iie8tore  the  Heptarchy  I '  Mr.  Macau  lay  says,  *  I^*t  the 
whole  Empire  go  down  together,  rather  than  a  separation  ensue.* 
Mk.  Carlyi.k  says,  *The  British  Lion  will  Mjueleh  the  Irish  Itat, 
but  s«i>aration  must  not  l>e.*  I  hojH*  to  st'C  a  great  party  in 
Kngland  before  h»iig,  which  shall  say,  *  Why  not  V  At  any  rate, 
that  it  shall  Im>  a  (juestion  (»iN>n  to  fair  debate  :  and  that,  when 
our  Irisli  friends  l»awl  imX  *  Kejx'al,*  some  jn-ople  will  answer 
*  With  all  our  hearts  ! '  fn>ni  this  muntry  t«M». 

Mienth'men*  (that  band  of  simple  -  niindiil  patri(»ts  will 
exclaim).  *  we  get  no  g<MHl  out  of  you.  We  pay  you  for  your  pigs 
and  oats,  tliat  you  are  always  bragging  aliout.  As  f(»r  an  army, 
it  is  not  for  love  tliat  you  shoulder  the  musket,  but  for  nume}' : 
and  U}  say  that  we  are  to  keep  a  nation  of  eight  millions,  in  onler 
that  we  niav  ir*'t  fortv  i»r  fiftv  thousand  men  luit  «»f  it.  is  as  if  you 
Were  Ut  tell  us  to  bum  a  h<iuse  down  in  onler  to  n»ast  a  pig.  We 
are  tired  of  your  brawling,  your  Imwlinir,  your  bullying,  your 
bniggiiig,  your  lagging.  You  stop  our  kindness  with  your  eurses, 
t»ur  pity  with  your  ludicnnis  menacing  ami  Uwsting  ;  you  render 
our  I'oiifidenoe  imjMfSsible  with  your  tlouble -dealing.  We  may 
pirt  from  you,  and  yet  survive,  withtuit  a  n'st«)re<l  Heptan*hy. 
We  Wiint  gi»  down,  even  though  w«»  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
comiMiuy  in  the  ship.      As  for  *  stjuclehing,'  that  is  out  of  the 
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question.  The  British  Lion  has  much  better  occapfttioD;  tk 
business  would  fatigue  him.  The  dog  Billy  can  do  it  infinite^ 
better.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  better  withoat  yoa  tba 
with  your  company  ;  and  finally,  if  you  want  Repeal,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  efforts  not  to  l)alk  you.' 

Sentiments  of  this  nature  simply  put  forward,  and  conycyri 
to  the  leaders  ecclesiastical  aud  occult  of  the  Irish  party,  I  bdim 
would  go  farther  to  sto])  the  Repeal  movements  on  the  other  wik^ 
than  any  efforts  of  conciliation  :  and  I  think  we  shoald  begin  to 
show  that  we  are  in  earnest,  and  to  prepare  our  Irish  friemls  ftr 
the  change  they  look  for,  by  stopping  the  subsidies  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dniwing  from  this  country. 

HIBERNI8  HiBERXIOK. 


TRAITOES    TO    THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT.' 

Dear  Mr.  Puxcn, 

You  are  one  of  the  most  humane  and  kind -hearted  of 
sjitirists,  and  stoppwl  one  of  my  letters  while  the  Oonspiraton' 
Trials  were  pending,  for  fear  lest  the  severity  of  that  remarkable 
pHMluctiou  should  have  home  hard  on  the  prisoners,  and  perhape 
have  short enetl  their  lives.  Sir,  you  could  not  be  brought  to 
iM'liove  that  the  trial,  the  defence,  the  dej)Osition8,  the  formatiflo 
of  the  Jury,  and  the  verdicts,  and  the  senteni^es,  were  humbugs 
altogether,  and  you  consigned  to  the  flames  the  document  whidi 
ex|K)se<l  those  fictions.  What  sol^r  man  ever  believed  that  any- 
lK>dy  was  going  to  hang  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  or  in  that  way  pot 
an  end  to  young  Mr.  Meaiiher's  oratory  ? 

This  morning,  looking  over  The  Lublin  Evening  Post  (at 
Derraheeny  Castle,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  my  friend,  Roland 
Cashel,  Esq.),  I  saw  a  letter  whirh  a  Mr.  Ma(;£E,  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  traitor  to  the  British  Government,  addresses  to  a  New 
York  |Kii)er.  Ah,  sir,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  for  England, 
and  what  a  comfort  to  the  States,  no  doubt,  if  all  the  traitors  to 
Government  would  but  join  company  with  Mr.  Magee  ! 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  T.  Darcy  Mac;ee,  a  tniitor  to  the  British 
Government,  has  the  honour  to  annoimce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  his  safe  arrival  in  that  city.  He  feels,  no  doubt,  that 
his  misfortunes  will  create  a  sympathy  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
all  honest  an<l  prudent  citizens  ;  and,  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  incendiarise  his  own  country,  he  flung  himself  with  confident 

»  [November  18,  1848.] 
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generosity  uiwn  the  hoBpitality  of  the  great  North  Aineri(*an 
Hepuhlic. 

B<'f()ro  quitting  his  beloved  Ireland,  Mr.  Ma(^.ke  did  his  beitt 
to  plunge  her  in  anarchy,  ruin,  and  niunier.  It  wa^  not  hin  fault 
if  a  bhKMly  Croveniincnt  thwarted  hia  dtn^igns  and  tho^e  of  the 
giKxl  and  great  men  with  whom  he  arte<l.  Some  of  tliese  have 
l)et»n  nablnil  and  are  in  prison.  Dogge<l  fn)m  the  cablmgt^groves 
of  Houlagh  to  the  clanking  dungeons  of  Chnimel,  they  have  nu^t, 
without  blenching,  the  anger  of  the  Law,  and  would  have  died 
n»«<»lutely  un<ler  her  fiisces,  had  the  bl«KMly  Government  not  let 
them  ort*.  Honour  to  the  Martyrs  of  fretnlom  !  Next  to  coming 
to  America,  it  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  Mk.  1)ak(!Y 
MAtiKK  to  have  laid  his  heail  on  the  block  where  they  plm*ed 
their  own,  and,  having  curned  England — got  up  again.  But  to 
»ee  Americvi  was  Mb.  Mauer's  first  duty.  He  is  here,  and  he 
hails  the  lii'public. 

Gentlemen  intereste^l  in  murder  and  reln^llion  may  inK|>ect, 
at  Mr.  Ma(;ke'8  ofticen,  the  beautifidly  bIo<Nly  and  authentic 
plans  onlaine<l  for  the  late  revolution.  He  has  no  objection  t<» 
publish  the  councils  of  the  Iciulers  from  whom  he  has  nm  away  ; 
and,  now  he  is  out  of  Ireland,  thinks  it  right,  to  the  U^t  of  hin 
humble  meauK,  to  exasperate  the  English  against  that  nuMt 
miHenibh*  and  U'lovwl  countr>\ 

As  the  ]N>ople  are  star>*ing,  as  usiuil,  and  the  l)egging  season  is 
to  Ui  uncommonly  well  att^^nch^d,  Mr.  Maoke  U'gs  to  warn  the 
jHtiph'  (»f  Enghuid,  TH.vT  the  two  stron<:kht  of  fkelin<:s  of 

TIIK    IkISII    ark    hatred   TO    EN(;LANI>    A.NI)    a    SAN«a7INE    HoI*E 

OF  Ireland. 

This  will  lie  sure  to  make  the  English  jieople  mon»  willing  to 
hi'lp  th»'ir  Irish  brethren.  The  dignity  t»f  tin*  latter  is  prew^n'ctl, 
wliile  their  destitution  is  ma«li'  known.  *I)  -  you,  I  hate 
you  ! '  says  |MM)r,  pnwtnite,  bli'«*<ling,  but  h(»nf*Mt  In'land  ;  *  but 
give  m«'  sonu*  money  for  ;ill  that.' 

Air.iin,  whih'  the  gi'iitr}'  in  Ireland,  with  a  lilx-mlity  which 
d«M»s  tlirni  cnnlit,  are  In-g^ring  the  blixMly-mindrd  (lovernment  Ut 
hold  its  hand,  nor  di'al  s«'V»*n'ly  with  tlie  leaders  <»f  a  reU'llion 
whirh  wasn't  a  reU'llion  aftt-r  all,  only  an  excitemrnt — nothing 
but  a  little  dis<*untent — merely  a  show  to  frighten  the  English 
<iovtTtiment  into  (•«»nipromis<>,  like  thuf«4' for  whirh  the  late  dnir 
.Mr.  O'Connkll  obtainnl  so  mueh  cre<lit — it  will  U*.  a  great 
comfort  to  all  jMirti^'s  t«»  know  that  there  n'Jilly  »r»M  a  nlM'llion 
inteiide<l  to  the  <iovcniment,  lH'<'jinso  the  charge  of  cruelty  is 
disiM»<e<I  of:  and  the  deiuv  in  in  it  if  men  mena4'«'<i  by  cut-thnjats 
may  in»t  a[»prehend  tiieir  as.Hnssins.     The  friends  of  the  pris(»ners. 


■.    t 

( 


. ..,    Mb    aiij    lubc^    Mjr     iiu< 

who  can  say  to  those   inrlin 
j   I  intended  to  fiirht  :  |)<ha  !  y<»u  ; 

who  (-an  s;iv,  '  L)astar«ls,  vf  li 
and  frrt^ ;  listi'n  t<»  him,  if  ye 
pike  and  ton-h  ;  we  iPf-re  g»^in«i 
'  hragging,  hut  in  earnwt ;  and  v 

•    I  fur  lift  fn)m  New  York/ 

\  \  Mr.  T.  Darcy  Ma<;ee  then 

the  plans,  as  j)n.>po8od  for  the  la 
In  confidenee,  hia  explanation 
at  present  it  is  only  his  intention 
j  The  towns  were  strongly  gan 

J  of  the  Queen,  whom  it  wouhl  1 

!  fa^ttnesses.    It  was  the  intention  o 

I  to  hum  doMTi  the  towns,  so  that 

J  put  up<^n  the  country.     Here   tl 

;  •(  easily  -multitudi's  of  fn»erilla  \v.\i\ 

cut  them  off.     And  though  it  is  < 
the  cities  a  vast  number  of  Irish  i 

I  a  patriot,  and  one  e^«l^ecially  wh( 

nothing  to  la^^e,  can  ci.»ntemplate  tl 
and  his  country  in  a  Maze,  f«)r  the 
which  would  aften^'ards  ensue,  ai 
'  old  British  Government  must  get  i 

I  But  for  the  intervention  of  the 


jLi 


that  all  these  benefits  might  ha^ 
reverences  t»r**'"—* 
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country  if  we  could  he  rid  of  the  union  with  our  beloved  sister  ; 
but  this  opinion,  rapidly  gaining  groun<l,  is  not  universal  as  yet : 
me:inwhile,  and  until  it  become  so,  are  there  not  compromises  to 
!)e  made,  and  (>alliatives  that  we  may  apply  t 

F<jr  inHtance,  if  there  ever  was  a  moral  pointed  to  a  story, 
there  is  one  to  the  amiable  tale  of  Mr.  Maimer,  and  that  is — Pay 
THE  Cler(jv.  Wliat  force  of  |H)licomen  in  green  coats  have  you 
in  Ireland  ?  what  horse  and  foot  artillery,  and  what  do  they  cmt  1 
Will  it  be  worth  your  while  to  have  3000  black  policemen—  the 
liest  soothers,  detivtives,  preventives,  in  the  world  t  From  the 
very  indignation  of  the  Roman  bishops  against  the  s<*heme  of 
|>ayment,  why,  the  Empire  should  set*  the  goodness  of  the  scheme, 
(rive  these  3000  clergymen  a  stake,  not  in  Ireland  merely,  but  in 
the  Empire,  and  will  they  l)e  less  averse  to  rebellion  and  its 
(*onsequcncos  than  nowf  Protestant  hindlords  of  Ireland,  com- 
bine tog«»ther,  and  pay  your  best  friends,  the  Catholic  Clergj' ;  1 
say  that  L<>Ri>  Cardkjan,  and  all  his  hussars,  will  not  keep  the 
CDimtry  so  well  as  those  3000  scattered  black  horsemen,  who 
would  garris(»n  every  village  in  Ireland  for  the  Queen  ;  and,  to 
well-meaning  |)ersons  in  this  country,  who  cry  out  against  the 
wickfMlnesrt  of  endowing  PojH'ry,  I  humbly  point  J/r.  Punches 
attention,  begging  him  to  ask  them  whether  they  prefer  an 
immense  (xxtly  army  in  Ireland,  and  hatred  therewith,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sumll  ec<*Iesiastical  force,  which  would  do  ten 
times  the  servi(*e  at  a  tithe  of  the  present  charge  t 

HiBERNIS    HiBERNIOR. 

SPLIT    IN    CONCILIATION    HALIJ 

YouNu  Ireland  and  Oltl  In'land,  it  is  said,  have  (|uarrelled  about 
thr  *(tiMllcsrt  Educ*atiun'  Scheme.  If  Peel  has  set  these  twu 
fa«*tiuns  lij'  the  ears,  it  is  a  master-stroke  of  polity,  whereby  the 
InnIv  of  quiet  fK'opIe  in  Ireland  may  UMiefit. 

F(»r  ha**  not  tli»*  jMK't  n*marked,  that  *When  certain  |»ersons 
fall  out,  certain  other  fHTsons  ("ome  by  their  own?' 

THE    IRISH    CURFEW    BILL'- 

As  no  person  in  Ireland  is  to  l)e  all(>we<l  to  leave  his  house  after 
a  rt-rtain  hour  at  night,  Mr.  Punrh  n»sj)ectfully  asks  Lord 
Li.N(^»LN  how  the  evictf-il  U'nauts  are  to  manage,  who  havt^  no 
houses  to  remain  in  T  Are  they  to  roost  in  the  he<lgf*s  f  An 
answer  will  oblige. 

»  llUjr  SI,  1845.J  ^  [April  18.  1846] 
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A   DREAM    OF   WHITEFEIAKS. 


DO  not  know  hov  it  happened 
the  other  day  that,  afl«r  rauling 
Db.  Ullatbornb's  letter  in  The 
Time*,  in  my  back-Bhop,  over  a 
glass  of  brandy -and -water,  and 
thinking  what  a  mild,  moderate, 
artleaa  letter  the  Bishop's  was,  I 
fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  the  appearance  oTa 
Friar,  with  a  map  of  London  in 
his  hand,  who  had  lost  his 
way  to  Smilblield,  whither  he 
Baid  he  was  bound,  having  been 
just  appointed  Master  of  the 
Charter  House  and  Archdeacon 
of  London. 

'Is  Dr.  Rain,  then,  deadt' 
sud  I,  in  the  Italian  language, 
of  which  I  don't  understand  a  word. 

'Yes,'  Bud  he.  'Have  you  not  heard t  All  the  Archdeacons, 
Deans,  and  Bishops,  and  the  two  Archbishops  are  dead  ;  and  we 
have  come  to  t^  poaseasion.  Your  religion  is  dead ;  it  died 
the  night  beftffe  last.  I  am  to  huiy  it ;  and  I  am  walking  ahont 
this  confounded  town  since  morning.  Pray,  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Cbartreuz.' 

My  daughter  FoMay  Puneh,  who  has  just  come  home  from  a 
finishing  school  in  Belgravia,  fell  down  on  her  knees  at  the  sight 
of  this  ragged  old  hermit  and  b^ged  his  blessing.  Whereas  my 
son  Jacl,  who  is  a  student  at  Saint  Bartholomew's,  looked  as 
savage  as  might  be  at  the  interesting  foreigner,  and  muttered 
something  io  his  teeth  about  'confound  the  old  Guv  Fawxks, 
I'll  Haynau  him  ' ;  and  he  was  for  sending  the  Friar  to  Pimlico 
(to  Jericho  he  might  go  if  he  liked,  Jact  said)  bad  I  not  reproved 
him  for  his  discourtesy  to  a  stranger. 

Sfiu  Fanny  went  up  the  chimney  to  get  a  bottle  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne  to  wash  the  dear  Father's  feet,  and  to  work  him  a  pair 
of  shppeis,  she  said ;  and  Jack  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  so  struck 
by  the  spirited  nature  of  my  rebuke  that  lie  begged  pardon  of 
the  'old  Buck,'  as  he  called  him,  and  offered  his  Keverence  my 
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glass  of  brandy-and-Mrater,  and  a  |K»nny  Pickwick,  which  the  old 
man,  putting  on  his  mitre,  In^gnn  to  smoke. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  mitre,  made  out  of  a  copy  of  The 
Daily  News^  containing  the  Poihj's  letter  ;  and  having  a  bottle 
of  red  ink  before  me,  I  fNiinttHl  a  few  devils  on  it  with  my  finger, 
HO  that  it  became  the  Friar  very  well.  And  Tt^hy^  smelling  his 
walh^t,  l)egan  nuzzling  his  nose  into  it^  where  he  found  a  rack,  a 
thumbscrew,  and  a  steak  rtvaily  for  roasting. 

The  Friar  tunicd  rather  rwi  when  Tttby  pulled  them  out,  and 
hid  them  away  up  his  sleeve  as  a  dentist  hides  his  pincers.  I 
was,  of  courw*,  t<H)  well-hnnl  to  make  any  remark,  though  I  saw 
that  my  name  was  (m  the  stake  with  a  Latin  inscription  ;  but 
went  on  jminting  up  the  mitre  until  it  was  cimipletis  when  I 
prevented  it  to  him,  aiul  he  fell  to  drinking  my  brandy-and- water, 
till  his  eyes  iK'gan  to  wink  \xa  if  he  wiis  for  all  the  world  a 
miniculous  picture. 

Whilst  partaking  of  the  bran<ly  (which  is  Morel's,  and  the 
very  K'st  in  London),  he  sang,  to  a  mehNly  of  Mozart,  that 
iM^utiful  ciinticle  of  an  early  Kn.s^lish  ilivine,  (iI'altkrus  pk 
Map^is,  iM'ginning  *  Mihi  est  prttjnmtum  in  (ttftfrntt^  iwor/,  rinum 
itit  apjMfsitum  morifntis  ori,^  etc. ;  an«l  as  I  hxiked  at  him  I 
rememlKTtHl  that  I  had  seen  him  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
nuiking  a  tour  with  my  friends  the  Ivylkafs. 

I  rememlKTtil  him  iKTfe<*tly  well.  He  was  the  first  friar  I 
ever  saw  —a  regular  IUl)elaisian  friar — a  dirty,  hizy,  reil-lK^nhHl, 
thick- lip])e<l,  Kvriiig  vagabond,  cRiwling  along  a  wall  in  the 
sunshine,  l(M>kiiig,  if  ev<T  man  di<l,  stupid,  brutal,  idle. 

Wliat  w:irt  the  impression  «)n  my  miml  on  Uxiking  at  that 
ffll«»w  ?  If  I  ha<l  ln^en  a  sovereign  prince  and  administrator  of 
th(>  law,  I  hImmiM  have  like<l  to  U'gin  by  kicking  him  soundly, 
and  tlicn  wuuld  have  said,  *T»ke  a  pickaxe  and  dig,  you  lazy 
swiudliT  ;  tak<;  a  nuiskct  and  march,  you  big  l>eggar ;  take  an 
our  and  pull,  a  hcNl  and  get  to  work  -do  simiething  t«»  uini  your 
life,  stupid !  You  shall  till  your  paunch  at  other  men's  charges 
no  nu>re/ 

ihiT  Wwud  Mr^;.  Ivvlkak  was  one  of  that  coniftany,  and  saw, 
like  me,  a  friar  for  tht?  first  time ;  and  what  was  the  impn-ssitm 
u]Nin  that  g(NNl  woman,  that  kind  PuH-yite  soult  Mkh.  Ivylkaf 
conf^^ssiil  that  she  should  have  liki*d  t<»  kneel  down  and  gf*t  a 
birssing  from  that  venenible  num.  So  ditfertMit  in  our  minds 
were  the  impressioiiK  4»f  viu*h  at  the  view  of  (»ur  iNirefooUHl  friend, 
(hie  wantinl  t<»  kick  him  ;  one  to  kneel  down  at  those  red  shanks 
and  lN>g  a  blessing  from  that  In'ggar.  The  fellow  represent«'d 
quite  different  emotions  to  ern'h  of  us.     To  the  one  Friend  Bore- 
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foot  was  the  symbol  of  piety,  austerity,  celibate  purity,  charity, 
and  self-denial.  Touching  pictures  of  convent  gates  crowded  by 
poor,  and  venerable  fathers  feeding  them  ;  sweet  images  of  pale- 
faced  nuns,  in  moonlit  cloisters,  marching  to  church,  singing 
ravishing  hymns;  magnificent  minsters,  filled  with  kneeling 
faithful,  and  echoing  with  pealing  organs;  altars  crowned  with 
roses,  and  served  by  dear  old,  bald-headed,  venerable  priests  in 
gilt  vestments,  and  little  darlings  of  white-robed  incense-boys ; 
confessionals,  and  oh  !  such  dear,  melancholy,  wasted,  consumptive 
clergymen,  with  such  high  foreheads  and  such  fine  eyes,  waiting 
within!  Mbs.  Ivtleaf  knelt  to  all  these,  no  doubt,  in  her 
adoration  of  her  First  Friar. 

Whereas,  what  was  the  feeling  of  Mr,  Punch?  Think  of 
hard-pinched  peasants  and  simple  women  and  children,  depriving 
themselves  of  their  meal  to  feed  that  lazy,  besotted,  ignorant 
boor — that  pampered  Flemish  Obi-man,  thought  I !  Think  of 
that  fellow's  blessing  carrying  a  supernatural  grace  with  it!  <^ 
yonder  vagabond  assuming  to  be  one  of  the  celestial  chamberlains, 
without  whose  introduction  one  can't  get  admission  to  the  Courts 
of  Heaven !  CamSrier  of  His  Holiness,  he  carries  his  key, 
along  with  begged  sausages  and  onions,  in  his  wallet.  That  man 
means  ignorance  ;  that  man  means  superstition ;  that  man  means 
priest-worship ;  that  man  means  assumption  of  divine  powers  by 
one  man  over  another ;  powers  to  curse  and  bless  ;  to  deny  hope 
and  heaven  ;  powers  to  separate  wife  and  man,  child  and  &ther  ; 
powers  of  occult  domination,  or  open  tyranny,  or  ruthless  and 
bloody  persecution,  as  it  may  be.  Powers  divinely  transmitted, 
says  Father  Barefoot,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman, 
and  handed  down  these  eighteen  hundred  years — Powers  Infernal, 
I  say,  to  be  fought  with  all  weapons,  with  hate,  with  scorn,  with 
ridicule,  with  reason. 

*  Hatred — scorn,  my  son  ! '  says  Father  Barefoot.  *  For 
shame !  You  have  good  feelings — why  do  you  malign  us  so 
unjustly  ] ' 

'Look  at  this  image,'  says  he,  taking  one  out  of  his  bag, 
*  this  little  figure  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Can  anything  be  more 
beautiful  than  she?  Think  of  her  denying  the  world  and  its 
vanities ;  gathering  together  the  little  children  of  the  poor  and 
teaching  them ;  watching  the  pallets  of  the  sick ;  hanging  over 
the  lips  of  the  fevered  patient,  whispering  consolation,  and  catching 
infection  and  death  for  her  reward.  Here  is  a  missionary  in  China 
or  England.  Death  is  the  end  of  his  career,  he  knows,  and  braves 
it ;  and  TuY  goes  to  the  sword,  or  Campian  to  the  gallows, — 
martyrs  to  the  truth  which  they  serve.     Or  look  at  this  venerable 
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fij^irc,  this  white-haired  priest  with  the  infant  in  his  arms,  the 
almoner  of  Providence,  the  father  of  the  poor.  Can  all  history 
show  a  character  nu>ro  lieautiful?  Can  any  heretic,  however 
hanlemnl,  refuse  his  love  and  reverence  to  St.  Vincent  t>k  Paul? 

*Yes,  reverend  sir,  saints  and  martyrs  you  can  show  in 
abundance :  faith  and  charity  among  your  people,  goodness  and 
virtue,  who  denies  them  ?  I  supj)ose  the  most  sceptic  among  us 
would  take  otf  his  hat  to  Fenelon,  or  ask  a  blessing  of  Pascal. 
But  these,  0  pious  Father!  are  not  the  only  figures  in  your 
wallei.  Show  us  Alva  ;  show  us  Tilly  ;  show  us  the  blo(*k  and 
the  fagot  all  over  Europe,  and  by  the  side  of  every  vi(*tim  a 
priest  applauding  and  al>etting.  Show  us  Borgia  burning 
Savonarola  ;  show  us  (jREtiORY  the  Good  singing  7V  Deum 
for  the  glorious  day  of  Bartholomew,  and  all  the  friars  i»f  Paris, 
with  gim  and  dagger,  achieving  the  victory.  You  say  that 
Henry  and  Klizareth  iHTsecuttnl  as  well  as  Mary  and  Philip  T 
Yes,  and  by  the  same  right,  and  by  the  same  logic.  Grant  to 
you  or  them  the  onlering  of  belief  and  the  |»osse8sion  of  the  truth 
infallible,  and  fN'rsecution  l>ei*omes  a  net^essary  and  laudable 
means  of  strengthening  doctrine.  If  by  taking  me  out  of  my 
shop  in  Fhrt  Street  and  carrying  me  into  Smithfiehi,  and  there 
roasting  nic,  y<iu  can  stop  my  wicked  tongue^  put  an  end  to  my 
lH'HtiI«*nt  publii'ation,  ami  frighten  my  family  and  their  children 
after  them  intr>  ortluMlox  faith  and  certain  salvation,  it  is  nmch 
iH'tter  that  I  should  1n^  roasted.  I  <lartway  Father  Newman 
would  think  it  a  duty  to  l(N>k  on.  Ask  him  whether  his  Church 
luis  Inrn  a  ]>ers«t(*uting  Cliurch  or  mit !  Ask  him  whether 
IH'rs<'(*ution  is  lawful  or  not?  Ask  him,  who  loves  the  flogging 
of  the  discipline,  whether  its  a]ipli<'ation  to  luTetic  shoulders 
would  not  Im'  useful?  I  de<*lare  solemnly  and  vow,  ()  Barekcm»t, 
that  if  I  held  your  U'lief  and  if  I  had  the  fMiwer,  I  would  iK'gin 
p4?rs<rutitig  to  UKtrrow  ;  and  I  would  give  a  dangennis  philosopher 
who  doubtrd.alNiut  the  age  of  mankind  a  touch  of  the  rack,  just 
to  aiiinoniHli  him,  as  Galileo  was  laudibly  admonished  by  the 
holv  otlicc. 

*Vour  K<verence  s:iys,  Psha !  old-world  bigt»try,  wicked 
iMTHTution,  an<l  that  it  is  we  who  are  jHirsecutors  now,  not  you. 
My  dear  Sir,  hmk  at  the  Syiio«l  of  Thurles.  It  was  bigotry  on 
our  partH  twenty  years  ago  to  <loubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  H<»man 
(^itliolic  cltTirv  was  not  t»nr  of  nuvkness  and  bn»therhoo<l.  What 
did  they  want  but  that  our  children  and  theirs  should  Ik.'  educati"! 
togrfhrr?  What  other  d«vin*  had  thry  but  that  littlr  heretics 
and  littlt'  papists  should  hiirn  ABC  on  the  same  lH*n<'heH,  and 
the  nilf-of-three  otf  the  same  slate  t     Who  could  be  more  quiet, 
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genteel,  loyal,  and  retiring  than  a  poor,  persecuted  Roman 
ecclesiastic  before  the  Catholic  Repeal  Act,  desiring  nothing  80 
much  as  fraternity,  nothing  but  equal  rights,  having  no  wish  to 
ask  anything  from  Government  beyond  that  fair  share  'which 
should  belong  to  every  citizen  ?  Now  there  is  a  blessed  speUiag- 
book  and  a  cursed  spelling-book;  now  there  is  a  godly  rule-c^- 
three  and  a  godless  nde-of-three ;  now  division  is  requisite,  hatred 
must  be  organised.  How  are  the  godly  and  godless  to  live 
together  ? 

*Do  you  suppose  the  story  is  a  new  one?  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Tartuffe  began  in  this  way.  The  worthy  man,  kicked 
out  by  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  the  same 
game,  first  entered  into  Orgon's  house  by  sufferance ;  hung  about 
as  a  humble  retainer ;  made  himself  useful  by  a  thousand  means ; 
was  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  correct  in  his  morals  and  edifying  in 
his  speech  ;  ate  so  little,  and  was  really  so  agreeable  and  clever 
that  everybody  was  glad  to  give  him  house-room,  and  pitied  the 
poor  fellow  for  the  monstrous  persecutions  to  which  he  had  been 
subject,  and  the  unkind  things  said  of  him  in  his  former  place. 
We  know  what  came  next.  He  slowly  went  on  winning  favour, 
the  dear  man,  and  setting  the  family  by  the  ears.  He  put  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  wife  agsiinst  the  husband.  He 
worked  on  the  terrors  of  some,  the  follies  of  all,  until  one  fine 
day  when  he  announced  that  the  house  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
was  no  longer  dependent,  but  master. 

'And  what  happened?  The  good-natured  dramatist  (that 
kindest  and  gentlest  of  mortal  men),  who  had  the  power  over  his 
little  creation,  brings  condign  punishment  on  Mons.  Tartuffe  ; 
and  the  curtain  foils  as  he  is  marched  off  to  prison  to  the 
applause  of  all  the  spectators,  and  with  a  compliment  to  the 
author^s  gracious  prince,  the  hater  of  hypocrisy,  the  lover  of 
freedom  and  justice.  It  was  the  gracious  prince  who  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  who  (with  the  applause  of  the  reverend  the 
clergy)  carried  fire  and  sword  amongst  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
honest  citizens,  his  best  subjects ;  and  who  died  a  drivelling  old 
dotard,  wife -and- priest- ridden,  his  pride  trampled  down  by 
Protestant  victories,  and  defeated  by  Anglican  schismatics. 

*  That  is  what  His  Holiness  calls  us  Christians  in  his  kind 
letter,  which  creates  our  country  into  a  province  again,  and 
provides  us  with  a  dozen  bishops  and  a  primate.  Welcome, 
gentlemen !  Welcome,  my  lords  and  your  Eminence !  Come 
with  cross  and  banner,  shaved  heads  and  disciplines.  Come  with 
a  winking  picture,  if  you  like,  and  let  it  wink  on  Ludgate  Hill. 
Come  with  your  gentle  nuns  and  ardent  missionaries ;  come  with 
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roeee,  and  wax  caDfllcn,  nml  pretty  hymnti,  ami  lirilliant  pro- 
ceiwioiiB,  mill  with  liatrtil  nml  riinies,  nnd  tyranny  nmt  exc«m- 
muniiiition,  tiurh  lu  ytm  knuw  huw  to  iim  in  due  soaiuin,  when 
you  darr.  WhatT  Ir  Vmx  alive  agiiin,  and  Bonner  only  dtndl 
Is  St,  Vincent  dk  Paul  rwiuwitatci,  and  holy  DnitiNir  ithut 
upT  Ha:*  ItiNATiUH  left  off  swindling  and  shirking  disguised 
amongst  binilies,  und  is  his  fratcmity  only  going  to  t«ach  in 
ecbooK  and  misaionariae  the  Indienl    Not  so.    Other  ioatitutioiu 


<'linn)^',  Ixit  tht-ir*  is  one,  and  alwnyn  niiiainH  iho  aanie.  You 
Uran  (if  it.  Uif  HoijNKSH  my*  thi-  I'htin-h  i^  nlwaya  the  <.'hiin;h. 
Ariil  wi  it  Is  with  Ihi'  winii-  ;irt.  tin'  Ntnii;  nmigaii<-c,  thv  mnw 
n-uiiirrU'lrw  lo^'ii',  iniin-liin);  jiilih-HM  to  tlir  Kaino  fiid. 

'And  HI,  Katiikk  IIakcfihit,  your  lEt'vtTMice,  with  thi'  bcnnl 
and  siiikL-vK  it  wrhmm',  um  Iht'  oratoriim  yount;  Ktntlenion,  with 
till-  Mark  r\«nU  ami  hnnd  liriniH.  whu  furailr  our  citv.  Vi'hy 
n.it  th.'».-  iiH  w.'tl  iiH  n  (/iiakiTH  Uiivcr  <.r  a  lii>'h<'p'B  flii.vel-hat  1 
Yiiu  rtint  irivc  u*  Kii^lisbiii<-n  a  Chunli  in  IIouh-,  berainw  yim 
an-  avuwiilly  lyRuitx,  uud  iiitvli'rant  of  any  i-re«l  tiut  yuur  owtL 
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But  that  i»  DO  reason  wby  we  Bhould  reiiige  you.  Walk  in, 
gentlemen ;  and  you,  old  Barefoot,  gire  ua  your  hand,  as  tlie 
practice  of  English  men  is  before  they  aet  to.' 

'  My  good  Sir,  you  are  growing  angiy,'  the  monk  said.  '  This 
conrenation  must  end.  I  want  to  get  to  the  Charter-Hoase^  I 
tell  you,  before  the  Angelus,  and  see  the  place  vhere  oar  monks 
were  murdered  by  your  Protestants.' 

'You  go  through  Smithfield,'  I  said,  'where  our  Proteattuits 
were  murdered  by  your  monks.' 

And  he  got  up  in  a  hulT  to  go  away.  But  I  suppoee  I  muat 
have  been  in  a  dream,  for  when  he  went  out  I  thought  my  monk 
had  turned  into  Db.  Pusbt. 


MR.   PUNCH'S  ADDRESS    TO  THE  GREAT 
CITY    OF   CASTLEBAE.> 


"^'^- "^''  ^^^  of  Mayo !  Mr.  Hughes, 

"'^''■'t^  wi^      the  Secretary  of  the  Castle- 


Industrial    Society    of 
Gentlemen  !  your  letter  with 
its  enclosures  has   come    to 
bond  ;  and  as  the  Caatlebar 
Industrial    Society    appears 
desirous  to  give  publicity  to 
its   resolutions,   I  hare  the 
honour    to    print   them,    in 
this  the  last  number  of  my 
periodical,  which  appears  in 
thia  last  week  of  the  melan- 
choly year  1850 : — 
Resolvko:    Tliat  in  conae- 
I    (]u«Dcc  of  the  attacks  luade  on 
the  CtttiioUc    religion  of  this 
:   country,    as    v>~ell    as    on    all 
Catholics  indiscrimiDately,  alt 
—  """  over   llio   world,   by   that  no- 

torioiis  i»per  called  Fundi  ;   notorious  for  many  falsehoods  and  wicked 
intentions;   and  although  tha  subscription  i-i  ]>aid   for  sonio  time  in 
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advance,  the  Comniitteo  are  unaniniuusly  of  opiuion  that  it  would  l»e 
encouraging  a  repetition  of  Riniilar  falsehoodK  and  dettigns,  as  well  as 
encouraging  that  fanatical  ay  stem  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  in  the 
misguidiHl  Knglish  people,  to  receive  it,  for  the  future,  into  their 
Reading- RuoniH ;  and  uur  Clerk  in  directed  to  give  intimation  of  thin 
our  intention  to  the  Proprietor,  an  well  as  to  send  liini  a  copy  of  this 
ReMolutiou  ;  and  that  The  Telttjraph,  The  Fre(man*8  Joumal^  and  Tahiti 
new8]>aiK!r8,  l>e  supplied  a  copy,  requesting  that  same  will  bo  inserted 
in  tlu'ir  (tatriutic  ]Mii)ers. 

It  ap|>oarrt  fn»m  the  nUivo  statement  (1)  thiit  in  conscquenee 
of  the  iittui'kH  uuule  hy  the  notoriouM  Punrh  on  the  Catholic 
relifn<)n  of  Ireland,  and,  indeetl,  of  all  other  eountries  (and 
although  the  Hubm*ri])tion  iB  paid  for  some  time  in  advantv),  the 
Committee  of  the  CaHtlelur  Soeiety  will  not  rec*eive  the  miR- 
giiide<i  Kngliith  pet^ple  into  their  rewling-rooniH ;  and  (2)  that  the 
Clerk  irt  iiiHtniete<l  to  inform  the  Proprietor ;  ami  tliat  t)ie  tNlitons 
of  three  Irinh  new8i)aiH>rH  hhall  *be  Biipplie<l  a  eopy'  of  thin 
renolution,  reiiut^itting  '  that  tuime '  will  be  insertetl  in  their  i»aiK*rH. 

Ah  the  rrt>prietor  of  the  lienightnl  Eiiglinh  jn'ople,  I  miwt 
grieve  that  the  <hN>rH  of  your  Athenieum  are  rhMed  to  them  ; 
eonnidering  *  the  miliMTiption  iH  paid  for  Rome  time  in  advance,' 
tluH  nu^asure  in  lianl  ufNtn  my  ]H\)iile ;  but  a8  your  Ctmimittci* 
h:iH  rome  to  the  n'M)lutioii,  I  have  but  to  record  '  that  Nime,'  and 
deplore  the  Iohh  which  \\vua  )x*fallen  thin  infatiiate<l  nation. 

Sir,  and  giMMl  friend — thifl  i8  the  end  of  the  year ;  my  iNi|icr 
will  api»ear  uiMin  a  day  which,  nince  the  firnt  tif  (^hriHtm:iM  I)ayH, 
has  been  consiTrated  to  jieace  ami  giHMlwill ;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  l(»He  my  tenifHT  at  thin  Hcahon,  or  have  a  wonl  of  anything 
but  kindiM'HM  for  you  or  any  other  Irishnuiii,  Anglican,  Koman, 
IMiBeyite,  (lorhamitc,  M(»rmonite,  or  what  not.  Thin  it*  a  truce 
day,  and  oiigiit  to  W  hchl  aM  th<nkt  (hiyn  were  hehl  in  the 
iViiiiiHuhir  camfMiignfi,  wiicii  the  Fr-nch  and  the  Angh»  Irish  out 
{NiritM  came  down  and  talk(*<l  to  each  other  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  hand(><l  each  i>thcr  their  U^cf  or  their  bnindy-tbiBkB  imtom  the 
water  with  a  ' /innjnur,  Pai»|)v!'  or  *  How  dye  <h»,  M«mnMH»r?' 
I  hofH',  in  the  nci<;li)Mmnn;r  capital  of  Tuaiii,  Hin  (Snirr  your 
liord  Arriiliitdiop  will  have  aB  giHNl  a  dinner  as  my  Ii«inl  Hi^hop. 
i  hoiH'  liiM  Eminence  at  St.  Cft*orge8  and  hirt  lionlHhi])  at  Fulham 
will  U*  pretty  cheerful ;  ami  I)<htok  Adi.kk  will  have  a  comfort- 
aide  turki'y  (withtmt  NUihageH)  and  IKhtdR  (-I'M mini;  a  pli-sinant 
dinner,  tlumgh  they  Uith  of  them  Inching  to  Ke<*trt  which  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  ke<'ping  t'hristmaB. 

Ami  I  wouhl  tliat,  the  year  ending  fK>,  the  next  (*otihl  liegin 
and  continue  ro  ;  ami  that  yuu  and  I,  Mu.  Iiui:iii>,  cuukl  have 
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no  cause  for  disputing.  But  before  you  accuse  me  and  others  of 
making  attacks  upon  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  see,  my  good 
sir,  how  it  is,  and  since  when  it  is,  that  these  hostilities  have 
begun  !  Not  two  months  ago  we  were  living  in  peace  and  quiet ; 
not  two  months  ago,  and  I  had  the  benefit  (or  somebody  to  whom 
you  showed  that  touching  mark  of  confidence)  of  your  subscription 
to  my  paper ;  not  very  many  months  ago,  when  your  people  oi 
Mayo  were  in  straits,  who  came  to  help?  whose  money  was  it 
that  supplied  you?  who  brought  Indian  com  and  rice  to  yout 
Did  relief  come  from  Rome  or  from  London?  It  was  the 
English  Protestants  that  helped  you — and  who  showed  that  their 
meaning  was  peace  and  goodwill. 

What  was  it  altered  the  relations  of  amity?  Who  was  it 
began  war  ?  Let  the  Lion  of  St.  Jarlath's  himself  say,  was  the 
truce  broken  by  us,  or  was  it  the  Pope's  army  that  marched 
upon  us  to  take  possession  of  our  territory?  Industrial  Castle- 
barians !  we  appeal  to  you,  and  ask  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
fight,  and  whether  it  was  not  hi^^  Eminence  i^ith  his  pastoral 
crook  that  first  occasioned  the  Shaloo  ?  Yes,  it  was  the  march  of 
that  confounded  prelate  from  the  Flaminian  Gate,  who  came 
upon  us  *  ruhente  (ibid  sacras  jacuiatus  aix'cs,*  and  caused  this 
abominable  strife  and  uproar. 

Before  that,  we  were  living  in  peace  and  freedom ;  before  that, 
if  the  services  of  the  Bishop  of  Melipotaaius  were  not  required 
at  that  remote  see,  he  was  quite  welcome  to  live  in  Golden 
Square ;  before  that,  our  Catholic  friends  lived  in  confidence  with 
us,  and  we  laughed  and  worked  together ;  Father  Ignatius 
was  as  much  at  liberty  to  wear  a  beard  as  Mr.  Muntz  ;  Father 
Faber  might  wear  his  cloak;  Mr.  Bennett  might  light  his 
candles ;  the  Lion  of  St.  Jarlath's  might  growl  now  and  anon — 
but  Chume  is  a  distant  place  and  the  voice  of  Mayo  is  not  very 
loud  in  this  city  ;  we  were  all  at  peace  and  loving  each  other, 
or  tolerating  each  other,  which  is  the  next  thing;  when  his 
Eminence  puts  his  confounded  crimson  foot  into  our  premises,  and 
our  whole  empire  is  at  strife ;  Lord  John  begins  to  cry  out 
*  Mummery ! '  Doctor  Newman  begins  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
all — I  ne^  not  say  what;  the  Bishop  of  London  begins  to 
blow  out  poor  Mr.  Bennett's  candles ;  the  boys  begin  to  hoot 
the  Oratorians  in  the  streets ;  the  Irish  l>egin  to  thrash  the 
policemen  (*  Let  the  Pope  give  the  word,  we're  the  childthren  of 
the  Cruseeders,'  as  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips  sjiys) ;  Punch  (who 
must  always  be  a  Protestant)  begins  to  caricature  his  Eminence, 
and  to  laugh  at  his  stockings ;  and  my  honest  Castlcbar  Industrial 
Society  publishes,  not  a  bull,  but  a  resolution  full  of  bulls ;  and 
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there's  brawling;,  and  bickerinj^,  and  broken  hcades  and  friends 
parting,  and  fighting  and  fury  all  round. 

Ah,  Mr.  Hughes — ah,  yc  men  of  the  Castlehar  Athenayum ! 
it's  hanl  to  think  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  had  l)oen  got  to 
allow  one  little  Protestant  Ohai)el  to  exirtt  in  his  city,  in  the 
midst  of  these  very  disputes — in  the  midst  of  these  shrieks  for 
freedom  and  fair-play  and  liberty  of  conscience  with  which  his 
otHcers  are  invoking  the  genius  of  our  country  —  it  is  hard  I 
say,  that  the  Pope  of  IIome  should  have  had  that  one  little 
Protestant  Chapel  shut  up  !  On  this  Christmas  Day  our  |)eople 
can  find  no  refuge  within  the  Pope's  city,  but  must  go  out  of 
the  Flaminian  Gate  to  say  their  prayers.  Roimd  the  walls  of  his 
capital},  monuments  imi)erishable  of  the  i*onstancy  of  Christian 
men,  are  caves  and  catacoml)s,  in  which  the  first  bishops  and 
believers  in  his  fiiith  worshipi»ed  and  died  in  secret.  The  symbol 
of  his  creed  is  raised  up  triumphantly  in  the  arena,  where  its 
martyrs  of  old  bravini  torture  and  overcame  death  ;  and  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace  are  still  decorate  with  pictures  represent- 
ing and  laiuling  the  slaughter  of  Protestants.  Ah  me !  that 
(christian  people  should  ever  have  sale  for  those  jM)rtraits  or 
painted  them  !  You  who  sneer  at  the  l)ead]e  who  keejis  guard  at 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward,  what  say  you  to  the  librarian  who 
shows  you  the  me«lal  of  the  Massacre  of  Bartiiou>mew  ?  If  a 
Po])e  could  abs«>lvc  fn>m  allegiance  to  EuzABErn,  excuse  us  at 
least  for  thinking  that  the  same  fate  might  l>efall  the  successors  of 
either.  Set*,  at  any  rat*»,  that  there  are  reasons  why  we  must 
differ  from  you  :  and  why,  when  yiui  make  your  own  claim,  plant 
your  own  standard,  apjMiil  to  your  own  iHKligrw*,  we  should 
advance  ours  in  our  turn. 

Ami  when  the  Iwittlc  logins  again — May  the  Kksht  Side  Win 
-  tliat  is  a  toast  which  we  all  of  us  (*an  drink  on  this  day  of 
tnicc ;  and  which  con<*t'ms  the  humblest  iH'rs4ms  engaged  as 
much  as  it  d(H^  the  Primate  of  all  England,  in  wliichever  ])art  of 
Ii:imlH>th  he  U\  May  the  Right  Side  Win,  and  the  fight  be  con- 
ductni  witli  manly  fair-play. 


PAPERS  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


THE  ABDICATION  OF  DON  CARLOS.* 

Wb  have  taken  our  time  about  publishing  the  only  authentic 
account  of  that  august  event,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter : — 

SiK  Lancklot  Greaves,  Knt., 

To  Lord  John  Manners. 

Bourges,  May  22. 

*  My  Lord, 

I  have  witnessed  to-day  an  awful,  a  noble  ceremony.  The 
newspapers  have  already  acquainted  you  with  our  beloved  Don 
Carlos's  affecting  manifesto  d,  propos  of  his  resignation  of  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  He  takes  the  title  of  Count  Molina — and  his 
son,  that  of  Count  Monte  Molin — Count  Mount  Windmux — 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  ingenious  hidalgo  of  La  Mancha,  after  his 
heroic  attack  on  the  well-known  fortresses  of  that  name. 

*  The  act  of  abdication  has  just  been  solenmly  performed  at 
Bourges.  The  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  some  of  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  were  present.  Not  one  of  his 
former  friends  in  France  would  come  to  attend  the  sad  ceremony. 
One  and  all  turned  on  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Perish  the 
dastards !  But  from  England,  some  of  the  true  and  chivalrous 
supporters  of  the  exiled  Charles  hastened  to  wait  upon  him. 
Among  these  were  Lord  Ranelagh,  Peter  Borthwick,  Esq., 
M.P.,  —  Jenkins,  Esq.,  M.P.  {Morning  Post).  Having  ratted 
from  Carlism  since  the  change  of  proprietorship.  The  Morning 
Herald  was  not  present. 

*The  party  assembled  was  a  select  rather  than  a  numerous 
one.  Misfortune  generally  has  such  company.  The  King's 
Confessor,  who  is  also  Grand  Inquisitor,   Home  Secretary,  and 
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charged  with  the  War  Department,  Don  Basilio  Sombrero, 
Archbishop  of  Crocodilopolif)  (171  partifms) ;  the  Finance  Minister, 
Don  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (who  likewise  waits  at  table)  :  and 
a  few  more  of  the  great  officers  of  state, — were  asM'mbled  in  the 
"  Saloon  of  Ambassadors "  in  the  two-pair  back.  The  Throne- 
room  was  gorgeously  decorated  with  the  curtains  of  a  French 
bedsteatl  that  usually  stands  there.,  but  which  was  replaceil  for 
the  occanion  by  a  large  velveteen  settee. 

'Before  the  settee  was  a  teapoy,  upon  which  the  Royal 
Insignia  were  deposited,  laid  on  a  noble  cushion  worked  in 
worsted  by  the  Royal  Consort  of  the  King.  Chairs,  stools,  etc., 
were  placed  for  the  rest  of  the  august  party.  As  the  Crown 
jewels  were  not  forthcoming,  a  handsome  crown  an«l  sceptre  were 
borrowed  from  the  theatre  at  Bourges,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  dirwtor. 

*  He  attended  as  "  guardian  of  the  crown  jewels,"  wearing  the 
costume  of  the  Cid ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  a  pawnbroker 
of  the  t<»wn,  with  whom  the  impoverished  monarch  has  had  some 
dealings,  said  he  would  not  let  the  stars,  conions,  laced  uniforma, 
etc.,  entrusted  to  him,  out  of  his  sight ;  on  hearing  which,  the 
good-natured  Prince  op  the  Asturias  said — *'  Let  him  attend 
(14  Uncle  of  the  lioyal  Family." 

*  At  one  o'clock,  punctually,  the  Royal  Donkey  Chaise,  driven 
by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  heard  in  the  courtyard.  The 
King  ascended  with  the  Prince  of  Asturiab  on  his  arm.  The 
Uncle  of  the  Royal  Family  invested  the  royal  pair  with  their  stars, 
ciMiulcts,  and  conions,  and  stood  by  their  sides  (never  leaving 
them),  as  the  great  doors  of  the  Throne-room  were  flung  o|)en  by 
Don  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  The  ambossadors  were  then 
udinitte<l,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  august  Exile. 

*When  Beau  Brummell  was  dying  in  dotage  and  poverty, 
his  biographer  tells  us,  the  poor  ol<l  man  would  often  be  visited 
by  comfortjible  illusions,  and,  sitting  in  his  raggeil  dreMsing-gown, 
in  his  garret,  fanrittl  he  was  entertaining  there  i\\v  Prin<'E  of 
\Valf.a  and  the  I)rrHE.ss  of  Devonsiiirf^  ami  Charley  Fox 
and  Samuel  Rot.ers,  »].,  and  the  young  bloo<is,  I»uck8,  and 
beauties  of  that  brilliant  day. 

*  A  similar  liencfirt^nt  delusion  has  taken  hold  of  Di>N  Carloa. 
He  faii(*i(*s  that  all  tlu'  ancient  ]NisM4>sKions  of  the  Siiaiiish  Cniwn 
rttill  iK'hmg  to  it.  And  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  iM'fore  he 
retired  into  private  life,  he  made  a  distribution  (»f  what  ]Nior  dear 
SiMi>soN  (almost  the  last  remnant  of  chivalry  in  Kngland)  usei]  to 
call  the  royid  pn»iMTty. 

*  Th«  court  ceremonial  being  arranged,  the  Princess  seat^-d,  the 
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ambassadors,  officers,  etc.,  standing  round,  Charles  Y.  roe^  and, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  said : — 

'  Before  resigning  my  kingilom  to  my  beloved  son,  I  think  fit 
to  signify  to  him  my  royal  dispositions. 

' "  1st.  I  had  appointed  as  Creneralissimo  of  my  fbroee^  N. 
Senora  del  Carmen,  to  whom  I  paid  much  honour,  embroider- 
ing a  petticoat  for  her  by  my  Queen's  royal  hands,  and  giving  her 
her  pay  regularly  as  (xeneml-in-Chief  of  my  armies.  As  she  did 
me  no  good  service  (otherwise,  how  should  I  have  been  an  exile 
here  at  Bourges?)  —  I,  the  King,  dismiss  Field  -  Marshal 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  from  the  command  of  my  troops, 
and  place  in  her  stead,  N.  Senora  del  Pilar,  to  wihom  I 
transfer  the  rights,  pay,  rank,  and  embroidered  petticoat  of  her 
predecessor.  Our  War  Ministcir,  the  Archbishop  of  Cbood- 
DiLOPOLLS,  will  make  out  the  brevet  at  once." 

'The  Prince  and  Don  Basilic  bowed  at  this,  and  all  the 
company  cried  "  Long  live  the  King ! " 

*"I  have  other  appointments  to  make,"  continued  the 
Monarch,  "and  rewards  to  confer  upon  those  who  have  been 
faithful  to  me  in  exile."  {Cheen),  "Noble  Cavaliers,  your 
number,  alas !  is  but  few ;  but  the  fewer  the  better,  where 
rewanb  are  to  be  had." 

* "  As  I  have  no  present  means  of  paying  the  wages  of  my 
faithful  secretary  and  barber,  Don  Joachim  Strappado,  I  give 
him  an  order  upon  the  Intendant  of  my  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
for  twenty-five  thousand  donkey-loads  of  ingots,  and  make  him 
Duke  of  Latherero." 

*  Poor  Don  Joachim  pulled  rather  a  long  face  when  he  heard 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  donkeys,  and  said,  "  If  I  go  to  Mexioo, 
there  will  be  twenty-five  thousand  and  one." 

* "  My  excellent  Mariquita,  waiting- woman  of  my  august 
Queen,  and  chief  intendant  of  my  kitchen,  whose  fidelity  to  my 
royal  race,  but  especially  whose  skill  in  cooking  my  favourite  dish 
of  Garbanzos  in  oil,  has  touched  my  august  heart,  I  propose  to 
reward  suitably.  When  my  fleets  arrive  from  the  Inflies,  I  shall 
present  her  with  a  diamond  stomacher  as  big  as  any  omelette  she 
ever  frieii  for  me,  and  a  kitchen-service  of  rubies  and  gold.  I 
hereby  give  her  an  estate  in  Peru,  whereof  the  title-deeds  shall  be 
made  out  in  her  name,  so  soon  as  the  revolted  province  has 
retume<l  to  its  allegiance.  Meanwhile,  I  create  her  Duchkss  of 
Olla-Podrida." 

*  The  Duchess  declined,  however,  to  take  the  title,  because  the 
Royal  Chancellor  wanted  fifteenpence  as  a  fee  for  entering  it  in 
the  Golden  Book  of  the  Grandees  of  Spain. 
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*  **  Come  forth,  Don  Geroniho  Widdicombo,  fSuthful  master 
of  my  horse !  Since  the  reverse  of  my  fortunes,  I  have  had 
indexed  only  a  donkey  ;  but  thou  ha»t  well  and  tnily  curried  him. 
I  appoint  thee  Viceroy  of  my  kingilom  of  Naples,  Knight  of  my 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  invest  thee  with  the  collar  of  the 
same." 

*  As  there  was  no  collar  at  hand,  Dos  Geronimo  was  invested 
with  the  collar  of  poor  Dapple  the  donkey,  which  dragged  the 
chaiKe  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  he  disappeared,  grinning  most 
lugiibriouKly  through  that  ornament. 

*  T1m»  King  then  asked  the  knife-  and  boot -boy,  who  performs 
the  minor  offices  rbout  the  palace  of  the  lioyal  Exiles,  whether 
ho  would  prefer  having  his  wages  paid  in  full ;  or,  when  the  King 
came  to  his  own  again,  would  like  to  become  Governor  of 
AuHtria,  Hungar}',  an<l  Bohemia  I  "  Try  me ! "  said  the  boy, 
dclighteil,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  whereuiM>n  he  was  immedi- 
ately advanct^l  to  the  governments  in  question.  This  seemed  a 
good  {\va\  to  disappoint  the  knife-lM)y. 

*  It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  the  King  s  English  adherents. 
Tuniing  to  Lokd  Hanelagh,  the  King  said,  "My  lonl,  in  the 
action  oH'  BillH^a  you  admirably  distinguished  yourself  against  the 
fjiglish  navy.''  His  lonlship  was  proud  to  own  he  did.  "I 
appoint  you,  then,  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada.'' 

*  Carlos  QriNTo  next  callnl  upon  Don  Tommaso  Jenkinb, 
the  ailvocate  of  Icijitimacy  in  all  countriw.  Jenkins  stepped 
forward,  in  bin  Si>anisli  costume,  and  was  stpieezed  in  the  old 
Monarchs  arms  S4»  heartily  that  tears  came  into  the  l(»yal 
servant's  ews.  "How,  Don  Tommas«>,  shall  I  rewanl  you  and 
the  rn\<s  of  England  I  As  ft»r  ytiur  noble  comrade  7*/ir  Morning 
JUml^r' 

*  **  The  Emld  1  My  Grandmother !  "  interi)ose<l  Don  Tommaso, 
sconifullv. 

*  **  I  siiall  make  him  Chief  Ilerahl  of  my  son's  court,  and 
hereby  rn-at«'  him  Loki»  Ni<;nTCAr,  King-at-Amis.  But  what 
shall  I  do  fur  you,  my  cousin,  as  I  have  given  away  all  the 
<li;niities  of  rny  crown,  and  all  my  foreign  governments!  No, 
stav :  thiTc  is  Bniss4*ls.  Jenkin-s  vou  shall  be  the  modem 
DrKE  OF  .Vlva,  luid  mv  Governor  of  the  liow  Countries." 

***T1h'  Low  Countries!"  shriekcil  Jenkins;  "does  your 
Majrsty  think  I'd  go  to  hnny  pla<*e  as  was  low  T"  and,  tearing  the 
ccwkadc  out  of  his  hat,  he  left  the  ro<»in. 

*  **  Try  an<l  cons<de  our  fier>'  ally,  my  good  cousin.  Don 
I'ei>ro  B<^htiiwick  I  it  is  now  your  turn,  my  friend.  Titles  I 
know  vou   hiH*d  not — prouder  to  be  a  member  of  the  British 

2h 
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Cortes  than  «i  Spanish  Grandee  of  the  first  class.  But  if  yoa 
heed  not  rank,  perhaps  you  may  want  money ;  your  eycB  say  yes ! 
Ho,  my  treasurer!  Pay  to  Don  Pedro  on  the  instant  fm 
hundred  millions  of  reals." 

'That  sum  was  immediately  handed  over  to  Don  Pedbo  in 
Carlist  six  per  cent  bonds,  signed  by  the  Babon  de  BTah^^, 
which  a  butterwoman  at  Bourges  agreed  to  take  at  the  usual 
premium. 

'The  august  ceremony  was  now  concluded.  Don  CABLoe 
descending  from  the  throne,  the  Count  of  Molina  led  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  up  to  it,  and,  saluting  Charles  the 
Sixth,  exclaimed  "  Long  live  the  King ! " 

*  Such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  hats  waved  them  tumultaooBly, 
and  uttered  the  same  loyal  shout.  And  "  Long  live  Charles  the 
Sixth"  every  true  heart  will  say  that  loves  the  antique  gloriea 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  Spain. 

*  I  have  no  more,  my  dear  Lord,  to  add.  The  Duchbss  of 
Olla-Podrida  provided  a  collation,  which  smacked  so  strongly 
of  the  national  garlic  that  you  need  not  wonder  if  my  feelingB 
overjwwer  me. 

*  Farewell.     With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

*I  am, 

*  Your  Lordship's  faithful, 

'Lancelot  Greaves.' 


SOLDIERING.^ 

Being  a  universal  chronicler,  the  late  glorious  victory  of  the  18th 
of  June  cannot,  of  course,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  PundL 

He  doesn't  mean  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — Heaven  forbid ! — 
about  which  there  has  been  as  much  bragging  and  vapouring  in 
England  ever  since,  as  to  turn  any  good  Christian  sick  ;  but  the 
French  victory  of  the  Cautera  or  Dahara  just  achieved  by  a  French 
Colonel,  who  has  made  his  name  very  &mous  in  history. 

Having  published  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  that  the  French 
nation  was  the  great  centre  of  peace,  religion,  and  civilisation, 
(all  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  and  swaggering  about  them- 
selves in  this  way).  Marshal  Bugkaud,  the  Duke  of  Isly, 
invited  certain  Arabs,  to  whose  lands  and  property  he  had  taken 
a  fancy,  to  come  in  and  yield  them  up.     The  Arabs  refusing,  the 
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famous  Colonel  Pklissier  was  sent  to  their  village  to  persuade 
them  with  fire  and  sword. 

Those  poor  Arab  rogues,  with  their  wives,  families,  camels, 
and  horses,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  great  cave  in  their  district,  which 
had  often  served  them  for  a  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
dominion.  Here  they  used  to  remain  while  the  tyrants  were 
sacking  their  villages  and  robbing  their  fields;  and  when  their 
masters  had  retired  with  what  they  could  get,  the  Dahara  Arabs 
came  back  to  their  houses  again,  and  so  lived  on  until  the  next 
Bcuzia, 

But  the  Turks  were  not  so  civilised  as  the  French,  as  those 
poor  rascals  quickly  found.  Having  retreated  into  their  hole  of 
refuge,  the  brave  Colonel  Peussier  put  firewood  at  either  end 
of  it,  and  then  told  them  to  come  out  and  submit  to  his  terms. 

These  must  have  been  hard  indeed  ;  for  the  Arabs — with  death 
before  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  infernal  butcheries,  rapine, 
and  cruelty  of  the  French  in  Algeria  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  a 
full  knowledge,  we  say,  that  in  the  way  of  murder  the  leader  of  a 
French  nts^iVc-coIumn  would  stick  at  nothing — preferred  rather  to 
die  than  to  come  to  terms. 

Then  fire  was  lighted  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cavern  for  two 
days,  and  eight  hundred  of  God's  men,  women,  and  children  were^ 
by  Colonel  Peushier,  stifled  and  murdered  there.  The  whole 
of  the  tribe  is  exterminates! ;  and  the  French  flag — the  niinbow  of 
liberty,  as  Beeanuer  calls  it — doubtless  flaunts  over  the  now 
<iuiet  scene. 

The  French  have  l>een  so  accustomed  to  nusrVw  of  late  that 
they  have  found  a  j^lory  in  the»e  succeiwfiil  forays,  and  bragge<l 
anil  iNmsted  of  the  dcxtiTity  of  munler  and  rapine  which  their 
tru<»pH  have  dinplayitl  in  c<mductin>f  thorn.  It  may  have  apjieared 
a  matter  of  triumph  ratlicr  than  otherwifk'  to  Colonel  PELL'tsiKR, 
who  in  the  cuurHe  uf  \\\a  duty  lian  Kacke<i  and  fired  hunclnnU  of 
villaj:**  ere  thin  -  inunhTwl  thousands  of  Arabs  defending  their 
property-  and  Urn  rewanl«><l  ami  promote<l  for  so  doing;  it  may 
iiiivc  H«^>mod  a  famous  opportunity  t4>  Coi^dnel  Pells.sier  to  stifle 
a  wh<ile  tril>e  of  tvava^ces  at  once,  and  he  may  he  looking  out  for 
his  m'ncnil'rt  e|»aulett4'M  for  this  victor}' ;  but  the  whoh«ale  com- 
ph'tciifsri  of  thin  munler  has  been  somehow  too  strong  for  the 
French  gorj^e  ;  antl  Mak.hiial  Soult  is  Mutually  nuule  to  say  that 
he  ^  ih ftlortii  find  dtjvtpprtftYS  nf  it,* 

The  Freiieli  opixMition  jouniaK  ti>o,  cry  out  in  the  strongest 
t4'nurt  of  reproUition.  *  What  will  Kn^land,  what  will  (lemiany 
Htiy  I '  sayH  one :  '  the  charact4T  of  generous  honour  which  am- 
stitutes  our  strength  with  other  nations  must  disapi^ear.*     *  What 
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an  act  is  this,'  cries  another,  'unworthy  of  the  noble  and  holy 
France  of  the  19th  century,  who  combats  heroically  in  the  field, 
but  does  not  massacre  her  enemies.  How  henceforth  will  our 
(Government  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ? ' 

*The  eyes  of  Europe';  that  is  what  they  are  looking  to. 
Gracious  Heaven !  where  does  a  nation's  vanity  end  t  Here,  in 
presence  of  a  crime  before  which  men  should  hide  their  heads  fw 
shame,  in  the  bitterest  abasement  and  self-humiliation,  these  men 
ask  *  what  will  Europe  say ! '  brag  about  their  ^generous  honour^^ 
and  exalt  ^the  nohle  and  holy  France  of  the  I9th  century /* 
There's  something  frightful  in  this  blindness  of  conceit.  What  a 
moment  to  boast  of  generous  honour,  and  to  lay  claim  to  nobleness 
and  holiness !  when  a  man  should  only  be  thinking  of  pity,  and 
sorrow,  and  shame ! 

The  same  paper  which  contains  the  story  of  Pelissieb  narrates 
a  great  English  military  achievement,  which  might  humble  our 
pride  a  little,  could  it  ever  be  supposed  that  the  English  nation 
possesses  any.  Two  soldiers  of  the  Foot  Guards  were  flogged  at 
Windsor  for  an  act  of  gross  insubordination.  They  refused  to  go 
to  the  black-hole  when  ordered  ;  and  they  had  been  ordered  thither 
for  refusing  to  strip  themselves  before  the  visiting  surgeon,  and 
undergo  a  public  examination  with  tdxty  other  naked  men. 

So,  for  pleading  the  common  privilege  of  modesty,  the  savage 
military  law,  which  would  have  exposed  them  like  brutes,  tied 
them  up  and  lashed  them  like  brutes ;  and  having  glutted  itself 
on  their  mangled  and  bleeding  shoulders,  sent  them  to  hospital  to 
be  cured,  and  to  be  ready  for  future  service. 

Beyond  a  letter  of  complaint  in  the  newspapers,  this  action 
caused  no  particular  remark.  The  troops  were  marched  to  church 
next  day  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  went  throu^ 
their  devotions  with  the  same  precision  as  they  would  go  through 
their  parade. 

And  we  too  take  all  occasions  to  boast  of  our  civilisation  ;  and 
in  matters  of  religion  we  consider  that  we  are  a  fevoured  people, 
and  we  admire  and  honour  the  glorious  military  profession  in 
which  a  man's  duty  is  to  commit  murder,  as  at  Cautera,  or  to 
submit  to  shame,  as  in  Windsor  barracks  last  week. 
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Excuse,  Madam,  the  liberty  I've  taken  in  addressing  your 
Majesty  ;  but  I  belioye  I  am  not  dismissed  from  Spain  as  yet, 
although  I  am  not  allowed  to  cross  the  French  Frontier  any  more 
than  the  Napoleons  or  the  elder  Bourbons. 

This  IctUT  will  be  delivered  by  a  S])anish  gentleman,  who  has 
been  living  for  some  time  in  this  country,  and  who  has  conducted 
hims(>lf  while  here  in  a  manner  so  mixlcst  and  praiseworthy  that 
he  deserves  the  love  of  us  Britons,  and  merits  the  certificate  of 
Punch. 

This  l»eing  the  home  of  the  world,  I  am  happy  to  state  we 
have  never  accomnKNlated  a  more  honourable  exile  than  the 
lioarer.  During  his  stiiy  here  he  fomented  no  conspiracies ;  he 
nt»ver  railed  at  his  successful  rivals  ;  he  did  not  weary  our 
hospitality  by  enclless  nvapitulatioiis  uf  his  wrongs ;  but  l)ore  hiB 
fate  bravely  and  like  a  nmn. 

Ma<him,  a  bawling  martyr  (Like  Mr.  James  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, let  us  say)  is  worse  than  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  English 
society — he  is  a  bon» ;  whereas  a  gentleman  who  bearb  his  wrongs 
honounibly  merits  our  respectful  sympathy,  and  a  (*ordial  band- 
shake  when  he  goes  away. 

Ah  the  public  Guardian,  I  have  had  my  eye  on  the  Duke  op 
Victory  ;  I  have  \m^i\  him  surrounded  by  his  companions  of 
exile,  |Ku4ng  Regent  Stn»et,  smoking  like  any  other  foreigner  in 
distress.  I  shall  never  forgtH  the  day  wht>n  I  beheld  him  and  his 
(»t!i('ers  gazing  into  a  ham  and  l»eef  shop,  with  a  manly  sjidness  in 
th<'ir  eyes.  I  naitl  to  mywlf,  *  That  man  eyeing  yonder  round  of 
Urf  has  had  a  crown  within  sight ;  he  has  g:izeil,  without  blench- 
ing, ufMm  ZuMAL\('ARKK(iUV  and  a  hundred  Imttles  ;  blotter  still, 
he  is  now  looking  v\W  fortune  in  the  fari»,  and  hf r  frown*^  do  not 
S4*are  bin  honest  soul.'  I  [Muntetl  him  t»ut  to  little  /'w/io/i,  who 
was  walking  with  me,  and  giving  him  a  cuff,  sai<l,  'Tommy, 
reincinlNT  thtui  hast  Mi'n  a  hero.'  Tommy  thought  he  hatl  only 
seen  a  little  siillow  Spanish  nmn. 

Madam,  I  have  S4'rn  the  (feneral  and  his  lady,  whom  Guards 
usi'<l  to  twilute,  an<l  for  whom  cannons  thunden'<l  welcome,  cnt'i^ 
iiii:  round  the  King  in  Hyde  I'ark,  in  a  see<ly  (as  we  call  it  here) 
<Mar»'n<*(\  SiioIm  liN)ke«i  down  on  him  from  their  splendid 
(Miiiipa;;(*s,  and  grinnint;  harUits  c*overed  him  with  the  dust  of  their 
wheels  ;  and  my  remark  to  ^fr$,  Punch  (who  has  been  pestering 

1  [September  18,  1847.] 
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me  a  good  deal  this  season  about  a  carriage)  was,  '  Woman  !  look 
yonder,  and  humble  your  pride  ;  and  be  content  with  a  cab,  wheo 
the  Duchess  of  Victory  rides  in  a  ten-shilling  fly.' 

So  he  leaves  us ;  and  as  the  Jefe  Politico  of  London,  I  have 
the  happiness  of  giving  the  Duke  of  Yiotobt  a  certificate  of 
good  behaviour.  He  \s  returning  to  his  Coontiy  and  Queen,  and 
with  all  my  heart.  Madam,  I  wish  him  the  enjoyment  of  both. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  meddle  in  family  disputes,  and  those  of  your 
Majesty  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  even  Mrs.  Punch  herself 
declines  to  give  an  opinion  about  them. 

The  person  naturally  to  be  consulted  under  the  present  afllict- 
ing  circumstances  is  surely  your  venerable  uncle,  the  Napoleon 
of  Peace. 

Is  he  not  one  of  your  nearest  and  most  respected  relatives  t 
Do  not  he  and  your  Mamma  agree  about  the  line  of  conduct  yon 
ought  to  pursue  ?  Did  they  not  kindly  choose  a  husband  for  yoo, 
and  give  your  dear  little  sister  to  her  darling  cousin  ? 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  you  should  follow  the  opinion  ci 
the  Napoleon  of  P's.  You  must  remember  that  France  is  the 
Natural  Protector  of  Spain,  as  she  is  of  every  other  country. 
Thus,  she  is  the  Natural  Protector  of  Italy,  of  Poland,  Otaheite, 
etc. — and  though  she  sometimes  does  not  exercise  this  undoubted 
and  amiable  right,  you  must  remember  she  waives  it  when  incon- 
venient to  herself,  and  never  drops  it  altogether. 

For  instance,  with  respect  to  Italy — there  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
this  present  moment,  the  Natural  Protector  would  come  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Austrians,  but  for  your  Mfgesty's  obstinat^. 
How  can  the  N.P.  when  you  tciil  be  so  wayward ;  when  you  wUl 
not  submit  to  have  your  country  pacified ;  and  when  he  is  dis- 
tracted by  family  affairs, — give  his  undivided  attention  to  mere 
politics  ? 

As  for  Spain — how  anybody  there  can  doubt  that  France  is 
your  N.P.  I  cannot  think.  Remember  what  Louis  XIV.  did  for 
you  ;  (lid  he  not  abolish  the  Pyrenees,  and  put  the  crown  on  your 
Majesty's  very  head,  by  sending  his  grandson,  your  great-grand- 
papa ?  Napoleox,  you  will  say,  turned  out  your  grandpapa.  Of 
course ;  because  he  was,  as  head  of  the  French  nation,  your 
Natural  Protector  for  the  time  being ;  and  in  like  manner  your 
cousin,  the  heroic  Duke  of  ANGouLfiME,  restored  your  dear  Papa, 
because,  although  nobody  particularly  wanted  him  it  was  not  right 
to  dismiss  him  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  N.P. 

And,  in  your  own  case,  you  must  remark  that  the  greatest 
trouble,  misery,  bloodshed,  and  misfortune  have  been  going  on  in 
your  kingdom,  because  you,  the  Queen,  will  not  listen  to  your 
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dear  Mamma  an<l  your  N.P.  Do  not  believe  thone  people  who 
Bay  it  is  the  wicked  Euj^liHh  who  make  these  disputes.  Ah, 
Madam,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  and  JnJy  whether  you  or 
another  are  Queen  ?  Whereas  it  does  matter  to  your  Mamma  and 
N.P.  who  think  your  little  sister  better  calculated  for  the  place. 

So  far  I  s]>eak  to  your  Mi^jesty  as  a  public  character  and  a 
Queen:  let  me  now  address  you  in  private  as  a  youn;;  lady  and  a 
niece.  Recollect  what  it  is  to  l)e  a  relation  of  the  N.P.,  and  to 
offend  in  any  way  that  good,  kind  man.  /  wouhl  be  very  sony 
to  otfend  such  a  cousin,  I  know. 

Look — whore  is  his  cousin  Charles? — where  is  his  cousin 
Anuoulkme?  -where  is  his  cousin  CondeT  and  who  has  got  the 
money,  my  dmr  young  kdy?  Not  one  of  those  but  did  not 
dislike  his  goo<l  kind  cousin,  and  misfortunes  happened  to  every 
one  of  them,  no  doubt  as  jmnishmenta,  for  being  so  undutiful.  If 
he  thinks  that  you  had  better  take  your  pleasure,  and  have  (denty 
of  money  an<l  jewels, — why,  why  not  listen  to  his  exiieriencc,  and 
fly  in  the  face  of  your  Natural  Protector. 

No  more  at  present  from  your  Mtgesty's  devoted  servant, 

Punch. 

Ttu  QuKKN  OF  Spain,  fawureil  by 
Baldombko  Esfabtkko,  Esq. 


LATEST  FROM  MEXICO.* 

The  Blnniey  CnMh  has  arrived  at  LiveriKwl.  Her  dat«^  arc 
from  Nt'w  York  the  15th,  Boston  the  16th,  and  the  day  previous 
from  the  scat  of  war.  She  brings  specie  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  ruiH>es,  and  files  »)f  ^he  New  York  jMipers.  The 
correH[>ondcnt  of  The  L*)CofiKi*  says— - 

MiKNKRAL  (iRoWDv's  division  yestenlay  came  up  with  the 
main  iMxly  of  the  Mexican  force  under  General  Cabanas,  at 
Rionigo,  where  the  -NVjc  OrUnn*  Virnyunf  informs  us  that  a 
severe  engagtMuent  t«M)k  place.  B<ith  parties  won  the  victory  and 
were  repidsc*!  with  severe  slaughter.  Santa  Anna  was  present 
in  the  action,  in  the  i*ours(*  of  which  his  heail  was  shot  off.  He 
sul>siN|uently  address^'d  a  heart -stirring  proclamatitm  to  the 
Mexican  natit»ii,  in  which  he  descriU'd  the  action  of  the  27th, 

»  [NovemUT6.  1847.] 

[Ill  the  battle  of  the  America* Mexico  War,  both  parties  claimed  the 
victury.J 
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which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Americans,  whoee  Tictory, 
however,  cost  them  dear. 

'Immediately  after  their  success  they  proceeded  to  efvaciiate 
the  town,  which  they  bombarded  the  next  day.  The  American 
troops  were  annihilated  after  a  trifling  skirmish,  in  which  Santa 
Anna  lost  his  leg,  which  was  amputated  on  the  spot,  before  the 
retreat  of  the  Mexicans  upon  Cacapulco.  It  is  reported  that  he 
has  yielded  the  Presidency  to  General  Nosotros. 

*  General  Whack's  brigade  is  at  Sangarbonzos,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Mexicans.  In  this  disaster  the  indefiitigable 
Santa  Anna  was  wounded  severely,  a  cannon-ball  from  a 
howitzer  taking  off  his  right  hand.  From  this  place,  after  the 
operation,  he  wrote  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Mexican  Senate,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cowardice  of  General  Pumpaxullas, 
who  was  at  Nossa  Senhora  de  las  Podridas,  harrassing  the  flanks 
of  Major  Cowitch's  Alleghany  Rangers. 

'  General  Scott  was  unwell ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  take  Jalapa.  Major  Bung's  artillery  is  at 
ToDODODos.  A  deserter  from  the  enemy  came  in  yesterday.  He 
says  that  President  Santa  Anna  received  a  twenty-eight* 
pounder  through  his  body,  after  which  he  renewed  the  action. 

*  The  bombardment  of  Los  Leperos  is  not  confirmed.  Santa 
Anna  received  a  congreve-rocket  in  the  left  knee  there,  and  has 
ordained  the  formation  of  a  similar  corps.  I  shut  up,  as  the 
courier  is  going. 

*  The  Legion  of  Saint  Nicholas,  under  O'Scraggs,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  on  both  sides.  Plunging  into  the  thickest 
of  the  mdlee  at  Pickapockatickl,  O'Scraggs  engaged  personally 
with  General  Kagg,  whose  pocket-handkerchiefi  after  a  severe 
struggle,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off.  It  has  been  hung  up  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  amongst  the  other  colours  taken  in 
the  campaign.  « 

*  In  the  engagement  at  Santos  Ladrones,  so  creditable  to  both 
sides,  O'ScRAGG,  whose  Legion  was  then  acting  with  the  American 
army,  had  almost  taken  prisoner  Santa  Anna,  who  had  both 
legs  shot  off  by  our  brave  bombardiers ;  his  silver  snuff-box, 
however,  was  captured  out  of  the  Generals  coat  pocket,  as  he 
fled  from  a  field  where  he  had  covered  himself  with  so  much 
glory. 

*  Captain  Scraggs  used  the  snuff-box  on  the  last  day  of  his 
brilliant  existence,  when  he  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  being 
hanged  before  the  American  lines,  to  the  delight  of  both  armies.' 
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.  From  Viscount  Puhicbhtonb  f«  II. E.  Ike  En<ilihh 
Ambassadok  at  ConxUmtinoplt. 

STEEMED  SIR, 

I  hare  to  deitire  that  you  will 
w.'iit  on  the  (imnd  Viiier  and 
I'oiivey  to  his  Excellency  the  aenti- 
Rieiita  which  actuate  thia  Goveni- 
uient  with  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  the  OttoouiD  Empire. 

You  will   state   to  the  Onod 
Vitier  that  the  line  of  politics  pur- 
sued lij-  the  Sultan  can  by  no  means 
meet  with    the  approTal   of  this 
country.    Refonna  are  needed 
in  thi-  adniiniHtmtion  and  in 
the  religion  of  tlie  Ottoman 
i  J  ^Empire,  the  adoption  of  which 
I   will   ui^  with  all   the 
enerCT  in  your  power. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Sultu 
surrounded  by  at  least  Ave 
hundred  wives  is  odious  to 
EuTiiife,  and  uiiworlhy  cif  the  present  ap-  of  civilisation.  Hrr 
>[aje«ty'm  (iiivemnient  hlimhra  to  have  ti)  acknowledge,  pout 
after  |HMt.  the  hirth  of  I'rini-eit  and  PrineeweM  of  the  &inily  of 
Abiu'l  Mf.iueki>  :  and  iks  Knt*lnnd  hiu>  not  the  slichtewt  preten- 
sions to  cuntnil  the  actions  of  any  state  with  whii'h  che  is  in 
allianee,  you  will  jKiint  out  to  the  (Sovemnient  of  the  I'urtc  that 
His  IniiK-riul  HiKhntiw  is  at  perfect  litierty  to  wiect  any  one  of 
liix  wiv<i>  which  he  iiiay  pnifer,  liut  ihat  he  must  send  Wk  to 
their  iian>nts  the  remain int;  four  humlred  and  ninety-nine. 

Thi-    relifnon   at  jiresent  jirofi-swil  by  the   Sovereiirn  of  the 
Turkish  Knipin-,  and  by  a  considerabli-  jMirtion  of  his  sul<je<'tii, 
is,  yiiu  will  havt!  the  guotlness  1o  inform  the  Grand  Imaum,  an 
'  [M«y  13.  l!.4»-l 

IThacki-iB)'  ill  tlii*  |ni>rr  rarU-iliire*  llx  <lMp»tfh  nf  Lord  I'nlrufr'tnn 
.iililrruni  to  l>ii<.'  i|v  Soluniiyrr,  thv  fiirrii;)!  niiu»t«T  at  Spain,  In  which  Iw 
sticmptol  to  iiitrrfrr*  with  the  (ntrrnal  ■Ihin  of  thst  power.  Two  monthi 
l:it«T.  Sir  Uenr;  Bulwcr,  tlw  mhUnt  Eoglteb  nilnlitcr  ■!  Uadrvi,  vu  eipdlwl.] 
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exploded  superstition,  and  an  insult  to  the  ciyilisation  of  Europe. 
It  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist  in  this  quarter  of  the  ^obe. 

You  will  therefore  request  his  Excellency,  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  soon  as  may 
be ;  and  also,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  learn  the  Catechism. 
The  Mollah  of  Exeter,  an  English  Bishop,  will  go  out  to  conciliate 
the  Turkish  clergy,  and  will  be  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Further  reforms  will  be  the  subject  of  future  communications. 
Among  these  you  may  mention  our  desire  that  the  Turldsh 
Government  should  establish  Gas-lamps,  Trial  by  Jury,  Weekly 
and  Sunday  Newspapers,  Harvey  Sauce,  two  legislative  Chambeis, 
and  the  Ten  Pound  qualification  for  voting. 

I  am,  etc., 

PUMICESTONB, 

Dounung  Street, 

To  H.E.  Sir  G.  Goosequill. 


II.  From  the  Grand  Vizier  to  II,E,  the  English  Ambassador. 

In  the  name  of  Allah !  The  Grand  Vizier  has  received  the 
chaplet  of  roses  fVom  the  Paradise  of  Downing  Street.  The 
eloquence  of  Pumicestone  sings  out  like  a  nightingale  from 
amongst  the  flowers.     It  is  sweet  to  listen  to  his  music 

But  the  nightingale,  though  sweet,  is  melancholy;  and  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  thorns  in  roses  ? — they  have  pricked 
the  fingers  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  notes  of  the  British  bulbol 
have  made  the  Padishah  sad  in  spirit. 

Why  should  he  part  with  any  of  his  wives?  Let  him  who 
has  too  many  sew  them  in  a  sack.  The  children  of  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful  will  not  be  so  costly  to  his  country  as  are  the 
many  rosebuds  of  the  Joy-Gardens  of  Pimlico. 

The  Exeter  Mufti  shall  be  welcome  to  the  holy  men  of 
Constantinople.  If  Pumicestone  Pasha  will  change  his 
religion,  the  Grand  Vizier  will  be  baptized.  If  the  English 
Mollah  is  constant,  why  should  the  Turkish  Imaum  be  a  rene- 
gade. Let  them  come  and  each  have  his  say.  If  they  brawl  and 
quarrel  too  much,  let  either  be  accommodated  with  a  bastinado. 

In  respect  of  the  other  reforms  proposed  by  Britannic  wisdom, 
the  Grand  Vizier  will  respectfully  ask — Are  Britons  the  only 
possessors  of  beards  t  Who  is  it  that  rules  in  his  own  house  T— 
Is  it  the  lord  of  the  house,  or  his  neighbour  t  Pumicestone  is  a 
sage,  but  we  too  have  sages. 
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Once,  in  the  gvdeiiB  of  Delight,  overhanging  the  Boapho^■^ 
the  young  prince  Shukook  Ehandee,  son  of  the  Light  of  the 
Univerec,  found  the  egg  of  &  j>eacock,  which  he  took  to  the 
SuLTAMA  Vaudk,  the  mother  of  the  sovereign.  '  Look,  O 
grandmother,'  said  Prince  Shukoob  ;  '  thu  outer  sur&ce  that 
you  lee  is  what  they  call  a  shell.  Within  the  shell  is  a  white 
slimy  fluid,  within  the  white  a  yellow  yolk.  I  prick  the  h(«d  of 
the  shell  with  a  pin  ;  I  place  it  to  my  lips,  and  suck  in,  and  lo ! 
I  withdraw  the  yolk  and  the  white  from  the  shell,  and  they  slip 
down  my  throat.' 

'  U  wise  in   thine  own   conceit ! '   the   Princess   answered. 


'Drwt  thou  tea<"h  thy  fiither's  mother  how  I'gp*  arc  eaten  1  Lo! 
1  kni-w  how  lo  (tuck  them  U-forc  yini  camtut  int<j  the  world  1 ' 
Anil,  i'laii|iing  licr  handii  fur  Mknkuhr,  the  Chief  of  the  £unuchM, 
ohe  liuilu  him  apply  the  liamlHiu  to  the  pRINCE  SlIUKoOR. 

Do  we  not  alw  know  liuw  tu  Mui-k  ef^a,  O  Amhawadur  T  S<> 
write  to  I'uhiceutone  Pa^Ua,  and  bid  him  to  ofierate  on  his  own 
hin-rounttt.  Kabob  Pai^Ha. 


n  ihc  M 


W  AMn.lMAUOIL. 


III.  Fr<-m  Viscount  Pujiil'iwtosk («  H.E.  Lord  Tapeworm, 
at  I'etrrthurij. 

YiHt  will  have  the  Kuoilnnis  tu  t-ommunicate  to  II. E.  Count 
tiituUKKurr  thu  opinions  of  this  Uovenuuent  upon  Hunie  late  nets 
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of  Russian  policy.  They  by  no  means  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Her  B.  Majesty's  advisers. 

The  treatment  of  Poland  can  never  be  looked  upon  by  this 
country  but  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  pity.  You  will  urge 
upon  the  Councils  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  instant  neceesity 
of  changing  his  method  of  administering  the  affidiB  of  that 
unhappy  portion  of  his  empire. 

You  will  recommend  H.I.M.  immediately  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Circassian  tribes,  and  to  send  to  Schamtl 
Bky  his  order  of  St.  Nepomuk  of  the  first  class. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Grovemment  that  Trial  by  Jury 
should  be  immediately  established  throughout  all  the  RussLas, 
especially  in  the  Calmuck  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Tartars 
on  the  Chinese  border  imperatively  require  slate-roofed  houses; 
with  thorough  drains,  and  gas  and  water  laid  on.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  Methodist  Meeting-house  in  their  villages, 
and  that  the  English  system  of  pauper  relief  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 

We  would  suggest  to  H.I.M.  that  a  Window-tax  would  be  an 
advantageous  impost  to  levy  on  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
that  a  Water-rate  on  the  Don  and  Volga  might  conduce  to  the 
increase  of  his  revenue. 

The  uniform  of  the  Preobajinski  Regiment  cannot  but  be 
highly  displeasing  to  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment :  the  yellow 
coatee  and  pink  breeches  of  that  corps  neither  harmonise  with  the 
silver  helmet  nor  the  green  morocco  boots  which  they  wear.  A 
great  and  august  authority  on  Military  Costume  in  England  is 
anxious  that  changes  should  take  place  in  this  particular,  con- 
sonant to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  advance  of  freedom. 

The  cut  of  the  Emperor's  whiskers  has  been  viewed  in  this 
country  with  the  deepest  grief.  Instead  of  growing  them  over 
the  cheek-bone,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  suggest  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  necessity  of  altering  their  direction  ;  a 
portrait  of  a  distinguished  military  officer  is  sent  out  for  this 
purpose,  to  which  H.I.M.  is  earnestly  invited  to  give  his  attention. 

The  usage  of  the  knout  is  not  viewed  by  this  country  with 
pleasure ;  nor  the  practice  of  eating  tallow-candles,  in  which 
some  of  the  subjects  of  H.I.M.  fatally  indulge.  It  will  be  as 
well  to  abolish  the  knout,  and  to  refrain  from  making  use  of  dips 
in  the  manner  described. 

The  dinner  hour  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  might  be 
advantageously  changed ;  the  censorship  of  the  Press  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  the  serfs  ought  to  be  represented  in  Parliament ;  the 
fares  of  the  droskies  in  St.  Petersburg  diminished.     €ras  should 
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be  laid  down  in  Siberia  ;  the  Empress's  maids  of  honour  reduced 
in  numbtT  ;  London  Porter,  Missionary  Meetings,  New  Policemen, 
and  Daily  Papers  should  bi'  established  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  middle-classes  of 
St.  Petersburji;  and  Moscow  should  eat  shoulders  of  mutton  and 
Imked  potatoes  on  Sunday,  instead  of  their  present  unwholesome 
meal  of  fiAh-oil  and  hemp-brandy. 

You   will    communicate,    to    the   above    purport,    with    the 
Uovemment  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

(Signed)         Pumicestone. 

To  U.K.  Ia)RI»  TArKWORii. 


IV.  From  (h^  Russian  Minister  to  the  Enoush  Ambassador. 

I  have  the  honour  to  accuse  the  reception  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's letter,  containing  the  proposals  of  His  Excellency,  Milor 
PuMicKSToNK,  for  the  better  regulation  of  this  Empire. 

H.I.M.  is  profoundly  touched  by  tlie  interest  which  H.E. 
deigns  to  take  in  the  afibirs  of  Russia.  H.M.  is  charmed  by  the 
modesty  of  a  philanthropy  so  universal.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  English  Empire  is  at  present  so  happy  that  its  statesmen 
have  time  t4>  consider  what  ^ill  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
other  countrii's,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  <*annot  do  better 
than  let  the  English  manage  for  them. 

H.I.M.  hopes  that  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  permit 
him  to  alK)liKh  the  ust>  <»f  the  knout,  and  at  the  same  time  desires 
to  know  when  flogging  will  cease  in  the  English  Army  T 

H.I.M.  will  not  fail  to  have  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  a 
ChamlxT  of  Commons  for  the  n'gulation  of  the  affairs  of  his 
empire,  as  soon  as  his  IniiNTial  mind  is  (*onvince<l  that  hereditary 
wisdom  of  necessity  In-longs  to  the  nobility :  in  the  meanwhile  he 
is  <'ontent  to  s«'le<'t  his  own  Senate  :  ami  without  the  noise  and 
trouhh*  of  clw'tions  he  can  find  Councillors  as  pure  as  Mr. 
Attw<m»i>  and  as  wine  as  Coi^»nel  Siiithorp. 

H.M.  will  not  enter  into  the  other  questions  whirh  arc 
touched  upon  in  H.E.'s  ajm^eable  letter  ;  but  H.M.  I'Jinnot  enter 
into  reforms  of  liis  own  states  at  this  moment,  so  deeply  is  he 
interested  in  th»*  affairs  of  Ireland  —  which,  Wore  all  things,  he 
wi'^lu^  to  see  tninquil. 

As  MMm  as  that  country  is  quiet  and  industrious.  His  Migesty 
plnli;^^  hiniM^lf  that  he  will  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Warsaw  ; 
that  he  will  grant  a  fnre  press,  to  preach  rebellion  and  inculcate 
the  murder  of  the  Uuvemment  authorities.     But|  in  the  mean- 
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while,  H.I.M.  submits  to  Lord  Pumicrstonb  that  it  is  poenble 
that  even  English  institutions  are  not  suitable  to  all  oountries ; 
that  even  against  English  Laws  there  are  some  people  who  com- 
plain, and  would  rebel;  and  that  H.LM.  feels  himself  strong 
enough  for  the  present  to  manage  his  own  affidrs,  withoat  the 
obliging  intervention  of  H.E.  Visoount  Pumicestonk. 

I  b^  your  Excellency  to  accept  the  assurances  o^  etc., 

Babon  Stbonosnoff-Grooknofp. 


A   DILEMMA.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment  which  Sir  H.  Bulwek  ex- 
perienced from  the  Spanish  Gk>vemment,  ours  retaliates  upon  that 
of  Madrid  by  depriving  it  of  a  resident  English  Minister. 

Will  Mr.  Hume,  or  some  other  gentleman,  have  the  kindness 
to  tell  Mr,  Punch  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  country  that,  in 
this  case,  is  made  to  suffer  %    Is  it  Spain,  or  is  it  this  country  t 

If  none  but  a  first-class  ambassador  can  transact  our  affairs  in 
Spain,  why  send  a  second  chop  representative %^  It  is  injuring 
ourselves  to  spite  our  neighbours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  second- 
class  man  will  do  the  work  just  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  best 
paid  grandee  that  ever  wore  stars  and  garters,  why  not  always 
employ  second-class  men,  and  save  the  money  ? 

An  answer,  post  paid,  will  oblige. 

^  [June  24,  1848.] 
-  [Thackeray  uo  doubt  meant  a  chargS  iVaffavns.  ] 


MISCELLANEA. 

DISGUSTING  VIOLATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF 

PROPERTY.* 
TuR  Times  says : — 

'  On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  27th  December,  a  party  of  poachers  were 
discovered  by  four  watchers  on  land  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  TuBK- 
ABOUT  Field.' 

The  rufiiaiis  were  secured,  and,  it  w  needless  to  say,  transported. 
The  human  mind  turns  away  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  villainB 
trt^poHMin;;  on  Sib  Robkrt  Pkel'h  own  sacred  and  particular 
field.  What  could  the  scoundrels  purpose  to  do  there  t  Was  not 
the  gr<>und  already  occupied t  Could  it  be  in  better  hands? 
Their  punishment  will  Ik*  a  waminj^  to  other  knaves ;  and  our 
admirable  minister  will  henceforth  Ite  left  unmolested  on  his  own 
especial  domain.  We  hear  that  Sir  Kobkkt  is  going  to  build  a 
castle  on  this  pro[K:rty. 


GENTEEL    CHRISTIANITY.' 

TnK    dear    dclici(»us    (.\mrt    Circular   contains    the    following 
annnunrement : — 

'The  Hitthop  of  London  held  a  confirmation  on  Mannday  Thursday, 
of  the  jutrnilf  nobility  ami  gentry^  in  the  Cha|>el  Koyal,  St.  James's. 
His  K<iYAi.  HiGiiSEHH  TUP.  I>rKP.  OK  Camsriimik  was  prt'scnt.  Aliout 
thirty  of  the  juvonih*  nobility  and  fjentry  w#»n»  confirmed.  Thi*  Eaki.  or 
Ripos  and  tbt*  Coi'STK^m  of  Jp.ilsry  were  among  the  nobility  present' 

Who  can  say  the  chun'h  is  in  danger  after  thist 

»  (Manrh  29,  1815.1  '  [April  5,  1845.1 
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MILITAEY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just  made  his  grandson,  a  young 
Prince  of  three  months  old,  a  Colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

Two  Captains  have  been  appointed  to  assist  the  young  officer ; 
Mrs.  Bibski  to  dress  him,  and  Mrs.  Tucker witz  to  nurse  him. 

The  regiment  has  adopted  the  unifonn  of  the  Colonel,  viz. 
long  petticoats,  lace  cap,  and  the  national  cockade. 

They  look  splendid  in  this  uniform  :  though  it  rather  impedes 
the  movements  of  the  troops  on  field  days. 

The  field  officers  of  the  regiment  ride  in  superb  go-carts. 

A  splendid  serWce  of  silver  pap-boats  has  been  presented  by 
the  ColonePs  Imperial  Grandmother  to  the  regimental  mess. 

When  the  Colonel  cut«  his  first  tooth  he  is  to  be  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General ;  when  he  is  weaned  he  is  to  be  made 
Field-Marshal. 

A  baton  of  barley-sugar  is  preparing  for  his  Imperial  Highness, 
and  the  devoted  subjects  of  the  Emperor  say  he  will  make  as 
good  a  Field -Marshal  as  a  certain  eminent  and  Royal  warrior, 
who  enjoys  the  same  rank  in  this  country ;  and  who  was  seen  at 
a  late  review  reading  the  Orders  off  a  paper  on  his  saddle,  and 
asking  his  A  ides-de-camp  *  What  was  to  be  done  next  ? ' 


TEEAIENDOUS  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD BRIGADE.' 

The  papers  have  the  following  article  : — 

*  The  Household  Brigade. — On  the  Ist  of  July  the  1st  Life  Guards 
will  march  from  Regent's  Park  to  Hyde  Park  ;  the  2nd  Life  Guards  from 
Hyde  Park  to  Windsor ;  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  from  Windsor  to 
Regent's  Park.' 

Bless  the  gallant  fellows,  wherever  they  go !  Every  Briton's 
heart  must  kindle  as  he  reads  of  their  heroic  hardships  and  sublime 
gallantry. 

»  [July  12,  1845.] 


HUMOURS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 


LIBERAL  REWARD.' 


1  M 

i 

*                  DWARD,  EABL  OF  ELLEN- 

A&     HORtH-'GH,  liaK  pretwnled  a 

i^0»^m     lii'*!  »*'"'"'   1"  SiH  Charles 

'^Sr*      **"*   t'liARLKH'w   01*11    weapon 

jf^v       beiiift    no    <limbt,    worn    imt 

i~M^^^..             '"      itittinp     down      the 

V^f- '  ■ '  ■            i-nemy  nt  Hj-ilerabMl  and 

Iti^  ,                        Ai.  EnwABii,  Karl  of 
^iL.                Ellkn  w>Koir.jH,  thuK  gen- 

■^  •■rai 

bi^^"^ 

jjC2v^  j      y     «Toui«ly  rewards  the  officer 
"v*^    ,      '          victorieM  in  India,  kt  lu 

Mjljj^ 

Ejpfe 

(-" 

hojM-  lie  will  jwy  a  roni- 

liliiHfiit  tc.  tli 

„«e  wh.. 

r.niKht  lii«  hattle-  at  home. 

Lrmi.  Bit- 

HciilAM 

\*  li>i>kin);  »ut  fur  winiething  handwini-. 

I'UOMOTION    K(Ht    HKOUflHAM* 

niv'iil  of  thf  AilrlreH-'  Bfuiviihau  mode  a  Spe«rh  in  the 
I  cntirelv  fooliiili  iind  unronnoiial'k  lliftt  it  in  uid  he  )■ 
•leii  Duke. 


Hl'MorilS  OK  THK   HOI'SK  OF  COMMONS." 

TiiKitK  will'  II  j;iHiil  ill-Ill  i>f  I'liti  in  thv  HouHe  nf  CnniiannH  <in  Friilny 
iiiclil.  when  till'  lliiiiM'  Hat  lati-,  and  tin-  nienilxTM  liod  niiwt  of  them 
•  iiinf  iJowTi  iift>-r  iliniKT  til  lie  im-Mcnl  at  the  diviniou.  PiHir  Mk. 
Lau.  the  K<i..r.|.T.  1ih<I  K<it  an  emmnoiis  ttrief.  I>y  way  of  fjienli. 

iiml  I'Vvn    miw  iiiiii    ill whilHt  ex|)reiwini:  nome  very  xtrong 

fi'eliiii,'^.  h'-  wiis  ■iIiUkmI  In  nfiT  with  hin  e\t-Kla«i  t«  hie  |>B]K-ra 
lH>fiirr  lie  I'litild  Hnioli  Iiih  wiitimMit.  The  following  in  a  K|>(Timen 
•>f  Ih.-  I HiMlih-  v'entleniuiiK  HiK-irli  :  — 


now  (five  ilie  Ui|{ht  Honourable  Barunet  thin  o[*en  inlinia- 
if  toy  opinion,  that  when — that  (A/i»j  it,  vherr  Ikt  dewr  bate 
pril  :■,  1M:..)  '  [Jaanarr  31.  IS46.]  *  [April  26.  1S4G.] 
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/  got  to  now  ?)  Let  me  remind  the  House,  which  I  do  most 
solemnly,  that — that — {Hang  it,  toho*s  taken  up  my  9peetade$f) 
The  principle  of  this  measure  is,  I  boldly  assert,  to  mislead  us — 
to  take  us  we  know  not  where.  {There!  Tve  lost  my  place 
again  ;  deuce  take  it,  where  am  I?) 

*  When  I  remember  that  the  Act  of  Settlement.'  {Cries  of  Ok  ! 
oh!  oh!  cheers  and  laughter,  amid  which  the  Bight  Honourable 
Gentleman  sat  doicn,  completely  settled,) 


SCHOLASTIC.^ 

At  this  genial  season  of  the  summer  holidays,  when  Rowland 
recommends  that  children's  &ces  should  be  washed  with  his 
kalydor,  and  little  boys  are  at  home  with  papa,  is  it  not  hard  that 
the  poor  little  rogues  should  be  reminded  of  their  coming  misery 
by  advertisements  such  as  the  following : — 

Hampste ad-Heath  School. — Messrs. and ejcpect 

their  young  friends  will  resume  their  studies  on  the  26th  inst. 

Expect  their  young  firiends  !  Unfortunate  little  dears !  It  is 
cruel  to  spoil  holidays  so,  aud  in  the  midst  of  the  midsummer 
festivities  to  show  our  young  friends  the  Hampstead  Heath  rod 
hanging  over  them. 


A    HOUSE   AT   THE    WEST   END? 

Sir — I  saw  lately  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  of  a  house 
to  be  let  in  a  street  leading  out  of  a  &shionable  square  in  the 
West  End.     Rent,  £65  per  annum. 

WLshing  to  reside  in  the  district  which  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
inhabit,  and  the  price  appearing  moderate,  I  wrote  to  the 
auctioneer  who  advertised  the  house. 

He  sends  me  back  a  card  to  view  a  house  situated  in  — , 
Silver  Street,  Grolden  Square. 

I  inclose  the  card.  Have  I  no  remedy  against  a  wretch  who 
insults  me  in  this  way  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WlLHELMINA  AMELIA   SkEGGS. 

»  [Augiwt  2,  1845.]  «  [August  2,  1845.] 
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DANGEEOUS    PASSAGE.^ 

A  SMALL  brandy-bottle  was  picked  up  in  Fetter  Lane  last  week. 
It  waM  (juite  empty,  but  contained  an  inscription  in  pencil,  which 
ran  as  ftillows  : — *  The  Celerity  omnibus  was  stranded  off  Temple 
Bar.  Every  passenger  lost ;  great  distress. *  This  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  City,  as  the  Celerity  ha*!  l>een  <lue  for  several 
hours,  and  it  was  well  known  she  hail  not  been  haile<l  by  any- 
body since  the  morning.  It  is  suppose<i  she  floundered  for  some 
time  among  the  r(K*ks  that  lie  scattere<l  about  the  narrow  straits 
in  the  <langerous  channel  of  Fleet  Street,  but  was  extricatetl  at 
last  by  Policn/utn  C  21,  who  is  one  of  the  old  City  craft.  She 
reache<l  the  Bank,  however,  in  safety,  ohout  eight  oVlock,  her 
passage  from  Fulham  having  been  the  longest  on  record. 


CAUTION    TO    TRADERMEN.- 

A  FELLOW  calling  himself  the  Honourable  Mr.  FitzClarknce 
(ha,  ha  !),  and  representing  himself  as  son  of  the  Ri<iHT  Honour- 
able THE  Earl  of  Au('KLani>  (ha,  ha,  ha!),  residing  at  41 
Carlton  Ganlens  (ho,  ho,  ho  I),  has  very  nearly  victimised  some 
tradesmen  at  Liveri)Ool.  From  one  he  got  a  jtair  of  spurs,  from 
another  a  purse  :  and  who  knows  but  he  might  have  got  a  horse 
for  the  spurs  and  a  quantity  of  money  for  the  purse,  but  that  his 
carwr  of  infamy  was,  fortunately,  cut  short  by  the  jiolice. 

If  the  Liveri>ool  vlrtims  of  Mi:.  FitzClarence  hail  taken  the 
pHH'aution  of  i>urchasing  Su4ntk*n  iWrmje  and  Court  (fuitit, 
whiili  ought  to  be  on  every  counter,  they  would  have  seen  by  <me 
glance  that  there  is  no  Honourable  Mr.  FitzClarence  that 
the  Earl  of  Ar<'KLANi>'s  name  is  Ede.v — that  there  is  no  41 
Carlton  Ganlrns.  Ami  thus  Vice  wouhl  have  l)een  prevented- 
by  the  simple  purchase  of  an  excellent  and  useful  family  work. 


HEROIC    SACRIFICE.' 

The  Marqi'Is  I)avv  de  la  Pailleterie,  Wtter  known  sk 
Ale.x ANDRE  Dumas,  has  given  up  his  title  and  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors. 

»  [October  11,  1845.]         '  [October  Id.  1847.]  »  [Mareh  11,  1848.] 
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WHAT    HAS    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
MORNING    CHRONICLE  r 

Why  has  the  poor  dejir  ohl  Chronicle  writton  so  poetically  sinoe 
its  change  ?  .  .  .  Because  it  is  n^rnjfed. — Ed.  M.  Hehaij>. 

THE    WORST    CUT    OF    ALL.^ 

Louis-Phillipe,  the  Ex-King  tunied  out  of  France  and  scorned 
by  all  Euroi)e,  incurs  the  pity  of  Mr.  Disraeu.  They  say  this 
cut  up  the  Ex-King  more  than  any  other  of  his  raisha[>s. 

OLD    Ei\(JLAND    FOR    EVER.' 

Thoucjh  Monsieur  de  Lamartine  can  sit  through  a  Bitting 
of  sixty  hours,  Citizen  Anstey  Iwicks  himself  to  make  a  speech 
against  the  Frenchman,  and  to  give  him  twenty-four  hours  in. 
The  money  is  iH)stiMl  at  Bellamy's,  and  the  umpires  will  be 
named  when  foiuul. 

THE  EX-KING    AT   MADAME   TUSSAUD'S.* 

The  Count  of  Neuilly  loves  nmch  this  elegant  place  of 
entertainment.  '  In  jr  xuis  etwor  Cire,^  he  said  yestenLay,  while 
examining  his  own  figure  in  wax. 

A    SIMILE.^^ 

Ledru  Rollin,  defemling  Iiis  conduct  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
w^ntatives,  said — ^./V  monf*'  sur  U  Calmitry  ptmr  mmiw  ia 
Repvblif[HfJ 

We  read,  Ledru,  that  there  were  thret* 

AMio  perished  upon  Calvan-. 

The  one — but  stay,  that  Name  Divine 

TIiou  wouldst  not  couple,  sure,  with  thine , 

And  convict  knaves  tlie  other  two — 

Blasphemer,  which  of  these  are  you  \ 

'  [March  11.  1S48.]  ^  [/;,,v/.l  »  [Ibid,] 

*  [March  25,  1.S4S.]  •"»  [August  26,  1848.] 
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n^HIS  Series,  which  comprises  over  four 
hundred  volumes  in  various  depart^ 
ments  of  Literature,  has  lately  received 
some  notable  additions.  Prominent  among 
tliese  is  a  new  and  attractive  edition  of 
The  Works  of  Thackeray,  now  in  course 
of  publication  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr,  Lewis  Melville.  It  contains  all  the 
Original  Illustrations,  and  includes  a  great 
number  of  scattered  pieces  and  illustrations 
which  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  any 
collected  edition  of  the  7oorks.  The  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  reprinted  from  tlw 
first  editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illus- 
trations, and  with  Introductions,  Bio- 
graphical and  Bibliographical,  by  Charles 
Dickens  the  \  \mngcr,  have  also  a  place  in 
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the  Library.  Tfie  attention  of  book  buyers 
may  be  especially  directed  to  The  Border 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  edited 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  which,  with  its  large 
type  a7td  convenient  form,  and  its  copious 
illustrations  by  well-known  artists,  possesses 
features  placing  it  in  the  forefront  of  edi- 
lions  now  obtainable  of  tlie  famous  novels. 
The  Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  in- 
cluding the  poems,  have  also  been  recently 
added  to  the  Three-and-Sixpenny  Library, 
Among  other  works  by  notable  cofitent- 
porary  authors  will  be  found  those  of 
Mr.  F  Marion  Crawford,  Rolf  Boldrewood, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle,  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
Maarten  Maartens,  and  Miss  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Carey;  while  among  the  productions 
of  an  earlier  period  may  be  mentioned  the 
works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Frederick  Deni- 
son  Maurice,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Dean 
Farrar ;  and  the  novels  and  tales  t?/^Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Mrs.  Craik,  and  Mrs  Oliphant. 
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THE 

WORKS  OF  THACKERAY 

Reprints  of  the  First  Editions^  with  all  the  Orij^nal  Illustrations^ 

and  with  Facsimiles  of  Wrappers^  etc. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  beg  leave  to  invite  the 
attention  of  book  buyers  to  the  Edition  of  THE  Works  of 
Thackeray  in  their  Threc-and-Sixpenny  Library,  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  the  Completest  Edition  of  the  Author's  Works 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  Publishers  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  the  well-known  Thackeray  Expert.  With 
his  assistance  they  have  been  able  to  include  in  this  Edition  a 
great  number  of  scattered  pieces  from  Thackeray's  pen,  and  illus- 
trations from  his  pencil  which  have  not  hitherto  been  contained  in 
any  collected  edition  of  the  works.  Mr.  Melville  is  also  reading 
all  the  sheets  as  they  pass  through  the  press,  and  collating  them 
carefully  with  the  original  editions.  He  is  also  providing  Hiblio- 
graphical  Introductions  and  occasional  Footnotes. 

List  of  the  Series. 

VOL. 

1.  Vanity  Fair.    With  190  Illustrations. 

2.  The  History  of  Pendennis.     With   180 

Illustrations. 

3.  The  Nev/comes.    With  167  Illustrations. 

4.  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond. 

5.  The  Virginians.    With  148  Illustrations. 

6.  Barry  Lyndon  and  Catherine.     With  4 

Illustrations. 

7.  The  Paris  and  Irish  Sketch  Books.  With 

63  Illustrations. 
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THACKERAY'S   V^ORKS—€onHnued, 

VOL. 

8.  Christmas     Books — Mrs.     Perkins's 

Ball:  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends:  Our 
Street:  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine:  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring.     With  127  Illustrations. 

9.  Burlesques :    From  Cornhill  to  Grand 

Cairo  :  and  Juvenilia.     With  84  Illustrations. 

ID.  The  Book  of  Snobs,  and  other  Contri- 
butions to  Punch,    With  159  Illustrations. 

11.  The      Yellowplush      Correspondence: 

Jeames's  Diary  :  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond     Etc 

With  47  Illustrations. 

12.  Critical  Papers  in  Literature. 

13.  Critical  Papers  in  Art ;  Stubbs's  Calen- 

dar :  Barber  Cox.     With  99  Illustrations. 

14.  Lovel  the  Widower,  and  other  Stories. 

With  40  Illustrations. 

15.  The     Fitz-Boodle     Papers     (including 

Men's  Wives),  and  various  Articles.     8  Illustrations. 

16.  The  English  Humourists  of  the  i8th 

Century :  The  Four  Georges  :  Etc.     45  Illustrations. 

17.  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London:  Mr. 

Brown's  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  Town  :  The 
Proser:  and  Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  Punch 
(1845— 1850).     With  73  Illustrations. 

18.  Ballads  and  Verses:  A  Little  Dinner 

at  Timmins's  :  Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  Punch, 
With  78  Illustrations. 

19.  The    Adventures    of    Philip,    and    A 

Shabby  Genteel  Story.     With  Illustrations. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

EDITION   OF   THACKERAY 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

RXPOSITORY  TIMSS,—'* Kn  edition  to  do  credit  even  to  this 
publishing  house,  and  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  until  they  surpass  it  with 
a  cheaper  and  better  themselves." 

WHITEHALL  ^Jffr/iTIK—*' Never  before  has  such  a  cheap  and 
excellent  edition  of  Thackeray  been  seen.*' 

ACADEMY.— *^  K  better  one- volume  edition  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  could  not  be  desired." 

GRAPHIC.—**  In  its  plain  bat  pretty  blue  binding  is'both  serviceable 
and  attractive." 


DAIL  Y  GRAPHIC.  -"  An  excellent,  cheap  reprint. 


»« 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.^**  Tht  site  of  the  books  is  handy,  papa 
and  printing  are  good,  and  the  binding,  which  is  of  blue  cloth,  is  sinnple 
but  tasteful.  Altogether  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
reprint  which  ought  to  be  popular. " 

GLOBS. — "The  paper  is  thin  but  good,  the  type  use<l  is  clear  to  read, 
and  the  binding  is  neat  and  effective." 

LADY'S  PICTORIAL.— **T\\t  paper  u  good,  the  type  dear  and 
large,  and  the  hin<ling  tasteful.  Messrs.  .Macmillan  are  to  be  thankeil  for 
so  admirable  and  inexpensive  an  edition  of  our  great  satirist" 


WORLD.—**  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  new  edition. 


»> 


BLACK  AND  WHITE.— **Tht  more  one  sees  of  the  edition  the 
mure  enamoured  of  i^  he  becomes.  It  is  so  gfH>d  and  neat,  immaculate  as 
to  print,  and  admirably  bound.  ^ 


f» 


SCOTSMAN.— **T\i\fi  admirable  edition. 


t> 


LITERARY  WORLD.— ** The  paper  and  printing  an.i  general  get 
up  arc  everything  that  one  could  desire." 

ST.  jAAfR^S  GAZETTE.—**  A  clear  and  pretty  edition." 
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THE 

WORKS    OF    DICKENS 

Reprints  of  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  original  lUustratiuns, 

and  with  Introductions,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical, 

by  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     With  50  Illustrations. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    With  27  Illustrations. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.     With  44  Illustrations. 

MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT.     With  41  Illustrations. 

THE  OLD   CURIOSITY  SHOP.    With  97  Illustra- 
tions. 

BARNABY   RUDGE.    With  76  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY   AND   SON.     With  40  Illustrations. 

CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.     With  65  Illustrations. 

SKETCHES   BY    BOZ.     With  44  Illustrations. 

AMERICAN     NOTES    and    PICTURES    FROM 
ITALY.     With  4  Illustrations. 

DAVID   COPPERFIELD.     With  40  Illustrations. 

BLEAK    HOUSE.     With  43  Illustrations. 

LITTLE    DORRIT.     With  40  Illustrations. 

THE   LETTERS   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  15  Illustrations. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS ;  and  HARD  TIMES. 
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MACMILLANS 

EDITION    OF   DICKENS 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

ATHENAiUM. — **  Handy  in  form,  well  printed,  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  the  original  plates,  introduced  with  bibliof^rtphical  notes  by 
the  novelist's  son.  and  above  all  issued  at  a  most  mtnlerate  price,  this 
edition  will  appeal  succ<ssfully  to  a  lar^e  numl>er  of  readers. " 

SPEAKE/i.—**  We  do  n«»t  think  there  exists  a  bccier  edition  * 

.\fORNlNG  POSr,  —  **T\\€  e  liticm  will  be  highly  apprecUleti. 


>i 


SCOTS. \f AN.  "This  reprint  offers  {)ecu1iar  attractions.  Of  a  handy 
size,  in  one  volume,  of  clear,  ^oo<l-si/e<l  print,  and  with  \U  capital  comic 
illustrations,  it  is  a  volume  to  l>e  desire<l." 

NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE,  — '''Wi^  most  witUfactory  clition  of 
the  book  that  has  been  issued 

GLASGOW  HERALn.  -"None  of  t' e  recent  cHtions  of  Dickens 
can  be  compared  with  that  which  Nfe««srs.  Macmillan  inaugurate  with  the 
issue  of  Pickivuk.  .  .  .   Printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  very  readable." 

G/.OfiH.^*^TYicy  have  usc«l  an  admirably  clear  type  and  good  paper, 
and  the  binding  is  unexceptionable.  .  .  .  May  l>e  selected  as  the  most 
desirable  cheap  edition  of  the  immortal  *  Papers '  that  haa  ever  been  offered 
to  the  public." 

MANCHESTER  EXAMINER.  -  •*  Ifandy  in  form,  well  printed, 
illustratetl  with  re<iuced  reprtHuctions  of  the  original  plates,  introduced 
with  bibliographical  notes  by  the  n«n-e1is!N  son,  and  above  all  issued  at  a 
moderate  price,  this  edition  will  ap{)eal  successfully  to  a  large  number  of 
readers. " 

THE  QUEEN, — "  A  s}wcially  pleasant  and  conTcnient  form  in  which 
to  re-read  I)icken?»." 

THE  STAR.  --"  Thi^  new  *  Dickens  Series,'  with  its  reproductions  of 
the  original  illusiration>,  is  a  joy  to  the  (K><sessor. '* 
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Complete  in  Tweniy-Jour  Volufrus,      Craum  ^vo,  tast^tdly  bound  iu 
green  cloth  ^  gilt.     Price  31    dd.  each. 

In  special  cloth  bindings  flat  backs^  gilt  tops.     Supplied  in  Sets  only  of 

24  volumes.     Price  £4.  4f. 

Also  an  edition  with  all  the  250  original  etchings.     In  24  i-olumes. 
('ro7vn  8w»,  gilt  tops.      Price  6j.  each. 

THE   LARGE  TYPE 
BORDER  EDITION  OF  THE 

WAVERLEY   NOVELS 

EDITED   WIIH 

INTRODUCTORY  ESSAYS  AND  NOTES 

BY 

ANDREW    LANG 

Supplementing  those  of  the  Author. 

With   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  New  and  Original  lUustratians  by 

Eminent  Artists. 


BY  the  kind  permission  of  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott, 
of  Abbotsford,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter, 
the  MSS.  and  other  material  at  Abbotsford  were  examined  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  during  the  preparation  of  his  Introductory 
Essays  and  Notes  to  the  Series,  so  that  the  Border  Edition 
may  be  said  to  contain  all  the  results  of  the  latest  researches 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
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The  Border  Waverley 

1.  Waverley.     With  12  Illustrations  by  Sir  H.  Rae- 

BURN,  R.A.,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  John  Pettie,  R.A,, 
H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  D.  Herdman,  W.  J.  Leitch, 
Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  and  J.  Eckford  Lauder. 

2.  Guy    Mannerinc;.     With    10    Illustrations   by   J. 

MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,  R.  W.  Macbeih,  A.R.A.,  C.  O. 
Murray,  Clark  Stanton,  R.S.A.,  Gourlay  Steell, 
R.S.A.,  F.  S.  Walker,  R.  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  and  J.  B. 
Macdonald,  A.R.S.A. 

3.  The   Antiquary.      With    10   Illustrations   by  J. 

MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  R.  Herd- 
man,  R.S.A.,  W.  MTaggart,  A.R.S.A.,  J.  B.  Mac- 
donald, A.R.S.A.,  and  A,  H.  TouRRiER. 

4.  Rob  Roy.   With  10  Illustrations  by  R.  W.  MACBETH. 

A.R.A.,  and  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A. 

5.  Old  Mortality,    With  10  Illustrations  by  J.  Mac- 

Whirter, A.R.A.,  R.  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  Sam  Bough, 
R.S.A.,  M.  L.  Gow,  0.  Y.  Cameron,  Lockhart  Bo<;le, 
and  Alfred  Hartley. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.    With  10  Illustra- 

tions by  Sir  J.  E.  MlLLAIS,  Bart.,  HUGH  CAMERON,  R.S.A., 
Sa.m  Bough,  R.S.A.,  R.  Hkrdman,  R.S.A.,  and  Waj., 
Paget. 

7.  A  Legend  of  Montrose  and  The  Black  Dwarf. 

With  7  Illustrations  by  Sir  Gfor<;e  Reid,  P.R.S.A., 
Geor(;e  Hav,  R.S.A.,  Horatu)  .MacCilloch.  R  S.A.. 
W.  E.  Lockhart.  R.S.A.,  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  and 
T.  Sc:oTT. 

8.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.    With  8  Illustrations 

by  Sir  J.   K.   MlLLAIS,  Bart.,  JOHN  SMART,  R.S.A.,  SaM 

Bough,  R.S.A.,  George  Hay,  R.S.A.,  and  H.  Macheth- 
Raeburn. 

9.  IvanhoE.     With  12  Illustrations  by  Ad.  LalauZE. 

10.  The  Monastery.     With  10  Illustrations  by  Gor- 

DON  Browne. 

11.  The  Abbot.     With   10  Illustrations  by  GORDON 

Browne. 
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12.  Kenilworth.       With    12    Illustrations    by    Ad. 

Lalauze. 

13.  The    Pirate.     With    10   Illustrations  by   W.   E. 

LocKHART,  R.S.A.,  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  Herbert 
DicKSEE,  W.  Strang,  Lockhart  Bogle,  C  J.  Holmes, 
and  F.  S.  Walker. 

14.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,    With  10  Illustrations 

by  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  and  R,  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A, 

15.  Peveril  of  the  Peak.     With  15  Illustrations  by 

W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  F.  Dadd, 
R.I.,  Arthur  Hopkins,  A.R.W.S.,  and  S.  L.  Wood. 

16.  QUENTIN    DURWARD.     With    12    Illustrations   by 

Ad.  Lalauze. 

17.  St.  Ronan's  Well.    With  lo  Illustrations  by  Sir 

G.  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  W.  Hole, 
R.S.A.,  and  A.  FORESTIER. 

18.  Redgauntlet.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Sir  James 

D.  Linton,  P.R.L,  James  Orrock,  R.L,  Sam  Bough, 
R.S.A,,  W.  Hole,  R.S.A.,  G.  Hay,  R.S.A.,  T.  Scott, 
A.R.S.A.,  W.  Boucher,  and  Frank  Short. 

19.  The  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman.    With  lo 

Illustrations  by  HERBERT  DiCKSEE,  Wal.  Paget,  and 
J.  Le  Blant. 

20.  Woodstock.     With  lo  Illustrations  by  W.  HOLE. 

R.S.A. 

21.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.    With  lo  Illustrations 

by  Sir  G.  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  JoHN  Pettie,  R.A.,  R.  W. 
Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  and  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A. 

22.  Anne  of  Geierstein.     With  lo  Illustrations  by 

R.   DE  Los   RlOS. 

23.  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  The  Surgeon's 

Daughter.  With  10  Illustrations  by  W.  Hatherell, 
R.L,  and  W.  B.  WOLLEN,  R.I. 

24.  Castle  Dangerous,  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 

gate,  etc.  With  10  Illustrations  by  H.  Macbeth-Rae- 
BURN  and  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 
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The   Border  Waverley 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

TIMES, — '*It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  these  days  a  more  com- 
petent mnd  sympathetic  editor  of  Scott  than  his  countryman,  the  brilliant 
and  versatile  man  of  letters  who  has  undertaken  the  task,  and  if  any  proof 
were  wanted  either  of  his  qualifications  or  of  his  skill  and  discretion  in 
displaying  them,  Mr.  Lane  has  furnished  it  abundantly  in  his  charming 
Introduction  to  'Waverley.  The  editor's  own  notes  are  judiciously  sparing, 
but  conspicuously  to  the  point,  and  they  are  very  discreetly  separated  from 
those  of  the  author,  Mr.  Lang's  laudable  purpose  lieing  to  illustrate  and 
explain  Scott,  not  to  make  the  notes  a  pretext  for  displajring  his  own 
critical  faculty  and  literary  erudition.  The  illustrations  by  various  competent 
hands  are  beautiful  in  themselves  and  beautifully  executed,  and,  altogiether, 
the  '  Border  Edition '  of  the  Waverley  Novels  bids  fiUr  to  become  the 
classical  edition  of  the  great  Scottish  classic*' 

SPECTATOR.—*^  We  trust  that  this  fine  edition  of  our  greatest  and 
most  poetical  of  novelists  will  attain,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  the  high 
popularity  it  deserves.  To  all  Scott*s  lovers  it  is  a  pleasure  to  kiiow  that, 
despite  the  daily  and  weekly  inrush  of  ephemeral  fiction,  the  sale  of  his 
works  is  siiid  by  the  booksellers  to  rank  next  below  Tennyson's  in  poetry, 
and  above  that  of  everybody  else  in  prose." 

A  TIIE^AiUM,--''  The  handsome  '  Border  Edition'  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  publisher  deserves  to  be  complimented 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  edition  has  been  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
Mr.  Lang  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  performetl  his  portion  of  the  work. 
His  introductions  have  been  tasteful  and  readable ;  he  has  not  overdone 
his  part ;  and,  while  he  has  supplie<l  much  useful  information,  he  has  liy  no 
mcins  overburdened  the  volumes  with  notes." 

NOTES  AND  06':^A'/i?.!>'.— "This spirited  and  ambitious  entcrurife 
has  been  conducted  to  a  .^afe  terinination,  and  the  most  ideal  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  in  existence  is  now  completctl." 

SATURDAY  REVIElV.—yiM  9X\  the  many  collections  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  the  '  liorder  Edition'  is  incomparably  the  most  handsome 
and  the  most  desirable.  .  .  .  Type,  pa|>cr,  illustrations,  are  altogether 
admirable." 

MAGAZINE  OF  ART. — ''Size,  t)rpe,  paper,  and  printing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  excessively  lit>eral  and  charming  introduction  of  the  illustra- 
tions, make  (his  perhaps  the  most  desirable  edition  of  Scott  ever  issued  on 
this  side  of  the  Borfler." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.- -''Then  is  absolutely  no  fault  to  be  found 
•w 'th  it,  as  to  paper,  tyj)e,  or  arrangement. " 
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THE    WORKS    OF 

THOMAS    HARD^ 

Collected   Edition 
TESS   OF  THE   D'URBERVILLES. 


M 


BRIDG^E| 
ATIVB^I 


2.  FAR    FROM    THE    MADDI.NJG    CROWD. 

3.  THE   MAYOR   OF  CASTERBRII 

4.  A    PAIR    OF   BLUE    EYES. 

5.  TWO  ON   A  TOWER. 

6.  THE    RETURN    OF  THE    NATIV 

7.  THE  WOODLANDERS. 
S.  JUDE  THE  OB.SCURE. 
9.  THE    TRUMPET-M.4JOR. 

10.  THE    HAND    OF   ETHELBERTA. 

11.  A    LAODICEAN. 

12.  DESPERATE    REMEDIES. 

13.  WESSEX   TALES. 

14.  LIFE'S    LITTLE    IRONIES. 

15.  A    GROUP   OF    NOBLE    DAMES. 

16.  UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE. 

17.  THE    WELL-BELOVED. 

18.  WESSEX    POEMS,  and  other  Verses. 

19.  POEMS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE   PRESE 
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THE 

WORKS   OF    THOMAS    HARDY 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  THE  RE-ISSUE  AT  A 

POPULAR  PRICE 


PALL  MALL  GAABTIE.—'' ,  .  .  their  charming  edition  of  the 
woiks  of  Thomas  Hardy  .  .  .  the  price  asked  for  it  ...  is  absurdly 
cheap.  .  .  .  Any  more  convenient  and  beautiful  form  of  presentation  for 
these  books  it  would  be  diA'icuU  to  hnd.' 


tf 


ATI/EX^'EU*\L — "This  edition  is  so  comely  and  so  moderate  in 
price  that  it  may  well  placate  those  who  have  sighed  for  earlier  issues  out 
of  their  reach.  Mr.  Hardy's  piefaces  to  the  volumes  should  not  be  missed, 
for  they  are  models  of  a  difficult  art,  whether  reflective,  informative,  or 
combative. " 

DAIL  y  NEiyS.^**T\ic  issue  will,  we  imagine,  constitute  the  stand- 
ard People's  Edition  of  the  great  novelist.  .  .  .  Binding,  paper,  and  print- 
ing are  all  admirable — an  assuiance  which  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  remem* 
Ixring  the  house  from  which  the  edition  is  issued.'* 

LITERARY  WORLD,—",  ...  the  excellent  |X)pular  uniform 
etiition." 

SCOTSMAN,  — '^TYxc  new  edition  should  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  new  generation  of  re.'ulers.' 


f» 


IRLSH  77 J/A.V.  — ••Neatly  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  while  good 
printing  and  ()aper  make  it  very  cheap  at  3/.  6J.** 

IJTERAR  Y  WORLD,  —  ''  It  is  now  possible  for  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hanly  to  have  all  that  he  has  written  which  he  considers  of  permanent 
value  in  an  inexpensive  libiaiy  of  nineteen  volumes,  a  desideratum  which 
is  not  attainable  in  the  ca-se  of  many  living  novelists." 
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MR.  ISAACS:  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 
A  THENMUM.—''  A  work  of  unusual  ability.  ...  It  fully  deserves  tbe  notice  it  is 
sure  to  attract." 

DOCTOR   CLAUDIUS:  A  True  Story. 

A  THENjEUM.—''  Few  recent  books  have  been  so  difltoilt  to  lay  down  wlien  once 
befnin." 

A   ROMAN    SINGER. 

TIMES.— *'■  \  masterpiece  of  narrative.  .  .  .  Unlike  any  other  romance  in  lti*£lw** 
literature." 

ZOROASTER. 

GUARDIAN.— y  Ktk  instance  of  the  highest  and  noblest  form  of  noveL  .  .  .  Alike 
in  the  orig:inality  of  its  conception  and  the  power  with  which  it  is  wrought  otit,  it  stands 
on  a  level  that  ts  almost  entirely  its  own.'* 

MARZIO'S   CRUCIFIX. 

TIMES. — "A  subtle  compound  of  artistic  feelinCi  avarice,  "M^lj^^^  and  criminal 
frenzy  is  thu  carver  of  silver  chalices  and  crucifixes.*^ 

A   TALE   OF   A   LONELY    PARISH. 

GUARDIAN.—"  The  ule  is  written  with  all  Mr.  Crawford's  skiU." 

PAUL   PATOFF. 

.ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— '*Thc%t  who  ncglea  to  read  PamI  Pai^  will  throw 
away  a  very  pleasurable  opportunity." 

WITH   THE    IMMORTALS. 

SPECTATOR.— "Cannot  fail  to  please  a  reader  who  enjoys  crisp,  dear,  vigoroas 
writing,  and  thoughts  that  are  alike  original  and  suggestive." 

QREIFENSTEIN. 

5'/*^C7'i4  7'(?^.— "Altogether,  we  like  Grei/efutn'm  decidedly— «o  much  so  as  to 
doubt  whether  it  does  not  dislodge  A  Raman  Singer  from  the  place  hidierto  occupied  by 
the  latter  as  our  favourite  amongst  Mr.  Crawford's  novels."  ^^^ 

TAQUISARA:   A  Novel. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasaie  by 
all  to  whom  clever  characterisation  and  delicate  drawing  make  appeaL*' 

A   ROSE   OF   YESTERDAY. 

SPEAKER.—"  There  is  something  in  A  Ratt  oj  YtsUrtUy  which  makes  tbe  book 
linger  with  a  distinct  aroma  of  its  own  in  the  reader's  memory.' 

SANT*    ILARIO. 

A  THENjKUM.—"1\it.  plot  is  skilfullv  concocted,  and  the  interest  u  sustained  to 
the  end.  ...  A  very  clever  piece  of  work.' 

A  CIQARETTE-MAKER'S   ROMANCE. 

GLOBE.— "yf*  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's 
stories." 
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KHALED :   A  Tale  of  Arabia. 

A^^T/'/ACOJt/y.-'**  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  some  stories  roor«  powerfal,  but 
noo«  more  attractive  than  this." 

THE   THREE    FATES. 

SATIONAL  OBS£Xy£X.—**lncg*»ats  to  strength  and  in  interest  even  to  the 
end." 

THE   WITCH   OF   PRAGUE. 

ACADEAfV.—^*  Is  so  remarkable  a  book  a»  to  be  certain  of  as  wide  a  popularity  ai 
any  of  its  predecessors  ;  it  is  a  romance  of  lingular  daring  and  power." 

MARION    DARCHE:   A  Story  without  Comment. 

ATHRN.KUM.—**  Readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  niay  be  recommended  to  loM 
no  time  in  making  the  aci]uaintance  of  Marion  Uarche,  her  devoted  friends,  and  her  one 
enemy." 

KATHARINE   LAUDERDALE. 

PUNCH.—**  Admirable  in  its  simple  pathos*  iu  unforced  hamour,  and,  above  all,  in 
its  truth  to  human  nature." 

THE    CHILDREN    OF   THE    KING. 

DAILY  C///C(KV/CLE.—''  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  done  better  than  TA^  CkiUrtm 
0/tht  King  for  a  long  time.    The  story  itself  it  a  simple  and  b«autiful  one.** 

PIETRO   GHISLERI. 

SPEAKER.—  "Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  an  artm,  and  a  ^reat  one,  and  he  has  been 
brilliantly  successful  in  a  ta-sk  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  writers  wookl 
have  failed.*' 

DON    ORSINO. 

^  ATHEy.-EUM.—**  Dfin  Orsino  is  a  %tory  with  many  strong  points,  and  It  Is  told 
with  all  the  spirit  we  have  been  wont  to  expect  from  it^  author." 

CASSA   BRACCIO. 

GUAR Dl Ay.—**  A  ver)'  powerful  story  and  a  fini»hed  work  of  art." 
ADAM    JOHNSTONE'S   SON. 

DAILY  .V^/r.V.  — "  Mr.  Crawfiird  has  written  ktories  richer  in  incident  and  more 
powerful  in  intention,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  ha^  handled  more  deftly  or  shown  a 
more  delicate  inxiicht  tntu  lendent.ies  that  gu  towar<.'s  niakinj;  some  of  the  more  spiritual 
tragedies  of  life." 

THE    RALSTONS. 

A  THES.  K I  Mf.  -  •*  The  present  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  voluminous 
family  history,  increaMnij^  in  mterest  and  power  as  it  develops,  tarns  upon  the  <lcath  of 
Robert  and  the  di^itoJtion  of  his  millions,  which  afford  ample  scope  for  the  author's 
pleasantly  ingenious  talent  in  raiding  and  surmounting  difficulties  of  aetaila.'* 

CORLEONE:   A  Tale  of  Sicily. 
PALL  MALL  6'ylZ^rrA.—"  A  splendid  lomancc." 

VIA   CRUCIS:   A  Romance  of  the  Second  Crusade. 

GRAPH !€.—** \  stirring  ^lory." 

IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING:  A  Love  Story  of  Old  Madnd. 

SPECTA  7\>^.— **  A  truly  thriUing  tale.' 


»» 
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BOBBEBT  UNDEB  ABKS. 
A  STORY  OF   LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE    BUSH  AND  IN  ffHE 

CX)LD.FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA- 
GUARDIAN.— *^  \  singularly  spirited  and  stirring  tale  of  Australian  life,  (^icAjr 
in  the  remoter  settlements." 

A  MODBBN  BUOCAKBEB. 

DAILY  CNRON/CL£.—'*We  do  not  forget  Robbery  under  Armt,  orwaya  iu 
various  successors,  when  we  say  that  Rolf  Boldrewood  has  never  done  anything  so  good  as 
A  Modem  Buccatuer.    It  is  good,  tco,  in  a  manner  which  is  for  the  author  a  new^ooe." 

THE  MINEB'S  BIGHT. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD-FIELDS. 

WORLD. — "  Full  of  good  passages,  passages  abounding  in  vivacity,  in  the  coloor 

and  play  of  life.  .  .  .  The  pith  of  the  book  lies  in  its  singtilarly  fresh  aowl  vivid  pictures 

of  the  humours  of  the  gold*nelds— tragic  humours  enough  they  are,  too,  here  and  aigain.** 

THE  SaXJATTEB'S  DBEAM. 

FIELD.  — "  The  details  are  filled  in  by  a  hand  evidently  well  conversant  with  his 
subject,  and  e\-erything  is  ben  trwatOf  if  not  actuallv  true.  A  perusal  of  these  cheerfaUy- 
written  pages  will  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  realities  of  Australian  life  than  cook!  be 
obtained  from  many  more  pretentious  works." 

A  STBNET-SIDE  SAXON. 

GLASGOIV  HERALD.—'* The  interest  never  flags,  and  altogether  A  Sydnty^ide 
Saxon  is  a  really  refreshing  book." 

A  OOLONIAX  BEFOBMEB. 

A  THEN^UM. — "  A  series  of  natural  and  entertaining  pictures  of  Australian  life, 
which  are,  above  all  things,  readable." 

NEVEBMOBE. 

OBSERVER.— '' hxi  exciting  story  of  Ballarat  in  the  'fifties.  Its  hero,  Lance 
Trevanion,  b  a  character  which  for  force  of  delineation  has  no  equal  in  Rolf  BoUrewood  s 
previous  novels." 

PI^AIN  LrVTNQ.    A  Bush  Idyll. 
ACADEMY. — "  A  hearty  story,  deriving  charm  from  the  odours  of  the  bush  and  the 
bleating  of  incalculable  sheep.' 

KT  BUN  HOKE. 

A  THENyEUM.—*'  Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  story  is  a  racy  volume.  It  has  many  oi 
the  best  qualities  of  Whvte  Melville,  ibe  breezy  freshness  and  vigour  of  Frank  SmedlcT, 
with  the  dash  and  something  of  the  abandon  of  Lever.  .  .  .  His  last  volume  b  one  of  his 
best." 

THE  SBAI^yjN  CLOAK. 

TIMES.— *' A  well-written  story." 

THE  OBOOKBD  STICK;  or,  Pollie*8  Probation. 
ACADEMY. — "  A  charming  picture  of  Australian  station  life." 

OLD  MELBOXJBNE  MEMOBIES. 

NA  TIONAL  OBSER  VER.—  '  Hb  book  deserves  to  be  read  in  England  with  as 
mucti  appreciation  as  it  has  already  gained  in  the  country  of  its  birth." 

A  BOMAKCE  OF  CANVAS  TOWN,  and  other  Stories. 

A  THEN/EUM.  -"The  book  b  interesting  for  its  obvious  insight  into  life  in  the 
Australian  bush." 

jrAnM^^x'^^T^^  ^^^  KNIFE;  or,  Tan«rata  MaorL 

ACADEMi  .  -"A  stirring  romance.' 

BABES  IN  THE  BXJSH. 

OUTLOOK. — "A  lively  and  picturesque  story." 

DAILY  TELEGRAP/f.—'^ Bristles  with  thrilling  incident," 

IN  BAD  COMPANY,  and  other  Stories. 
DAIL  Y  A'EfVS.—''  The  best  work  this  p<^alar  author  has  done  for  some  time.** 
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By  H.  G.  WELLS 

THE  PLATTNER  STORY :  and  others. 
TALES  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 
THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS:  and  other  Incidents. 
THE    INVISIBLE    MAN.     A   Grotesque   Romance. 

Eighth  Edition. 

LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM.     A  Story  of  a  very 

Young  Couple. 

WHEN  THE  SLEEPER  WAKES. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MORRICE  BUCKLER. 
THE  PHILANDERERS. 
MIRANDA  OF  THE  BALCONY. 

By  EGERTON  CASTLE 

CONSEQUENCES     A  Novel. 

THE  BATH  COMEDY. 

THE   PRIDE  OF  JENNICO.     Being  a  Memoir  of 

Captain  Basil  Jennico. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  SCARTHEY.     A  Romance. 
"LA  BELLA."  AND  OTHERS. 
"YOUNG  APRIL" 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 

AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE.    A  Dutch  Tale  told  in 

English. 

THE  GREATER  GLORY.    A  Story  of  High  Life. 

MY  LADY  NOBODY.     A  Novel. 

GOD'S  FOOL.     A  Koopstad  Story. 

THE  SIN  OF  JOOST  AVELINGH.    A  Dutch  Story. 

HER  MEMORY. 
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ROSA    N.    CAREY 

Over  Half-a-Million  of  these  woFki  have  been  j^rfated. 

42nd  Tliousand. 
NELLIE'S    MEMORIES. 
STANDARD.—''  Miss  Carey  has  the  gift  of  writing  naturally  and  simply,  her  pathos 
is  true  and  onforced,  and  her  conversations  are  sprightly  and  sharp." 

33rd  Thousand. 
WEE   WIFIE. 
LADY  — "  Miss  Carey's  novels  are  always  welcome ;  they  are  out  of  the  rmnmon  nm, 
immacolately  pure,  and  very  high  in  tone." 

26th  Thousand. 
BARBARA    HEATHCOTE'S   TRIAL. 

DAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH.—*'  A  novel  01  a  sort  which  it  would  he  a  real  loss  to  miss." 

22nd  Thousand. 
ROBERT   ORD'S  ATONEMENT. 
STANDARD.—"  Robert  Ortts  Atontment  is  a  delightful  book,  very  quiet  as  to  its 
story,  but  very  strong  in  character,  and  instinct  with  that  delicate  pathos  which  is  the 
salient  point  of  all  the  writings  of  tnis  author." 

32nd  Thousand. 
WOOED   AND    MARRIED. 

S  TA  NDA  RD.—'  *  There  is  plenty  of  romance  in  the  heroine's  life.  But  it  would  ooc 
be  fair  to  tell  our  readers  wherein  that  romance  consists  or  how  it  ends.  Let  them  read 
die  book  for  themselves.    We  will  undertake  to  promise  that  they  will  like  it." 

2 1  St  Thousand. 
HERIOT'S   CHOICE. 
MORNING  POST.—*'  Deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  read Will  doubt- 
less find  as  many  aulmiren  as  readers." 

24th  Thousand. 
QUEENIE'S   WHIM. 
GUARDIAN.—"  A  thoroughly  good  and  wholesome  story." 

32nd  Tliousand. 
NOT   LIKE   OTHER   GIRLS. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Like  aU  the  other  stories  we  have  had  from  the 
same  gifted  pen,  this  volume^  Not  Like  Other  Girls^  takes  a  sane  and  healthy  view  of 
life  and  its  concerns.  ...  It  is  an  excellent  story  to  put  in  the  hands  of  girls." 

NEW  YORK  HOME  IOURNAL.—"On^  of  the  sweetest,  daintiest,  and  most 
interesting  ol  the  season's  publications." 

24th  Thousand. 
MARY   ST.  JOHN. 

JOHN  BULL. — "  The  story  is  a  simple  pne,  but  told  with  much  grace  and  unaffected 
pathos." 

20th  Thousand. 
FOR   LILIAS. 
VANITY  FAIR.—"\  simple,  earnest,  and  withal  x-ery  interesting  story;  well 
conceived,  carefully  worked  out,  and  sympathetically  told." 

28th  Thousand. 
UNCLE    MAX. 

LADY, — "  So  intrinsically  good  that  the  world  of  novel-readers  ought  to  be  genniDely 
gratefuL" 
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OreF  Half-A-MillioB  of  these  worki  have  been  printed. 

31st  Thousand. 
ONLY   THE   GOVERNESS. 

^  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.-**  This  novel  U  for  those  who  like  ttorieft  with  sotac- 
thing  of  Jane  Austen's  power,  but  with  more  ;intensity  of  feeling  than  Jane  Austen  dtt* 
played,^  who  are  not  inclined  to  call  pathos  twaddle,  and  who  care  to  see  Ule  and  human 
nature  in  their  most  beautiful  form.*' 

2 1  St  Thoosand. 
LOVER   OR   FRIEND? 

GC/AED/Ay.—**The  refinement  of  style  and  delicacy  of  thought  will  make.^#tvr 
«r  Fritndf  popular  with  all  readers  who  are  not  too  deeply  bitten  with  a  doire  for 
things  improoaole  in  their  lighter  literature." 

1 8th  Thousand. 
BASIL    LYNDHURST. 
PALL  MA  LL  GAZETTE,—**  We  doubt  whether  apvthioghas  been  written  of  late 
years  so  fresh,  so  pretty*  so  thoroughly  natural  and  bright.    The  novel  as  a  whole  is 
dunning." 

22nd  Thousand. 
SIR   GODFREY'S   GRAND-DAUGHTBRS. 
OBSERyER.—**  A  capital  story.    The  interest  steadilv  grows,  and  by  the  time  one 
reaches  the  third  volume  the  story  has  become  enthralling. 

24th  Thousand. 
THE   OLD.  OLD   STORY. 

DAILY  NEWS.—**  Mim  Carey's  fluent  pen  has  not  lost  iu  power  of  %rriting  fresh 
and  wholesome  fiction." 

24th  Thousand. 
THE    MISTRESS   OF   BRAE    FARM. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—**  Miss  Carey's  untiring  pen  loses  none  of  iu  power, 
and  her  latest  work  is  as  (gracefully  written,  as  full  of  quiet  home  charm,  as  fresh  ana 
wholesome,  so  to  speak,  as  its  many  predecessors." 

1 2th  Thousand. 
MRS.  ROMNEY  and  **BUT  MEN  MUST  WORK." 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—**  By  no  means  the  least  attractive  of  the  works  of  this 
Planning  writer." 

Nov  ImprfssioH. 
OTHER   PEOPLE'S    LIVES. 
BRA  DFOR  D  OB.SER  VER  .—**  There  is  a  quiet  charm  about  this  storv  which  finds 
Hs  way  into  the  innermost  shrines  of  life.     The  book  is  wholesome  and  good,  and  cannot 
Cail  to  ^ive  pleasure  to  those  who  love  beauty.** 

2 1  St  Thousand. 
RUE   WITH    A    DIFFERENCE. 
BOOK  MAS.—**  Fresh  and  charming.  ...  A  piece  of  distinctly  good  work." 
A  THENjEUM.—**  a  pretty  k>ve  story." 

25th  Thousand. 
HERB   OF   GRACE. 

WE.*;TMISSTER  gazette.-**  KcW^^x  delineator  of  character,  posMsscd  of  a 
rcser>-e  of  strength  in  a  quiet,  easy*  flowing  st^le.  Mis*  Carey  never  (ailft  to  please  a  large 
class  of  readers,     //rr^  t»/(/mrr  is  no  exception  lo  the  rule.  .  .  ." 

GLOBE.— ^**  Told  in  the  writer's  best  and  most  popular  manner." 
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THE    HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.     With  Illustrations  by  Kate 
Grebnaway. 

HEARTSEASE ;  or,  the  Brother's  Wife.     New  Edition.    With 
Illustrations  by  Kate  Green  a  way. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  ;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Spinster. 
With  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Gandy. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE  ;  or,  the  Clue  of  Life.    With  lUustrations 
by  Adrian  Stokes. 

THE    DAISY   CHAIN  ;   or.  Aspirations.     A  Family  Chronicle 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

THE  TRIAL  :  More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

THE  PILLARS  OF  THE   HOUSE  ;   or.  Under  Wode,  under 
Rode.     Two  Vols.     With  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Gandy. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER ;  or,  a  Chronicle  of  Mistakes. 

With  Illustrations  by  Marian  Huxley. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.     With  Illustra- 
tions  by  Adrian  Stokes. 

THE  THREE  BRIDES.   With  Illustrations  by  ADRIAN  Stokes. 

MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES  :  A  Faded  Photograph.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  Adrian  Stokes. 

THE  CAGED  LION.     With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennkssy. 

THE   DOVE   IN  THE   EAGLE'S  NEST.     With  lUustrations 
by  W.  J.  Hennrssy. 

THE    CHAPLET    OF    PEARLS;    or,  the  White  and   Black 
Ribaumont     With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennkssy. 

LADY  HESTER  ;  or,  Ursula's  Narrative  ;  and  THE  DAN  VERS 
PAPERS.     With  Illustrations  by  Jane  E.  Cook. 

MAGNUM  BONUM  ;  or.  Mother  Care/s  Brood.    With  lUustra- 
tions by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

LOVE  AND  LIFE:  an  Old  Story  in  Eighteenth  Century  Costume. 
With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

UNKNOWN  TO  HISTORY     A  Story  of  the  Captivity  of  Mary 
of  Scotland.     With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

STRAY    PEARLS.     Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribaumont,  Vis- 
countess of  Bellaise.     With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 


■dk^k. 
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THE    ARMOURER'S    'PRENTICES.      With    Illustrations   by 
W.  J.  Hbnnessy. 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD.    With  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Hennessy. 

NUTTIE'S  FATHER.    With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

SCENES    AND    CHARACTERS;    or,    Eighteen    Months    at 
Bcechcroft.     With  Illustrations  hy  W.  J.  IIennkssy. 

CHANTRY  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

A    MODERN    TELEMACHUS.     With   Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy. 

BYWORDS.     A  collection  of  Tales  new  and  old. 

BEECHCROFT  AT  ROCKSTONE. 

MORE  BYWORDS. 

A  REPUTED  CH ANGELINA  ;  or.  Three  Seventh  Years  Two 
Centuries  Ago. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKK,  RICHARD  THE  FEARLESS.     With 
Illustrations. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.     With  Illustrations  by  J.  B. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE  :  A  Story  of  the  Last  Crusade. 

With  Illustrations  by  Adrian  Stokes. 

TWO    PENNILESS    PRINCESSES.      With    Illustrations    by 
W.  J.  IIennkssy. 

THAT  STICK. 

AN     OLD     WOMAN'S    OUTLOOK     IN     A     HAMPSHIRE 
VILL.AGE. 

GRISLY  GRISELL  ;  or,  The  Laidly  Lady  of  Whitburn.     A  Talc 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

HENRIETTAS  WISH.     Second  Edition. 

THE  LONC;  VACATION. 

THE  RELEASE  ;   or,  Caroline's  French  Kindred. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  HEN  BERIAH. 

THE  TWO  GUARDIANS;  or.  Home  in  this  World.     Second 
i'ldition 

COUNTESS  KATE  AND  THE  STOKESLEY  SECRET. 

MODERN    BROODS;   or,  Developments  Unlooked  for. 

STROLLING  PLAYERS  :   A  Harmony  of  Contrasts.     By  C.  M. 
YoNGE  and  C.  R.  Coi.eridck. 


by  Walter  Cr 
Two  Marriages, 
The  Laurel  Bus 
My  Mother  and 
Miss  Tommy:  ; 
King  Anhur:  N 
About  Money,  a 
Concerning  Men 

Works 

Neighbours  on  tl 
Joyce. 

Kirsteen :  the  Storj 
A  Beleaguered  Ci 
Hester:  a  Story  oft 
He  that  Will  Nol 
The  Railway  Mar 
The  Marriage  of  ] 
Sir  Tom. 

The  Heir.Presmpl 
A  Country  Gentlei 
A  Son  of  the  Soil 
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The  Works  of  Dean  Farrar 

SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD.     The  Lives  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

ETERNAL  HOPE.     Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

THE   FALL   OF   MAN  :   and  other  Sermons. 

THE   WITNESS   OF   HISTORY  TO   CHRIST. 

THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD,  with  other  Sermons. 

",IN   THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH."    Sermons  on  Practical 
Subjects. 

SAINTLY  WORKERS.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA  ;   or,  the  Amelioration  of  the  World. 

MERCY   AND   JUDGMENT  :   a  few  last  words  on  Christian 
Eschatology. 

SERMONS  &  ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  IN  AMERICA. 

THE   WORKS   OF 

Frederick   Denison   Maurice 

SERMONS    PREACHED    IN    LINCOLN'S    INN    CHAPEL. 
In  six  vols. 

SERMONS    PREACHED   IN    COUNTRY   CHURCHES. 

CHRISTMAS    DAY  :   and  other  Sermons. 

THEOLOGICAL   ESSAYS. 

THE  PROPHETS  and  KINGS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE    PATRIARCHS   AND    LAWGIVERS    OF   THE    OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

THE   GOSPEL   OF  THE    KINGDOM   OF   HEAVEN. 

THE   GOSPEL   OF   ST.  JOHN. 

THE    EPISTLES   OF   ST.   JOHN. 

THE   FRIENDSHIP   OF   BOOKS:  and  other  Lectures. 

THE    PRAYER    BOOK  AND    LORD'S    PRAYER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE.  Deduced  from  the 
Scriptures. 

THE   ACTS   OF   THE   APOSTLES. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST;  or,  Hints  to  a  Quaker  re- 
specting the  Principles.  Constitution,  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     2  vols. 
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THE   WORKS   OF 


CHARLES    KINGSLEY 


WESTWARD   HO! 

HYP  ATI  A  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  old  Face. 

TWO   YEARS  AGO. 

ALTON  LOCKE,  Tailor  and  Poet    An  Autobiography. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE,  "Last  of  the  English." 

YEAST  :  A  Problem. 

POEMS ;    including  The   Saint's  Tragedy,  Andromeda,   Songs, 
Ballads,  etc. 

THE  WATER-BABIES  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.     With 
Illustrations  by  LiNLBY  Sambourne. 

THE  HEROES  ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.     With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

GLAUCUS  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore.    With  Illustrations. 

MADAME    HOW   AND    LADY   WHY;   or,  First  Lessons  in 
Earth  Lore  fDr  Children.     With  Illustrations. 

AT  LAST.    A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.    With  Illustrations. 

THE  HERMITS. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  other  Historical  Essays. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON. 

PROSE  IDYLLS,  New  and  Old. 

SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

LITERARY  AND  GENERAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY:  and  other  Sermons. 

DISCIPLINE  :  and  other  Sermons. 

THE  GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD.     Sermons. 

GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

SERMONS  ON  NATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

VILLAGE     SERMONS,    AND    TOWN     AND     COUNTRY 
SERMONS. 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE  :  and  other  Sermons. 

WESTMINSTER  SERMONS. 
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ENGLISH 
MEN    OF    LETTERS 

Edited  by  JOHN   MORLEY. 

Arranged  in  13  Volumes,  mch  containing  the  Lii'ts  of  three  Authors, 

L  Chaucer.  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward.     Spenser.  By  De^n 
Church.     Dry  den.  By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 

II.  Milton.  By  Mark  Paitison.  Goldsmith.  By  W. 
Black.     Cowper.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

III.  Byron.   By  Professor  Nichol.     Shelley.    By  J.  A. 

Symonds.     Keats.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

IV.  Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers      Southey.  By 

Prof.  DowDEN.     Landor.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

V.  Charles  Lamb.  By  Canon  Ainger.  Addison.  By 
W.  J.  CouRTHOPE.  Swift.  By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

VI.  Scott.  By  R.  H.  Hutton.  Bums.  By  Principal 
Shairp.     Coleridge.    By  H.  I).  Traill. 

VII.  Hume.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Locke.  By  Thos. 
Fowler.     Burke.  By  John  Morley. 

VIIL  Defoe.    By  \V.  Minto.     Sterne.    By  H.  I).  Traill. 
Hawthorne.    By  Henry  James. 

IX.  Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Thackeray.  By 
Anthony  Trollope.  Dickens.  By  Dr.  A.  W. 
Ward. 

X.  Gibbon.  By  J.  C.  Morison.  Carlyle.  By  Professor 
NicHoi-     Macaulay.    By  J.  C.  Morison. 

XI.  Sydney.    By  J.   A.   Symonds.     De  Quincey.    By 

Prof.  Masson.     Sheridan.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

XII.  Pope.  By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  K.C.B  Johnson. 
By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  K.C.B.  Gray.  By  Ed.mund 
Gosse. 

XIII.  Bacon.    By   Dean   Church      Bunyan.    By  J.    A. 
Froude.     Bentley.    By  Sir  Richard  Jebr 
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By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  CONQUEROR. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES. 
AMERICAN   WIVES  &  ENGLISH   HUSBANDS. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE 

JOHN   INGLESANT:   A  Romance. 

SIR  PERCIVAL:  a.Storyofthe  Past  and  of  the  Present. 

THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK 

THE  COUNTESS  EVE. 

A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

BLANCHE.  LADY  FALAISE. 

By  HUGH   CONWAY 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR.      |      LIVING  OR  DEAD. 
By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL 

MAROONED.  |    A  STRANGE  ELOPEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  PARR 


DOROTHY  FOX. 
ADAM  AND  EVE. 


LOYALTY  GEORGE. 
ROBIN. 


By  ANNIE    KEARY 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE. 
CASTLE  DALY :  the  Story  of  an  Irish  Home  thirty 
years  ago. 

JANET'S  HOME.  |  OLDBURY. 

A  DOUBTING  HEART. 

THE  NATIONS  AROUND  ISRAEL. 

By  E.  WERNER 

SUCCESS.  AND  HOW  HE  WON  IT. 
FICKLE  FORTUNE. 
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By  W.  WARDE   FOWLER 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated. 
TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated. 
MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS      Illustrated. 
SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS. 

By  FRANK   BUCKLAND 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.     Illus- 
trated.   In  four  volumes  : 

First  Series — Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,  etc. 

Second  Series— Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedge- 
hogs, Eels,  Herrings,  Whales. 

Third  Series— Wild  Ducks,  Fishing,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes, 
Porpoises. 

Fourth  Series — Giants,  Mummies,  Mermaids,  Wonderful 
People,  Salmon,  etc. 

By  ARCHIBALD   FORBES 

BARRACKS,  BIVOUACS,  AND  BATTLES. 
SOUVENIRS  OF  SOME  CONTINENTS. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

By  MONTAGU    WILLIAMS 

LEAVES  OF  A  LIFE.  |    LATER  LEAVES. 
ROUND  LONDON. 

By  W.    E.    NORRIS 

THIRLBY  HALL. 

A   BACHELOR'S  BLUNDER. 

The  Works  of  SHAKESPEARE 

VICTORIA  EDITION.     In  Three  Voluii.es. 

Vol.1.  Comedies.     Vol.11.  Histories.     Vol.  III.  Tkacekies. 
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Works  by  Various  Authors 

Hog^an,  M.P. 

Flitters,  Tatten,  and  the  Ck>uneellor 

The  New  Antigrone 

Memories  of  Father  Healy 

Canon  ATKINSON.— The  Last  of  the  Giant  Killers 

Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits  of  Two  Schoolboys 

•  Playhours  and  Half-Holidays ;  or,  ftuther  Ezperienoes 

of  Two  Schoolboys 

Sir  S.  baker.  -True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons 

R.  H.  BARHAM.— The  Ingoldsby  Legends 

Rev.  R.  H.  D.  BARHAM.— Life  ot  B.  H.  Barham 

Life  of  Theodore  Hook  [land 

BLENNERHASSET  and  SLEEMAN.— Adventures  in  Mashona- 

Sir  H.  LYTTON  BULWER.— Historical  Characters 

C.  COWDEN  CLARKE.~The  Riches  of  Chaucer 

Sir  H.  M.  DURAND.— Helen  Treveryan 

LANOE  FALCONER.— Cecilia  de  Noel 

W.  FORBES-MITCHELL.— Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Mutiny 

W.  P.  FRITH,  R.A.— My  Autobiography 

Rsv.  J.  GILMORE.— Storm  Warriors 

F.  GUIZOT.— Life  of  Oliver  CromweU 
CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.— The  << Paradise"  Coal-Boat 
RICHARD  JEFFERIES.— The  Dewy  Mom 
HENRY  KINGSLEY.— Tales  of  Old  Travel 

S.  R.  LYSAGHT.— The  Marplot 

M.  M'LENNAN.- Muckle  Jock,  and  other  Stories 

LUCAS  MALET.— Mrs.  Lorimer  [Language 

G.  MASSON.— A   Compendious  Dictionary   of   the    French 
F.  A.  MIGNET.— Life  of  Mary  aueen  of  Scots 

M.  R.  MITFORD.— Literary  Recollections 

Major  GAMBIER  PARRY.— The  Story  of  Dick 

E.  C.  PRICE.— In  the  Lion's  Mouth 

Lord  REDES  DALE.— Tales  of  Old  Japan 

W.  C.  RHOADES.— John  Trevennick 

CAMILLE  ROUSSET.— Recollections  of  Marshal  Maodonald 

HAWLEY  SMART.— Breezie  Langton 

MARCHESA  THEO DOLL —Under  Pressure 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.— The  Three  Clerks 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.— Miss  Bretherton 

CHARLES  WHITEHEAD.— Richard  Savage 
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THE    GLOBE    LIBRARY 

Crown  Svo.     ys.  (ui,  each. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Mowbray  Morris. 

Burns's  Complete  Works.    £<lite(l  from  the  best  Printed 

and  MS.  Authorities,  with  Memoir  and  Glossarial  Index.   By  A.  Smith. 

The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.     Edited  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  H.  F.  Hrath,  M.  H.  Liddell,  and  W.  S.  McCormick. 

Cowper's   Poetical   Works.     Edited,  with  Biographical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Benham,  B.  D. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Edited  after  the  original  Edition,  with 

a  Biographical  Introduction  by  Henry  Kincslev,  F.K.G.S. 

Dryden's    Poetical    Works.     Edited,   with  a  Memoir, 

Revised  Texts,  and  Notes,  by  W.  L).  Christie,  M.^\. 

Proissart's   Chronicles.     Translated  by  Lord  Bekners. 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Macau  lay,  M.A. 

Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.    With  Biographical 

Introduction  by  Professor  Masson. 

Horace.     Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with  Introduction, 

Running  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Index.  By  J.  Lonsdalk,  M.A.,  and 
S.  Lee,  M.A. 

Morte  D'Arthur.     The  Book  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  his 

Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  Original  Edition  of  Caxton, 
revised  for  mo<iem  use.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossaiy. 
By  Sir  K.  Strachey. 

Milton's    Poetical    Works.     Edited,  with   Introduction, 
by  Professor  Masson. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro 

ductor>'  Memoir,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Sir   Walter    Scott's    Poetical    Works.     Edited,  with 

Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palurave.  With 
Introduction  and  Nutes. 

Shakespeare's    Complete    Works.      Edited  l)y  \\\  G. 

Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wrh;!IT,  M.A.     With  Glossary. 

Spenser's  Complete  Works.     Edited  from  the  Original 

Editions  and  Manuscripts,  with  Glossary,  by  R.  Morris,  and  a 
Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.     [Also  in  exUa  cloth,  gilt 

e(l);es.     4^.  6</.] 

Virgil.     Rendered  into   English   Prose,  with   Introiluctions, 
Notes,  Ana1ysi>,  anii  Index.   I>yJ.  Lo.\m>ai.k,  .M.. A,. and  S.  Lee,  M.A. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

STANDARD    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth  Elegant,  gilt  edges  (Peacock  Edition). 

y.  6d,  each. 

Also  issued  in  ornamental  cloth  binding,     zr.  6d,  each. 

By  JANE    AUSTEN 

W^iM  Introductions  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  and  lilustrations  fy 
Hugh  Thomson  and  C.  E.  Brock. 


Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Emma. 


Mansfield  Park 
Northanger  Abbey, 

and  Persuasion. 


By  J.  FENIMORE    COOPER 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  BROCK  and  H.  M.  BROCK. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.    With  a  General  In- 
troduction by  Mowbray  Morris. 


The  Deerslayer. 
The  Pathfinder. 


The  Pioneers. 
The  Prairie. 


By  MARIA    EDGEWORTH 

With  Introductions  by  ANNE  Thackeray  Ritchie,  and  Illus- 
trations  by  Chris  Hammond  and  Carl  Schloesser. 


Okmond. 

Cattle  Rackrent,  and 

The  Absentee. 
Popular  Tales. 


Helen. 

Belinda. 

Parent's  Assistant. 


By  CAPTAIN    MARRYAT 

With  Introductions  by  David  Hannay,  and  Illustrations  by 

H.  M.  Brock,  J.  Ayton  Symingix)N,  Fred  Pegram,  F.  H. 

Townsend,  H.  R.  Millar,  and  E.  J.  Sullivan. 

Japhet  in  Search  of       Jacob  Faithful. 
A  Father.  Peter  Simple. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

SIANDARD    NOVELS 

By  CAPTAIN    MARRY  AT— ^^///iV///^rf. 


Midshipman  Easy. 
The  King's  Own. 
The  Phantom  Ship. 
Snarleyyow. 
Poor  Jack 


The  Pirate,  and  The 

Three  Cutters, 
Master  MAN  Ready. 
Frank  Mildmay. 
Newton  Forster. 


By  THOMAS    LOVE    PEACOCK 

PVM  IntraduciioHs  by  George  Saintsbury,  and  IllustrMons 
by  H.  R.  Millar  and  F.  H.  Townsend. 


Headlong  Hall,  and 
Nightmare  Abbey. 

Maid  Marian,  and 
-Crotchet  Castle. 


Gryll  Grange. 
Melincourt. 
Misfortunes  of  Elphin 

AND   RHODODAPHNE. 


BY    VARIOUS  AUTHORS 
Westward  Ho  !    By  Charles  Kingsley.   Illustrated 

by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Handy  Andy.     By  Samuel  Lover.     Illustrated  by 

H.  M.  Brock.     With  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log.  By  Michael  Scott.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  Ayton  Symington.  With  Introduction  by  Mow- 
bray Morris. 

Annals  of  the  Parish.    Hy  John  Galt.    Illustrated 

By  C.  E.  Brock.     With  Introduction  by  Alfred  Ainger. 

S\BiL,  OR  The  Two  Nations,  etc.    By  Benjamin 

Disraeli.     Illustrated  by  F.  Pegram.     With  Introduction  by 
H.  D.  Traill. 

Lavengro.     By  George   Borrow.     lUu.strated  by 

£.  J.  Sullivan.     With  Introduction  by  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C. 

Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan.   By  James 

MoRiER.     Illustnitcd  by  H.  R.  Millar.    With  lntro<lurtion  by 
Lord  Curzon. 
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THE  NEW  GRANFORD  SERIES 

Crown  8vOy  doth  Elegant^  Gilt  Edges^  js.  6d,  per  volume, 

Cranford.     By    Mrs.    Gaskell.     With    Preface    by    Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  and  lOO  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

The    Vicar    of  Wakefield.     With   182   Illustrations  by 

Hugh  Thomson,  and  Prefiure  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Our  Village.     By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.     Introduction 

by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  and  100  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Gulliver's    Travels.     With    Introduction    by  Sir    Henry 

Craik,  K.C.B.,  and  100  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

The    Humorous    Poems    of   Thomas    Hood.     With 

Preface  by  Alfred  Ainger,  and  130  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Sheridan's  The  School  for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals 

Illustrated  by  £.  J.  Sullivan.     With  Introduction  by  A.  Birrell. 

Household  Stories.    By  the  Brothers  Grimm.    Translated 

by  Lucy  Crane.     With  Pictures  by  Walter  Crane. 

Reynard  the  Fox.     Edited  by  J.  Jacobs.     With  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Frank  Calderon. 

Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways.    By  W.  Outram 

Tristram.     With  Illustrations  by  H.  Railton  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

Coridon's  Song ;  and  other  Verses.     With  Introduction  by 

Austin  Dobson  and  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Days  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey.    With  Illustrations 

by  Hugh  Thomson. 

The  Fables  of  ^sop.    Selected  by  Joseph  Jacobs.    Illus- 
trated by  R.  Heighway. 

Old   Christmas.     By  Washington   Irving.     With   Illub 

trations  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Bracebridge  Hall.     With  Illustrations  by  R   Caldecott. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollovi 

With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Preface  by  George  H.  Boughton,  A.R./ 

The   Alhambra.      With    Illustrations    by   J.    Pennell    ar 

Introduction  by  E.  R.  Pennell. 
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